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PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


Thb  Publisher  of  tho  preMDt  edition  of  Koor*8  Rktolutions,  baf  le- 
lecied  the  woik  for  publication  on  account  of  the  very  high  reputation 
which  it  has  in  Europe,  and  its  general  adoption  there  in  Literary  Insti- 
tutions, ua  the  outline  of  instraction  in  tho  portion  of  Hiatory  which  it 
embraces.     Its  high  merit  would  no  doubt  ha^e  obtained  an  earlier  re« 
print  from  the  American  prew,  but  for  the  errors  and  gallicisms  with 
which  the  English  translation  abounds.    These  defects,  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  be  found  in  the  pteeeni  edition^  which  has  been  reyised  by  a  gentle- 
man »liA  has  eedeayonred  not  only  to  correct  the  fkuHa  of  language,  but 
olLbo  to  strike  from  its  pages  all  expressions  of  principles  inconsistent  with 
the  liberal  mpirit  of  philosophical  history.    A  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  work  as  tL,  Manual  of  Instruction  in  History^  haa-convmced  him  of  its 
admirable  adaption  to  this  purpose,  and  enabled  him*  to  recommend  it  for 
its-fidelity,  impartiality,  oonciseoess,  clear  argument,  enlightened  spirit, 
and  learned    research.    Omitting  no  important  ercnt,    and  dwelling 
Tery  fully  npon  those  which  ha^e  had  great  influence  in  producing  the 
permanent  changes  which  the  civilized  world  has  undergone  in  the  last  fifr 
teen  centuries,  it  may  almost  claim,  he  thinks,  the  united  adyantages  of 
a  compendious  and  an  elaborate  History.    In  full  confidence  that  it  wilt 
be  found  deserying  of  the  high  character  it  has  sustained  abrpad,  and  a 
yaioabie  and  faithful  guide  in  rendering^  the  youth  of  our  country  familiar 
with  the  History  of  Modem  Europe,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  patronage  of 
the  friends  of  Useful  Knowledge,  by 

THE  AMERICAN  PUBLISHER. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE, 


Thx  work  here  presented  to  tke  public,  is  a  summary  of  the  Revoln- 
tioDB,  both  general  and  pajrticalar,  which  have  happened  in  Europe  since 
the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century.  As  an  dement- 
ary  Book,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  have  a  eancise  and 
general  Tiew  of  the  successive  x  evolutions  that  have  changed  the  aspect 
of  st&tee  and  kingdoms,  and  given  birth  to  the  existing  policj  and  eetab* 
fished  order  of  society  in  modem  times. 

Without  some  preliminaiy  acquaintance  with   the  annals  of  these 

revohitione,  we  can  neither  study  the  history  of  our  own  country  to 

ftdvaatago^nor  appreciate  the  influence  which  the  different  States,  formed 

from  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  reciprocally  exercised  on 

each  other.    Allied  as  it  were  by  the  ^reographlcalpoeition  of  their  tern- 

loiiee^  hy  a  conformity  in  their  religion,  language  and  manners,  these 

i^atea  contracted  new  attachments  in  the  ties  of  mutual  intereits,  whidi 

ti&e  progress  of  civilization,  commerce,  and  industry,  Inded  more  and 

more   to  cement  and    confirm.      Many   of  them  whom   fortune  had 

devated  to  the  summit  of  power  and  prosperity,  carried  thek  Jaws,  their 

arts  and  institutions,  both  civil  and  military,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their 

own  dominions.  The  extensive  sway  which  the  Romish  hierarchy  held  for 

nearly  a  thousand  years  over  the  greater  part  of  the  European  kingdoms, 

is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  ms^ry. 

This  continuity  of  intercourse  and  relationship  among  the  powers 
of  £nrope,  became  the  means  of  forming  them  into  a  kind  of  republican 
system;  it  gave  birth  to  a  national  law  and  eonventional  rights,  founded 
on  the  agreement  of  treaties,  and  the  usages  of  common  prsetice.  A 
laudable  emulation  sprung  up  among  contennporary  states.  Their  jea- 
louaiea,  and  even  their  competitions  and  divisions  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  attainment  of  that  high  state  of  perfection 
to  which  all  human  sciences  and  institutions  have  been  carried  by  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe. 

It  is  these  political  connexions,  this  reciprocal  influence  of  kingdoms 
and  their  revolutions,  and  especially  the  varieties  of  system  which  Europe 
baa  eoqierienced  in  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  thatyequire  to  be  developed 
in  a  general  view,  such  as  that  which  professes  to  be  the^  object  of  the 
present  work. 

The  author  has  here  remoddled  his  ««yiew  of  the  Revdntions  of  the 
Uiddls  Ages,"  (published  in  1700,)  and  extended  or  abridged  the 
di^Kent  periods  according  to  drcninstanoes.  hi  continuing  thifl  work 
down  to  the  present  time,  he  has  deemed  neeeemy  to  conoinde  at  the 
Frendi  Revolution,  as  the  numerous  results  of  that  great  event  are  too 
mnch  involved  in  uncertainty  to  be  clearly  or  impartially  exhibited  by 
eontempoxaiy  writen.* 

«hi  the  edition  of  1895,  firomwhieh  the'pwtent  tranilation  is  made, 
the  TabliouhMM  been  eontinoed  Irr  the  Editor,  M.  Bchmll,  down  to  the 
90ih  of  November,  1816. 


The  work  is  divided  into  eight  periode  of  time,*  according  with  the 
principal  revolutione  which  have  changed  in  succetBion,  the  poutical  state 
of  Europe.  At  tho  head  of  each  period,  ii  placed  either  the  designation  of 
its  particular  revolution,  or  that  of  the  power  or  empire  which  held  the 
ajBcendancy  at  tho  time.  In  limiting  his  treatiee  eolelv  to  tho  Revolutions 
of  Europe,  the  writer  has  not  touched  upon  those  of  Asia  and  the  East, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  had  an  immediate  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  Conscious  also  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  an 
historian  is  veracity,  and  that  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  has  not 
himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  records,  cannot  bo  relied  on 
with  implicit  confidence,  the  author  has  imposed  on  himself  the  invariable 
rule  of  citing,  with  scrupulous  care, the  principal  authorities  and  vouch- 
ers of  each  period  and  country  that  have  guided  him  during  his  researches 
in  selecting  andezamining  his  materials  by  the  torch  of  patient  criticism. 
Without  this  labor  and  precaution,  tiie  Work  would  be  of  no  avail  as  an 
elementary  help  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  a  more  minute 
and  solid  knowledge  of  history. 

As  a  useful  and  subsidiaxy  accompaniment,  an  Introduction  has  been 
prefixed,  in  which  are  given  some  ffeneral  remarks  on  history  and  geo- 
graphy, as  also  on  genealogy  and  chronology  which  may  bo  regarded  as 
auxiliary  sciences.  Those  preliminary  notices  are  followed  by  a  short 
outline  of  ancient  history,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Barbarian  invasion  in 
the  fiflh  century.  With  this  grand  era  this  Work  properly  commences, 
when  a  new  series  of  kingdoms  and  governments  sprung  up  in  Europe. 

*  Nine  in  the  last  editions,  including  the  continuation. 


LIFE  OF  KOCH. 


Cbustofhss   William  Koch,  equally  distinguished,  as  a 
lairyeT  and  a  learned  historian,  was  horn  on  the  9th  of  May  1737 
at  ^(ouxwiHer,  a  small  town  in  the  seigniory  of  Lichteoherg  in 
Awlsace,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
His   &ther,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Finance 
mnder  that  prince,  sent  him  to  an  excellent  school  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.     At 
the  age  of  thirteen^  he  went  to  the  Protestant  University  of 
Strasboorg,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  celebrated 
Schcepflin.     Law  was  the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined ; 
bat  he  showed  an  early  predilection  for  the  study  of  history, 
and  ihe  acieaces  connected  with  it,  such  as  Diplomatics^  or  the 
an  of  deciphering  and  verifying  ancient  writs  and  chartularies, 
Geiiealogyy  Ckronologyy  &c.     Dchoepflin  was  not  slow  to  appre-* 
ciate  (he  rising  merit  of  his  nupil,  and  wished  to  make  him  the 
companion  of  his  labours.     He  admitted  him  to  his  friendship, 
and  became  the  means  of  establishing  him  as  his  successor  in 
that  famous  political  academy,  which  his  reputation  had  formed 
at  Strasbourg,  by  aUraoting  to  that  city  the  youth  of  the  first 
£imiiies,  and  from  all  parts  of  Europe.     Koch  devoted  much  of 
kis  time  to  the  Canon  Law,  and  soon  gave  a  prooi  of  the  pro* 
gresa  he  had  made  in  that  branch  of  study,  by  the  Academical 
Dissertation  which  he  published  in  1761,  under  the  title  of 
Commeniaiio  de  CoUatitme  dignitalum  et  benefidarum  ecdesi* 
astieorum  in  imperio  Bamano-Germanico.    This  treatise  was 
a  prelude  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanctum^ 
which  he  published  in  1789 — a  work  which  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  -in  Catholic  Oermany,  and  procured  the 
author  the  favourable  notice  of  such  prelates  as  were  most 
eminent  for  learning  and  piety. 

After  taking  his  academic  degree,  Koch  repaired  to  Paris  in 
1762,  where  he  staid  a  year ;  honoured  with  the  society  of  the 
most  distinguished  literati  in  the  coital,  and  frequenting  the 
Roysl  Libraury,  wholly  occupied  in  those  researches  which  pre« 
pared  him  for  the  learned  labours  in  which  he  afterwards  eft- 
gaged.  On  his  return  to  Strasbourg,  he  wrote  the  continual 
tion  of  the  Historia  ZarinrnhBadensiSt  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  was  drawn  up  by  Schcspflin.  All  the  others  are  entirely 
the  work  of  Koch,  though  they  bear  the  name  of  the  master 
who  had  charged  hhn  with  the  execution  of  this  task.  SchdBpllin 
bequeathed  to  the  city  cf  Strasbourg,  in  1766,  his  valuable 
VOL.  I.  2 
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library  and  his  cabinet  of  antiques,  on  condition  that  Koch 
should  be  appointed  keeper ;  which  he  was,  in  effect,  on  the 
death  of  the  testator  in  1771.  He  obtained,  at  the  same  time, 
the  title  of  Professor,  which  authorized  him  to  deliver  lectures  ; 
for  the  chair  of  Schoepflin  passed,  according  to  the  statutes  of 
the  Uniyersity,  to  another  professor, — a  man  of  merit  but  inca- 
pable of  supplying  his  place  as  an  instructor  of  youtlT  in  the 
study  of  the  political  sciences.  The  pupils  of  Schospflin  vretB 
thus  transferred  to  Koch,  who  became  the  head  of  that  diplo- 
matic school,  which,  for^ixty  years,  gave  to, the  public  so  great 
a  number  of  ministers  and  statesmen. 

In  1779  the  Government  of  Hanover  offered  him  the  chair  of 
public  German  Law  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  which  he 
declined.     Next  year  the  Emperor  Josepeh  XL,  who  knew  well 
how  to  distinguish  merit,  complimented  him  with  the  dignity 
of  Knight  of  the  Empire,  an  intermediate  title  between  that  6 
baron  and  the  simple  rank  of  noblesse.     About  the  same  period 
•he  obtained  the  chair  of  Public  Law  at  Strasbourg,  which  he 
held  until  that  Uniyersity  was  suppressed  at  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.    Towards  Uie  end  of  1789,  the  Protestants  of  Alsace  sent 
him  as  their  envoy  to  Paris,  to  solicit  firom  the  King  and  the 
Constitutional  Assembly,  the  maintenance  of  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious  rights,  according  to  the  faith  of  former  treaties.     He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  the  decree  of  the  17th  of 
August  1790,  which  sanctioned  these  rights,  and  declared  that 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  the  Protestants  were  not  included 
among  those  which  the  decree  of  the  1st  of  November  prece- 
ding, had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.     The  former 
decree  was  moreover  extended  and  explained  by  an  act,  bearing 
date  December  Ist  1790.     Both  of  Uiese  were  approved  an4 
ratified  by  the  King. 

Meantime,  the  terrors  and  turbulence  of  the  Bevolution  had 
dispersed  from  Strasbourg  that  brilliant  assemblage  of  youth, 
which  the  reputation  of  the  professors,  and  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  place,  nad  attracted  from  all  quarters.  These  disastrous 
events  interrupted  the  career  of  Koch,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
capable  pf  rendering  the  most  important  services^  to  his  country. 
From  that  moment  he  devoted  himself  to  public  affairs.  Being 
appointed  a  Member  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly,  he  op* 
posed  the  ibction  which  convulsed  Uie  nation,  and  ultimately 
subverted  the  throne.  When  President  of  the  Committee  of 
that  Assembly,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  maintenance  of  peace ; 
and,  in  a  Report  which  he  made  in  1792,  he  foretold  the  cala 
mitiea  which  would  overwhelm  France,  if  war  should  be 
declared  against  Austria.     The  republican  faction,  by  dieir 
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elaiMMirs,  silenced  tbe  reinoiiBtnuices  of  Koch,  wheoj^  on  die 
SOtk  of  Apfiil,  he  spoke  io  opposition  to  a  meftsure  which  proTed 
so  fnxal  to  France.     An  official  letter  which  he  addressed,  lOCh 
of  An^st,  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
sufficiently  expressed  the  horror  with  which  thi€  day's  proceed- 
ings had  inspired  him.     He  procured,  moreover,  the  concurrence 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  re^stance,  which  he  had  then  some 
reason  to  hope,  would  he  made  a  common  cause  hy  the  other 
proTinces.     This  letter  drew  down  upon,  him  the  persecution 
of  the  ruling  party.*    He  was  immured  in  a  prison,  where  he 
languished  for  eleven  months,  and  from  which  he  had  no  pros- 
pect of  escape,  except  to  mount  the  scaffold.     The  revolution 
of  the  9th  Thermidor  restored  him  to  liberty,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  Directory  of 
their  provincial  department.     He  endeavoured  by  all  means  in 
his  power  to  defeat  the  measures  that  were  taken  to  injure  his 
constituents ;  and  had  influence  enough,  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  the  funds  belonging  to  manufactories  and  hospitals* 
He  then  resumed  with  pleasure  those  functions  which  he  had 
unwillingly  accepted ;  in  1795,  he  recommenced  his  professorship 
of  public  law,  and  returned  with  new  zeal  to  his  literary  labours, 
which  had  been  too  long  interrupted.     Six  years  he  spent  in 
these  useful  occupations ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  once 
more  detached  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  which  nominated  him 
a  member  of  the  Tribunal.    This  nomination  Koch  accepted, 
in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  his  Protestant  countrymen,  and 
to  the  city  of  Strasbourg,  in  obtaining  the  re-establishment  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and  its  restoration  in    the  University. 
He  did,  in  effect,  exert  himself  ffiuch  in  behalf  of  religion,  ac- 
cording  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  as  well  as  of  the  Pro- 
testant Academy  at  Strasbourg,  which  was  suppressed  at  this 
period. 

The  Tribunal  having  been  suppressed,  Koch  declined  all  places 
of  trust  or  honour  which  were  offered  him ;  and  only  requested 
permission  to  retire,  that  he  might  have  a  short  interval  for  him- 
self between  business  and  the  grave.  A  pension  of  3000  francs 
was  granted  him,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part.  In  1808, 
he  returned  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  continued  to  derote  him- 
self to  letters,  and  in  administering  to  the  public  good.  About 
the  end  of  1810,  the  Grand-master  of  the  University  of  France 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Honorary  Rector  of  the  Academy 
of  Strasbourg.  His  health,  which  had  been  prolonged  by  a  life  ^ 
of  great  temperance  and  regularity  and  the  peace  which  results 
from  a  good  conscience,  became  disordered  in  1812,  when  he 
felf  into  a  state  of  languor,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  25th 
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of  October  1813.    His  ojdleagues,  the  professors  of  Stmsbourgv 
erected  to  his  memory  V  monument  of  white  marble  in   the 
churcn  of  St.  Thomas,  near  those  of  Schoepflin  and  Oberlin  ; 
which  was  executed  by  M.  Ohnmacht,  an  eminent  sculptor  in 
Strasbourg.     One  of  his  biographers  has  pronounced  the  fol* 
lowing  eulogium  on  Koch  : — "  A  noble  regard  for  justice  and 
truth,  a  penetration  beyond  common,  a  diligence  unrivalled  in 
historical  researches,  a  remarkable  talent  in  arrangii^^nd  illus- 
trating his  subject^  an  incorruptible  integrity  of  principle,  and 
unclouded  serenity  of  mhad,  with  a  zealous  desire  of  rendering 
his  researches,  his  information  and  activity,  useful  to  his  species 
— ^these  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  mind  and  character 
of  this  amiable  man.''    In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  although  Professor  Koch  had  not  the  art  of  a  graceful  or 
even  a  fluent  elocution,  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  de- 
gree the  talents  and  qualifications  of  a  public  instructor.     Like 
Socrates,  he  had  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.     He  was  not  so 
much  a  teacher  of  sciences,  as  of  the  means  of  acquimg  them. 
He  could  inspire  his  scholars  with  a  taste  for  labour,  and  knew 
how  to  call  forth  their  several  powers  and  dispositions.    Though 
a  man  of  the  most  domestic  habits,  and  a  lover  of  children,  Koch 
never  married. 

Two  lives  of  this  celebrated  professor  have  been  written  by 
foreigners.     The  one  is  by  M.  Sch weigh seuser  junior,  a  profes- 
sor at  Strasbourg ;  and  the  other  is  prefixed  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  Histoire  des  TraitU  de  Paix,  by  M.  Schoell,  the  editor 
and  continuator  of  several  of  our  author's  works.     This  latter 
biographer  has  accompanied  his  sketch  wiih  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  all  Koch's  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1.   Tables  Genealogiques  des  Maisons  Souveraines  du 
Midi  et  de  r  Quest  de  VEurape,     2.  Sanctio  Pragmatica  Ger- 
manorum  illustrata,     3.  Abrigi  de  VHistoire  des  Traitis  & 
Pai^  entre  les  Puissances  de  VEurope,     A  new  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1818,  enlarged  and  continued  by  M.  Schcell 
down  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815. 
4.   Talle  des  Traitis  entre  la  France  et  les  Puissajices  Etran- 
gereSt  depuis  la  Paix  de  Westphalie,  ^c,    6,  Tableau  des  Revih 
lutions  de  VEurope,  4*c.     6.  Tables  Genealogigues  des  Maisons 
Souveraines  de  rEst  et  du  Nord  de  VEurope.    This  work  wgs 
published,  afler  the  author's  death,  by  M.  Schoell.     Besides 
these,  Koch  left  various  manuscripts,  containing  memoirs  of  his 
own  life ;  and  several  valuable  papers  on  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
lical  history  and  literature  of  his  native  province. 

A.C. 
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HisTOftT  has  yerv  properly  been  considered  as  that  particular 
IhpgIl  aL  philosophy,  which  teaches,  by  examples^  how  men 
ougiit  tp(onduct  themselves  in  all  situations  of  life,  both  pab- 
lie  and  piiyate.  Such  is  the  infirmity  and  incapacity  of  the 
boman  mini  that  abstract  or  general  ideas  make  no  lasting 
impression  on  it«  and  often  appear  to  us  doubtful  or  obscure, — 
at  least  if  they  ]|^  no^  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  experience 
and  observation. 

It  is  from  history  alone,  which  superadds  to  our  own  expe- 
lieiice  that  of  other  men  and  of  other  times,  that  we  learn  to 
conquer  the  prejudices  which  we  have  imbibed  from  education, 
and  which  our  own  experience,  often  as  contracted  as  our  edu- 
cation, tends  in  general  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  subdue  or 
destroy,  "  Not  to  know,"  savs  Cicero,  '*  what  happened  before 
we  were  bom,  is  to  remain  always  a  child ;  for  what  were  the 
life  of  man,  did  we  not  combine  present  events  with  the  reed* 
lections  of  past  ages  ?" 

There  are  certain  principles  or  rules  of  conduct  that  hold 
true  in  all  caser;  because  they  accord  and  consist  with  the  in* 
variable  nature  of  things.  To  collect  and  digest  these,  belongs 
to  the  student  of  history,  who  may,  in  this  way,  easily  form  to 
himself  a  system,  both  of  morals  and  politics,  founded  on  the 
comhined  judgment  of  all  ages,  and  confirmed  by  universal  ex- 
perience. Moreover,  the  advantages  that  we  reap  from  the 
study  of  history  are  preferable  to  those  we  acquire  by  our  own 
experience ;  for  not  only  does  the  knowledge  we  derive  from 
this  kind  of  study  embrace  a  greater  number  of  objects,  but  it 
is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  others,  while  the  attainments  wa 
make  from  personal  experience  often  cost  us  extremely  dear, 

'*  We  may  learn  wisdom,"  says  Polybius,  '*  either  from  our 
own  misfortunes,  or  the  misfortunes  of  others.  The  knowledge," 
adds  that  celebrated  historian,  ^  which  we  acquire  at  our  own 
e]qpense,iB  undoubtedly  the  most  efficacious ;  but  that  which  we 
learn  from  the  misfortimes  of  .others  is  the  safest,  in  as  much 
as  we  receive  instruction  without  pain,  or  danger  to  ourselves." 
This  knowledge  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  in  general 
more  accurate,  and  more  complete  than  that  which  we  derive 
from  individual  experience.  To  history  alone  it  belongs  to 
jadge  with  impartiality  of  public  characters  and  political  mea 
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sures,  which  are  often  either  misunderstood  or  not  properly  ap« 
preciated  by  their  contemporaries  ;  and  while  men  individually, 
and  from  their  own  observation,  can  see  great  events  as  it  were 
but  in  part,  history  embraces  the  whole  in  all  its  various  details. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  can  see  but  imperfectly  all  the  bearings 
of  that  mighty  revolution  which  is  now  1793,  passing  before 
our  eyes ;  and  it  will  remain  for  posterity  to  perceive  all  its 
influence  and  effects,  and  to  judge  of  its  different  actors  with- 
out feelings  of  irritation  or  party  spirit. 

It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  all  ranks  and  profes- 
sions of  men,  find  in  history  appropriate  instruction,  and  rules 
of  conduct  suited  to  their  respective  conditions.  In  occupying- 
the  mmd  agreeably  with  such  a  vast  diversity  of  subjects,  it 
serves  to  form  the  judgment,  to  inspire  us  with  the  ambition  of 
glory,  and  the  love  of  virtue.  Those  especially  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  politics,  or  who  are  destined  to  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  will  discover  in  history  the  struc- 
ture and  constitution  of  governments,  their  faults,  and  their 
advantages,  their  strength  and  their  weakness ;  they  will  find 
there  the  origin  and  progress  of  empires,  the  principles  that 
have  raised  them  to  greatness,  and  the  causes  which  have  pre- 
pared their  fall.  The  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  letters,  will 
there  trace  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  errors  and  il- 
lusions that  have  led  it  astray ;  the  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects  ;  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences,  their  changes,  and  their 
influence  on  society ;  as  well  as  the  innumerable  evils  that 
have  sprung  from  ignorance,  superstition  and  tyranny. 

History,  in  short,  avails  more  than  all  precepts  to  cure  us  of 
those  mistakes  originating  in  self-love,  and  nati^onal  partiality. 
He  who  knows  no  other  country  than  his  own,  easily  persuades 
himself,  that  the  government,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  lit- 
tle corner  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits,  are  the  only  ones  con- 
sistent with  reason  apd  propriety.  Self-love,  so  natural  to  man,  ^ 
cherishes  this  preiudice,  and  makes  him  disdain  all  other  na- 
tions. It  is  only  hy  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  history, 
and  by  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  institutions,  customs, 
and  habits  of  different  ages,  and  of  different  countries,  that  we 
learn  to  esteem  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  to  acknowledge  ta- 
lents wherever  they  exist.  Besides,  when  we  observe,  that 
though  revolutions  are  continually  changing  the  face  of  king- 
doms, nothing  essentially  new  ever  happens  in  the  world,  we 
cease  to  be  longer  the  slaves  of  that  extravagant  admiration, 
tnd  that  credulous  astonishment  which  is  generally  the  charac- 
tericCic  of  ignorance,  or  the  mark  of  a  feeble  mind. 

Tbp  most  important  attribute  of  history  is  truth,  and  in  order 
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ft?  find  this  oat,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  materials  which 
xire  as  the  elements  and  evidences  of  history,  by  the  test  of 
soond  criticism.  These  materials  are  of  two  kinds  :  I.  Puhlic 
Acts  and  Records,  such  as  medals,  inscriptions,  treaties,  char- 
terst  official  papers ;  and  in  general,  all  writings  drawn  np  or 
publtshed  by  the  established  authorities.  II.  Private  writers, 
riz.  aathors  of  histories,  of  chronicles,  memoirs,  letters,  &e. 
These  ^nniters  are  either  contemporary,  or  such  as  live  remote 
from  the  times  of  which  they  write. 

Public  acts  and  official  records,  are  the  strongest  evidences 
we  can  possibly  have  of  historical  truth ;  but  as,  in  different 
ages,  there  have  been  fabricators  of  pretended  acts  and  wri- 
tings, it  becomes  necessary,  before  making  use  of  any  public 
docunaent,  to  be  assured  that  it  is  neither  spurious  nor  lalsified. 
The  art  of  judging  of  ancient  charters  or  diplomas,  and  discri- 
minating the  true  from  the  false,  is  called  Diplomatics ;  '  in 
the  same  way  as  we  give  the  name  of  Numismatics  to  the  art  of 
distinguishing  real  medals  from  counterfeit.  Both  of  these 
sciences  are  necessary  in  the  criticism  of  history. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  subjoin  here  some  rules  that 
may  serve  as  guides  in  the  proper  selection  of  historical  docu- 
ments. 

1.  The  authority  of  any  chartulary  or  ptib!ic  act  is  preferable 
\o  that  of  a  private  writer,  even  though  he  were  contemporary. 
These  public  registers  it  is  always  necessary  to  consult,  if  pos- 
sible, before  having  recourse  to  the  authority  of  private  writers ; 
and  a  history  that  is  not  supported  by  such  public  vouchers  must 
in  consequence  be  very  imperfect. 

2.  When  public  acts  are  found  to  accord  with  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  authors,  there  results  a  complete  and  decisive 
proof,  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  be  desired,  for  establishing 
the  truth  of  historical  facts. 

3.  The  testimony  of  a  contemporary  author  ought,  generally 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an  historian,  who  has  written  long 
after  the  period  in  which  the  events  have  happened. 

4.  Whenever  contemporary  writers  are  defective,  great  cau- 
tion must  be  used  with  regard  to  the  statements  of  more  mo- 
dem historians,  whose  narratives  are  oflen  very  inaccurate,  or 
altogether  fabulous. 

6,  The  unanimous  silence  of  contemporary  authors  on  any 
memorable  event,  is  of  itself  a  strong  presumption  for  suspect- 
ing, or  even  for  entirely  rejecting,  the  testimony  of  very  recent 
writers. 

6.  Historians  who  narrate  events  that  have  happened  ante- 
rior to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  do  not,  properly  speakin|f 
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dtaerre  ciediti  except  in  so  £ur  as  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  sources  whence  they  have  drawn  their  information. 

7.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  historians, 
and  the  preference  we  ought  to  give  some  beyond  others,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  spirit  and  character  of  each,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

Hence  it  follows : — That  we  ought  to  distrust  an  historian 
who  is  deficient  in  critical  discernment,  who  is  fond  of  fables, 
or  who  scruples  not,  in  order  to  please. and  amuse  his  readers, 
to  alter  or  disguise  the  truth :  That  as  impartiality  is  an  essen- 
tial quality  in  a  historian,  we  must  always  be  on  our  cuard 
against  writers  who  allow  their  minds  to  be  warped  aside  by 
the  prejudices  of  their  nation,  their  party,  or  their  profession; 
for,  in  Older  to  be  impartial,  the  historian  must  form  his  judg- 
ment on  actions  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  actors :  That 
historians  who  have  had  a  personal  concern  in  the  transactions, 
or  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  events  they  describe,  or  who,  wri- 
ting by  the  permission  or  authority  of  government,  have  had 
free  access  to  national  archives  and  public  libraries,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  preferred  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
advantages:  That  among  modern  historians,  he  who  has  .writ- 
ten last  often  deserves  more  confidence  than  those  who  have 
handled  the  same  subject  before  him ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  had 
it  in  his  power  to  obtain  more  exact  information,  to  avoid  all 
party  spirit,  and  rectify  the  errors  of  his  predecessors. 

There  are  several  auxiliary  sciences  which  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  very  foundation  of  history ;  and  among  these,  geo- 
gnnhy,  genealogy,  and  chronology,  hold  the  first  rank,  hi 
trutn,  no  fact  can  be  fully  established,  nor  can  any  narrative 
possess  interest,  unless  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  times 
and  places  in  which  the  events  have  happened,  as  well  as  to 
the  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in  them,  be  previously 
made  known,  and  distinctly  explained.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  geography,  genealogy,  and  chronology,  are  the  faithful  in- 
terpreters and  inseparable  companions  of  history. 

Geography  may  be  divided  into  mathematical,  physical,  and 

Klitical ;  according  to  the  different  objects  which  it  embraces, 
athematical  geography  regards  the  earth,  considered  as  a 
measurable  body.  Physical  geography  has  for  its  object  to 
examine  the  natural  or  physical  structure  of  the  earth ;  while 
political  geoffrephy  illustrates  the  different  divisions  of  the  earth 
which  men  nave  invented,  such  as  kingdoms,  states,  and  pro- 
tinces*  This  science  is  also  divided,  relatively  to  the  times  of 
which  it  treats,  into  ancient,  middle<«ge,  and  modem  geography. 
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AncieDt  geography  is  that  which  ej^lains  the  pnmitire  stale  of 
die  world,  and  its  political  dimions  prior  to  the  sul^version  of 
lae  Roman  Empire  in  the  west.  By  the  geography  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  understood  that  which  acquaints  us  with  the  political 
state  of  the  nations  who  figured  in  history  from  the  fifth  century 
lo  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth. 
Modem  geography  represents  to  as  the  state  of  the  world  and 
its  political  divisions,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
time. 

Antiquity  has  handed  down  to  us  the  works  of  several  very 
emineot  geographers,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  are  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  Pomponius  Mela,  Pausanias,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzan« 
tiiim.  Among  the  moderns  who  have  laboured  in  this  depart** 
ment  of  geography,  those  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice, 
areCluverius^Cellarius^BrietyDAnville,  Gosselin,  Mannert,  and 
Ukert. 

The  geography  of  the  middle  ages  is  but  little  known  ;  and 
remains  yet  a  sort  of  desert  which  demands  cultivation.  There 
does  Dot  exist  a  single  geographiccd  work  which  gives  a  correct 
representation  of  that  new  order  of  things,  which  the  German 
nations  introduced  into  Europe  after  the  downfall  of  the  fioman 
Empire  in  the  fifth  century.  The  literati  of  France  and  Ger- 
many have  thrown  some  rays  of  light  on  certain  parts  of  these 
obscure  regions ;  but  no  nation  in  Europe  can^et  boast  of  having 
thoroughly  explored  them. 

Of  modem  authors,  the  most  conspicuous  as  the  restorer  of 
geographical  science,  is  Sebastian  Munster,  a  German,  who 
published  a  voluminous  work  on  cosmography,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Flemings  and  the  Dutch 
have  been  among  the  earliest  cultivators  of  geography  since 
the  revival  of  letters.  Ortelius,  Gerard  Mercator,  Varenius, 
Janson,  Bleau,  and  Fischer,  are  well  known  by  the  maps  and 
learned  works  which  they  have  produced. 

Among  the  number  of  celebrated  French  geographers  are  to 
be  reckoned  Sanson,  Delisle,  Cassini,  D*Anville;  and  more 
recently  Zannoni,  Bauche,  Mentelle,  Barbie  du  Bocage,  Malte- 
Brun,  &c.  Delisle  is  the  first  who  submitted  geography  to  the 
touchstone  of  astronomical  observation.  Busching,  a  German, 
wrote  a  work  on  geography,  which  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  has  received  various  additions  and 
improvements,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  French  transla- 
tors. M.  Ritter,  a  professor  at  Berlin,  published  a  work  in 
which  he  gives  a  new  and  scientific  form  to  geography. 

It  yras  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
the  attention  of  the  learned  was  turned  more  particularly  towards 
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geomphy,  when  a  series  of  the  most  elegant  maps  appeared  ir 
all  the  pnncipal  states  of  Europe.  The  wars  that  sprung  from 
the  revolution  encouraged  several  engineers  and  geographers, 
both  foreigners  and  Frenchmen,  to  publish  those  masterpieces 
of  their  art,  the  charts  and  plans  of  the  countries  that  had  served 
as  the  theatre  of  hostilities. 

Connected  with  geography  is  the  science  of  Statistics^  or  the 
study  of  the  constitution  and  political  economy  of  states.    Two 
Italians,  Sansovino  and  Botero,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
century,  were  the  first  that  attempted  to  treat  this  as  a  particular 
science,  separate  and  distinct  from  geography-     The  Germans 
followed  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Italian  writers ;  they 
introduced  statistics  into  their  Universities  as  a  branch  of  study, 
ai^d  gave  it  also  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known.'     It  was 
chiefly,  however,  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  governments  of  Europe  encouraged  the  study  of  this 
new  science,  which  borrows  its  illustrations  from  history,  and 
constitutes  at  present  an  essential  branch  of  national  polity. 

Oenealogy,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the  origin  and 
descent  of  illustrious  families,  is  not  less  important  to  the 
knowledge  of  history,  than  geography.  It  teaches  us  to  know 
and  distinguish  the  principal  characters  that  have  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world ;  and  by  giving  us 
clear  and  explicit  ideas  of  the  ties  of  relationship  that  subsist 
among  sovereigns,  it  enables  us  to  investigate  the  rights  of 
succession,  and  the  respective  claims  of  rival  princes. 

The  study  of  Genealogy  is  full  of  difficulties,  on  account  of 
the  uncertamty  and  fabulous  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of 
almost  every  great  family  is  enveloped.  Vanity,  aided  by  flattery, 
has  given  birth  to  a  thousand  legendary  wonders,  that  fall  to 
pieces  at  the  touch  of  sound  criticism.   It  is  by  the  light  of  this 
science  that  we  learn  to  distinguish  certainties  from  probabilities, 
and  probabilities  from  fables  and  conjectures.     Few  families 
who  have  occupied  the  thrones  of  former  dynasties,  or  who  now 
hold  pre-eminent  rank  in  Europe,  can  trace  their  genealogy 
beyond  the  twelfth  century.     The  House  of  Capet  is  the  only 
one  that  can  boast  of  a  pedigree  that  reaches  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century.      The  origin  of  the  royal  families  of 
Savoy,  Lorraiuv  Brunswick,  England,  and  Baden,  belongs  to  the 
eleventh  century  ;  all  the  others  are  of  a  date  posterior  to  these. 

A  single  fact  in  diplomatics  has  proved  sufficient  to  discredit 
a  multitude  of  errors  and  fables,  that  tradition  had  engraAed 
on  the  legends  of  the  dark  ages.  From  the  examinations  that 
have  been  made  of  ancient  charters  and  records,  there  is  abun< 
dant  evidence  that,  prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  among  families 


ffCB  the  most  iUastrioas,  the  disdnedon  of  sunmines  wm  iu* 
imown.  The  greatest  noblemeD»  and  the  presumption  is  much 
hstmgei  thst  common  gentlemen,  never  used  any  other  sigoa* 
are  ihan  tiieir  baptismal  name ;  to  which  they  sometimes  an- 
sexed  that  of  the  dignity  or  order  with  which  they  yrere  invested. 
Theie  was  therefore  little  chance  of  distinguishing  families 
from  each  other,  and  stiU  less  of  distinguishing  individuab  of 
one  and  the  same  family.  It  vas  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
elerenth  century,  and  during  the  era  of  the  crusades,  that  the  use 
f  family  names  was  gradually  introduced ;  and  that  they  began, 
m  their  public  transactions,  to  superadd  to  their  baptismal  and 
isanorary  names,  that  of  the  country  or  territory  they  possessed, 
or  the  castle  where  they  had  their  residence ;  and  it  must  have 
required  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  this  practice  became 
general  in  Bnrope. 

The  Germans  were  the  first,  after  the  Reformation,  who 
combined  the  study  of  genealogy  with  that  of  history.  Among 
their  most  distinguished  genealogists  may  be  mentioned  £ein* 
eras  fieineccius,  Jerome.  Henninges,  Elias  Reusner,  Nicolas 
Riitershusius,  James- William  Imhof,  and  the  two  Gebhards  of 
Luneburg,  father  and  son.  The  work  of  Henninges  is  much 
sought  after,  on  account  of  its  rarity;  but  the  genealogical 
labours  of  the  two  Gebhards  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
profound  and  accurate  criticism  they  display.  The  principal 
writers  on  this  subject  among  the  French  are,  D'Hozier,  Gode- 
froy,  Andrew  Duchesne,  St.  Marthe,  Father  Anselme,Chazot  de 
Xantigny,  and  M.  de  St.  Allais. 

CnsoifOLOGr,  or  the  science  of  computing  time,  represents, 
facts  or  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  occurred.  The 
historian  ought  by  no  means  to  neglect  to  ascertain,  as  nearfy 
as  possible,  the  exact  and  precise  date  of  events ;  since,  without 
ibis  knowledge,  he  will  be  perpetually  liable  to  commit  anachro- 
nisms, to  confound  things  with  persons,  and  often  to  mistake 
efiects  for  causes,  or  causes  for  efiects. 

This  study  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  which  are  as  perplex* 
iug  as  they  are  singularly  various,  both  in  kind  and  degree. 
These  embarrassments  relate  chiefly,  1.  To  the  age  of  the 
world ;  2.  The  diflerent  forms  of  the  year ;  3.  The  number  of 
rears  that  elapsed  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  4*. 
!rhe  variety  of  epochs  or  periods  of  reckoning  time. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  maintained  that  the  world 
was  eternal.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Py- 
thagorean sect,  attempted  to  prove  this  hypothesis,  in  a  treatise 
entitled  De  TJmverso,  which  the  Marquis  D*Argens  and  the 
Abbe  Batteux  have  translated  into  French.     Aristotle  followed 
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in  the  footsteps  of  Ocellus.    His  opinion  as  to  the  eternity  ol- 
the  universe,  is  detailed  at  length  in  his  commentaries  on  Physics. 

Some  modem  philosophers,  as  Bufibn,  Hamilton,  Dolomieu, 
Saossure,  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Sec,  have  assigned  to  our  globe 
an  existence  long  anterior  to  the  ag;es  "when  history  commences. 
Their  reasoning  they  support  by  the  conformation  of  the  globe 
itself,  as  well  as  the  time  that  must  have  necessarily  elapsed 
before  the  earth,  in  the  progresaive  operations  of  nature,  could 
be  rendered  a  suitable  habitation  for  man. 

The  most  ancient  account  that  we  have  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  human  race,  is  derived  from  Moses.  This 
leader  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  nation,  lived  about  1500  years 
before  Christ ;  and  nearly  1000  before  Herodotus,  the  most  an- 
cieiit  profane  author  whose  works  have  been  handed  down  to 
our  times.  According  to  Moses  and  the  Jewish  annals,  the 
history  of  the  human  race  does  not  yet  comprehend  a  period  of 
six  thousand  years.  This  account  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to 
that  0^  several  ancient  nations,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Indians, 
Chaldeans,  Thibetians,  and  Chinese,  who  carry  back  their  chro- 
nology to  a  very  remote  date,  and  far  beyond  what  Moses  has 
assigned  to  the  human  race.  But  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to 
remark,  that  this  high  antiquity,  which  vanity  has  led  these  na* 
tions  to  adopt  as  a  reality,  is  either  altogether  imaginary,  or 
purely  roytholoffical,  founded  on  a  symbolical  theology,  whose 
mysteries  and  allegories  have  been  but  little  understood.  This  - 
prmieval  epoch  is  usually  filled  with  gods  and  demigods,  who 
are  alleged  to  have  reigned  over  these  nations  for  so  many  my« 
riada  of  years. 

Traditions  so  fabulous  and  chimerical  will  never  destroy  the 
authenticity  of  Moses,  who  independently  of  his  nativity,  and 
the  remote  age  in  which  he  lived,  merits  implicit  credit  from 
the  simplicity  of  his  narrative,  and  from  the  circumstance,  that 
there  has  never  yet  been  discovered  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  earth,  any  organic  evidence  or  work  of 
human  art,  that  can  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  history  of  the 
world,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  human  race,  is  ante* 
cedent  to  the  age  which  the  Jewish  legislator  has  assigned  it. 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  time,  a  considerable  period 
must,  no  doubt,  have  elapsed  before  men  began  to  reckon  by 
years,  calculated  according  to  astronomical  observations.  Two 
sorts  or  forms  of  computation  have  been  successively  in  use 
among  diiTerent  nations.  Some  have  employed  solar  years,  caU 
culat^  by  the  annual  course  of  the  sun ;  others  have  made  use 
of  lunar  years,  calculated  by  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the 
(noon.     All  Christian  nations  of  the  present  day  adopt  the  solar 
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;  vihSit  the  lunar  cslcolation  is  that  followed  by  the  Ma- 
hometans. The  solar  year  consists  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48^, 
45'\  30"' :  the  limar  year,  of  364  days,  3  houre,  48*,  38",  12"' . 
"The  iorentioo,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  calculation  of 
the  solar  year,  is  due  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who,  by  the 
positioQ  of  their  coantry,  as  well  as  by  the  periodical  oreraow- 
Lags  and  ebbings  of  the  Nile,  had  early  and  ob^us  induce- 
ments for  making  astronomieal  observations.  The  solar  year 
has  andergone,  in  process  of  time,  various  corrections  and  de- 
nominations. The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  indicated  by 
the  distinctions,  still  in  use,  of  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  and 
the  Reformed  year. 

Julius  Caesar  introduced  into  the  Roman  empire,  the  solar  or 
Egyptian  year,  which  took  from  him  the  name  of  the  Julian 
year.     This  he  substituted  instead  of  the  lunar  year,  which  the 
Etonians  had  used  before  his  time.     It  was  distinguished,  on  ac- 
coxunt  of  a  slight  variation  in  the  reckoning,  into  the  common 
and  bissextile  or  leap  year.     The  common  Julian  year  consist- 
ed of  365  days ;  and  the  bissextile,  which  returned  every  four 
years,  of  366  days.     This  computation  was  faulty,  inasmuch 
as  it  allowed  365  days,  and  6  entire  hours,  for  the  annual  re- 
volution of  the  sun;  being  an  excess  every  year,  of  11%  M'\ 
30"',  beyond  the  true  time.     This,  in  a  long  course  of  ages, 
had  amounted  to  several  days ;  and  began,  at  length,  to  derange 
the  order  of  the  seasons. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII., ^  wishing  to  correct  this  error,  empioyect 
an  able  mathematician,  named  Louis  Lilio,  to  reform  the  Julian 
year,  according  to  the  true  annual  coui«e  of  the  sun.  A  new 
calendar  was  drawn  up,  which  was  called  after  the  name 
of  that  pontiff,  the  Gregorian  calendar ;  and  as,  in  consequence 
of  the  incorrectness  of  the  Julian  era,  the  civil  year  had  gained 
ten  days,  the  same  Pope  ordered,  by  a  buU  published  in  1681, 
that  these  should  be  expunged  from  the  calendar ;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  the  5th  of  October  1582,  they  should  reckon  it  the  15th. 
The  Catholic  States  adopted  this  new  calendar  without  the 
least  difficulty;  but  the  Protestants  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  as  also  the  Russians  and  the  Greeks,  adhered 
to  the  Julian  year ;  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  old 
and  new  style,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  in  all 
public  acts  and  writings  since  the  year  1582  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  difference  between  the  old  and  new  style,  which, 
until  1699,  was  only  ten  days,  and  eleven  from  the  Gonunence>< 
ment  of  1700,  must  be  reckoned  twelve  days  during  the  pre» 
sent  century  of  1800;  so  that  the  Isi  of  January  of  the  old 
year,  answers  to  the  13th  of  the  new. 
vou  L  3 


The  Refifrmed  Year  or  Cdendar,  as  it  is  called,  is  distinct 
from  Uie  uregorian,  and  applies  to  the  caloalation  of  the  year, 
which  was  made  by  a  professor  at  Jena,  named  Weigf^l.      It 
difiers  from  the  Gregorian  year,  as  to  the  method  of  calculating 
the  time  of  Easter,  and  the  other  moveable  feasts  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches.    The  Protestants  of  Germany,  Holland,  Den- 
mark and  Switaerland,  adopted  this  new  calendar   in    1700 
Their  example  was  followed  in  1752,  by  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
1753,  by  Svgeden ;  but  since  the  year  1776,  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  abandoned  the  reformed 
calendar,  and  adopted  the  Gregorian ;  and  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no'^ation  in  ]^urope  at  this  day,  except  the  Russians 
and  the  Greeks,  which  makes  use  of  the  Julian  calendar,    or 
old  style.^ 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  variations  that  have  prevailed  as  to 
the  form  and  computation  of  the  year,  that  have  perplexed  the 
science  of  chronology ;  the  different  methods  of  commencing 
it,  have  also  been  the  source  of  much  confusion.     The  Romans, 
from  the  time  of  Julius  Gsesar,  began  the  year  on  the  first  of 
January.     The  ancient  Greeks  at  first,  reckoned  from  the  win- 
ter solstice,  and  afterwards  from  midsummer ;  the  Syro-Mace- 
donians  or  Seleucidte,  commenced  from  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  sacred  year  of  the  Jews,  began  with  the  first  new  moon 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  March ;  and 
their  civil  year  began  with  the  new  moon  immediately  follow- 
ing the  autumnal  equinox,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  same  diversity  of  practice  which  we  observe  among  the 
ancients,  existed  also  in  the  middle  ages.     The  Franks,  under 
the  Merovingian  kings,  began  the  year  with  the  month  of  March. 
The  Popes  began  it  sometimes  at  Christmas,  or  the  25th  of  De« 
cember ;  sometimes  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  and  sometimes  on 
the  25th  of  March,  called  indiscriminately  the  day  of  the  Annun- 
ciation or  Incarnation,     Under  the  Carlovingian  princes,  two 
methods  of  beginning  the  year  were  generally  prevalent  in 
France, — the  one  jSx^  its  commencement  at  Christmas,  or  the 
25th  of  December,  and  the  other  at  Easter ;  that  is,  at  the  day 
on  which  that  moveable  feast  happened  to  fall.     This  latter 
custom  prevailed  also  under  the  Capetian  kings,  and  it  was  not 
suppressed   until   near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Charles  IX.,  by  an  edict  published  in  1564,  ordered,  that  in 
FraTice  the  year  shoi^U  henceforth  commence  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nu^y.    Previously  to  this  ^dict,  it  sometimes  happened,  from 
th^  variable  date  oi  fiastei,  that  the  same  month  was  found  to 
occur  twice  in  one  and  the  same  year.    For  example,  the  jwx 
1358  having  begun  on  the  lat  of  April,  on  which  Easier  ixcj 
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to  £dl,  did  not  termioate  until  the  SOlh  of  Apcfl  fol- 
owing,  that  is,  on  the  eve  jirecediiig  Easter.  There  weie  con- 
vqueotly  in  this  year,  nearly  two  complete  months  of  Aprfl. 
Since  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  it  has  continued  the  invariable 
practice  in  France  to  begin  the  year  on  the  1st  of  Jannary.  / 
In  £ngland,  the  year  used  to  commence  on  the  25th  of  March,  f 
and  the  old  style  was  there  observed  nntil  1753 ;  when,  by  vir* 
tue  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1752,  Uie  beginning  of 
the  year  was  transferred  to  the  1st  of  Jannary.  It  was  decreed 
also,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  En* 
g\\sik  chronology  to  the  new  style,  the  3d  of  September  175B, 
shoold  he  reckoned  the  14th  of  the  same  month*        ' 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  perplejdty  and  confusion  that  must 
have  been  introduced  into  chronology,  as  much  by  the  difier^ 
ence  of  styles  as  by  the  different  methods  of  commencing  the 
fear.      Nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  we  should  here 
&nd  mistakes  and  contradictions  which,  in  reality,  have  no  ex- 
istence ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  writers  or  recorders  of  public 
acts,  who  employ  these  different  styles,  or  date  the  beginning  of 
\he  year  Tarionsly,  never  give  us  any  intimation  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  all  reckon  promiscuously  from  the  year  of  Christ's 
nativity,  without  informing  us  whether  they  follow  the  old  or 
the  new  style — ^whether  they  commence  the  year  in  the  month 
of  January  or  March,  at  Easter  or  at  Christmas. 

Modem  chronologists  have  found  much  embarrassment  in 
calculating  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  between  the  crea- 
tion and  the  birth  of  Christ.     Father  Petau,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  this  science,  admits,  that  this  point  of  chrono- 
logy is  to  be  established  rather  by  probable  cenjectures  than  s<h 
lid  arguments.     There  have  even  been  reckoned,  according  to 
Fabricius,  about  a  hundred  and  forty  difierent  opiniouB  respect* 
ing  Uie  epoch  of  Christ's  nativity.     Some  fix  this  era  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3616,  while  others  carry  it  back  to  the  year 
6484.    This  great  discordance  of  opinions  arises  from  the  con* 
tradictions  found  to  exist  between  the  three  principal  texts  of  the 
T  Old  Testament.     The  Hebrew  text,  for  instance,  to  which  most 
chronologists  gives  the  preference,  fixes  the  deluge  in  the  year 
of  the  world  1656 ;  whj^e,  according  to  the  Samaritan  text,  it 
happened  in  1307 ;  and,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  in  2242. 
The  system  at  present  most  accredited,  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  an  Irish  prelate,  who,  foimding  his  calculation  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  fixes  the  date  of  Christ's  nativity  in  the  year  of 
the  world  4000. 

A  variety  of  epochs  prevailed  at  di&rent  times ;  as  most  nap 
tioos,  both  ancient  and  modem*  who  had  governments  and  kwa 
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of  their  oivti,  adopted  chronological  eras  that  were  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  their  Olympiads,  and 
the  Syro-Macedonians  the  era  of  the  Seleocidie.  The  Romans 
calculated  by  consulships,  which  became  the  era  of  their  public 
acts ;  and  besides  these,  their  historians  used  to  reckon  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  which  goes  back  7^  years  before 
Christ,  or  3249  aAer  the  creation.  The  era  of  Dioclesian,  ]n-> 
troduced  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  and  sometimes  also  called 
the  era  of  the  martyrs,  began  in  the  year  284  after  Christ,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  used  in  the  West.  But,  without  stopping- 
here  to  enumerate  the  different  eras  of  antiquity,  we  shall  rather 
restrict  ourselves  at  present  to  the  pointing  out  of  those  that 
belong  more  properly  to  modem  history,  viz.  1.  The  era  of 
the  modern  Greeks.  2.  Of  the  modem  Jews.  3.  Of  the  Spa* 
niards.  4.  The  Hegira,  or  Mahometan  era.  6,  The  Diony* 
sian,  or  Christian  era. 

The  era  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mundane  era  of  Constantinople.  It  begins  5508  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  first  year  of  the  Incarnation  thus  falls 
in  the  year  of  the  world  5509 ;  and,  consequently,  the  year 
1823  of  the  Christian  era  answers  to  the  year  7331  of  the  Mun* 
dane  era  of  Constantinople.  Under  this  system,  two  kinds  of 
years  are  in  use,  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical.  The  former 
commences  with  the  month  of  September,  the  other  has  begun 
sometimes  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  sometimes  on  the  1st  of 
April.  This  era  is  followed,  even  at  this  day,  by  the  Greek 
church.  The  Russians,  who  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks,  along 
with  the  Christian  religion,  made  use  of  it  even  in  their  civil 
acts,  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  That  emperor,  in 
1700,  abolished  the  Mundane  era  of  Constantinople,  and  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Julian  calendar 
or  old  style. 

The  modem  Jews  have  likewise  a  mundane  era ;  as  they 
reckon  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  commences  on  the 
7th  of  October  of  the  Julian  year,  and  reckons  3761  years  be- 
fore Christ.  The  year  3762  of  the  world,  is  the  first  of  the 
Christian  era,  according  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  current  year 
(1833)  answers  to  the  year  5583  of  their  mundane  era. 

In  Spain,  the  era  began  with  the  year  of  Rome  714,  thirty- 
eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  being  the  time  when  the 
triumvirate  was  renewed  between  Cssar  Octavianus,  Mark  An- 
tony, and  Lepidus.  The  Spaniards,  wishing  to  give  Octavia- 
nus some  testimony  of  their  satisfaction  on  being  comprehended 
within  his  province,  began  a  new  era  with  this  event,'  which 
prevailed  not  only  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  bat  also  in  Africa^ 
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ud  those  parts  of  Fnmce  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Visigoths.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  know,  that  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  constantly  employed  this  era  in  their 
annals  and  public  acts,  so  late  as  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
wheo  they  substituted  the  Christian  era  in  its  place. 

The  era  which  the  Mussulman  nations  follow  is  that  of  Ma* 
hoiM»eu  called  the  Heffira,  or  the  Flight  of  the  Prophet.  It  be- 
gan on  the  16th  of  July  622  A.  C,  and  is  composed  of  lunar 
years.  In  order  to  find  out  in  what  year  of  the  vulgar  era  any 
given  year  of  the  Hegira  falls,  it  is  necessary  first  to  reduce 
the  lunar  into  solar  years,  and  then  add  the  number  622.  For 
example,  the  year  1238  of  the  Heffira,  answers  to  the  year  1823 
of  the  Yulgar,  or  Christian  era.  ft  bc^gfan  on  the  18th  of  Sep> 
tember  1822,  and  ended  on  the  7th  of  the  following  September. 

Dionysius  or  Denys  the  Little,  a  Soman  Abb^,  who  Uved  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  about  the  year  of  Christ  590, 
was  the  author  of  the  vulgar  era,  which  aAerwards  received  a 
more  perfect  form  from  the  hands  of  the  venerable  Bede,  an 
£nglish  monk,  about  the  year  720.  Before  that  time,  the  Latins, 
or  Christians  of  the  West,  employed  the  era  of  the  Consuls,  or 
that  of  Dioclesian.  Denys  the  Little,  imagining  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  the  Christians  to  reckon  their  time  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  calculate 
the  number  of  years  that  had  elapsed  from  the  Incarnation  to 
his  own  times.  Modem  chronologists  have  remarked,  that 
both  Denys  and  Bede  were  mistaken  in  their  calculations  ;  but 
a  difierence  of  opinion  prevails  on  this  subject,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  learned  worlc  of  Fabricius.  Tnere  are  some  of 
these  chronologists  who  date  the  birth  of  Christ  thirty-four  years 
earUer,  while  others  fiod  a  difierence  of  but  one  year,  or  at  most 
four,  between  the  true  epoch  of  the  nativity,  and  that  adopted 
by  Denys.  This  di^hgreement  of  the  modem  chronologists  has 
given  rise  to  the  distinction  between  the  trtu  era  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  the  Vulgar  or  Dimiynan  era,  which  the  general 
usage  has  now  consecrated  and  established. 

In  France,  this  era  was  not  introduced  until  the  eighth  century. 
We  find  it  employed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  Germany,  Liptines,  and  Soissons,  held  in  the  years 
742-^-4,  under  Pepin,  sumamed  the  Short  The  Kings  of 
France  never  used  it  in  their  public  acts,  until  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century ;  and  the  Popes  only  since  the  eleventh. 

In  order  to  compare  the  difilerent  eras,  and  to  &cilitate  the 
process  of  reducing  the  years  of  one  into  those  of  another,  a 
scheme  has  beeen  proposed  called  the  Julian  period.  The  in- 
vention of  this  is  due  to  Joseph  Scaliger»  a  professor  at  Leyden, 
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and  well  known  by  his  chronological  woiks.  He  gaTe  it  the 
name  of  Julian,  because  the  Julian  year  served  as  the  basis  of 
it.  It  is  composed  of  the  seyeral  products  of  the  cycles  of  the 
SUP,  the  moon,  and  the  indictions  multiplied  by  each  other. 

The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a  period,  or  revolution  of  twenty- 
eight  solar  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  same  order  of  years 
returns,  by  a  kind  of  circle  or  cycle.  Its  use  is  to  indicate  the 
days  on  which  each  year  commences,  and  the  Dominical  Let- 
ters. These  are  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c, 
D,  E,  F,  6,  which  are  employed  to  indicate  the  seVen  days  of  the 
week,  more  particularly  the  Sabbath  (dies  Dominica,)  At  the 
end  of  twenty-eight  years,  of  which  this  cycle  is  composed, 
there  returns  a  new  order  or  series  of  years,  so  similar  to  the 
preceding,  that  the  dominical  letters  again  answer  exactly  to  the 
same  days. 

The  cycle  of  the  moon  comprises  nineteen  lunar  years,  twelve 
of  which  are  called  common,  and  the  remaining  seven  interca- 
lary ;  these  yield  a  product  of  6939  days  18  hours,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  the  ancients  f  and  are  equal  to  nineteen 
Julian  or  solar  years.  By  means  of  this  cycle  always  re- 
curring, the  new  moons  fall  again  on  the  same  days  and  the 
same  hours  on  which  they  had  happened  nineteen  years  before ; 
so  that,  for  all  the  new  moons,  the  cycle  which  is  to  come  is 
entirely  similar  to  the  preceding.  The  cipher  which  indicates 
the  year  of  the  cycle»  is  called  the  goldefi  number^  because  they 
used  to  write  it  in  characters  of  gold  in  the  ancient  calendars, 
where  it  was  employed  to  mark  the  times  of  the  new  moons. 

The  cyde  of  indiciums  is  a  cycle  which  recurs  every  fifteen 
years  ;  and  whirh,  like  those  already  mentioned,  was  frequent- 
ly emplo]^ed  in  charters  and  public  records.  The  origin  of 
tnese  mdictions  is  generally  referred  to  a  contribution  or  cess 
appointed*  for  fifteen  years,  bv  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  re- 
.  newed  for  the  same  period.  They  began  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino the  Oreat,  that  is,  about  the  year  of  Christ  313,  and  are 
distinguished  into  three  kinds ;  1.  That  of  Constantinople^ 
which  was  employed  by  the  Greek  Emperors,  and  began  on 
the  Ist  of  September ;  3.  That  which  was  termed  the  Imperial, 
or  Cesarean  indiction,  the  use  of  whkk  was  limited  to  the 
West,  and  which  began  on  the  85th  of  September  ,*  and,  3. 
The  Roman  or  Pontifical  indictioii,  which  the  Popes  employed 
in  their  bulls.  This  last  began  on  the  35th  of  JDecerober,  or 
the  1st  of  January,  according  as  x^  one  or  the  other  of  these 
dai^  was  reckoned  by  the  Romans  the  fiist  of  Ae  new  year. 

The  cycle  of  the  sun,  coinprising  twenty-eight  yeaars,  mtA 
Aat  of  tne  moon  nineteen,  when  m^ltiplietf  tt^fother,  give  a 
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prodiKi  of  532,  which  i>  called  the  Pkochal  eycle,  becante  it 
serves  to  ascertain  the  feast  of  Easter.  The  product  of  632^ 
multiplied  by  15,  the  cycle  of  indictions,  amounts  to  the  num« 
ber  7960,  which  constitutes  the  Julian  period.  Within  the  con^ 
pass  of  this  period  may  be  placed,  as  it  were,  unAer  one  view, 
these  different  eras  and  epochs,  in  order  to  compare  and  reeen* 
cile  them  with  each  other ;  adopting,  as  their  common  term,  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  fixed  to  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period. 

History  has  been  divided,  according  to  the  difierent  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  into  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary. 
Civil  and  political  history  is  occupied  entirely  with  events 
that*re]ate  to  mankind,  as  distributed  into  societies,  and  united 
together  by  governments,  laws,  and  manners.  Ecclesiastical 
history  is  confined  to  those  events  that  properly  belong  to  reli- 
gion. Literary  history  treats  more  particularly  of  the  origin^ 
progress,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  which  is  a  subdivision  of  Literary  History^ 
illustrates  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  that  nave  flou- 
rished in  the  world,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Another  division  of  history,  according  to  its  extent,  is  ioat  ot 
Universal,  General,  and  Particular  History.  Universal  history 
gives  a  kind  of  outline  or  summary  of  the  events  of  all  the  na* 
tions  that  have  figured  on  the  earth,  from  the  remotest  ages  to 
the  present  time. 

By  general  history,  is  understood  that  which  treats  of  the 
revolutious  that  have  happened  in  the  world,  whether  of  great 
states  or  confederate  powers,  or  of  several  nations  combined  to- 
gether, by  various  and  complicated  interests.  Thus,  there  may 
be  a  general  history  of  France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  a  general 
history  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  general  history  of  Europe, 
&c.  Particular  history  embraces,  in  detail,  the  events  of  a  par- 
ticular people,  or  province,  or  city,  or  illustrious  indivictual. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  which  it  treats,  history  is 
distinguished  into  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Ancient  history  is  that  of  the  nations  who  flourished 
from  the  time  of  the  creation  to  the  fifth  century ;  while  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages  has,  for  its  object,  the  revolutions 
that  took  place  from  the  fiAh  to  the  ^hd  of  tJie  fifteenth  century. 
What  is  now  termed  modem  history,  is  that  which  retraces  the 
events  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

This  divisioa,  which  applies  more  particularly  to  the  history 
of  Burope,  is  founded  on  the  great  revolutions  which  this  part 
of  the  world  experienced  ia  die  fifth  and  fifteenth  oantitriea. 
The  Involution  ^  the  fifth  centwry  ended  in  the  subvemon  of 
tke  Roman  empire  in  the  Weat,  and  gave  hitth  to  the  principal 
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States  in  modern  Europe ;  while  that  of  the  fifteenth  centary, 
which  dates  its  commencement  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  brought  along  with  it  the  revival  of  literature 
«ad  the  fine  arts,  and  the  renovation  of  civil  society  in  JBurope. 

Although  ancient  history  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the 
following  work,  nevertheless  it  appeared  necessary  to  give  here 
a  brief  sketch  of  it  to  the  reader,  with  the  view  of  connecting 
the  order  of  time,  and  the  chain  of  the  great  events  that  have 
occurred  from  the  remotest  ages  to  the  present  day.  We  have 
divided  it  into  three  periods,  the  first  of  which  embraces  3000, ' 
the  second  1000,  and  the  third  500  years. 

The  first  period,  which  comprises  thirty  centuries,  is  almost 
wholly  fabulous.     The  notices  of  it  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  are  very  imperfect.     The  order  of  time  cannot  be  estab- 
lished on  any  solid  foundation.     Even  the  authenticity  of  the 
famous  Parian  marbles,  has  been  called  in  question  as  spurious  ; 
and   there  is  no  other  chronology  that  can  guide  our  steps 
through  this  dark  labyriuth  of  profane  history.     The  only  lite- 
rary monuments  that  are  left  us  of  these  remote  and  obscure 
ages,  are  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Jews.     Herodotus,  the 
earliest  prolane  historian,  vrrote  more  than  a  thousand  years 
after  Moses,  and  about  450  before  Christ.     He  had  been  prece- 
ded several  centuries  by  Sanchoniathon  the  Phcenician ;  but 
the  work  of  this  latter  historian  is  lost,  and  there  exists  only  a 
few  scattered  fragments  of  it  in  Porphyry  and  Eusebius. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  the  4500  years  that  fall  within 
the  compass  of  ancient  history,  the  first  thirty  centuries  may, 
without  inconvenience,  be  retrenched.  Amidst  the  darkness  of 
those  ages,  we  discover  nothing  but  the  germs  of  societies,  gov- 
ernments, sciences  and  arts.  The  Egyptians,  the  Israelites,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  or  Chaldeans, 
made  then  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  the  first  who  cultivated 
astronomy.  Egypt  was  long  the  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Phoenicians,  without  any  other  guide  than  the  stars,  boldly  *  \ 
traversed  unknown  seas,  and  gave  a  vast  extent  of  intercourse 
to  their  commerce  and  *  navigation.  They  founded  many 
celebrated  colonies,  such  as  Carthage  in  Africa,  and  Malaga  and 
Cadiz  on  the  shores  of  Spain. 

The  history  of  Europe,  which  is  utterly  unknown  during  the 
first  two  thousand  years,  begins  to  exhibit  in  the  third  millenary, 
a  few  slight  notices  of  ancient  Greece.  A  multitude  of  petty 
states  had  then  taken  root ;  most  of  which,  as  Argos,  Athens 
and  Thebes,  had  been  founded  by  colonies  from  Egypt.    The 
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Sleeks,  m  imitatioD  of  the  Phoenicuuis,  applied  tbemaelves  tt 
aits,  naTigation,  and  commerce.  They  estahliahed  nnraeioQa 
coloEues,  not  only  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Min<v,  hat  on  thoee  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  That  in  lower  Italy  or  Calahria,  was  known 
by  die  name  of  Magna  Or»cia. 

It  was  during  the  second  period  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the 
fourth  millenary,  that  great  and  powerful  monarchies  arose; 
which  contributed  to  the  progress  of  arts  and  ciyiliaation,  and 
the  perfection  of  society.  These  are  commonly  reckoned  fiTo, 
Tiz.  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian, 
and  the  Roman ;  ail  of  which  successively  established  them 
selTes  on  the  ruins  of  each  other. 

The  history  of  the  two  first  monarchies  is  enveloped  in 
mystery  and  doubt.  Of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  nothing  now 
remains  but  their  pyramids,  their  temples,  and  obelisks, — monii- 
meats  which  can  only  attest  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt.     , 

As  to  the  Assyrian  antiquities,  the  contradictions  that  we  find 
between  the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  cannot  fail  to 
make  us  reject,  as  fabulous,  the  details  of  the  latter,  respecting 
the  magnificence  of  Ninus,  Semiramas,  and  Sardanapalus,  the 
supposed  monarchs  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  this  empire,  or  the  conquests  of  these  kings, 
beyond  what  we  find  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Jews. 
Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Sama* 
ria  or  Israel,  about  the  year  of  the  world  3270 ;  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, one  of  his  successors,  conquered  that  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  about  the  year  3403. 

The  Persian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Cyrus,  who  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,^  taking 
the  city  of  Babylon,  about  the  year  of  the  world  346^.  The 
empire,  when  at  its  greatest  height,  under  Darius  Hystaspes, 
comprehended  all  that  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  the  Eozine  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Egypt  in  Africa,  and  Thrace  in  Europe,  were 
subject  to  its  laws.  After  a  duration  of  neariy  two  centuries, 
it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians  in  the  year  3672. 
Greece,  which  was  at  first  divided  into  several  petty  king* 
doms,  changed  its  condition  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  millenary ;  when  its  principal  cities,  till  then  governed 
by  kings,  formed  themselves  into  detached  republics.  An  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  spread  over  all  Greece,  and  inspired  every 
bosom  with  the  love  of  glory.  Military  bravery,  as  well  as  arts, 
and  talents  of  all  kinds,  were  fostered  and  encouraged  by  public 
games,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Olympic*    Two  cities» 
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AtheB8  and  Lacedemon,  fixed  upon  themselves  for  a  time  the 
eyes  of  all  Greece.  Solon  was  the  legislator  of  the  former,  and 
Lycurgos  of  the  latter.  To  these  two  repablics  all  the  rest  suc- 
cumbed, either  as  allies,  or  by  right  of  conquest.  Athens  has 
rendered  herself- immortal  by  the  yictories  which  she  gained 
over  the  Persians,  at  the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Piataea;  fought  a.  m.  3512,  3522,  and  3623. 

The  ascendency  which  these  yictories  proc:\red  the  Atheni- 
ains  over  the  rest  of  the  Greek  states,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  became  the  principal  cause  of  the 
famous  civil  war  which  arose  in  3672,  between  these  two  repub* 
lies,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
This  was  followed  by  various  other  civil  wars ;  and  these  dis- 
asters contributed  to  greatly  exhaust  the  Greeks,  and  to  break 
that  union  which  had  been  the  true  source  of  their  prosperity 
and  their  glory.  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  had  the  address  to 
turn  these  unhappy  divisions  to  his  own  advantage,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  all  Greece.  The  battle  of  Chsronea, 
which  he  gained  over  the  Athenians  about  the  year  of  the 
world  3664,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country. 

Alexander  the  Great,  son  of  Philip,  afterwards  attacked  the 
Persian  empire,  which  he  utterly  overthrew,  in  consequence  of 
Ihe  three  victories  which  he  gained  over  Darius  Codomannusy 
the  last  of  the  Persian  kings,  at  the  passage  of  the  Granicus  in 
3668,  at  Issus  in  3669,  and  near  Arbela  in  3672. 

The  monarchy  founded  by  Alexander  fell  to  pieces  after  his 
death.  From  its  wreck  were  formed,  among  others,  by  three 
of  his  generals,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Macedon,  Syria  and 
Egypt;  all  of  which  were  conquered  in  succession  by  the  Ro- 
mans, A.  M.  3835,  3936,  and  3972.  Greece  itself  had  been 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  after  the  famous  sack  of  Corinth, 
and  the~  destruction  of  the  Acheean  league,  a.  m.  3856,  or  144 
years  before  Christ. 

The  empire  of  the  Greeks  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
Romans,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  its  predecessors,  not 
more  by  its  extent  and  duration,  than  by  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  was  administered,  and  the  fine  monuments  of  all  kinds 
which  it  has  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  greatness  of  this  em- 
pire was  not,  however,  the  achievement  of  a  single  conqueror, 
but  the  work  of  ages.  Its  prosperity  must  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Republic,  which  inspired  the 
Romans  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism — 
whi^  animated  them  to  glory  and  perseverance,  and  taught 
them  to  despise  dangers  and  death.  Their  religion,  likewise, 
served  as  a  powerful  engine  to  restrain  and  direct  the  multitude, 
according  to  the  views  and  designs  of  the  government. 


The  eurlier^part  of  tbe  Bomu  Uftoiy  may  be  dividad  miIo 
three  periods.  The  first  of  these  lepresenU  Some  under  the 
goTemment  of  kings ;  from  the  time  of  its  foundatioov  about 
the  year  of  the  world  3249,  to  the  expulsion  of  Taraoiii  the 
Proad,  and  tbe  establishmeot  of  the  Kepublioi  in  3493.  The 
second  extends  from  the  establishment  of  the  Repablic,  in  the 
jeBT  of  Some  245,  to  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the  year  of  the 
City  490,  and  of  the  world  3738.  The  third  commences  with 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  terminates  at  the  battle  of  Actiom, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Sepubllcan  government,  and  re-estab- 
lished monarchy  under  Augustus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723. 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  Koroans  had  to  sustain 
incessant  wars  with  their  neighbours,  the  petty  states  of  Italy. 
They  subdued  the  whole  of  that  peninsula  in  course  of  the 
second  period ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  third,  that  they  carried 
their  arms  beyond  their  own  country,  to  conquer  the  greater 
portion  of  the  then  known  world.  The  first  two  periods  of  the 
Koman  history,  are  full  of  obscure  and  uncertain  traditions.  In 
those  remote  ages,  the  Romans  paid  no  attention  to  the  study  of 
letters.  Immersed  entirely  in  the  business  of  war,  they  had  no 
other  historical  records  than  the  annals  of  their  pontiff,  which 
perished  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the 
Gauls,  in  the  year  of  the  City  365. 

The  most  ancient  of  their  historians  was  Fabius  Pictor,  who 
wrote  his  Annals  in  the  sixth  century  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  or  about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  These 
Annals,  in  which  Fabius  had  consulted  both  tradition  and 
foreign  authors,  are  lost;  and  we  possess  no  information  on 
these  two  periods  of  Roman  history,  except  what  has  been  left 
us  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Titus  Livius,  who  both 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  whose  narratives  oflen  ror 
semble  a  romance  rather  than  a  true  history. 

The  cultivation  of  letters  and  arts  among  the  Romans,  did 
not,  properly  speaking,  commence  until  the  third  period ;  and 
after  they  had  had  intercourse  with  civilized  nations,  as  the 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks.  It  was  not  until  484  years  after  the 
building  of  the  city,  that  they  struck  their  first  silver  coinage  ; 
and  ten  years  afterwards,  they  equipped  their  first  fleet  against 
the  Carthaginians.  It  is  at  this  period,  also,  that  truth  logins 
to  dawn  upon  their  history,  and  to  occupy  the  place  of  fable 
and  tradition.  Besides  their  native  historians,  Titus  Ldvias^ 
Floru9,  and  Yelleius  Paterculus,  several  Greek  authors,  as  Pof 
lybius,  Plutarch,  Appian  of  Alexandria,  Dion  Cassias,  dec.  have 
furnished  useful  ipemorials  on  this  period.  The  hiatorrof 
Polyb^us,  especiallyt  is  a  work  of  the  highest  n^rit«     Tha 
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Statesman  will  there  find  lessons  on  politics  and  government, 
and  the  soldier  instructions  in  the  art  of  war. 

A  long  series  of  foreign  wars  put  the  Romans  in  possession 

of  the  Isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  Northern  Africa, 

Egypt,  Gaul,  lUyria,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Thrace,  and  all  Asia, 

[  as  lar  as  the  Euphrates.     The  destruction  of  the  powerful  re- 

i-  public  of  Carthage  was  the  grand  cast  of  the  die  that  decided 

t  the  empire  of  the  world  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 

:  Carthage  was  a  colony  which  the  ancient  Phenicians  had 

[  founded  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  modern  city  of  Tunis, 

[  in  the  year  of  the  world  3119,  and  130  before  the  founding  of 

[  Rome.     In  imitation  of  their  mother  country,  the  Carthaginians 

I  rendered  themselves  famous  by  their  merchandise  and  their 

I  marine.     The  extent' to  which  they  carried  their  commerce,  and 

I  the  force  necessary  for  its  protection,  rendered  their  arms  every 

where  victorious.     They  gradually  extended  their  conquests 

along  the  shores  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the 

Mediterranean. 

The  attempts  which  they  had  made  to  get  possession  of 
{Sicily,  was  the  occasion  of  embroiling  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans.     For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  Rome  and  Carthage 
disputed  between  them  the  empire  of  the  world;  and  it  was 
'  not  until  these  two  mighty  rivals  had,  more  than  once,  made 

each  other  tremble  for  their  independence,  that  the  Carthaginians 
yielded  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror.  Their  capita],  after  a 
siege  which  lasted  nearly  three  years,  was  completely  laid  in 
ruins  by  the  famous  Scipio  JSmilianus,  the  scholar  of  Polybius. 
No  monument  of  the  Carthaginians  now  remains  to  point  oat 
the  ancient  splendour  of  that  republic.  Their  national  archives, 
and  all  the  literary  treasures  they  contained,  perished  with  the 
city,  or  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  destruction  of 
Carthage  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  608,  and  of  the  world 
3856,  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  sack  of  Corinth. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  more  especially  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  occasioned  a  wonder- 
ful revolution  in  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Romans 
The  riches  of  the  East,  the  arts  and  institutions  of  the  van* 
quished  nations,  brought  them  acquainted  with  luxuries  they 
had  never  known,  which  soon  proved  the  fatal  harbingers  of 
vice.  Their  patriotism  and  love  pf  liberty  insensibly  declined, 
and  became  extinct :  powerful  and  ambitious  citizens  fomented 
insurrections  and  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  subversion  of 
4he  republican  government,  and  the  establishment  of  n^onarchy. 
Two  triumvirates  appeared  in  succession.  The  first  consisted 
Qf  Pompeyi  CestUj  and  <?rassasj  and  was  dissolved  in  conse- 
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qneiiee  of  the  eivil  war  that  woae  amoiff  the  trianiTirs.  Cssaii 
having  conquered  Pompey  at  the  batUe  of  Pharsalia,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  706^  became  master  of  the  empire,  under  the  title 
of  perpetual  dictator.  This  new  elevation  of  fortune  he  did 
not  long  enjoy ;  he  was  assassinated  in  the  senate  by  a  band  of 
conspirators,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Brutus,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  710,  and  42  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

A  second  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Mark  Antony, 
CsBsar  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus.  Many  thousands  of  illustri- 
ooa  Romans,  and  among  others  Cicero,  were  at  this  time  pro- 
scribed, and  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  triumvirs.  Jealousy 
having  at  length  disunited  these  new  tyrants,  Octavianus  stripped 
Lepidus  of  his  power,  and  defeated  Mark  Antony  in  the  famous 
naval  battle  which  took  place  near  the  promontory  of  Actium, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  723.  Antony  having  been  assassinated  in 
£g3^t,  immediately  after  his  defeat,  Cssar  Octavianus  became 
sole  master  of  the  empire,  which  he  afterwards  ruled  with 
sovereign  authority  under  the  name  of  Augustus. 

At  this  time  the  Roman  empire  comprehended  the  finest 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  with  Egypt  and  all  the  northern 
part  of  Africa.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates.  The  successors 
of  Augustus  added  the  greater  part  of  Britian  to  the  empire. 
Trajan  carried  his  victorious  arms  beyond  the  Danube ;  he  con- 
quered the  Dacians,  who  inhabited  those  countries  known  at 
present  under  the  name  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia, 
Walachia,  and  Bessarabia.  In  the  East  this  prince  extended  the 
limits  of  the  empire  bevond  the  Euphrates,  having  subdued 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Colchis  and  Iberia,  (or  Geor- 
gia ;)  but  the  conquests  of  Trajan  were  abandoned  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  the  empire  again  shrunk  within  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  Augustus. 

This  empire,  which  extended  from  north  to  south  nearly  six 
hundred  leagues,  and  more  than  a  thousand  from  east  to  west, 
viz.  from  the  24^  to  the  56^  of  latitude,  comprised  a  total  of 
180,000  square  leagues.  The  population,  during  its  most 
flourishing  state,  may  be  estimated  at  about  120,000,000, — ^a 
population  which  equals  that  of  modern  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia  and  Turkey. 
The  government  which  had  been  introduced,  was  an  absolute 
monarchy,  only  clothed  with  the  forms  of  the  ancient  republic. 
Under  the  popular  titles  of  consul,  tribune  of  the  people,  gene- 
ral, grand  pontiff,  censor,  &c.  the  prince  united  in  himself  all 
the  various  attributes  of  supreme  power.  The  senate  indeed 
enjoyed  extensive  prerogatives;  the  legislative  power,  which 
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had  been  reserved  at  first  for  the  people,  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  this  body ;  but  as  the  military  were  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  prince,  and  as  he  had  also  at  his  command  a  numerous 
guard,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  was 
but  precarious,  and  by  no  means  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
prince. 

A  government  so  constructed  could  not  insure  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  except  under  princes  as  humane  as 
Titus,  as  just  and  enlightened  as  Trajan  and  the  Antonines ;  or 
so  long  as  the  forms  introduced  by  Augustus  should  be  respect- 
ed. It  could  not  fail  to  degenerate  into  arbitrary  power,  under 
tyrants  such  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian ;  and 
the  senate  must  then  have  been  but  a  servile  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince,  employed  by  him  to  facilitate  the  means  of 
satiating  his  passions  and  his  tyranny. 

The  maxims  of  absolute  power  soon  became  tbe  fashionable 
and  favourite  doctrine.  Civilians  began  to  teach  publicly,  that 
all  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  people  was  transferred  to 
the  prince ;  that  he  was  superior  to  the  laws ;  that  his  power 
extended  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens ;  and  that  he 
might  dispose  of  the  state  as  his  own  patrimony.  These  en- 
croachments of  despotism,  joined  to  the  instability  of  the  imperial 
throne,  the  decay  of  military  discipline,  the  unbridled  license  of 
the  troops,  the  employing  whole  corps  of  barbarians  in  their 
wars,  must  all  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  causes  that 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Constantine  the  Great,  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  that  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  made  it  the  established  religion  of  the 
state  in  324.  He  quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Caesars,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Byzantium,  in  330,  which 
took  from  him  the  name  of  Constantinople.  Anxious  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  his  new  capital,  he  stationed  the  flower  of  his 
legions  in  the  East,  dismantled  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  and  dispersed  into  the  provinces  and  towns,  the 
troops  who  had  heretofore  encamped  on  the  borders  of  these 
great  rivers.  In  this  way  he  secured  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  interior,  and  infdsed,  for  a  time,  a  new  vigour  ipto  the 
government ;  but  he  committed  a  great  mistake  in  giving  the 
first  example  of  making  a  formal  division  of  the  state  between 
his  sons,  without  regard  to  the  principle  of  unity  and  indivisi- 
bility which  his  predecessors  had  held  sacred.  It  is  true,  this 
separation  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  but  it  was  renewed 
afterwards  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  finally  divided  the 
empire  between  his  two  sons  in  the  year  395 ;  Arcadius  had  the 
•astern,  and  Honorius  the  western  part  of  the  empire.    This 
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litter  comprehended' Italy,  Oaul,  Britain,  Spain,  Northem  Afri« 
ca,  Rhetia,  Yindelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Illpia.  It  was 
daiing  the  reign  of  Honorius,  and  under  the  admmistratton  of 
his  minister  Stilicho,  that  the  memorahle  invasion  of  the  barba* 
rians  happened,  which  was  foUowed  shortly  alter,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Western  Empire. 

It  is  with  this  great  event,  which  gave  birth  to  a  variety  of 
new  states  and  kingdoms,  that  the  following  History  of  the  Revo* 
lotions  of  Burope  commences.  It  is  divided  into  nine  sections 
or  periods  of  time,  according  to  the  successive  changes  which  the- 
political  system  of  Europe  experienced  from  the  fifth  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  the  firsts  which  extends  to  the  year  800,  the  barbarians, 
who  invaded  die  Western  Empire,  formed  new  states  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Italy;  and  produced  a  complete  reyolotion  in  the 
governments,  laws,  manners,  letters,  and  arts  of  Europe.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  Franks  gained  the  ascendency  over 
the  other  European  nations ;  that  the  Popes  laid  the  ground- 
work of  their  secular  power;  that  Mahomet  founded  a  new  re- 
ligion in  Asia,  and  an  empire  which  extended  through  Africa 
into  Spain. 

In  the  second  period,  which  extends  from  800  to  962,  a  vast 
empire  was  erected,  and  again  dismembered,  after  enjoying  a 
short-lived  splendour.  From  its  wreck  were  fonned  new  king- 
doms, which  have  served  as  the  basis  for  several  states  of  mo- 
dern times.  Others  were  established  by  the  Normans,  Russians, 
and  Hungarians. 

In  the'^^'ri^  period,  which  terminates  with  the  year  1072, 
Germany  became  the  preponderating  power,  and  begran  to  de- 
cline, through  the  abuse  of  Uie  feudal  system.  The  House  of 
Cap^t  mounted  the  throne  of  France ;  and  the  Normans  achiev- 
ed the  conquest  of  England.  The  Northem  nations,  converted 
to  Christianity,  began  to  make  some  figure  in  history :  the  mo- 
narchy of  Russia  became  great  and  powerful ;  while  the  Gr^ek 
empire,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  fell  into  decay.  j 

^  During  the  fourth  period,  which  ends  with  the  vear  1300,  the 
Roman  rontifis  acquired  an  immense  sway.  This  is  also  the 
epoch  of  the  Crusades,  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
social  and  political  state  of  the  European  nations :  The  dark-r 
ness  of  the  middle  ages  began  gradually  to  disappear ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  communities,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs, 
gave  birth  to  new  ideas  of  liberty.  The  Roman  jurisprudence 
was  restored  from  the  neglect  and  oblivion  into  which  it  had 
&llen,  and  taught  in  the  universities :  Italy  was  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  republics,  and  the  kingdom  ot  .the  two  Sicilies,  and 
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of  Portttgal  were  fetinded :  The  inquisition  was  established  in 
France,  and  Magna  Gharta  in  England :  The  Moguls  in  the  east 
nuaed,  by  their  conquests,  a  powerful  and  extensive  empire. 

TheJ^h  period,  which  ends  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  14fi3,  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  Pontifical 
jurisdiction :  Learning  and  science  made  some  progress,  and 
various  important  discoreries  prepared  the  way  for  still  greater 
improvements :  Commerce  began  to  flourish,  and  extend  its  in* 
tercourse  more  widely:  T^e  European  states  assumed  their 
present  form ;  while  the  Turks,  an  Asiatic  race,  established  their 
dominion  in  Europe. 

The  sixth  period,  from  1453  to  1648,  is  the  epoch  of  the  re- 
viral  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  of  the  discovery 
America :  It  is  also  that  of  the  Reformation  of  religion  accom- 
plished in  Germany ;  the  influence  of  which  has  extended  over 
all  the  countries  in  the  world.  It  was  likewise  during  this 
period  that  Europe  was  desolated  by  religious  wars,  which 
eventually  must  have  plunged  it  again  into  a  state  of  barbarism. 
The  peace  of  Westphalia  became  the  basis  of  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe. 

In  the  seventh  period,  from  1648  to  1713,  this  federal  system 
was  turned  against  France,  whose  power  threatened  to  overturn 
the  political  balance  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  set 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  its  aspiring  monarchs,  while  that  of 
Oliva  adjusted  the  contending  claims  of  the  North. 

The  European  states,  delivered  from  the  terror  of  universal 
dominion,  began  to  think  the  establishment  of  it  an  impossibility ; 
and  losing  cohceit  of  the  system  of  political  equipoise,  they  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  maxims  of  injustice  and  violence. 

The  eighth  period,  which  comes  down  to  1789,  is  an  epoch 
of  weakness  and  corruption,  during  which  the  doctrines  of  a 
libertine  and  impious  philosophy  led  the  way  to  the  downfall  of 
thrones  and  the  subversion  of  social  order. 

[The  consequences  of  this  new  philosophy  bring  us  to  the 
ni7ith  period,  during  which,  Europe  was  almost  entirely  revolu- 
tionized. The  present  history  terminates  with  the  year  1815, 
which  forms  a  natural  division  in  this  revolutionary  epoch ;  the 
final  results  of  which  can  be  known  only  to  posterity  ] 
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CHAPTER  n.    * 

PBBIOD  I. 

Prom  tki  Ltvarion  rf  the  Baman  Empire  tn  the  West  bu  the 
Barharianij  to  the  time  of  Charlema^.    a.  p.  406—800. 

The  Roman  empire  had,  for  many  yean,  been  gradoally 
tending  towards  its  downfall.  Its  energies  were  euaosted; 
mnd  it  required  no  creat  efforts  to  lay  prostrate  that  gigantic 
power  which  had  umost  lost  its  strength  and  activity.  The 
vices  oi  the  govemment,  the  relaxation  of  diacipUne,  the  ani* 
mosities  of  faction,  and  the  miseries  of  the  people,  all  announced 
the  Approaching  rain  of  the  empire*  Di^i&i  by  mntoal  je*- 
lonsies,  enervated  by  loxury,  and  oppressed  by  despotism,  the 
Romans  were  in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  numerous  swaims 
of  barbarians  from  the  North,  who,  unacquainted  with  luxury, 
and  despising  danger  and  death,  had  learned  to  conquer  in  die 
lanks  of  the  Imperial  armies. 

Several  of  the  Emperors,  guided  by  a  short-sighted  policy, 
had  received  into  their  pay  entire  battalions  of  foreigners ;  and 
to  recompense  their  servicies,  had  assigned  them  settlements  in 
the  frontier  j^ovinces  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  Franks  obtained, 
by  way  of  compensation,  territories  in  Bek;ic  Oaul;  while  simi- 
lar grants  were  made  in  Pannonia  and  in  Thrace,  to  the  Vandals, 
Alans,  Goths,  and  other  barbarians.  This  liberality  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  which  was  a  true  mark  of  weakness,  together  with  the 
▼ast  numbers  of  these  troops  which  they  employed  in  their  wars, 
at  length  accustomed  the  barbarians  to  regard  the  empire  as  their 
raey*  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  406,  the  vandals,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Alans,  sounded  the  tocsin  of  that  famous  inva- 
sion which  accelerated  the  down&ll  of  the  Western  empire. 
The  example  of  these  nations  vms  soon  followed  by  the  Visi- 
goths, the  Burgimdians,  the  Alemanns,'  the  Franks',  the  Huns, 
the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  Heruls,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the 
Lombards.  All  these  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hans 
were  of  German  origin. 

4* 
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The  Yaixdals,  it  appears,  were  originally  settled  in  that  part 
of  northern  Germany  which  lies  hetween  the  Elbe  and  the  Vis- 
tula. They  formed  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Suevi,  as  did  also 
the  Burgundians  and  the  Lombards.  Afler  the  third  century, 
and  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Probus,  we  find  them,  with 
the  Burgundians,  engaged  in  warring  against  the  Romans  on 
the  Rhine.  In  the  time  of  Aurelian,  (272)  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  western  part  of  Dacia,  that  is,  in  Transylvania,  and 
a  part  of  modem  Hungary.  Oppressed  in  these  districts  by  the 
Goths,  they  obtained  from  Constantino  the  Great,  settlements  in 
Pannonia,  on  condition  of  rendering  military  service  to  the 
Romans.  They  remained  in  Pannonia,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  fiflh  century,  when  they  set  out  on  their  emigratiim  to- 
wards Gaul.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  they  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Alans,  a  people  originally  from  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  ancient  Scythia;  a  branch  of  which,  settled  in  Sarmatia 
near  the  source  of  the  Borysthenes  or  Dnieper,  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  there  made  a  formidable  stand  against 
the  Romans.  In  their  passage  through  Germany,  the  Vandals 
and  the  Alans  joined  a  body  of  the  Suevi,  who  also  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  eastward  of  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Alemanns.  United  in  this  rude  confederacy,  they  entered  Gaul, 
plundering  and  destroying  wherever  they  went.  Mayence, 
Worms,  Spire,  Strasbourg,  and  many  flourishing  cities  of  Gaul, 
were  pillaged  by  these  barbarians. 

The  Goths,*  the  most  powerful  of  these  destructive  nations, 
began  to  rise  into  notice  in  the  third  century,  af\er  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Caracalla.  They  then  inhabited  the  country  be- 
tween the  Vistula,  the  Dniester,  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  Tanais 
or  Don.  It  is  not  certain  whether  they  were  originally  frorti 
these  regions,  or  whether,  in  more  remote  times,  they  inhabited 
Scandinavia,  from  which,  according  to  Jornandes,  a  Gothic  au- 
thor, they  emigrated  at  an  early  period.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  they  were  of  German  extraction ;  and  that,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  they  made  the  CsBsars  tremble  on  their  thrones. 
The  Emperor  Aurelian  was  compelled  (274)  to  abandon  the  pro* 
vince  of  Dacia  to  their  dominion.' 

This  nation,  the  first  of  the  German  tribes  that  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,'  was  divided,  in  their  ancient  settlements 
beyond  the  Danube,  into  two  principal  branches.  They  who 
inhabited  the  districts  towards  the  east  and  the  Euxine  Sea« 
between  the  Dniester,  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  Tanais,  were 
called  Ostrogoths ;  the  Visigoths  were  the  branch  which  extend- 
ed westward,  and  occupied  ancient  Dacia,  and  the  regions  situ- 
ated between  the  Dniester,  the  Danube  amd  the  Vistula.    At- 
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tacked  in  these  vast  countries  by  the  Hans,  (375)  some  i9?ere 
sabjugttted,  and  others  compelled  to  abandon  their  habitations. 
A  part  of  the  Visigoths  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Thrace,  in 
Heesia,  and  the  frontiers  of  Dacia,  i^ith  consent  of  the  emperors ; 
who  granted  also  to  the  Ostrogoths  settlements  in  Pannonia. 
At  length  the  Visigoths,  after  having  twice  ravaged  Italy,  sacked 
and  plundered  Rome,  ended  their  conquests  by  establishing 
themselves  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  One  oranch  of  these  Goths 
appears  to  have  been  the  Thuringians,  whom  we  find  in  the 
fifth  century  established  in  the  heart  of  Grermany,  where  they 
erected  a  very  powerful  kingdom. 

The  Franks  were  probably  a  confederacy  which  the  German 
tribes,  situated  between  the  Khine,  the  Maine,  the  Weser,  and 
the  Elbe,  had  formed  among  themselves,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  liberty  and  independence  against  the  Romans.  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  about  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  did 
not  know  them  under  this  new  name,  which  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  the  historians  of  the  third  century.  Among  the  German 
tribes  who  composed  this  association,  we  find  the  Chauci,  the 
Sicambri,  the  Chamavi,  the  Cherusci,  the  Bructeri,  the  Catti, 
the  Ampsivarii,  the  Ripuarii,  the  Salii,  Sec*  These  tribes, 
though  combined  for  the  purposes  of  common  defence,  under 
the  general  name  of  Franks,  preserved,  nevertheless,  each  their 
laws  and  form  of  government,  as  well  as  their  particular  chiefs, 
and  the  names  of  their  aboriginal  tribes.  In  the  fourth,  and 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  whole  country 
lying  within  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Maine,  and  the  Elbe, 
was  called  Francia. 

Another  confederation  of  the  German  tribes,  was  that  of  the 
Alemanns  ;  unknown  also  to  Tacitus.  It  took  its  origin  about 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century.  Their  territories  ex- 
tended between  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Necker,  the  Main, 
and  the  Lahn.  On  the  east,  in  a  part  of  Franconia  and  modem 
Suabia,  they  had  for  their  neighbours  and  allies  the  Suevi, 
who,  after  having  long  fcfrmed  a  distinct  nation,  were  at  length 
blended  with  the  Alemanns,  and  gave  their  country  the  name 
of  Suabia.  The  Alemanns  rendered  themselves  formidable  to 
the  Romans,  by  their  frequent  inroads  into  Gaul  and  Italy,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries. 

The  Saxons,  unknown  also  to  Tacitus,  began  to  make  a 
figure  in  history  about  the  second  century,  when  we  find  them 
settled  beyond  the  Elbe,  in  modem  Holstein,  having  for  their 
neighbours  the  Angles,  or  English,  inhabiting  Sleswick  Proper. 
These  nations  were  early  distinguished  as  pirates  and  free- 
booters ;  and,  while  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanns  spread  diem- 
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selTes  ot«r  the  interior  of  Gaul,  the  Saxons  iofetted  the  coasts, 
and  even  extended  their  incursions  into  Britain.  The  Fruiks 
havinff  penetrated  into  Gaul  with  their  main  forces^  the  Saxons 
passed  me  Elbe,  and  in  course  of  time,  occupied,  or  umted  in 
alliance  with  them,  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Francia,  which 
took  from  them  the  name  of  Saxony.  There  they  subdivided 
themselves  into  three  principal  branches;  the  Ostphalians  to 
the  east,  the  Westphalians  to  the  west,  and  the  Angrians  or 
AngrivariaTiSf  whose  territories  lay  between  the  other  two, 
along  the  Weser,  and  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Hesse. 

Trb  Huns,  the  most  fierce  and  sanguinary  of  all  the  nations 
which  overran  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century,  came 
firom  the  remote  districts  of  northern  Asia,  which  were  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  From  tne  de» 
scriptions  which  the  historians  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
have  given  us  of  them,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  they  were 
Kaknucks  or  Monguls  originally.  The  fame  of  their  arms  had 
begun  to  spread  over  Europe  so  early  as  the  year  375  of  the 
dbistian  era.  Having  subdued  the  Alans,  and  crossed  the 
Tanais,  they  subverted  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  and 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  me  great  revolution  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, which  changed  the  face  of  all  Europe.  The  Eastern  empire 
first  felt  the  fury  of  these  barbarians,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
wherever  the3r  went,  rendered  the  Emperors  their  tributaries^ 
and  then  precipitated  themselves  on  the  West  under  the  conduct 
of  the  famous  Attila.' 

Several  of  the  nations  we  have  now  enumerated,  divided 
among  themselves  the  territories  of  Gaul.  This  province,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  important  in  the  Western  empire,  was 
repeatedly  overrun  and  devastated  by  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the 
filth  century.  The  Visigoths  were  the^rst  that  formed  settle* 
ments  in  it.  On  their  arrival  under  tl^e  command  of  King  Atulf 
or  Adolphus,  (412,)  they  took  possession  of  the  whole  country 
lying  within  the  Loire,  the  Rhine,  the  Durance,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Alps.  Toulouse  became  their  capital,  and  the 
residence  of  their  kings. 

The  Bvrounollns,  a  people,  it  would  appear,  ori|inally  from 
the  countries  situated  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  fol* 
lowed  nearly  in  the  track  of  the  Visigoths ;  as  we  find  them, 
about  the  year  413,  established  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  in 
Switzerland.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  they  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  those  parts  of  Gaul,  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Sequanob,  Lyonnois,  Viennois  and  Nai^ 
bonnois,  viz.  in  those  districts  which  formed,  in  course  of  time, 
the  two  Burgundies,  the  provinces  of  Lyonnois,  Davyhiny  and 
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Provence  on  tiiis  8id«  of  tbe  Damnce,  Satoj,  die  Bsya  de  Yiuil, 
(be  Yalais  and  Switzerland.'  These  conntries  theii  assimnd 
tke  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Bnrgundians. 

The  Albmanni  and  the  Susvi  became  floarishing  nations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  They  invaded 
those  countries  in  Gaul,  or  the  Cfermania  Prima  of  the  Romans* 
known  since  under  the  names  of  Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  May* 
ence,  dec* ;  and  extended  their  conquests  also  oyer  a  consideiabje 
part  of  Rhetia  and  Vindelicia. 

At  length  the  Franks,  having  been  repulsed  in  difierent  ren* 
counters  by  the  Romans,  again  passed  the  Rhine  (430,)  under 
the  conduct  of  Clodion  their  chief;  made  theroselTes  roasters 
of  the  greater  part  of  BeJgic  Graul,  took  possession  of  Tovmay, 
Cambray  and  Amiens ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  France  in  Gaul.  The  Romans,  however,  still  main- 
tained their  authority  in  the  interior  of  that  province,  and  the 
brave  iCtius  their  general  made  head  against  all  those  hordes 
of  barbarians  who  disputed  with  him  the  dominion  of  Gkul. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Hvus  made  their  appearance  on 
the  theatre  of  war.     The  fierce  Attila,  a  man  of  great  military 
talents,  after  having  overthrown  varioas  states,  conquered  Pan- 
nonia,  and  different  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  undertook  his  famous  expedition  into  GauL 
Marching  along  the  Danube  from  Pannonia,  at  the  head  of  an 
innumerable  army,^  he  passed  the  Rhine  near  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, pillaged  and  ravaged  several  places,  and  spread  the  terror 
of  his  arms  over  all  Gaul.  The  Franks  and  the  Visigoths  united 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Roman  General,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  barbarian*     A  bloody  and  obstinate  encounter 
took  place  (451,)  on  the  plains  of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  ot  Mery- 
sur-Seine,  according  to  others.   Thierry,  King  of  the  Visigotb, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thoasand  men,  perished  on 
the  field  of  battle.     Night  separated  the  combatants ;  and  Attila, 
who  found  his  troops  too  much  exhausted  to  renew  the  combaly 
resolved  to  retreat.     The  following  year  he  made  a  descent 
en  Italy,  and  committed  great  devastations.     This  proved  his 
last  expedition ;  for  he  died  suddenly  on  his  retom,  and  the 
monarchy  of  the  Huns  expired  with  him. 

The  defeat  of  the  Huns  did  not  re-establish  the  shattered  and 
ruinous  id&irs  of  the  Romans  in  GauL  The  Salian  Franks.* 
under  their  kings,  Meroveus  and  Childeric  I.,  the  successors  of 
Clodioui  extended  their  conquesu  more  and  more ;  till  at  lengdi 
Clovts,  son  of  Childeric  I.,  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  in  that  country,  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  in  48S» 
at  Soissons,  over  Syagrius,  the  last  of  the  Roman  genenls*  who 
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died  of  a  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  this  defeat.  The  Ale* 
manns  afterwards  having  disputed  with  him  the  empire  of  the 
Gauls,  he  routed  them  completely  (496,)  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Tolbiac  or  Zulpich  f  seized  their  estates,  and  soon  after  em- 
braced Christianity.  Emboldened  by  his  new  creed,  and  backed 
by  the  orthodox  bishops,  he  attacked  the  Visigoths,  who  were 
of  the  heretical  sect  of  Axius,  defeated  and  killed  their  king, 
Alaric  II.,  in  the  plains  of  Vougl^,  near  Poitiers,  (507,)  and 
stripped  them  of  all  their  possessions  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Pyrenees. ^°  Gaul  became  thus,  by  degrees,  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Franks.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  added  to 
their  conquests  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  (534,)  which 
they  totally  orerthrew. 

These  same  princes  increased  Jtheir  possessions  in  the  interior 
of  Germany,  by  the  destruction  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  the 
Thuringians  (531,)  comprising  those  vast  countries  between  the 
Werra,  the  Aller,  the  Elbe,  the  Saal,  the  Mulda,  and  the  Danube ; 
and  which  are  now  known  under  the  names  of  Saxony,  Thu- 
ringia,  Franconia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,'^  &c.  This  kingdom 
they  divided  with  their  allies  the  Saxons,  who  obtained  the  nor 
thern  part  of  it,  situated  between  the  Unstrut  and  the  Saal. 

While  the  Visigoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Franks  and  the 
Alemanns,  were  disputing  with  each  other  the  conquest  of  Gaul, 
the  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Alans,  turned  their  ambitious 
views  towards  Spain.  After  having  settled  some  years  in  Gaul, 
these  tribes  passed  the  Pyrenees  (409,)  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  most  lertile  regions  of  Spain.  The  Vandals  seized  B<b- 
tica,  and  a  part  of  Gallicia  ;  the  Suevi  seized  the  rest  of  Gal- 
licia;  while  the  Alans  took  possession  of  Lusitania,  and  the 
province  of  Carthagena.  The  Alans  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  sway  of  Gonderic,  King  of  the  Vandals  (420,)  while  the 
Suevi  preserved  their  native  princes,  who  reigned  in  Gallicia 
and  Lusitania ;  this  latter  province  having  been  abandoned  by 
the  Vandab,  (427,)  when  they  passed  into  Africa. 

Meanwhile  new  conquerors  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  Spain.  The  Visigoths,  pressed  by  the  Romans  in  Graul, 
took  the  resolution  of  carrying  their  arms  beyond  the  Pvrenees. 
Under  the  conduct  of  their  jfing,  Adolphus,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  of  Barcelona  (in  415.)  Euric,  one  of 
the  successors  of  this  prince,  took  from  the  Romans  (472)  all 
that  yet  remained  of  their  possessions  in  Spain  ;  and  Leovigild. 
aiMHher  of  their  kings,  completed  the  conquest  of  all  that  coun- 
try (iB4,)  by  nducing  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi.  The  mo- 
narchy  of  tho  Viaigotfi,  which  in  its  flourishing  state  comprised, 
betidoi  the  contineat  of  Spaini  Septiiaania  or  Languedoc  in 
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Qwal,  and  Mauritania  Tingitaaa  in  Afriea,  naintained  iti 
€Bce  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  centniy ;  when,  aa 
we  aball  afterwards  see,  it  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Aiaba. 
'Northern  Africa,  one  of  the  finest  possessions  of  the  Bonanat 
was  wrested  firom  them  by  the  Vandals.  Coont  Boni£ice,  who 
had  the  government  of  that  country,  having  been  Cdsely  aocaaed 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  lu.,  and  believiitf  him* 
self  mined  in  the  esteem  of  that  prince,  invited  the  Vandab  ovar 
to  Africa;  proposing  to  them  the  surrender  of  the  provinces 
intrusted  to  his  command.  Genseric  was  at  that  time  king  of 
the  Vandals.  The  preponderance  which  the  Visigoths  had  ac^ 
quired  in  Spain,  induced  that  prince  to  accqrt  the  ofl^  of  the 
Koman  General ;  he  embarked  at  the  port  of  Andalosia,  (427,) 
and  passed  with  the  Vandals  and  the  Alans  into  Africa.  Mean- 
time, Boni&ce  having  made  up  matters  amicably  with  the  Impe- 
rial court,  wished  to  retract  the  engagements  which  he  had 
made  vnth  tha  Vandals.  Genseric  nevertheless  persisted  an  his 
enterprise.  He  carried  on  a  long  and  obstinate  vrar  with  the 
Romans ;  the  result  of  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  .the 
barbarians.  Genseric  conquered  in  succession  all  that  part  of 
Africa  pertaining  to  the  Western  empire,  from  the  Straits  of 
Cadiz  as  far  as  Cyrenaica,  which  was  depeodent  on  the  empire 
of  the  East  He  subdued  likewise  the  Balearic  Isles,  with 
Sardinia,  Corsica  and  a  part  of  Sicily. 

The  writers  of  that  age  who  speak  of  this  invasion,  agree  in 
painting,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  horrors  with  which  it 
was  accompanied.  It  appears  that  Genseric,  whose  wh(4e  sub- 
jects, including  old  men  and  slaves,  did  not  exceed  eighty  thou* 
sand  persons,  being  resolved  to  maintain  his  authority  by  terror, 
caused,  for  this  purpose,  a  general  massacre  to  be  made  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Africa.  To  these  political  severities  were 
added  others  on  the  score  of  religion ;  being  devoted  with  all 
his  subjects  to  the  Arian  heresy,  he  as  well  as  his  successors 
became  the  constant  and  implacable  persecutors  of  the  orthodox 
Christians. 

This  prince  signalized  himself  by  his  maritime  exploits,  and 
by  the  piracies  which  he  committed  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  Encouraged,  as  is  supposed,  hf  the 
Empress  Eudoxia,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Vtdentinian  lU.,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy, 
(455,)  in  which  he  made  himself  master  of  Rome.  The  citr 
was  pillaged  during  fifteen  days  by  the  Vandab,  spoiled  of  afl 
its  riches  and  its  finest  monuments.  Innumerable  statues,  orna- 
ments of  temples,  and  the  gilded  cupola  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
CapitoUnus,  were  removed  in  order  to  be  transported  to  Africa; 
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loaded  with  the  most  precious  monuments  of  Some,  perished 
in  the  passage. 

The  dominion  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  lasted  about  a  hundred 
years.  Their  kingdcnn  was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
who  reunited  Africa  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  Giliroer,  the 
last  king  of  the  Vandals,  was  conquered  by  Belisarius,  (534,) 
and  conducted  by  him  in  triumph  to  ConstantUiople. 

Britain,  inaccessible  by  its  situation  to  most  of  the  invaders 
that  OTerran  the  Western  empire,  was  infested,  in  the  fifth  cen* 
tury,  by  the  northern  inhabitants  of  that  island, — ^the  free  Britons, 
known  by  the  name  of  Caledonians  or  Picts,  and  Scots.  The 
Eomans  having  withdrawn  their  legions  from^the  island  (446,) 
to  employ  them  in  Gaul,  the  Britons,  abandoned  to  their  own 
strength,  thought  proper  to  elect  a  king  of  their  own  nation, 
named  Vortigern ;  but  finding  themselves  still  too  weak  to  resist 
the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who,  breaking  over  the 
wall  of  Spverus,  pillaged  and  laid  waste  the  Koman  province, 
the](  took  the  imprudent  resolution  of  calling  in  to  their  succoui^ 
the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutlanders,  who  were  already  dis« 
tinguished  for  their  maritime  incursions.  A  body  of  these  An- 
glo-Saxons arrived  in  Britain  (460,)  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  under  the  command  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa.  From  being  friends  and  allies,  they  soon  became  ene- 
mies of  the  Britons ;  and  ended  by  establishing  their  own  do- 
minion in  the  island.  The  native  islanders,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  were  driven  into  the  province  of  Wales,  where  they 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence  against  their  new 
conquerors.  A  number  of  these  fugitive  Britons,  to  escape 
from  the  yoke  of  the  invaders,  took  refuge  in  Gaul.  There 
they  were  received  by  the  Franks  into  Armories  and  part  of  Ly« 
onnois,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Brittany. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  founded  successively  seven  petty  king- 
doms in  Britain,  viz.  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Northum- 
berland, East  Anglia,  and  Mercia.  Each  of  these  kingdoms 
had  severally  their  own  kings ;  but  they  were  all  united  in  a 
political  association,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Heptarchy. 
One  of  the  seven  kings  was  the  common  chief  of  the  confede- 
racy;  and  there  was  a  general  convention  of  the  whole,  called 
toittenagemott  or  the  assembly  of  the  wise  men.  Each  king- 
dom was  likewise  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  had  its  sepa- 
rate assemblies,  whose  power  limited  the  royal  authority. 
This  federal  system  continued  till  the  ninth  century,  when  Eg^ 
bert  the  Great  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  Heptarchy  (827,)  aM 
raised  himself  to  be  King  over  all  England. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  general  overthrow,  there  were  still  to  he 
seen  in  Italy  the  phantoms  of  the  Roman  emperors,  feehly  sup* 
porting  a  dignity  which  had  long  since  lost  its  splendour.  This 
fine  coantry  had  been  desolated  by  the  Visigoths,  the  Huns, 
and  the  Vandals,  in  succession,  without  becoming  the  fixed  re- 
sidence  of  any  one  of  these  nations.  The  conquest  of  that  an- 
cient seat  of  the  first  empire  in  the  world,  was  reserved  for  the 
Heruls  and  the  Rugians.  For  a  long  time,  these  German  na- 
tions, who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  nad  been  approaching  towards  the 
Danube.  They  served  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
after  the  example  of  various  other  tribes  of  their  countrymen. 
Being  resolved  to  usurp  the  dominion  of  that  country,  they 
chose  for  their  king  Odoacer,  under  whose  conduct  they  seized 
Ravenna  and  Rome,  dethroned  Romulus  Momyllus  Augustu- 
lus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (476,)  and  put  an  entire 
end  to  the  empire  of  the  West. 

The  Heruls  did  not  enjoy  these  conquests  more  than  seven- 
teen years,  when  they  were  deprived  of  them  in  their  turn  by 
the  Ostrogoths.  This  nation  then  occupied  those  extensive 
countries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Pannonia,  Illy* 
ria,  and  Thrace,  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  empire.  They 
had  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  Romans  in  that 
quarter,  by  their  frequent  incursions  into  the  very  heart  of  the  ' 
empire.  The  Emperor  Zeno,  in  order  to  withdraw  these  dan- 
gerous neighbours  from  his  frontiers,  encouraged  their  king 
Theodoric,  as  is  alleged,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Italy 
from  the  Heruls.  This  prince  immediately  penetrated  into  the 
country ;  he  defeated  the  Heruls  in  several  actions ;  and  at 
len^h  forced  Odoacer  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Ravenna 
(489,)  where,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  who  deprived  him  at  once  of  his  throne  and  his  life. 

Theodoric  deserves  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  bar- 
barous kings  of  the  fifth  century.  Educated  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  where  he  passed  the  years  of  his  youth,  he  had 
learned  to  establish  his  authority  by  the  equity  of  his  lawB» 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  administrations.  He  ruled  an  empire 
which,  besides  Italy,  embiaced  a  great  part  of  Pannonia,  Rhetifty 
Noricum,  and  Ill3nria. 

This  monarchy,  formidable  as  it  was,  did  not  exist  beyond 
the  space  of  sixty  years :  after  a  sanguinary  wariare  of  eigh- 
teen years,  it  was  totaUy  subverted  bv  the  Greeks.    The  Em* 
peror  Justinian  employed  his  generals,  BeUsarivs  **  and  Nar 
aes,  in  recovering  Italy  and  Sioly  from  the  hands  of  the  Oothe 
Tliia  natien  defbttded  their  poaaesaieiia  with  detennined  obeti 
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nacy.  Encouraged  by  ToUla^  one  of  their  Ust  king«»  ther 
maintained  a  protracted  struggle  against  the  Greeks,  and  with 
considerable  success.  It  was  during  this  war  that  the  city  of 
Koine  was  pillaged  afresh,  and  at  length  (617,)  dismantled  by 
the  Goths.  Totila  sustained  a  complete  defeat  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  in  Umbria  (662,)  and  died  of  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  the  action.  His  successor  Teias  was  by  no 
means  so  fortunate  in  military  affidrs.  In  a  bloody  battle  which 
he  fought  with  Narses,  in  Campania  (553,)  he  was  vanquished 
and  slain.  His  dominions  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  Rhetia  and  Noricum  which 
the  Alemanns  occupied,  and  which,  during  the  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Goths,  hadbecome  the  possession  of  the  Franks.  *' 

A  new  revolution  happened  in  Italy,  (568,)  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Lombards.  This  people,  who  originally  inhabited  the 
northern  part  of  Germany  on  the  Elbe,  and  formed  a  branch 
of  the  great  nation  of  the  ouevi,  had  at  length  fixed  themselves 
in  Pannonia  (527,)  after  several  times  changing  their  abode. 
They  then  joined  with  the  Avars,  an  Asiatic  people,  against  the 
Gepids,  who  possessed  a  formidable  dominion  in  ancient  Dacia, 
on  the  leA  bank  of  the  Danube.  This  state  was  soon  over-- 
turned  by  the  combined  forces  iof  the  two  nations,  and  the  whole 
territories  4>f  the  Gepids  nassed  (565)  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Avars.  The  Lombards  also  abandoned  to  them  their  pos- 
sessions  in  Pannonia,  and  went  in  auest  of  new  settlements 
into  Italy.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  568  that  they  began  their 
route,  under  the  conduct  of  their  King  Alboin,  who,  without 
coming  to  regular  combat  with  the  Greeks,  took  from  them,  in 
succession,  a  great  number  of  cities  and  provinces.  Pavia^ 
which  the  Goths  had  fortified  with  care,  was  the  only  town 
that  opposed  him  with  vigorous  resistance ;  and  it  did  not  sur- 
render till  af\er  a  siege  of  three  years,  in  572.  The  Lombard 
kings  made  this  town  the  capital  of  their  new  dominions,  which, 
besides  Upper  Italy,  known  more  especially  by  the  name  at 
Lombardy,  comprehended  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  middle 
and  lower  districts,  which  the  Lombards  gradually  wrested 
from  the  Greeks. 

The  revolution  of  which  we  have  just  now  given  a  summary 
view,  changed  the  face  of  all  Europe;  but  it  had  a  more  par- 
itcuiar  influence  on  the  fate  of  ancient  Germany.  The  Ger- 
manic tribes,  whose  former  boundaries  were  the  Khine  and  the 
Danube,  now  extended  their  territories  beyond  these  rivers. 
The  primitive  names  of  those  nations,  recordfed  by  Tacitus,  fell 
into  oblivion,  and  were  replaced  by  those  of  five  or  six  grand 
pNifederations,  viz.  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Frisians,  Aknuunns, 
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SoabiaiM,  and  Bavarians,^  which  embraced  all  the  ngiona  af« 
xrwaids  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Crermany. 

The  Alemanns,  and  their  neighbours  the  Suabians,  occupied, 
along  with  the  Bavarians,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called 
Upper  Germany,  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  as  fiir  as  the  Alps. 
The  Franks,  masters  of  a  powerful  monarchy  in  Gaul,  preserved, 
under  their  immediate  dominion  beyond  the  Rhine,  a  part  of 
ancient  France,  together  with  the  territories  of  which  they  had 
depriyed  the  Alemanns^^  and  the  Thuringians.  In  short,  in 
all  Lower  Germany,  no  other  names  were  to  be  found  than 
th6se  of  the  Thuringians,  Saxons,  and  Frisians ;  and  as  to  the 
eastern  part,  situated  beyond  the  Saal  and  the  Elbe,  as  it  had 
been  deserted  of  inhabitants  by  the  frequent  emigrations  of  the 
German  tribes,  and  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Thuringians,  it  was  seized  in  turn  by  the  Slavi,  or  Slave* 
nians,  a  race  distinguished  from  the  Germans  by  their  language 
and  their  manners. 

This  nation,  different  colonies  of  which  still  occupy  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  did  not  begin  to  figure  in  history  until  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Jomandes,  a  Gothic  writer 
of  the  sixth  century,  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  them* 
He  calls  them  Slavic  or  Slamna ;  and  distinguishes  them  into 
three  principal  branches,  the  Venedi,  the  Slavi,  and  the  Antes, 
whose  numerous  tribes  occupied  the  vast  countries  on  the  north 
of  the  Eoxine  Sea,  between  the  Vistula,  the  Niester,  the  Nie« 
per,  &c.  It  was  after  the  commencement  of  the  six^  century 
that  these  nations  emigrated  from  their  ancient  habitations,  and 
vgiteiA  themselves  over  the  east  and  south  of  Europe.  On  the 
one  side,  they  extended  their  colonies  as  £ur  as  the  Elbe  and 
the  Saal ;  on  the  other,  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and  peaetra* 
ted  into  Noricum,  Fannonia,  and  lUyria;  occupying  all  those 
countries  known  at  this  day  under  the  names  of  Hungary, 
Sclavonia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Dalmataa,  Carniola,  Carin- 
thki,  Stiria,  and  the  march  of  the  Venedi.  The  history  of  the 
sixth  century,  presents  nothing  more  memorable  than  the  bloody 
wars  which  the  emperors  of  the  East  had  to  maintain  against 
the  Siavians  of  the  Danube.  | 

Those  colonies  of  them  who  first  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  Elbe,  the  Havel,  the  Oder,  and  in  the  countries  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  were  the  Czechi,  or  Slavi  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  the  Sorabians  inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  be« 
tween  the  Saal  and  the  Oder,  in  the  countries  now  known  under 
the  names  of  Misnia,  Saxony,  Anhalt  and  Lower  Lusace ;  the 
Wilzians,  or  WelatabM,  and  the  Abotrites,  spread  over  Bran- 
denborg,  Pomerania,  and  Meddenburg  proper ;  and,  lastly,  the 
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i,  or  MoTftTiatis,  settled  in  HoraViA,  and  in  a  part  of  mo- 
dem Hungary.  We  findi  in  the  seventh  century,  a  chief  named. 
Samo,  who  ruled  over  many  of  these  nations.  He  fought  suc- 
cessfully against  the  armies  of  King  Dagobert.  It  is  supposed, 
that  this  man  was  a  Frank  merchant,  whom  several  of  the  Sla« 
Tian  tribes  had  elected  as  their  chief. 

There  is  one  thinff  which,  at  this  period,  ought  above  all  to 
fix  our  attention,  and  that  is  the  influence  which  the  revolutioa 
of  the  fifth  century  had  on  the  governments,  laws,  manners* 
aciences,  and  arts  of  Europe.  The  German  tribes,  in  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Western  empire,  intro- 
duced along  with  them  the  political  institutions  by  which  they 
had  been  governed  in  their  native  country.  The  govemmente 
of  ancient  Germany  were  a  kind  of  military  democracies,  under 
generals  or  chiefs,  with  the  prerogatives  of  kings.  All  matters 
of  importance  were  decided  in  their  general  assemblies,  com- 
posed of  freemen,  having  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms,  and 
going  to  war.^  The  succession  to  the  throne  was  not  heredi* 
tary ;  and  though  it  became  so  in  fact  in  most  of  the  new  German 
states,  stiU,  on  the  accession  of  their  princes,  they  were  atten- 
tive to'peserve  the  ancient  forms,  which  evinced  the  primitive 
right  of  election  that  the  nation  had  reserved  to  itself. 

The  political  division  into  cantons  (gawj)  long  used  in  ancient 
Germany,  was  introduced  into  all  the  new  conquests  of  the  Oer« 
loan  tribes,  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice.  At  the 
head  of  every  canton  was  a  justiciary  ofllcer,  called  Gravt  in 
Latin  Camett  who  held  his  court  in  the  open  eir,  assisted  by  a 
oertain  number  of  assessors  or  sheriffs.  This  new  division 
caused  a  total  change  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  The  ancient 
names  of  the  countries  were  every  where  replaced  by  new  ones ; 
and  the  alterations  which  the  nomenchture  of  these  divisions 
underwent  in  course  of  time,  created  no  small  embarrassment 
in  the  study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  middle  ages 

Among  the  freemen  who  composed  the  armies  of  the  German 
nations,  we  find  the  grandees  and  nobles,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  men-at-arms,  or  fireemen,  whom  they  carried 
in  their  train.*^  They  all  followed  the  king,  or  common  chief, 
ef  the  expedition,  not  as  mercenaries  or  regular  soldiers,  but  as 
volunteers  who  had  come,  of  their  own  accord,  to  accompany 
him.  The  booty  and  the  conquests  which  they  made  in  war, 
they  regarded  as  a  common  property,  to  which  they  had  all  an 

Sual  right  The  kings,  chiefs,  and  grandees,  in  the  division 
their  territories,  received  larger  portions  than  the  other  mili- 
tary and  freemen,  on  account  of  the  greater  efforts  thev  had 
made,  and  the  greater  number  of  warriors  who  had  followed 
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L»m  to  the  field.     These  lands  were  given  litem  as  property 
iQ  every  respect  free ;  and  although  an  obligation  was  implied 
of  their  concurring  in  defence  of  the  common  cause,  yet  it  was 
rather  a  sort  of  consequence  of  the  territorial  grant,  and  not  in- 
posed  opon  them  as  a  clause,  or  essential  condition  of  the  tenure. 
It  is  therefore  wrong  to  regard  this  division  of  lands  as  having 
giTen  rise  to  fiefs.     War  was  the  favourite  occupation,  the  only 
hoBonrable  rank,  and  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  a  German. 
They  were  soldiers  not  of  necessity  or  constraint,  bat  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  because  they  despised  every  other  employ* 
ment,  and  every  other  mode  of  life.     Despotism  was,  therefore, 
never  to  be  apprehended  in  a  government  like  this,  where  the 
*Teat  body  of  the  nation  were  in  arms,  sat  in  their  general  as- 
semblies, and  marched  to  the  field  of  war.     Their  kings,  how- 
ever, soon  invented  an  expedient  calculated  to  shackle  tha 
national  liberty,  and  to  augment  their  own  influence  in  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  by  the  number  of  retainers  which  they  found 
means  to  support.     This  expedient,  founded  on  the  primitive 
manners  of  the  Germans,  was  the  institution  of  fiefs. 

It  was  long  a  custom  among  the  ancient  Germans,  that  iheii 
chiefs  should  have,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  a  numerous  suite 
of  the  bravest  youths  attached  to  their  person.  Besides  provi- 
sions, they  supplied  them  with  horses  and  arms,  and  shared  with 
them  the  spoil  which  they  took  in  war.  This  practice  subsisted 
even  after  the  Germans  nad  established  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Western  Empire.  The  kings,  and,  afler  their 
example,  the  M^les,  continued  to  entertain  a  vast  number  of 
companions  and  followers  ;  and  the  better  to  secure  their  alle- 
giance, they  granted  them,  instead  of  horses  and  arms,  the  emoy- 
ment  of  certain  portiohs  of  land,  which  they  dismembered  from 
their  own  territories. 

These  grants,  known  at  first  by  the  name  of  bemflces^  and 
afterwards  offiefk^  subjected  those  who  received  them  to  personal 
services,  and  allegiance  to  the  superiors  of  whom  they  held 
them.  As  they  were  bestowed  on  the  individual  possessor,  and 
on  the  express  condition  of  personal  services,  it  is  obvious  that 
originally  fiefs  or  benefices  were  not  hereditary ;  and  that  they 
returned  to  the  superior,  when  the  reason  for  which  they  had 
been  given  no  longer  existed. 

The  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  were  in  full  piae«^ 
tice  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire,  when  the 
GCTman  nations  established  themselves  there.  Far  from  super- 
seding or  abolishing  them,  the  invaders  permitted  the  anciewt 
inhabitants,  and  sudi  of  their  new  subjects  as  desired  it,  to  live 
cooftMcmably  to  these  laws,  and  to  re^un  them  in  their  courts  s< 

6* 
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justice.  NererdielesB,  without  adopting  this  system  of  juris* 
prudence,  which  accorded  neither  with  the  rudeness  of  their 
manners,  nor  the  imperfection  of  their  ideas,  they  took  great 
care,  after  their  settlement  in  the  Roman  provinces,  to  have  their 
ancient  customs,  to  which  they  were  so  peculiarly  attached,  di- 
gested and  reduced  to  writing. 

The  Codes  of  the  Salian  and  Kipuarian  Franks,  those  of  the 
Visigoths,  the  Burmndians,  the  Bavarians,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  Frisians,  the  Alemanns,  and  the  Lombards,  were  collected 
into  one  body,  and  liberty  given  to  every  citizen  to  be  governed 
according  to  that  code  of  laws  which  he  himself  might  choose. 
Ail  these  laws  wore  the  impress  of  the  military  spirit  of  the 
Oermans,  as  well  as  of  their  attachment  to  that  personal  liberty 
and  independence,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  human 
nature  in  its  primitive  state.  According  to  these  laws,  every 
person  was  judged  by  his  peers ;  and  the  right  of  vengeance 
was  reserved  to  the  individuals,  or  the  whole  family,  of  those 
who  had  received  injuries.  Feuds,  which  thus  became  heredi- 
tary, were  not  however  irreconcilable.  Compromise  was  allow- 
ed for  all  private  delinquencies,  which  could  be  expiated,  by 
paying  to  the  injured  party  a  specified  sum,  or  a  certam  number 
of  cattle.  Murder  itself  might  be  expiated  in  this  manner ;  and 
every  part  of  the  body  had  a  tax  or  equivalent,  which  was  more 
or  less  severe,  according  to  the  different  rank  or  condition  of 
the  offenders. 

Every  freeman  was  exempt  from  corporal  punishment ;  and 
in  doubtful  cases,  the  law  obliged  the  judges  to^fer  the  parties 
to  single  coipbat,  enjoining  them  to  decide  their  quarrel  sword 
in  hand.  Hence,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  JudgmenU  of  God^ 
as  well  as  of  Challenges  and  Duds.^  These  customs  of  the 
German  nations,  and  their  singular  resolution  in  persisting  in 
them,  could  not  but  interrupt  the  good  order  of  society,  encou- 
rage barbarism,  and  stamp  the  same  character  of  rudeness  on  all 
their  conquests.  New  wants  sprung  from*  new  enjoyments 
while  opulence,  and  th^  contagion  of  example,  taught  them  to 
contract  vices  of  which  they  had  been  ignorant,  and  which  they 
did  not  redeem  bv  new  virtues.  Murders,  oppressions,  and  rob- 
beries, multiplied  every  day ;  the  sword  was  made  the  standara 
of  honour,  the  rule  of  justice  and  injustice ;  cruelty  and  perfidy 
became  every  where  the  reigning  character  of  the  court,  the 
nobility  and  the  people. 

Literature,  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  felt  above  all  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  this  revolution.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the 
first  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  there  scarcely  remained  a  single 
trace  of  the  literature  and  fine  aiu  of  the  Romans.    Learning, 
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k  is  true,  had  for  a  Ipng  time  been  gradually  fidlittginto  deca^, 
aad  a  corrapt  taste  had  begun  to  appear  among  the  Romans  in 
works  of  genius  and  imagination ;  but  no  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  state  of  literature,  such  as  it  was  in  the  West 
anterior  to  the  revolution  of  the  fifth  century,  and  that  which  we 
find  there  after  the  conquests  of  the  German  nations. 

These  barbarians,  addicted  solely  to  war  and  the  chase,  de- 
spised the  arts  and  sciences.  Under  their  destructive  hands» 
the  finest  monuments  of  the  Romans  were  levelled  to  the  ground ; 
their  libraries  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  their  schools  and  semi* 
nazies  of  instruction  annihilated.  The  feeble  rays  of  learning 
that  remained  to  the  vanquished,  were  unable  to  enlighten  or 
civilize  those  enemies  to  knowledge  and  mental  cultivation. 
The  sciences,  unpatronised  and  unprotected  by  those  ferocious 
conquerors,  soon  feU  into  total  contempt. 

It  is  to  the  Christian  religion  alone,  which  was  embraced,  in 
succession,  by  the  barbarous  destroyers  of  the  empire,  that  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  the  mutilated  and  venerable  remains 
which  we  possess  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.^*    The  cler- 
gy, being  the  authorized  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  only  inter- 
preters  of  the  sacred  writings,  were  obliged  by  their  office  to 
hare  some  tincture  of  letters.     They  thus  became,  over  all  the 
East,  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning ;  and  for  a  long  series  of 
ages,  there  was  nobody  in  any  other  rank  or  profession  of  life^ 
that  occupied  themselves  with  science,  or  had  the  slightest  ac- 
qnaintaoce  even  with  the  art  of  writing.     These  advantages 
which  the  clergy  enjoyed,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
augment  their  credit  and  their  influence.     Every  where  they 
were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  state  aflfairs  ;  and  the 
offices  of  chanceUor,  ministers,  public  notaries,  and  in  genera], 
all  situations  where  knowledge  or  the  art  of  writing  was  indis- 
pensable, were  reserved  for  them ;  and  in  this  way  their  very 
name  {derictis)  became  as  it  were  the  synonyme  for  a  'laan  of 
letters,  or  any  person  capable  of  handling  the  pen.     The  bish 
ops,  moreover,  held  the  first  rank  in  all  politieal  assemblies,  and 
in  war  marched  to  the  field  in  person,  at  the  head  of  their  vassals. 
Another  circumstance  that  contributed  to  raise  the  credit  and 
the  power  of  the  clergy  was,  that  the  Latin  language  continued 
to  \fe  employed  in  the  Roman  provinces  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  the  German  nations.     Every  thing 
was  written  exclusively  in  the  Roman  tongue,  which  became  the 
language  of  the  church,  and  of  all  public  acts ;  and  it  was  long 
before  the  German  dialects,  which  had  become  universally  pre- 
valent, could  be  reduced  to  writing.     The  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin,  and  its  mixture  with  foreign  idioms  and  contsrac* 
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tionsy  gave  birth,  in  course  of  time,  to  new  languages,  whicli 
still  retain  evidence  of  their  Soman  origin,  such  as  the  Italian  ^ 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French  and  English  languages.     In  th.o 
fifth  and  following  centuries,  the  Teutonic  language,  or  tho.t 
spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  was  called  lingua  Francica  y 
this  was  distinguished  from  the  lingua  BomaTta^  or  the  languagpe 
apoken  bv  the  people ;  and  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the 
modem  French.     It  appears,  therefore,  from  what  we  have  just 
stated,  that  the  incursion  of  the  German  tribes  into  th^  provinces* 
of  the  West,  was  the  true  source  of  all  the  barbarity,  ignorance 
and  superstition,  in  which  that  part  of  Europe  was  so  long  and 
so  universally  buried. 

There  would  have  been,  therefore,  every  reason  to  deplore  a. 
revolution,  not  less  sangninary  in  itself  than  disastrous  in  its 
consequences,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  not  been  the  instru- 
ment of  delivering  Europe  from  the  terrible  despotism  of  the 
Bomans ;  and,  on  the'  other,  if  we  did  not  find,  in  the  rude  in- 
stitutions of 'the  German  conquerors,  some  germs  of  liberty, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  were  sure  to  lead  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  wiser  laws,  and  better  organized  governments. 

Among  the  states  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, that  of  the  Franks  acquired  the  preponderance ;  and,  for 
several  ages,  it  sustained  the  character  of  being  the  most  pow- 
erful kingdom  in  Europe.     This  monarchy,  founded  by  Clovis, 
and  extended  still  more  by  his  successors,  embraced  the  whole 
of  Gaul  except  Languedoc,  which  belonged  to  the  Visigoths.^ 
The  greater  part  of  Germany  also  was  subject  to  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Saxony,  and  the  territories  of  the  Slavi.     Afler  it 
had  fallen  into  decay,  by  the  partitions  and  civil  wars  of  the 
descendants  of  Clovis,  it  rose  again,  solely  however  by  the  wis- 
dom and  ability  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  whn  restored  it  once 
more  to  its  original  splendour. 

These  mayors,  from  being  originally  merely  grand-masters  of 
the  court,  rose  by  degrees  to  be  prime  ministers,  governors  of 
the  state,  and  ultimately  to  be  kings.  The  founder  of  their 
greatness,  was  Pepin  d'Heristal,  a  cadet  of  the  djmasty  of  the 
Carlovingians,  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Merovingians,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Under  the  Merovin- 
ffjan  princes,  the  sovereignty  was  divided  between  two  principal 
kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Austrasia,  which  comprehended  East- 
era  France,  beine  all  that  part  of  Gaul  situated  between  the 
Mease,  the  Scheld,  and  the  tlhine ;  as  well  as  the  German  pro- 
irinces  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  also  made  a  part  of  that  mo* 
Michy.  The  whole  of  Western  Gaul,  lying  between  the  Scheld, 
the  iteiiae  and  the  Loire,  was  caUed  Neustria.     Burgundy, 


ifutain,  «md  Pfovenee,  were  coQiid«wd  tt  depeadaic^ 
koer  king'dom* 

Dagobert  !!.«  King  of  Austrasia,  having  been  aaaaaainated,  ia 
678.  the  King  of  Neostria,  Thierry  III.,  would  in  all  probability 
have  leanlted  the  two  monarchies ;  bat  the  Anstniiiana,  who 
dreaded  and  detested  Ebcoin,  Mayor  of  Neostriat  elected  a 
mayor  of  their  own,  under  the  nominal  authority  of  Thierry. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  civil  war  between  the  Anstrasians  and 
the  Neustrians,  headed  by  Pepin  Heristal,  Mayor  of  AostrBsia» 
and  Bertaire,  Mayor  of  Meustria,  who  sacceeded  Ebroin.  The 
battle  irhich  Pepin  gained  at  Testry,  near  St  Qoeatin  (687,) 
decided  the  £ite  of  the  empire ;  Bertaiie  was  shun,  md  ThioTT 
m.  fell  under  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  Pepin  afterwanu 
confirmed  to  Thierry  the  honours  of  royalty,  and  contented  him* 
self  with  the  dignity  of  mayor,  and  the  title  of  Duke  and  Prince 
of  the  Franks ;  but  r^arding  the  throne  as  his  own  by  right  of 
conquest,  he  vested  m  himself  the  sovereign  authority,  and 
granted  to  the  Merovingian  Prince,  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
externals  of  majesty,  and  the  simple  title  of  king.  Such  was 
the  reTolution  that  transferred  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Franks  to  a  new  dynasty,  viz.  that  of  the  Carlovingians,  who 
with  great  moderation,  still  pieserved,  during  a  period    '  '  ^ 


fm  years,  the  royal  dienity  to  the  Merovingian  princes,  whom 
they  had  stripped  of  all  their  power.** 

repin  d'Heristal  being  dead  (714,)  the  partizans  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  made  a  last  effi>rt  to  liberate  the  Merovingian  kings 
from  that  dependence  under  which  Pe]^in  had  held  them  so  lonff. 
This  prince,  in  transferring  the  sovereign  authority  to  his  grand* 
son  Theodvrald,  only  six  years  of  age,  had  devolved  on  hie 
widow,  whose  name  was  Plectrude,  the  regency  and  guardian* 
shm  of  the  young  mayor. 

A  government  so  extraordinary  emboldened  the  factious  to 

attempt  a  revolution.    The  regent,  as  well  as  her  grandson,  were 

divested  of  the  sovereignty,  and  the  Neustrian  grandees  chose 

a  mayor  of  their  own  party  named  Rainfroy ;  but  their  triumph 

was  only  of  short  duration.    Charles  Martel,  natural  son  of 

Pepin  as  is  supposed,  having  escaped  from  the  prison  where  he 

haa  been  deudn^d  by  the  regent,  passed  into  Austrasia,  and  then 

caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  duke,  after  the  example  of  his 

&ther.    He  engaged  in  a  war  against  Chilperic  XL  and  his  mayor 

Rainfroy ;  three  successive  victmies  which  he  gained,  vis.  at 

Stavelo,  Vinci  near  Cambray,  and  Soissons,  in  716^17-18,  made 

him  once  more  master  of  the  throne  and  the  sovereign  authority. 

The  Duke  of  Aquitain  having  delivered  up  King  Chilperic  to 

him,  he  confirmed  anew  the  title  of  royalty  to  that  prince ;  and 
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dmrdjr  after  faised  his  glory  to  its  hi^eat  p^tofa,  by  the  brilliant 
victories  which  he  gained  over  the  Arabs  (7^-737,)  in  the  plains 
of  Poitiers  and  Narbonne. 

Pepin  \e  Bref,  (or  the  Short)  son  and  successar  of  Charles 
Martel,  finding  his  authority  established  both  Tvithin  and  with- 
out his  dominions,  judged  this  a  favourable  opportanity  for  re- 
uniting the  title  of  royalty  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign.     He 
managed  to  have  himself  elected  King  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Franks,  which  was  convened  in  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons.     Chiideric  III.  the  last  of 
the  Merovingian  kings,  was  there  deposed  (762,)  and  shut  *up 
in  a  convent.     Pepin,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  his  person 
sacred  and  inviolable,  had  recourse  to  the  ceremon  v  of  cQroafi' 
tion ;  and  he  was  the  first  King  who  caused  himself  to  be 
solemnly  consecrated  and  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sois- 
sons, by  St.  Boniface,  first  archbishop  of  Mayence.^     The 
example  of  Pepin  was  followed  soon  after  by  several  princes  and 
sovereigns  of  Europe.     The  last  conquest  he  added  to  his  do^ 
minion  was  the  province  of  Languedoc,  which  he  took  (759) 
from  the  Arabs. 

The  origin  of  the  secular  power  of  the  Roman  pontifis  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  Pepin.  This  event,  which  had  so 
peculiar  an  influence  on  the  religion  and  government  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  requires  to  be  detailed  at  some  length. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  there  existed  a  violent  con- 
troversy between  the  churches  in  the  East,  and  those  in  the 
West,  respecting  the  worship  of  images.     The  Emperor  Leo 
the  Isaurian  had  declared  himself  against  this  worship,  and  had 
proscribed  it  by  an  imperial  edict  (726.)    He  and  his  successors 
persisted  in  destroying  these  objects  of  idolatry,  as  well  as  in 
persecuting  those   who   avowed   themselves  devotees   to  this 
heresy.      This  extravagant  zeal,  which   the  Roman  pontiffs   , 
blamed  as  excessive,   excited  the   indignation   of  the  people 
against  the  Grecian  Emperors.^    In  Italy,  there  were  frequent 
rebellions  against  the  imperial  officers  that  were  charged  with 
the  •  execution  of  their  orders.     The  Romans  especially,  took 
occasion,  from  this,  to  expel  the  duke  or  governor,  who  resided 
in  their  city  on  the  part  of  the  emperor ;  and  they  formaily 
erected  themselves  into  a  republic  (730,)  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  IL,  by  usurping  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reyiving  the  ancient  names  of  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.     The  Pope  was  recognised  as  chief  or  head 
-  of  this  new  republic,  and  had  the  general  direction  of  all  afiairs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     The  territory  of  this  republic,  formed 
of  the  dutchy  of  Rome,  extended,  from  north  to  south,  from 
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Fitexlio  as  to  as  Tenracina ;  and  from  east  to  west,  frrnii  Nami 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Sach  was  the  weaknesflT  of  the 
Eastern  eaxpire,  that  all  the  efibrts  of  the  emperors  to  reduce 
tiie  SoDMuis  to  subjection  proved  nnayailing..  The  Greek  Wce- 
ro  J — the  Duke  of  Naples,  who  had  marched  to  besiege  Romei 
was  killed  in  battle,  together  with  his  son ;  and  the  exaich  him- 
self was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  the  republicans. 

This-  state  of  distress  to  which  the  Grecian  empire  was  re* 
duced,  afiCbrded  the  Lombards  an  opportunity  of  extending  their 
^>ssessions  in  Italy.  Aistoiphus  their  king  attacked  the  city  of 
ktfvenna  (751,)  where  the  exarchs  or  governors-general  of  the 
Greeks  had  fixed  their  residence ;  and  soon  made  himself  master 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  province  of  the  exarchate,^  and  the  Pen- 
tapoUs.  The  exarch  Eutychius  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  took 
shelter  in  Naples. 

This  surrender  of  the  capital  of  Grecian  Italy,  emboldened 
the  LcHmbard  King  to  extend  his  views  still  farther ;  he  demanded 
the  submission  of  the  city  and  dutchy  of  Rome,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate.  Pope  Stephen  II. 
became  alarmed,  and  began  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the 
Greek  empire,  whose  distant  power  seemed  to  him  less  formi- 
dable than  that  of  the  Lombards,  his  neighbours ;  but  being 
closely  pressed  by  Aistoiphus,  and  finding  that  he  had  no  suc- 
cour to  expect  from  Constantinople,  he  determined  to  apply  for 
protection  to  the  Franks  and  their  King  Pepin. 

The  Franks,  at  that  time,  held  the  first  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  their  exploits  against  the  Arabians  had  gained 
them  a  high  reputation  for  valour  over  all  the  West.     Stephen 
repaired  in  person  to  France,  and  in  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  Pepin,  he  found  means  to  interest  that  prince  in  his  cause. 
Pepin  dm  not*yet  regard  himself  as  securely  established  on  a 
throne  which  ne  had  so  recently  usurped  from  the  Merovingian 
princes ;  more  especially  as  there  still  existed  a  son  of  Childeric 
in.,  named  Thierry,  and  a  formidable  rivalry  in  the  puissant 
dnl^  of  Aquitain,  who  were  cadets  of  the  same  family.    lis 
had  no  other  right  to  the  crown  than  that  of  election ;  and  this 
tide,  instead  of  descending  to  his  sons,  mvjjhi  perhaps  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  depriving  them  of  the  sovereignty.     Anxious  to 
render  the  crown  hereditary,  he  induced  the  Pope  to  renew  the 
ceremony  of  lus  coronation  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  consecrate  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Car* 
loman.     The  Pope  did  more ;  he  disengaged  the  King  irmn  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken  to  Childeric,  and  bound  all  the  nobility 
of  the  Franks,  that  were  present  on  the  occasion,  in  the  nama 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  mer,  to  preserve  the  royal  dignity  in 
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dM  right  of  Pepin  aad  his  deseendiiits;  and  lasdy,  that  he 
might  the  more  effectually  secure  the  attachment  of  Pepin  and 
his  sons,  and  pzocure  for  himself  the  title  of  being  their  pro- 
tector, he  publicly  conferred  on  them  the  honour  of  being  patri- 
cians of  Bome. 

So  great  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  could  not  but 
excite  the  gratitude  of  Pepin.  He  not  only  promised  him  suc- 
cour against  the  Lombards ;  he  engaged  to  recover  the  exarchate 
from  their  hands,  and  make  a  present  of'  it  to  the  Holy  See ; 
he  even  made  him  a  grant  of  it  by  anticipation,  which  he  signed 
1^  the  Castle  of  Chiersi-sur-POise,  and  which  he  likewise  caused 
to  be '  signed  by  the  princes  his  sons.^  It  was  in  fulfilment  of 
these  stipulations  that  Pepin  undertook  (755-^)  two  successive 
expeditions  into  Italy.  He  compelled  Aistolphus  to  acknowledge 
himself  his  vassal,  and  deliver  up  to  him  the  exarchate  with 
the  Pentapolis,  of  which  he  immediately  put  his  Holiness  in 
possession.  This  donation  of  Pepin  served  to  confirm  and  to 
extend  the  secular  power  of  the  Popes,  which  had  already  been 
augmented  by  various  grants  of  a  similar  kind.  The  original 
document  of  this  singular  contract  no  longer  exists ;  but  the 
names  of  the  places  are  preserved  which  were  ceded  to  the 
pontifical  hierarchy.^ 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  Arabs,  commonly  called  Saracens,*'  and  of  their 
irruption  Into  Europe.     Mahomet,  an  Arab  of  noble  birth,  and 
a  native  of  Mecca,  had  constituted  himself  a  prophet,  a  legisla- 
tor, and  a  conqueror,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era.     He  had  been  expelled  from  Mecca  (622) 
on  account  of  his  predictions,  but  afterwards  returned  at  die 
head  of  an  army ;  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the  city, 
he  succeeded  by  degrees,  in  subjecting  to  his  yoke  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Arabia.     His  successors,  known  by  the  name  of  Ca« 
liphs,  or  vicars  spiritual  and  temporal  of  the  prophet,  followed 
the  same  triumphant  career.     Tney  propagated  their  religion 
wherever  they  extended  their  empire,  and  overran  with  their 
conquests  the  vast  regions  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.     Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Barca,  Tripoli,  and  the  whole  northern  coasts 
of  Africa,  were  won  from  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Caliphs ; 
who  at  the  same  time  (651)  overthrew  the  powerful  monarchy 
of  the  Persians ;  conquered  Charasm,  Transoxiana,  and  the  In- 
dies, and  founded  an  empire  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Bomans  had  been.    The  capital  of  the  Caliphs,  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  at  Medina,  and  afterwards  at  Cu^  was  transferred 
(661)  by  the  Caliph  Moavia  L  to  Damaaeus  in  Syria ;  and  far 
the  Caliph  Almanzor,  to  Bagdad  in  Irak-Ajnbia;  (766)  which 
was  fonnded  by  that  prince.  ^ 
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It  was  oBibr  dM  Cal^bate  of  Waiid  (711,)  thai  the  Ambe 
first  laTiided  Europe,  and  attacked  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigotha 
in  Spain.  This  monaichy  had  already  rank  under  the  feeble* 
neaa  of  its  kings,  and  the  despotic  prerogatives  which  the  gran* 
dees,  and  especially  the  bishops,  luui  arrogated  to  themselves. 
These  latter  disposed  of  the  throne  at  their  pleasure,  haying 
declared  it  to  be  elective.  They  decided  with  supreme  audiority 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  in  all  afiairs  of  state.  Maza 
at  that  time  commanded  in  northern  Africa,  in  name  of  the  Ca- 
liph Walid.  B3|r  the  authority  of  that  sovereign,  he  sent  into 
Spain  one  of  his  generals,  named  Taric  or  Tarec- Abenzara, 
who,  haTing  made  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Andalusia,  took 
his  station  on  the  hill  which  the  ancients  called  Calp^,  and  which 
has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Gibraltar  (Gibel-Taric,) 
or  the  hill  of  Taric,  in  commemoration  of  the  Arabian  general* 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Xeres  de  la  Fronterat 
in  Andalusia,  that  Taric  encountered  the  army  of  the  Visigoths, 
conunaoded  by  their  King  Roderic.  The  battle  was  decisivOf 
as  ihe  Visigoths  sustained  a  total  defeat  Roderic  perished  in 
the  flight;  and  Muza,  the-Arabian  governor,  having  arrived  to 
second  the  efforts  of  Taric,  the  conquest  of  all  Spain  followed 
as  a  consequence  of  this  victory.^  Septimania,  or  Languedoc, 
which  then  made  a  part  of  the  Visigothtc  monarchy,  passed  at 
the  same  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs. 

These  fierce  invaders  did  not  limit  their  conquest^in  Europe 
to  Spain  and  Languedoc ;  the  Balearic  Isles,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  fell  likewise  under  their  dominion : 
they  infested  the  sea  with  their  fleets,  and  more  than  once  car- 
ried terror  and  desolation  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  It  is  pro* 
bable  even  that  all  Europe  would  have  submitted  to  their  yoke, 
if  Charies  Martel  had  not  arrested  the  career  of  their  victories. 
He  defeated  their  numerous  and  warlike  armies  in  the  bloody 
battles  which  were  fought  near  Poitiers  and  Narbonne  (731^ 
737,)  and  at  length  compelled  them  to  shut  themselves  up 
within  the  province  of  Languedoc. 

The  unity  of  the  empire  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  did 
aot  long  remain  undivided.  The  first  dynasty  of  the  Caliphs» 
that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  subverted ;  and  all  the  princes  of 
that  family  massacred  bv  the  Abassides  (749,)  who  seized  the 
caliphate.*  A  solitary  descendant  of  the  Ommiades,  named  Ab* 
dahaham,  grandson  of  the  fifteenth  Caliph  Huscham,  was 
saved  in  Spain,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Cordova ;  and  being 
acknowledged  as  Caliph  b^  the  Mnssulmttss  there,  he  detached 
that  province  from  the  great  empire  of  the  Arabians.     (766.) 

TUk  revokHioBi  end  the  confusion  with  which  it  was  accemp 
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panied,  gave  freth  coanig«  to  the  small  number  of  Vtsigochs, 
who,  to  escape  the  Mahometan  yoke,  had  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Astuiias.  Issuing  from  their  retreats,  they  retaliated 
on  the  Infidels ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  Christian  state,  called  after- 
wards the  kingdom  of  Oviedo  or  Leon.  Alphonso  I.,  sur- 
named  the  Catholic,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  founder  of 
this  new  monarchy.'*  ^ 

The  Franks,  likewise,  took  advantage  of  these  events,  -to  ex- 
pel the  Arabs  from  Languedoc.  Pepin  took  possession  of  the 
cities  of  Nismes,  Maguelonne,  Agde,  and  Beziers  (7^,)  which 
were  delivered  up  to  him  by  a  noble  Goth,  named  Osmond. 
The  redaction  of  Narbonne  was  by  no  means  so  easy  a  task. 
For  seven  years  he  continued  to  biiockade  it ;  and  it  was  not 
until  759  that  he  became  master  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  of 
Lanffuedoc. 

The  loss  of  Spain,  on  the  part  of  the  Abassides,  was  soon 
after  followed  by  that  of  Northern  Africa.    Ibrahim  Ben-Aglab, 
having  been  sent  thither  as  governor  by  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
Haroun  Alrashid  (800,)  he  found  means  to  constitute  himself 
sovereign  prince  over  the  countries,  then  properly  termed  Afri- 
ca ;  of  which  Tripoli,  Cairoan,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  formed  a 
part.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  &e  Aglabites  ^^ 
while  another  usurper,  named  Edris,  having  conquered  Numi- 
dia  and  Mibritania,  called  by  the  Arabs  Mogreb,  founded  that 
of  the  Edrissites.    These  two  dynasties  were  overturned  (about 
906)  by  Aboul  Cassem  Mohammed,  son  of  Obeidallah,  who 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  AH,  by  Fatima,  daughter  of  the 
prophet;  he  subjected  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa  to  his 
yoke,  and  took  the  titles  of  Mahadi  and  Caliph.     From  him 
were  descended  the  Caliphs,  called  Fatimites,  who  extended 
their  conquests  to  Egypt,  and  laid  there  the  foundation  of  Ka- 
herah,  or  Grand  Cairo  (968,)  where  they  established  the  seat 
of  their  caliphate,  which,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Ayoubides. 

The  irruption  of  the  Arabs  into  Spain,  disastrous  as  it  was, 
did  not  fail  to  produce  effects  beneficial  to  Europe,  which  owes 
its  civilization  partly  to  this  circumstance.  The  Abassidian 
Caliphs,  aspirins  to  be  the  protectors  of  letters  and  arts,  began 
to  found  schools,  and  to  encourage  translations  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  authors  into  the  Arabic  language.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  and  even  by 
the  Fatimites,  who  held  the  sovereiflfnty  of  Egypt  and  Northern 
Africa*  In  this  manner  a  taste  for  learning  was  communicated 
to  all  the  Mahometan  states.    From  Bagdad  it  passed  to  Cairo ; 
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fipom  (he  btaks  of  the  BapliratM  tad  the  Nile,  it  epmed 
iiaelf  as  Ikr  ms  the  Tagos.  Mathematics,  *  Astroaoffly,  Che* 
mistry.  Medicine,  Botany,  and  Materia  Medica,  were  the  act- 
eaces  which  the  Arabiane  afiected  chiefly  to  cultivate.  They 
exc^kd  also  in  poetry,  and  in  the  art  of  embodyinff  the  fictions 
of  imagiaadon  in  the  most  agreeable  nairatiTes.  biases.  Aver- 
roes,  Avicenna,  are  among  the  number  of  their  celebmted  phi^ 
losophers  and  physicians.  Elmacin,  Abul£eda,  Abulpiiaiagius, 
and  Bohadin,  as  historians,  have  become  famous  to  all  posterity. 
Thus  Spain,  under  the  Mahometans,  by  cultinuiDg  many 
sciences  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  became  the  semi- 
nary of  the  Christians  io  the  West,  who  resorted  thither  in 
crowds,  to  prosecute  in  the  schools  of  Cordova  the  study  of 
learning  and  the  liberal  arts."  The  use  of  the  numerical  cha- 
iactefS|  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cotton,  and  gun-powder, 
were  derived  to  us  from  the  Arabians,  and  especially  from  the 
Arabians  of  Spain.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  naviga- 
tion, are  all  equally  indebted  to  the  Arabians.  They  gave  a 
new  impalse  to  the  commerce  of  the  Indies ;  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  they  extended  their  trade  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  carpets, 
and  embroideries  in  gold  and  silver,  their  cloths  of  silk,  and  their 
maaolacUires  in  steel  and  leather,  maintained  for  years  a  c^ 
lefarity  and  a  perfection  unknown  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
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R'om  Charlemagne  to  Otho  the  Great,    jl,  d.  800 — 903. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  That  prince,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Pepin  (708,)  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors,  by  the  superiority  of 
his  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  admin- 
istration. Under  him  the  monarchv  of  the  Franks  was  raised 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  He  would  have  been  an  ac- 
complished prince,  and  worthy  of  being  commemorated  as  the 
benefactor  of  mankind,  had  he  known  how  to  restrain  his  im- 
moderate ihirst  for  conquest 

He  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  centre  of  Germany ; 
and  subdued  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Saxons,  whose  territories 
extended  from  the-  Lower  Rhine,  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic 
sea.  Ai^er  a  bloody  war  of  thirty-three  years,  he  compelled 
them  to  receive  his  yoke,  and  to  embiace  Christianity,  by  the 
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Mace  wUdi  he  concluded  with  them  (808)  at  Salts  en  th« 
Saal.  The  hishoprica  of  Monster,  Oanaburg,  Minden,  Pader- 
bmm,  Verden,  Bremen,  HikleBheim,  and  HalbMsntadt,  owe  their 
origin  to  this  prince.  Several  of  the  Slavonian  nations,  the 
Abotritea  (789,)  the  Wilzians  (805,)  the  Soralnans  (806,)  the 
Bohemians  (811,)  Ac.,  acknowledged  themseWes  his  tributaries ; 
and  by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  concluded  with  Hemming, 
King  of  Jutland,  he  fixed  the  river  Byder,  as  the  northern 
limit  of  his  empire  against  the  Danes.  Besides  these,  the 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Avars,*  which  comprehended  ad  the 
countries  known  in  modem  times  by  the  names  of  Austria, 
Himgary,  Transylvania,  SckTonia,  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  was 
completely  subverted  l^  him  (791 ;)  and  he  likewise  despoiled 
the  Arabians  of  aU  that  part  of  Spain  which  is  situated  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  (796,)  as  also  of  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Balearic  Isles.  In  Spain  he  established  military  com- 
manders under  the  title  of  margravet. 

Of  these  conquests,  the  one  that  deserves  the  most  particn- 
lar  attention  is  that  of  Italy,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards* 
At  the  solicitation  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  Charles  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition  against  the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings.  He  besieged 
that  prince  in  his  capital  at  Pavia ;  and  having  made  him  pri- 
aoner,  after  a  long  siege,  he  shot  him  up  in  confinement  for  the 
rest  1^  his  days,  and  incorporated  his  aominions  with  the  mo- 
narchv  of  the  Franks.  The  Dukes  of  Benevento,  who,  as 
vassals  of  the  Lombard  kings,  then  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Lower  Italy,  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  conquerors,  who  allowed  them  to  ezer> 
cise  their  hereditary  rights,  <mi  condition  of  their  paying  an 
annual  tribute.  The  only  places  in  this  part  of  Italy  that  re 
mained  unsubdued,  were  the  maritime  towns,  of  which  the 
Greeks  still  found  means  to  maintain  the  possession. 

In  order  to  secnre  the  conquest  of  this  country,  as  well  as  t<^ 

I  protect  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Arabians,  Charles  estab- 
ished  several  marches  and  military  stations,  such  as  the 
marches  of  Friuli,  Tarento,  Turin,  Liguira,  Teti,  &c.  The 
downfall  of  the  Lombards,  put  an  end  to  the  republican  goTem- 
ment  of  the  Romans.  During  the  blockade  of  Pavia,  Charles 
having  gone  to  Rome  to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  Easter  (774,) 
was  received  there  with  all  the  honours  due  to  an  Exarch 
and  a  Patrician ;  and  then  is  incontestable  proof  that  he  after- 
wards received,  under  that  title,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
Rome  and  the  Ecclesiastical  States. 

The  Patrician  dignity,  instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great, 
ntekedy  in  the  Greek  empire,  next  after  that  of  emperw.    It  waa 
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of  the  ancient  Roman  empm  in  ^e  West,  became  candidates 
br  this  hoBoor  at  the  Goart  of  Gonstantinople.  The  ezaichs 
of  Havenna  were  geneialiy  invested  with  it,  and  exercised  under 
this  title,  rather  than  that  of  exarch  or  governor,  the  authority 
which  they  enjoyed  at  Rome.  Pope  Stephen  II.  had,  twenty 
years  before,  conferred  the  patriciate  on  Pepin  and  his -sons; 
althottgh  these  princes  appear  never  to  have  exercised  the  right, 
regarding  it  merely  as  an  honorary  title,  so  long  at  least  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  separated  them  from  Rome  and  the 
States  of  the  Charch.  Charles  no  sooner  saw  himself  master 
of  that  kingdom,  than  be  affected  to  add  to  his  titles  of  King  of 
the  Franks  and  Lombards  that  of  Patrician  of  the  Romans ;  and 
began  to  exercise  over  Rome  and  the  Eccleaastical  States  those 
rights  of  supremacy  which  the  Qreek  emperors  and  exarchs  had 
enjoyed  before  him. 

This  prince  returned  to  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
800,  in  order  to  inqaire  into  a  conspiracy  which  some  of  the 
Roman  nobility  had  concerted  against  the  life  of  Pope  Leo  III. 
The  whole  aflair  having  been  discussed  in  his  presence,  and 
the  innocence  of  the  Pope  clearly  established,  Charles  went  to 
assist  at  the  solemn  mass  which  was  celebiated  in  St.  Peter's 
Church  on  Christmas  day  (800.)  The  Pope,  anxious  to  show 
him  some  public  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  chose  the  moment 
when  the  prince  was  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  altar, 
to  put  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  and  cause  him  to  be  pro* 
elsamed  to  the  people  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 

From  tlus  affidr  must  be  dated  the  rerival  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  West,— a  title  which  had  been  extinct  for  three  hun* 
dred  years.  The  emperors  of  the  East  who,  during  that  in1»r* 
val,  had  continued  exclusively  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  title* 
appeared  to  have  some  reason  for  opposing  an  innovation  which 
might  eventually  become  prejudicial  to  them.  The  contest 
which  arose  on  this  subject  between  the  two  emperors,  was  at 
length  (803)  terminated  by  treaty.  The  Greek  emperors  recog^ 
nised  the  new  dignity  of  Charles  (812 ;)  and  on  these  conditions 
they  were  allowed  to  retain  those  possessions,  which  they  still 
held  by  a  feeble  tenure  in  Italy. 

In  thus  maintaining  the  imperial  dignity  against  the  Greek 
emperors,  Charles  added  nothing  to  his  real  power ;  he  acquired 
from  it  no  new  right  over  the  dismembered  provinces  of  the 
Western  empire,  the  state  of  which  had,  for  a  long  time  past, 
been  fixed  by  specific  regulations.  He  did  not  even  augment 
bis  authority  over  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  tha 
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umt  rigkis  of  superiority  under  the  title  of  enperor»  wUch  he 
ktti  fomierly  done  under  that  of  patrician. 

This  prince,  whose  genins  soared  beyond  his  age,  did  not 
figure  merely  as  a  wairior  and  a  conqnerer ;  he  was  also  a  le* 
gisiator,  and  a  zealous  patron  of  letters.  By\he  laws  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  Capitularieij  he  reformed  soTeral 
abuses,  and  introduced  new  ideas  of  order  and  justice.  Com* 
missioners  nominated  by  himself,  were  charged  to  travel  through 
the  DTOTinces,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws,  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  render  justice  to  each 
without  distinction  and  without  partiality.  He  conceived  like* 
wise  the  idea  of  establishing  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures throughout  the  empire.  Some,  of  the  laws  of  that  gremt 
man,  however,  indicate  a  disposition  tinctured  with  the  barba* 
rism  and  superstition  of  his  age.  The  Judgments  of  God  are 
expressly  held  by  him  to  be  legal  tests  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  greater  part  of  crimes  expiable  by  money.  By  a  general 
law,  which  he  passed  in  779,  introducing  the  payment  of  eccle* 
siastical  tithes,  and  which  he  extended  to  the  vanquished  Saxons 
(791,)  he  alienated  the  affections  of  that  people ;  and  the  code 
which  he  dictated  on  this  occasion,  is  remarkable  for  its  atrocity ; 
which  their  repeated  revolts,  and  frequent  returns  to  paganism, 
eannot  justify. 

As  to  his  patronage  and  love  of  letters,  this  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  schools  which  he  founded,  and  the  encouragements 
he  held  out  fb  them ;  as  well  as  the  attention  he  showed  in  in- 
vitmg  to  his  court,  the  most  celebrated  learned  men  from  every 
country  in  Buit^.  He  formed  them  into  a  kind  of  academy, 
or  literary  society,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member.  When 
at  an  advanced  age,  he  received  instruction  in  rhetoric,  logic 
and  astronomy,  from  the  famous  Aicuin,  an  Englishman,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached.  He  endeavoured  also  to  improve 
his  vernacular  tongue,  which  was  the  Teutonic,  or  lingua 
Francicoy  by  drawing  up  a  grammar  of  that  language,  giving 
German  names  to  the  months  and  the  winds,  which  had  not  yet 
received  them ;  and  in  making  a  collection  of  the  military  songs 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  He  extended  an  equal  protection  to 
the  arts,  more  especially  architecture,  a  taste  for  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  Italy  and  Rome.  Writers  of  those  times  speak 
with  admiration  of  the  palaces  and  edifices  constructed  by  his 
orders,  at  Ingelheim,  near  Mentz,  atNimegfuen,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Waal,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  These  buildings  were 
adorned  with  numerous  paintings,  as  well  as  marble  and  mosaic 
work,  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome  and  Ravenna. 

The  empiro  of  Charlemagne,  which  may  bear  a  comparison 
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as  to  its  «xteBl  widi  the  ancient  empire  of  tlie  Weslp  enlyracel 
the  principal  part  of  Europe.  All  Qaal,  Qermany,  and  Spain 
«8  &r  as  the  Ebro,  Italy  to  BeaeTento,  eerend  islands  in  tibe 
Meditemuiean,  with  a  considerable  part  of  Pannonia,  composed 
this  vast  empire,  which,  from  west  to  east,  extended  from  the 
Bbro  to  the  £lbe  and  th^  Raab ;  and  from  south  to  north,  from 
the  dntchy  of  Benevento  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Rirer  Ey- 
der,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Denmanc. 

In  defining  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confoand  the  provinces  and  states  ineor- 
pwnted  with  the  empire  with  those  that  were  merely  tributary. 
The  former  w^e  governed  by  officers  who  might  be  recalled  at 
jtthe  will  of  the  prince ;  while  the  latter  were  free  states,  whose 
only  tenure  on  the  empire  was  by  alliance,  and  the  c<mtributions 
they^  engaged  to  pay.  Such  was  the  policy  of  this  prince,  that, 
besides  the  marches  or  military  stations  which  he  had  established 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gr^rmany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  chose  to  retain 
on  difierent  points  of  his  dominions,  nations  who,  under  the 
name  of  tributaries,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Franks,  and 
might  act  as  a  guard  or  barrier  against  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  east  and  north,  who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
incursions  into  the  western  and  southern  countries  of  Europe^ 

Thus  the  dukes  of  Benevento  in  Italy,  who  were  simply  tbs* 
sals  and  tributaries  of  the  empire,  supplied  as  it  were  a  rampart 
or  bulwark  against  the  Greelcs  and  Arabians ;  while  the  Scla* 
▼onian  nations  of  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia, 
though  feudatories  or  vassals  of  France,  were  governed,  never- 
theless, by  their  own  laws,  and  in  general  did  not  even  profess 
the  Christian  r^^on. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  easy 
to  perceire,  that  there  was  then  no  single  power  in  Europe  for- 
midable enough  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  The  monarchies  of  the  north,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  those  of  Poland  and  Russia,  were  not  then  in  ex- 
istence ;  or  had  not  emerged  from  the  thick  darkness  that  still 
coTered  those  parts  of  continental  Europe.  England  then  pre- 
sented a  heptarchy  of  seven  confederate  governments,  the  union 
of  which  was  far  from  being  well  consolidated.  The  kings  of 
this  confederacy  were  incessantly  engaged  in  war  with  each 
other ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  years  after  Charlemagne, 
that  Egbert  the  Ghreat,  king  of  Wessex,  preyailing  in  the  contest, 
constituted  himself  King  of  all  England,  in  827. 

The  Mahometan  part  of  ^ain,  after  it  was  separated  from 
the  great  empire  of  the  Caliph*s,  was  engaged  in  perpetual  war- 
tare  with  the  East.    The  Ommiades,  sovereigns  of  Cordova, 


fu  from  MpTokiiif  diur  westOTD  neighboan,  iriioM  Talaur  they 
had  already  ejipenencad*  showed  themselvat,  oa  the  contrary, 
attentive  to  preserve  peace  and  good  onderstanding  wiUi  them. 
The  Greek  emperorsi  who  were  continually  quarrelling  with  thee 
Arabs  and  Bulgarians,  and  agitated  by  fiictions  and  intestine 
commotions,  could  no  longer  be  an  object  of  suspicion  or  rivalry 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks. 

Thus  did  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  enjoy  the  glory  of  beings 
the  ascendant  power  in  Europe ;  but  it  did  not  long  sustain  its 
original  splendor.  It  would  have  required  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary talents,  to  manage  the  reins  of  a  government  so  extensive 
and  so  complicated.  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  or  the  Gentle,  Uie 
son  and  successor  of  Charles,  did  not  possess  a  single  qualifi- 
cation  proper  to  govern  the  vast  dominions  which  his  father  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  As  impolitic  as  he  was  weak  and  super* 
stitious,  he  had  not  the  art  of  making  himself  either  lovea  or 
feared  by  his  subjects.  By  the  imprudent  partition  of  his  domi- 
nions between  his  sons,  which  he  made  even  in  his  lifetime,  he 
.  planted  with  his  own  hand  those  seeds  of  discord  in  his  family, 
which  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  The  civil  wars 
which  had  commenced  in-hi§  reign  continued  aAer  his  death. 
Louis,  sumamed  the  German,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  combined 
against  their  elder  brother  Lothaire,  and  defeated  him  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Fontenay  in  Burgundy  (841,)  where  all  the  flower 
of  the  ancient  nobility  perished.  Louis  and  Charles,  victorious  ia 
this  engagement,  obliged  their  brother  to  take  refuge  in  Italy* 
They  next  marched  to  Strasbourg,  where  they  renewed  their  alli- 
ance (842,)  and  confirmed  it  by  oath  at  the  head  of  their  troops.* 

These  princes  were  on  the  point  of  dividing  the  whole  mo- 
narchy between  them,  when,  by  the  interference  of  the  nobility, 
they  became  reconciled  to  their  elder  brother,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him  at  Verdun  (843,)  which  finally  completed  the 
division  of  the  empire.  By  this  formal  distnbution  Lothaire 
retained  the  imperial  dignity,  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the 
provinces  situated  between  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Meuse, 
the  Scheld,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps.  Louis  had  all  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  on  this  side  of  the  river,  the  cantons  of 
Mayence,  Spire,  and  "Worms ;  and,  lastly,  all  that  part  of  Gaul 
which  extends  from  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the  Saone,  and  the 
Rhone,  to  the  Pyrenees,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Charles,  whose  division 
also  comprehended  the  March  of  Spain,  consisting  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Barcelona,  and  the  territories  which  Charlemagne  had 
conquered,  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

It  is  with  this  treaty,  properly  speaking,  that  modem  France 
commences,  which  is  but  a  department  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
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the  Fnmks,  or  monaicliy  of  Chiirleinagiie.  For  a  lona  time  k 
retained  the  boandaries  which  the  conference  at  VerdiiD  had 
assigned  it ;  and  whatever  it  now  possesses  beyond  these  limits, 
was  the  scqiusition  of  cononests  which  it  has  made  since  the  four* 
teenth  century.  Charles  the  Bald  was  in  fsct  then  the  first  King 
of  France,  and  it  his  from  him  that  the  series  of  her  kings  com- 
mences. It  was  moreover  under  this  prince  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Nenstrians  or  Western  Franks  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  Before  his  time  it  was  entirely  of  a  Frankish  or  German 
constitution ;  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  conquerors  of 
Gaol  every  where  predominated ;  their  language  (the  lingua 
Franeka)  was  that  of  the  court  and  the  government.  But  after 
the  dismemberment  of  ^pdiich  we  have  spoken,  the  Gauls  im- 
ported it  into  Neustria  or  Western  France ;  the  customs  and 
popular  language  were  adopted  by  the  court,  and  had  no  small 
influence  on  the  government.  This  language,  which  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boman  or  Bomonce,  polished  by  the 
refinements  of  the  court,  assumed  by  degrees  a  new  and  purer 
form,  and  in  course  of  time  became  the  parent  of  the  modem 
French.  It  was  therefore  at  this  period,  viz.  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  that  the  Western  Franks  began,  properly 
speaking,  to  be  a  distinct  nation,  and  exchang^  their  more 
ancient  appellation  for  that  of  French;  the  name  by  which  they 
are  still  known. 

At  this  same  period  Germany  was,  for  the  first  tifrie,  embo* 
died  into  a  monarchy,  having  its  own  particular  kings.  Liouis 
the  German,  was  the  first  monarch  of  Germany,  as  Charles  the 
Bald  was  of  France.  The  kingdom  of  Louis  for  a  lonff  time 
was  called  Eastern  France,  to  (Cstinguish  it  from  the  Western 
kingdom  of  that  name,  which  henceforth  exclusively  retained 
the  name  of  France. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  which  the  treaty  of  Verdun  had 
divided,  was  for  a  short  space  reunited  (864)  under  Charles, 
snmamed  the  Fat,  younger  son  of  Louis  the  German,  and  King 
of  Germany ;  but  that  prince,  too  feeble  to  support  so  great  a 
weight,  was  deposed  by  his  German  subjects  (887,)  and  their 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  French  and  the  Italians. 
The  vast  empire  of  the  Franks  was  thus  dismembered  for  ever 
(888,)  and  besides  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
it  gave  birth  to  three  new  States — the  kingdoms  of  Lorraine, 
Burgundy,  and  Navarre. 

The  kingdom  of  Lorrune  took  its  name  from  Lothaire  11. , 
younffer  son  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire  I.,  who,  in  the  division 
which  he  made  of  his  estates  among  his  sons  (8S5,)  gave  to  this 
Lothaire  the  provinces  situated  between  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse 
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and  the  Scheldt  known  since  nnder  the  name  of  Lorraine,  Al* 
eace,  Treves,  Cologne,  Juliers,  lAege^  and  the  Low  Countries. 
At  the  death  of  Lothaire  II.,  who  left  no  male  or  legitimate 
heirs,  his  kingdom  was  divided  by  the  treaty  of  Procaspis  (870,) 
into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  was  assigned  to  Louis 
th»  German,  and  the  other  to  Charles  the  Bald.'     By  a  subse- 
quent treaty,  concluded  (879)  between  the  sons  of  Louis,  sur- 
named  the  Stammerer,  King. of  France,  and  Louis  the  Young*, 
King  of  Germany,  the  French  division  of  Lorraine  was  ceded 
to  this  latter  prince,  who  thus  reunited  the  whole  of  that  king- 
dom.    It  remained  incorporated  with  Germany,  at  the  time  when 
the  last  dismemberment  of  that  monarchy  took  place,  (895,)  on 
the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat.     Amulph,  King  of  Germany, 
and  successor  of  Charles,  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  on 
Swentibald  his  natural  son,  who  after  a  reign  of  &ve  years,  was 
deposed  by  Louis,  sumamed  the  Infant,  son  and  successor  of 
Aniuljph.     Louis  dying  without  issue,  (912,)  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, Bjng  of  France,  took  advantage  of  the  commotions  in  Grer- 
many,  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  that  kingdom,  which  was 
at  length  finally  reunited  to  the  Germanic  crown  by  Henry, 
sumamed  the  Fowler. 

Two  new  kingdoms  appeared  under  the  name  of  Burgundy, 
viz.  Provence  or  Cisjurane  Burgundy,  and  Transjurane  Bur 
gundy.  The  founder  of  the  former  was  a  nobleman  named 
Boson,  whose  sister  Charles  the  Bald  had  espoused.  Elevated 
by  the  king,  his  brother-in-law,  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
state,  he  was  created,  in  succession.  Count  of  Vienna,  Duke  of 
Provence,  Duke  of  Italy,  and.  Prime  Minister,  and  even  obtained 
in  marriage  the  Princess  Irmengarde,  daughter  of  Louis  II., 
Emperor  and  Kin^  of  Italy.  Instigated  by  this  princess,  he  did 
QQt  scruple  to  raise  his  ambitious  views  to  the  throne.  The 
death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  the  troubles  that  ensued, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  attaching  to  his  interest  most  of 
the  bishops  in  those  countries,  intrusted  to  his  government.  In 
an  assembly  which  he  held  at  Mantaille  in  Dauphin^,  (879,)  he 
engaged  them  by  oath  to  confer  on  him  the  royal  dignity.  The 
schedule  oi  this  election,  with  the  signatures  of  the  bishops  affix- 
ed, informs  us  distinctly  of  the  extent  of  this  new  kingdom, 
which  comprehended  Franche-Comt^,  Magon,  Chalons-sur-Sa- 
one,  Lyons,  Vienne  and  its  dependencies,  Agde,  Viviers,  Usez, 
with  their  dependencies  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  a  part  of 
Savoy.  Boson  caused  himself  to  be  anointed  king  at  Lyons, 
by  the  archbishop  of  that  citV'  He  maintained  possession  of 
his  usurped  dominions,  in  spite  of  the  combined  efforts  which 
wevs  made  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany  to  reduce  him 
to  subjection. 
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The  example  of  Boson  was  followed  soon  after  by  Jfedelph, 
fovemor  of  Tiansjurane  Burgundy,  and  related  by  the  female 
ade  to  the  Carloyingians.  He  was  proclaimed  king,  and  crown* 
ed  at  St.  Maurice  in  the  Valais ;  and  his  new  kingdom,  situa- 
ted between  Mount  Jura  and  the  Penine  Alps,  contained  Swit* 
zerland,  as  far  as  the  River  Reuss,  the  Valais,  and  a  part  j^f 
Savoy.  The  death  of  Boson,  happening  about  this  time,  fur^ 
nished  Rodolph  with  a  &vourable  opportunity  of  extending  his 
frontiers,  and  seizing  a  part  of  the  country  of  Burgundy* 

These  two  kingdoms  were  afterwards  (030)  umted  into  one. 
Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  exercised  at  that  time  the  guardianship  of 
the  yoong  Constantine,  his  relation,  the  son  of  Louis,  and  grand- 
son of  Boson.  The  Italians,  discontented  under  the  gOTemment 
of  Hugo,  and  having  devolved  their  crown  on  Rodolph  IL,  king 
of  Transjurane  Burgundy,  Hugo,  in  order  to  maintain  himseff 
on  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  exclc^de  Rodolph,  ceded  to  him  the 
district  of  Provence,  and  the  kingdom  of  his  royal  vrard.  Thus 
united  in  the  person  of  Rodol]^,  these  two  kingdoms  passed  to 
his  descendants,  viz.  Conrad,  his  son,  and  Rodolph  III.,  his 
grandson.  These  princes  are  styled,  in  their  titles,  sometimes 
Kings  of  Burgundy ;  sometimes  Kings  cf  Vienne  or  Aries; 
sometimes  Kings  of  Provence  and  Allsmania,  They  lost,  in 
coarse  of  time,  their  possessions  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone ;  and  in  the  time  of  Rodolph  fll.,  this  kingdom  had  for 
its  boundaries  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Reuss,  and 
the  Alps. 

Navarre,  the  kingdom  next  to  be  mentioned,  known  among 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Vasconioj  was  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Pyrenees,  which  Charlemagne  had  conquered 
from  the  Arabs.  Among  the  counts  or  wardens  of  the  Marches, 
called  by  the  Germans  Margraves,  which  he  established,  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Barcelona  in  Catalonia,  Jacca 
in  Arragon,  and  Pampeluna  in  Navarre.  All  these  Spanish 
Marches  were  comprised  within  Western  France,  and  within 
the  division  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Charles  the  Bald,  on  the 
dismemberment  of  that  monarchy  among  the  sons  of  Louis  the 
Gemle.  The  extreme  imbecility  of  that  prince,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  his  reign,  were  the  causes  why  the  Navarrese  revolted 
from  France,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent state.  It  appears  also,  that  they  were  implicated  in  the 
defection  of  Aquitain  (833,)  when  it  threw  oflf  the  yoke  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  Don  Oarcias,  son  of  the  Count  Don  Gar- 
cias,  and  grandson  of  Don  Sancho,  is  generally  reckoned  the 
first  of  their  monarchs,  that  usurped  the  title  of  King  cfPam' 
pduna^  (866w)    He  and  his  successoie  in  the  kingdom  of  Na 
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varre,  possessed,  at  the  same  tifiie»  the  province  of  Jacca  in 
Arragon.  The  Counts  of  Barcelona  were  the  only  Spanish 
dependencies  that,  for  many  ceaturies,  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Kings  of  France. 

On  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  point  oat 
the  causes  that  conspired  to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  em- 
jpire  of  the  Franks.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  inconve* 
niences  of  the  feudal  system,—- a  system  as  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  administration,  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
maxims  that  ought  to  rule  a  great  empire.  The  abuse  of  fiefs 
was  carried  so  far  by  the  Franks,  that  almost  all  property  had 
become  feudal ;  and  not  only  grants  of  land,  and  portions  of 
large  estates,  but  governments,  dukedoms,  and  counties,  were 
conferred  and  held  under  the  title  of  fiefs.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  ^e  great,  by  the  allurement  of  fiefs  or  benefices, 
became  devoted  followers  of  the  kings,  while  the  body  of  the 
nation  sold  themselves  as  retainers  of  the  great.  Whoever  re* 
fused  this  vassalage  was  despised,  and  had  neither  favour  nor 
honour  to  expect.^  By  this  practice,  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
was  abridged  without  augmenting  the  royal  authority.  The 
nobles  soon  became  so  powerful,  by  the  liberality  of  their  kings, 
and  the  number  of  their  vassals  they  found  means  to  procure, 
that  they  had  at  length  the  presumption  to- dictate  laws  to  the 
sovereign  himself.  By  degrees,  the  obligations  which  they 
owed  to  the  state  were  forgotten,  and  those  only  recognisea 
which  the  feudal  contract  imposed.  This  new  bond  of  alliance 
was  not  long  in  opening  a  door  to  licentiousness,  as  by  a  natural 
consequence,  it  was  imagined,  that  the  feudal  superior  might  be 
changed,  whenever  there  was  a  possibility  of  charging  him  with 
a  violation  of  his  engagements,  or  of  that  reciprocal  fidelity  which 
he  owed  to  his  vassals. 

A  system  like  this,  not  only  overturned  public  order,  by  plant- 
ing the  germs  of  corruption  m  every  part  of  the  intemsil  admi- 
nistration ;  it  was  still  more  defective  with  regard  to  the  external 
operations  of  government,  and  directly  at  variance  with  all  plans 
of  aggrandizement  or  of  conauest.  As  war  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  slaves  or  vassals  only,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such 
armies  not  being  kept  constantly  on  foot,  were  with  difficulty  put 
in  motion ;  that  they  could  neither  prevent  intestine  rebellion, 
nor  be  a  protection  against  hostile  invasion ;  and  that  conquests 
made  by  means  of  such  troops,  must  be  lost  with  the  same  faci- 
lity that  they  are  won.  A  permanent  military,  fortresses  and 
garrisons,  such  as  we  find  in  -modem  tactics,  were  altogether 
unknown  among  the  Franks.  These  politic  institutions,  indis- 
pensaUe  in  great  empireey  were  totally  repugnant  to  the  genius 
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•fthe  German  nations.  They  did  aol  even  know  what  is  meant 
^y  finances,  or  regular  systems  of  taxation.  Their  kings  had 
no  other  pecuniary  resource  than  the  simple  revenues  of  their 
demesnes,  which  sertred  for  the  maintenance  of  their  court. 
Gratuitous  donations,  the  perquisites  of  bed  and  lodging,  fines, 
the  third  of  which  belonged  to  the  king,  rights  of  custom  and 
toll,  added  but  little  to  their  wealth,  and  could  not  be  i%ckoned 
among  the  number  of  state  resources.  None  but  tributaries,  or 
conquered  nations,  were  subjected  to  (he  payment  of  certain  im-  ' 
posts  or  assessments ;  from  these  the  Franks  were  exempted  ; 
they  would  have  even  regiirded  it  as  an  insult  and  a  blow  struck 
at  their  national  liberty,  had  they  been  burdened  with  a  single 
imposition. 

It  18  obvious,  that  a  government  like  this,  so  disjointed  and 
incoherent  in  all  its  parts,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  which  ac^ 
CTued  to  it  from  noarishing  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  opposing  a 
sort  of  barrier  against  despotism,  was  nevertheless  far  from  being 
suitable  to  an  empire  of  such  prodigious  extent  as  that  of  the 
Franks.  Charlemagne  had  tried  to  infuse  a  new-  vigour  into 
the  state  by  the  wise  laws  which  he  published,  and  the  military 
stations  which  he  planted  on  the  frontiers  of  his  empire.  Raised, 
by  the  innate  force  of  his  genius  above  the  prejudices  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  that  prince  had  formed  a  system  capable  of 
giving  unity  and  consistency  to  the  state,  had  it  been  of  longer 
duration.  But  this  system  fell  to  pieces  and  vanished,  when 
no  longer  animated  and  put  in  execution  by  its  author.  Disorder 
and  anarchy  speedily  paralyzed  every  branch  of  the  government 
and  ultimately  brought  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Another  cause  which  accelerated  the  fall  of  this  vast  empire, 
was  the  territorial  divisions,  practised  by  the  kings,  both  of  the 
Merovingian,  and  the  Carlovingian  race.  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  the  Gentle,  when  they  ordered  the  empire  to  be  divided 
among  their  sons, never  imagined  this  partition  would  terminate 
in  a  formal  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy.  Their  intention 
was  rather  to  preserve  union  and  amity,  by  means  of  certain 
rights  of  superiority,  which  they  granted  to  their  eldest  sons, 
whom  they  had  invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity.  But  this 
subordination  of  the  younger  to  their  elder  brothers  was  not  of 
long  continuance ;  and  these  divisions,  besides  naturally  weak 
ening  the  state,  became  a  sonrce  of  perpetual  discord ;  and 
reduced  the  CaHovingian  prinises  to  the  necessity  of  courtix^g 
the  grandees,  on  every  emergency ;  and  gaining  their  interest 
by  new  gifts,  or  by  concessions  which  went  to  sap  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  throne. 
This  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  must  also  be  reckoned 
vol-  L  7 
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among  the  nmnber  of  canws  that  faastooed  the  decline  of  die 
empire.  Dukes  and  Counts,  besides  being  intrusted  with  the 
justice  and  police  of  their  respectiye  governments,  exercised,  at 
the  same  time,  a  military  power,  ,and  collected  the  rerenues  of 
the  Exchequer.  So  many  and  so  ;difierent  jurisdictions,  united 
in  one  and  the  same  power,  cpuld  not  hai  become  dangerous  to 
the  royal  authority  ;  while  it  facilitated  to  the  nobles  the  means 
of  fortifying  themselves  in  their  governments,  and  breaking,  by 
degrees,  the  unity  of  the  state.  Charlemagne  had.  felt  this  in« 
convenience ;  and  he  thought  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  succes* 
sively  abolishing  the  great  ducchies,  and  dividing  tnem  into 
several  counties.  Unfortunately  this  policy  was  not  followed 
out  by  his  successors,  who  returned  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
creating  dukes ;  and  beisides,  being  educate)  and  nurtured  in 
Superstition  by  the  priests,  thev  put  themselveb  wholly  under 
dependence  to  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  who  thus  disposed  of 
the  state  at  their  pleasure.  The  consequence  was,  that  govern- 
ments, at  first  alterable  only  by  the  will  of  the  King,  passed 
eventually  to  the  children,  or  heirs,  of  those  who  were  merely 
administrators,  or  superintendents,  of  them. 

Charles  the  Bald,  first  King  of  France,  had  the  weakness  tq 
constitute  this  dangerous  principle  into  a  standing  law,  in  the 
parliament  which  he  held  at  Chiersi  (877,)  towards  the  close  of 
nis  reign.  He  even  extended  this  principle  generally  to  all 
fiefs ;  to  those  that  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  held  of  laic,  or  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

This  new  and  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  joined  to  the 
injudicious  partitions  already  mentioned,  tended  to  sow  fresh 
discord  among  the  difierent  members  of  the  state,  by  exciting  a 
multitude  of  civil  wars  and  domestic  feuds,  which,  by  a  neces« 
sary  conseouence,  brought  the' whole  body-poliiic  into  a  state  of 
decay  and  aissolution.  The  history  of  the  successors  of  Cbarle* 
magne  presents  a  sad  picturjS^  jiumilialing  and  distressing  to 
humanity.  Svery  page  of  it  is  $lled  with  insurrections,  devas* 
tations,  ai;id  carnage:  princes,  sprung  from  the  same  blood, 
armed  against  each  pth^r,'l)reathing  unnatural  vengeance,  and 
bent  on  mutual  destruction :  the  royal  authority  insulted  and 
despised  by  the  nobles,  who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each 
other,  either  to  decide  their  private  ouarrels,  or  aggrandize  them« 
selves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours ;  and,  finally,  the  citi« 
sens  expose4  to  all  kinds  of  oppression,  reduced  to  misery  and 
servituoc,  without  the  hone  or  possibility  of  redress  from  the 
government.  Such  was  tne  melancholy  situation  of  the  States 
that  composed  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  when  the  irruption 
of  new  barbarians,  the  Normans  from  the  extremities  of  the 
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aVortk,  and  the  Hunnrians  from  tke  back  aettletnents  of  ABSa, 
emMed  it  afresh  to  uie  terrible  8cott^  of  foreign  inTaaioo. 

The  Normans,  of  German  origin,  and  inhabiting  ancient 
Scandinavia,  that  is  to  say,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  modem 
Norwaj,  began,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  to  corer 
the  sea  with  their  ships,  and  to  infest  soccessiveiy  all  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  Europe.'  Daring  the  space  of  two  hundred  years, 
tbey  continued  their  incursions  and  devastations,  with  a  fierce- 
ness and  perseverance  that  surpasses  all  imagination.  This  phe^ 
nomenon,  however,  is  easily  explained,  if  we  attend  to  the  state 
of  barbarism  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  in  general, 
were  at  that  time  plunged.  Despising  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  draw  from  fishing  and  the 
chase,  the  necessary  means  even  for  their  scanty  subsistence* 
The  comfortable  circumstances  of  their  neighbours  who  culti* 
vated  their  lands,  excited  their  cupidity,  and  invited  them  ti 
acquire  by  force,  piracy,  or  plunder,  what  they  had  not  sufficieift 
skill  to  procure  by  their  own  industry.  They  were,  moreover 
animated  by  a  sort  of  religious  fanaticism,  which  inspired  them 
with  courage  for  the  most  perilous  enterprise.  This  reckleal 
superstition  they  drew  from  the  doctrines  of  Odin,  who  was  the 
god  of  their  armies,  the  rewarder  of  valour  and  intrepidity  itt 
war,  receiving  into  his  paradise  of  ValhdUa^  the  brave  who  fel 
beneath  the  swords  of  the  enemy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  abode  of  the  wretched,  called  by  them  Helvete^  was  pre- 
pared for  those  who,  abandoned  to  ease  and  effeminacy,  prefer- 
red a  life  of  tranquillity  to  the  glory  of  arms,  and  the  perils  of 
warlike  adventure. 

This  doctrine,  gencmlly  diffused  over  all  the  north,  inspired 
the  Scandinavian  youth  with  an  intrepid  and  ferocious  courage, 
which  made  them  brave  all  dangers,  and  consider  the  sangui- 
nary death  of  warriors  as  the  surest  path  to  immortality.  Often 
did  it  happen  that  the  sons  of  kings,  even  those  who  were 
already  destined  as  successors  to  their  father's  throne,  volun- 
teered as  chiefs  of  pirates  and  brigands,  under  the  name  of  Sea 
Kings,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  name,  and  signaliz- 
ing themselves  by  their  maritime  exploits. 

These  piracies  of  the  Normans,  which  at  first  were  limited 
to  the  seas  and  countries  bordering  on  Scandinavia,  soon  ex- 
tended over  all  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Europe* 
Germany,  the  kingdoms  of  Lorraine,  France,  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Spain,  the  Balearic  Islesi^lt^yc  Greece,  and  even 
the  shores  of  Africa,  were  exposed  in  their  turn  to  Ike  insults 
and  the  ravages  of  these  barbturians.* 

France  more  eapecially  sufierad  from  their  incursions,  under 
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the  feeble  reigns  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Charles  ihc  Fat. 
Not  content  ivith  the  havoc  which  they  made  on  the  coast^^ 
they  ascended  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone, 
carrying  fire  and  sword  to  the  very  centre  o\  the  kingdom. 
Nantes,  Angers,  Tours,  Biois,  Orleans,  Mens,  Poitiers,  Bour- 
deaux,  Bouen,  Paris,  Sens,  Laon,  Soissons,  and  various  other 
cities,  experienced  the  fury  of  these  invaders.  Paris  was  three 
times  sacked  and  pillaged  by  them.  Robert  the  Strong,  a  scion 
of  the  royal  House  of  Capet,  whom  Charles  the  Bald  had  createjd 
(861,)  Duke  or  Governor  of  Neustria,  was  killed  in  battle  (566,) 
while  combating  with  success  against  the  Normans.  At  length,  ' 
the  terror  which  they  had  spread  every  where  was  such,  that  the 
French,  who  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  the  Normans,  had 
no  longer  courage  to  encounter  them  in  arms ;  and  in  order  to 
rid  themselves  of  such  formidable  enemies,  they  consented  to 
purchase  their  retreat  by  a  sum  of  money;  a  wretched  and 
feeble  remedy,  which  only  aggravated  the  evil,  by  inciting  the 
invaders,  by  the  hope  of  gain,  to  return  to  the  charge. 
~~  h  i&  tiot  liuweTer  at  all  astonishing,  that  France  should  hare 
been  exposed  so  long  to  these  incursions,  since,  besides  the  in- 
efficient state  of  that  monarchy,  she  had  no  vessels  of  her  own 
to  protect  her  coasts.  The  nobles,  occupied  sole)y  with  the 
care  of  augmenting  or  confirming  their  growing  power,  ofiered 
but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  Normans,  whose  presence  in  the 
kingdom  caused  a  diversion  favourable  to  their  views.  Some 
of  them  even  had  no  hesitation  in  joining  the  barbarians,  when 
they  happened  to  be  in  disgrace,  or  when  they  thought  they  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  government. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  numerous  expeditions  over  all 
the  seas  of  Europe,  that  the  monarchies  of  the  North  were 
formed,  and  that  the  Normans  succeeded  also  in  founding  several 
other  states.  It  is  to  them  that  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the 
Russians  owes  its  origin ;  Ruric  the  Norman  is  allowed  to  have 
been  its  founder,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  J  He 
and  the  grand  dukes  his  successors,  extended  their  conquests 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  to  the  Euxine ;  and  during 
the  tenth  century  they  made  the  emperors  of  the  East  to  trem- 
ble on  their  thrones.  In  their  native  style  of  piratical  warfare, 
they  embarked  on  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes,  infested  with 
their  fieets  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  carried  terror  and  dismay 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  obliged  the  Greek  emperors 
to  pay  them  large  sums  to  redeem  their  capital  from  pillage. 

Ireland  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  being  subdued  by 
the  Normans,  during  these  piratical  excursions.  Their  first  in- 
vasion of  this  island  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  year  795. 
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Gteat  ravages  were  committed  by  the  barbaiiaas,  who  conquer- 
ed or  founded  the  cities  of  Waterford,  Dublin,  and  Limerick, 
which  thef  formed  into  separate  petty  kingdoms.  Christianitv 
was  introduced  among  them  towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth,  the  time  of  its  invasion 
by  the  English,  that  they  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  the 
island,  when  they  were  dispossessed  of  the  cities  of  Waterford 
and  Dublin  (il70)  by  Henry  II.  of  England. 

Orkney,  the  Hebrides,  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  were  also  discovered  and  peopled  by  the  Nor- 
mans.^ Another  colony  ef  these  Normans  peopled  Iceland, 
where  they  founded  a  republic  (874,)  which  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
that  island  was  conquered  by"  the  Kings  of  Norway.'  Norman- 
dy, in  France,  also  received  its  name  from  this  people.  Charles 
the  Simple,  wishing  to  put  a  check  on  their  continual  incur- 
sions, concluded,  at  St.  Glair-sur-Epte  (892^)  a  treaty  with  RoUo 
or  Rolf,  chief  of  the  Normans,  by  which  he  abandoned  to  them 
all  that  part  of  Neustria  which  reaches  from  the  rivers  Andelle 
and  Aure  to  the  ocean.  To  this  he  added  a  part  of  Vexin, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Andelle  and  Epte ;  as  also  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bretagne.  Rollo  embraced  Christianity,  and  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Robert.  He  submitted  to  become  a  vas- 
sal of  the  crown  of  France,  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy ;  and  obtained  in  marriage  the  princess  Gisele,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Simple.  In  the  following  century,  we  shail  meet 
with  these  Normans  of  France  as  the  conquerors  of  England, 
and  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

The  Hungarians,  a  people  of  Turkish  or  Finnish  origin, 
emigrated,  as  is  fienerally  supposed,  from  Baschiria,  a  country 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  Wolga,  the 
Kama,  and  Mount  Ural,  near  the  source  of  the  Tobol  and  the 
Jatk,  or  modem  Uial.  The  Orientids  designate  them  by  the 
generic  name  of  Turks,  white  they  denominate  themselves 
MagiarSt  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes.  After  having 
been  long  dependent  on  the  Ghazars,*®  a  Turkish  tribe  to  ^ 
north  of  die  nltis  M sotis,  they  retired  towards  the  Danube,  to 
avoid  the  oppressions  of  the  Patzinacites  ;i^  and  eetabhshed 
themselves  (887)  in  ancient  Dacia,  under  the  auspices  of  a  cjiief 
named  Arpad,  frmn  whom  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Hungary 
derive  their  origin.  Amulph,  King  of  Oermany^  employed 
these  Hungarians  (80S)  gainst  the  Slavo-Moravians,  who  pos- 
sessed a  flourishing  state  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
Moran,  and  the  BIm.^  While  engaged  in  this  expedition,  they 
Wfre  attacked  again  in  their  Dacma  possessioas  by  thePatsina* 
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dtes,  who  succeeded  at  length  in  ez|»elling  them  from  Aese- 
territories.^  Taking  advantage  afterwards  of  the  death  o€ 
Swiatopolk,  king  of  the  M<nraTians»  and  the  troahles  conse- 
quent on  that  event,  they  dissevered  from  Moravia  all  the  coun* 
try  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia 
and  Transylvania,  to  the  Danube  and  the  Moran.  They  coa-- 
quered,  about  the  same  time,  Pannonia,  with  a  part  of  Noricum,. 
which  they  had  wrested  (rom  the  Germans;  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  state,  known  since  by  the  name  of  Hungary- 

No  sooner  had  the  Hungarians  established  themselves  in 
Pannonia,  than  they  commenced  tbeir  incursions  into  the  prin- 
cipal stsUes  of  Europe.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  agitated  by 
faction  and  anarchy,  and  even  the  Grecian  empire  in  the  £ast> 
became,  all  in  their  turn,  the  bloody  scene  of  their  ravages  and 
devastations.  Germany,  in  particular,  for  a  long  time  felt  the 
effects  of  their  fury.  All  its  provinces  in  succession  were  laid 
waste  by  these  barbarians,  and  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute.. 
Henry  L,  King  of  Germany,  and  his  son  Otho  the  Great,  at 
lei^th  sacceeded  ia.  arresting  their  destructive  career,  and  de- 
livered Europe  from  this  new  yoke  which  threatened  its  in** 
dependence. 

it  was  in  consequence  of  these  incursions  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Normans,  to  which  may  be  added  those  of  the  Arabs  and 
Slavonians,  that  the  kingdoms  which  sprang  from  the  empire  of 
the  Franks  lost  once  more  the  advantages  which  the  political 
institutions  of  Charlemagne  had  procured  them.  Learnings 
which  that  prince  had  encouraged,  fell  into  a  state  of  absolute 
languor;  an  end  was  put  both  to  civil. andHterary  improvement, 
by  the.  destruction  of  convents,  schools,  and  libraries  ;  the  po- 
lity and  internal  security  of  the  states  were  destroyed,  and 
commerce  reduced  to*  nothing.  England  was  the  only  excep- 
tion, which  then  enjoyed  a  transient  glory  under  the  memora«> 
ble  reign  of  Alfred  the-  Great.  That  prince,,  grandson  of  Egbert 
who  was  the  first  king  of  all  England,  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  Normans  from  the  island  (887,)  and  restored  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  his  kingdom^  After  the  example  of  Charlemagne^ 
he  cultivated  and  protected  learning  and  the  arts,  by  restoring 
the  convents  and  schools  which  the  barbarians  had  destroyed ; 
inviting  philosophers  and  artists  to  his  court,  and  civilizing  his 
subjects-  by  literary  iostiiutioas  and  wise  regulations.^^  It  i» 
to  be  regretted,  that  a  reign  so  glwious  was  so  soon  followed 
by  new  misfortunes.  After  the  Normans,  the  Danes  reappeared 
in  England^  and  overspread  it  once  Hiore  with  turbulence  and 
desolation^ 

Durini^  thasa  unenlighteniid  and  cabunitoiu  timesi^  we  tout 
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die  art  of  navigation  makiog  consideraUe  progress.  The  Nor» 
mans,  traversing  the  seas  perpetually  with  their  fleetSt  learned 
to  conalruct  their  vessels  with  greater  perfection,  to  become 
better  skilled  in  wind  and  weather,  and  to  use  their  oars  and 
sails  with  more  address.  It  was,  moreover,  in  conseqnence  of 
these  invasions,  that  more  correct  information  was  obtained  re- 
^rding  Scandioavia,  and  the  remote  regions  of  the  North. 
Two  Normans,  Walfstane  and  Other,  the  one  from  Jntlandi 
nnd  the.  other  from  Norway,  undertook  separate  voyages,  in 
course  of  the  ninth  century,  principally  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing maritime  discoveries.  Wolfstane  proceeded  to  visit  that 
part  of  Prussia,  or  the  Esthonia  of  the  ancients,  which  was  re* 
nowoed  for  its  produce  oi  yellow  amber.  Other  did  not  con- 
fine bis  adventures  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  setting  out  from 
the  port  of  Heligoland,  his  native  country,  he  doubled  Cape 
North,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Biarmia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina,  in  the  province  of  Archangel.  Both  he  and  Wolfstane 
communicated  the  details  of  their  voyages  to  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  made  use  of  them  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Orosina. 
Besides  Iceland  and  the  Northern  Isles^  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  we  find,  in  the  tenth  century,  some  of  the  fugi- 
tive Normans  peopling  Greenland  ;  and  othevs  forming  settle- 
ments in  Finland,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  in  North  America.^ 


CHAPTER   IV. 

PEKion  in. 

From  Ot?io  the  Great  to  Gregory  the  Great,     a.  d.  962 — 1074. 

While  most  of  the  states  that  sprang  from  the  dismembered 
empire  of  the  Franks,  continued  to  be  the  prey  of  disorder  and 
anarchy,  the  kingdom  of  Germany  assumed  a  new  form,  and 
for  several  ages  maintained  the  character  of  being  the  ruling 
power  in  Europe.  It  was  erected  into  a  monarchy  at  the 
peace  of  Verdun  (843,)  and  had  for  its  first  king  Louis  the 
German,  second  son  of  Louis  the  Gentle.  At  that  time  it 
comprised,  besides  the  three  cantons  of  Spire,  Worms,  and 
Mayence,  on  this  side  the  Khma,.  all  the  countries  and  pro- 
vinces beyond  that  river,  which  had  belonged  to  die  empire  of 
the  Franks,  from  the  Eyder  and  the  Butic,  to  the  Alps  and 
the  confines  of  Pannoniifc  Several  of  the  Slavian  txibety.alsO|. 
were  its  tributaries. 

From  the  first  foxmalioA  ef  this  kii^domy  the  lepd  autherit]^ 
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was  limited ;  and  Louis  the  Oennan,  in  an  assembly  held  at 
Harsen  (851  ,)had  formdly  engaged  to  maintain  the  states  in  their 
rights  and  privileges  ;  tofoUow  their  counsel  and  advice;  and 
to  consider  them  as  his  true  colleagues  and  coadjutors  in  aU  the 
affairs  of  government.  The  states,  however,  soon  found  means 
to  vest  in  themselves  the  right  of  choosing  their  kings.  The 
first  Carlovingian  monarchs  of  Germany  were  hereditary. 
Louis  the  German  even  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  three 
sons,  viz.  Carloman,  Louis  the  Young,  and  Charles  the  Fat  * 
but  Charles  having  been  deposed  in  an  assembly  held  at  Frank- 
fort (887,)  the  states  of  Germany  elected  in  his  place  Amulph,  a 
natural  son  of  Carloman.  This  prince  added  to  his  crown  both 
Itdk-  and  the  Imperial  dignity. 

The  custom  of  election  has  continued  in  Grermany  down  to 
modern  times.  Louis  VEnfant,  or  the  Infant,  son  of  Amulph* 
succeeded  to  the  throne  by  election ;  and  that  prince  having;  died 
very  young  (911,)  the  states  bestowed  the  crown  on  a  French 
nobleman,  named  Conrad,  who  was  duke  or  governor  of  France 
on  the  Rhine,  and  related  by  the  female  side  to  the  Carlovin* 
gian  line.  Conrad  mounted  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  o« 
Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  the  only  male  and  tegiti* 
mate  heir  of  the  Carlovingian  line.  This  latter  prince,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Lorrain,  which 
Louis  the  Young  had  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Germany.  On 
the  death  of  Conrad  I.  (919,)  the  choice  of  the  states  fell  on 
Henry  I.,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  a  scion  of  the  Saxon  dynasty 
of  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Grermany. 

It  was  to  the  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  Henry  I.,  and  to  hia 
institutions,  civil  and  military,  that  Germany  was  indebted  for 
its  renewed  grandeur.  That  monarch,  taking  advantage  of  the 
intestine  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  France  under  Charles  the 
Simple,  recovered  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorrain,  the 
nobility  of  which  made  their  submission  to  him  in  the  years 
933  and  925.  By  this  union  he  extended  the  limits  of  Genua 
n^  towards  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Heuse  and  the  Scheld.  Th 
kings  of  Germany  aAerwards  divided  the  territonr  of  Lorrali^ 
into  two  governments  or  dutchies,  called  Upper  ana  Lower  Lor- 
rain. The  former,  situated  on  the  Moseue,  was  called  the 
dutchy  of  the  Moselle ;  the  other,  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  ^e 
Mouse,  and  the  Scheld,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Lothiers  or 
Brabant.  These  two  dutchies  comprised  all  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lorrain,  except  those  which  the  emperors 
judged  proper  to  exempt  from  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  dnkes.  The  dntchy  of  the  Moeelle,  alone,  finally  retained 
the  mme  of  Lorrain;  ind  pasaed  (1048)  to  Oerard  of  Alsace. 
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from  whom  descended  the  dukes  of  that  name,  who  in  the  eigh« 
teeoth  century,  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  throne.  As  to  the 
dutchy  of  Lower  Loriain,  the  Emperor  Henry  Y.  conferred  it  on 
Godfrey,  Count  of  Louvain  (1106),  whose  nude  attendants  kept 
possession  of  it,  under  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Brabant,  till  1360, 
when  it  passed  by  female  succession  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgnn* 
dy,  who  found  means  also  to  acquire,  by  degrees,  the  greater 
part  of  Lower  Lorrain,  commonly  called  the  Low  Countries. 

Henry  I.,  a  prince  of  extraor^nary'  genius,  proved  himself 
the   true  restorer  of  the  German  kingdom.     The  Slavonian 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Saal,  and  the  country  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  committed  incessant  ravages  on 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     With  these  he  waged 
a  successful  war,  and  reduced  them  once  more  to  the  condition 
of  tributaries.     But  his  policy  was  turned  chiefly  against  the 
Hungarians,  who,  since  the  reign  of  Louis  IL,  had  repeatedly 
renewed  their  incursions,  and  threatened  to  subject  all  Germa- 
ny to  their  yoke.     Desirous  to  repress  efiectually  that  ferocious 
tiation,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  nine  years  truce,  which  he 
had  obtained  with  them,  to  construct  new  towns,  and  fortify 
places  of  strength.     He  instructed  his  troops  in  a  new  kind 
of  tactics,  accustomed  them  to  military  evolutions,  and  above 
all,  he  formed  and  equipped  a  cavalry  sufficient  to  cope  with 
those  of  tLe  Hungarians,  who  particularly  excelled  in  the  art 
of  managing  horses.     These  depredators  having  returned  with 
fresh  forces  at  the  expiry  of  the  truce,  he  completely  defeated 
them  in  two  bloody  battles,  which  he  fought  with  them  (933) 
near  Sondershausen  and  Merseburg ;  and  thus  exonerated  Ger- 
many from  the  tribute  which  it  had  formerly  paid  them.^ 

This  victorious  prince  extended  his  conquests  beyond  the 
Eyder,  the  ancient  frontier  of  Denmark.  After  a  prosperous 
war  with  the  Danes  (931,)  he  founded  the  margravate  of  Sles- 
wick,  which  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  afterwards  ceded  back 
(1033)  to  Canute  the  Great,  King  of  Denmark. 

Otho  the  Great,  9on  and  successor  of  Henry  I.,  added  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  and  procured 
also  the  Imperial  dignity  for  himself,  and  his  successors  in  Ger- 
many. Italy  had  become  a  distinct  kingdom  since  the  revolu- 
tion, which  happened  (888)  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fat.  Ten  princes  in  succession  occupied  the  throne  during 
the  space  of  seventy-three  yearsi  Several  of  these  princes,  such 
as  Guy,  Lambert,  Amulf,  Louis  of  Burgundy,  and  Berenger  I., 
were  invested,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  Imperial  dignity.  Be- 
renger I.  having  been  assassinated  (924,)  this  latter  dignity 
ceased  entirely,  and  the  city  of  Rome  was  even  dismembered 
Irom  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 


si  CHAPTKR  IV. 

The  soTweignty  of  that  city  wta  seized  by  the  famous  Maro* 
tia,  widow  of  a  nobleman  named  Alberia.  She  raised  her  soa 
to  the  pontificate  by  the  title  of  John  XI. ;  and  the  better  to  es« 
tablish  her  dominion,  she  espoused  Hugo  King  of  Italy  (902^) 
who  became,  in  consequence  of  this  marriage,  master  of  Borne. 
But  Alberic,  another  son  of  Marozia,  soon  stirred  up  the  people 
against  this  aspirinig  princess  and  her  husband  Hugo.  Having 
driven  Hugo  from  the  throne,  and  shut  up  his  mother  in  prison, 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  sovereign  authority,  under  the  title 
of  Patrician  of  the  BoTnam.  At  his  death  (954,)  he  transmit* 
ted  the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Octavian,  who,  though  only  nine* 
teen  years  of  age,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  pope,  by  the  title 
of  John  XII. 

This  epoch  was  one  most  disastrous  for  Italy.  The  weak* 
ffess  of  the  government  excited  factions  among  the  nobility, 
gave  birth  to  anarchy,  and  fresh  opportunity  for  the  depredations 
of  the  Hungarians  and  Arabs,  who,  at  this  period,  were  the 
scourge  of  Italy,  which  they  ravaged  with  impunity.  Pavia, 
Ihe  capital  of  the  kingdom*  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Hungn* 
fians.  These  troubles  increased  on  the  accession  of  Berenger 
II.  (950,)  grandson  of  Berenger  I.  That  prince  associated  his 
son  Adelbert  with  hun  in  tii«»  royal  dignity;  and  the  public 
Voice  accused  them  of  having  caused  the  death  of  King  Lothaire, 
son  and  successor  of  Hugo. 

Lothaire  left  a  young  widow,  named  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Bodolph  II.,  King  of  Burgundy  and  Italy.  To  avoid  the  impor- 
tunities of  Bereftger  II.,  who  wished  to  compel  her  to  marry  his 
son  Adelbert,  this  princess  called  in  the  King  of  Germany  to 
her  aid.     Oiho  complied  with  the  solicitalions  of  the  distressed 

?,ueen  ;  and,  on  this  ocpasion,  undertook  his  first  expedition  into 
taly  (941.)  The  city  of  Pavia,  and  several  other  places,  having 
fallen  into  his  hands,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King 
of  Italy,  and  married  the  young  queen,  his  proteg<^e.  Berenger 
and  his  son,  being  driven  for  shelter  to  their  strongholds,  had 
recourse  to  negotiation.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them- 
selves a  confirmation  of  the  royal  title  of  Italy,  on  condition  of 
doing  homage  for  it  to  the  King  of  Germany ;  and  for  this  pur^ 
pose,  they  repaired  in  person  to  the  diet  assembled  at  Augsburg 
(952,)  where  they  took  the  oath  of  vassalage  under  the  hands 
of  Otho,  who  solemnly  invested  them  with  the  royalty  of  Italy ; 
reserving  to  himself  the  towns  and  marches  of  Aquileia  and 
Verona,  the  command  of  which  he  bestowed  on  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria. 

In  examining  more  nearly  all  that  passed  in  this  afiair,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  not  without  the  regret,  and  even  contrary  to 
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A%  wish  of  Adelaide,  that  Otho  agreed  to  enter  into  tenns  of 
accommodation  with  Berenger,  and  to  ratify  the  compact  which 
Conrad,  Dake  of  Lorrain,  and  Bon-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  had 
made  with  that  prince.  Afterwards,  however,  he  lent  a  farour« 
ahle  ear  to  the  complaints  which  Pope  John  XII.,  and  soma 
Italian  noblemen  had  addressed  to  him  against  Berenger  and 
his  son ;  and  took  occasion,  on  their  account,  to  conduct  a  new 
army  into  Italy  (981.)  Berenger,  too  feeble  to  oppose  him,  re« 
tired  a  second  time  within  his  fortifications.  Oiho  marched 
from  Pavia  to  Milan,  and  there  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Italy  ;  from  thence  he  passed  to  Rome,  about  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  following  year.  Pope  John  XII.,  who  had 
himself  invited  him,  and  again  implored  his  protection  against 
Berenger,  gave  him,  at  first,  a  very  brilliant  reception ;  and  re* 
vived  the  Imperial  dignity  in  his  favour,  which  had  been  dor« 
mant  for  thirty-eight  years. 

/  It  was  on  tbe  2d  of  February  963,  that  the  Pope  consecrated 
and  crowned  him  Emperor ;  but  he  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of 
this  proceeding.  Otho,  immediately  after  his  coronation  at 
Bome,  undertook  the  siege  of  St  Ijeon,  a  fortress  in  Umbria, 
where  Berenger  and  his  Queen  had  taken  refuge.  While  en* 
gaged  in  the  siege,  he  received  frequent  intimations  from  Bome 
of  the  misconduct  and  immoralities  of  the  Pope.  The  remon- 
strances which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  on  this  subject, 
ofiended  the  young  Pontiff,  who  resolved,  in  consequence,  to 
break  off  union  with  the  Emperor.  Hurried  on  by  the  impe* 
tuosity  of  his  character,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Aoel* 
bert;  and  even  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
concert  with  him  measures  of  defence,  On  the  first  news  of 
this  event,  Otho  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment, 
with  which  he  marched  directly  to  Rome,  The  Pope,  however, 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  wait  his  approach,  but  fled  with  the 
King,  his  new  ally.  Oiho,  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  exacted  a 
solemn  oath  from  the  clergv  and  the  people,  that  henceforth 
they  would  elect '  no  pope  without  his  counsel,  and  that  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  successors.'  Having  then  assembled  a  coun* 
eil,  he  caused  Pope  John  XHt  to  be  deposed  ;  and  Leo  VIII, 
was  elected  in  his  place.  This  latter  Pontiff  was  maintained 
in  the  papacy,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  which  his  adversary 
made  to  regain  it,  Rerenger  II„  af\er  having  sustained  a  long 
siege  at  St.  Leon,  fell  at  length  (964)  into  the  hands  of  the  oon* 
queror,  who  sent  him  if|to  exile  at  Bamberg,  and  compelled  his 
son,  Adelbert,  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

AU  ItaW,  to  the  extent  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lom« 
bards,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Germans ;  only  a  few 
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maritime  towns  in  Lower  Italy,  with  the  greater  part  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  still'  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  This 
kingdcjp,  together  with  the  Imperial  dignity,  Otho  transmitted 
to  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Germany.  From  this  time 
the  ijrermans  held  it  to  he  an  inviolable  principle,  that  as  the  im- 
perial dignity  was  strictly  united  with  the  royalty  of  Italy,  kings 
elected  by  the  German  nation  should,  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue 
of  that  election,  become  kings  of  Italy  and  Emperors.  The 
l^ractice  of  this  triple  coronation,  viz.  of  CrermaDv,  Italy,  and' 
Kome,  continued  for  many  centuries ;  and  from  Otho  the  Great, 
till  Maximilian  I.  (1508,)  no  king  of  Germany  took  the  title  of 
Emperor,  until  after  he  had  been  formally  crowned  by  the  Pope. 

The  kings  and  emperors  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  did  not 
terminate  their  conquests  with  the  dominions  of  Lorrain  and 
Italy.  Towards  the  east  and  the  north,  they  extended  them  be- 
yond  the  Saal  and  the  Elbe.  All  the  Slavonian  tribes  between 
the  Havel  and  the  Oder;  the  Abotrites,  the  Rhedarians,  the 
Wilzians,  the  Slavonians  on  the  Havel,  the  Sorabians,  the  Dale- 
mincians,  the  Lusitzians,  the  Milzians,  and  various  others  ;  the 
dukes  also  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  altlmunfh  they  often  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  independence,  were  all  re- 
.  duced  to  subjection,  and  again  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  In  order 
to  secure  their  submission,  the  Saxon  kinrrs  introduced  German 
colonies  into  the  conquered  countries;  and  (bunded  there  several 
margravates,  such  as  that  of  the  North,  on  this  side  of  the  Elbe, 
afterwards  called  Brandenburg ;  and  in  tiie  East,  those  of  Misnia 
and  Lusatia.  Otho  the  Great  adopted  measures  for  promulga- 
ting Christianity  among  them.  The  bishopric  of  Oldenburg 
in  Wagria,  of  Havelberg,  Brandenbur cr,  Meissen,  Metseburg, 
Zeitz;  those  of  Posnania  or  Posen,  in  Poland,  of  Prague  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  lastly,  the  metropolis  of  Mn^deburg|Sll  fiwe  their 
origin  to  this  monarch.  Hi^  grandson,  the  EmperorT)tbo  III., 
founded  (in  1000)  the  Archbishopric  of  Gnesna,  in  Poland,  tc^. 
which  he  subjected  the  bishoprics  of  Colbej*g,  Cracow,  and 
Breslau, reserving  Posen  to  tj^e  metropolitan  ^e  of  Maf^eburg. 

The  Saxon  dynasty  became  extinct  (1024)  with  the  Emperor- 
Henry  II.  It  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Franconia,  commonly 
calledi  the  Salic.  Conrad  II..  the  first  cinperor  of  this  house, 
.  united  to  the  Grerman  crown,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy;  dr,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  This  monarchy, 
situate  between  the  Rhine,  the  Reuss,  Blount  Jura,  the  Soane, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  had  been  diyided  among  a  certain 
number  of  counts,  or  governors  of  provinces,  who,  in  conaer 

auence  of  the  weakness  of  their  last  kin^rs,  Conrad  and  Rodolpfa. 
(L,  had  converted  their  temporary  jurisdictions  into  hereditary 
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■■d  patrimonial  offices,  after  the  example  of  the  French  nobility, 
who  had  already  usurped  the  same  power.  The  principal  and 
most  puissant  of  these  Biirgundian  nobles,  were  the  Counts  ot 
ProTence,  Vienne,  (afterwards  called  Dauphins  of  Yienne,)  Sa- 
voy, Burgundy,  and  Montbelliard ;  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
Besancon,  and  Aries,  and  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  &c.  The  con- 
tempt in  which  these  powerful  vassals  held  the  royal  authority, 
induced  Rodolph  to  apply  for  protection  to  his  kinsmen  the 
Emperors  Henry  11.  and  Conrad  II.,  and  to  acknowledge  them, 
by  several  treaties,  jiis  heirs  and  successors  to  the  crown.  It 
was  in  virtue  of  these  treaties,  that  Conrad  II.  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  (1032)  on  the  death  of  Rodolph  III.  ' 
He  maintained  his  rights  by  force  of  arms  against  Eudes, 
Count  of  Champagne,  who  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  sac* 
cessor,  as  being  nephew  to  the  last  king. 

This  reunion  was  but  a  feeble  addition  to  the  power  of  the 
German  emperors.  The  bishops,  counts,  and  great  vassals  of 
the  kingdom  they  had  newly  ac<^uired,  still  retained  the  au- 
thority which  they  had  usurped  m  their  several  departments ; 
and  nothing  was  left  to  the  emperors,  but  the  exercise  of  their 
feudal  and  proprietory  rights,  together  with  the  slender  remains 
of  the  demesne  lands  belonging  to  the  last  kings.  It  iS'  even 
probable,  that  the  high  rank  which  the  Burgundian  nobles  en- 
joyed, excited  the  ambition  of  those  in  Germany,  and  emboldened 
them  to  usurp  the  same  prerogatives. 

The  emperors  Conrad  II.  (1033)  and  Henry  HI.  (1038,)  were 
both  crowned_  Kings  of  Burgundy.  The  Emperor  Lothaire 
conferred  the  viceroyalty  or  regency  on  Conrad  Duke  of  Zah- 
ringen,  who  then  took  the  title  of  Governor  or  Regent  of  Bur- 
gundy. Berthold  lY.,  son  of  Conrad,  resigned  (1 156,)  in  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  his  rights  of  viceroyalty  over  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  situate  beyond  Mount  Jura.  Switzerland,  at 
that  time,  was  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Zahringen,  who,  in  order 
to  retain  it  in  vassalage  to  their  government,  fortified  Merges, 
Mouden,  Yverdun,  and  Berthoud ;  and  built  the  cities  of  Fri- 
bourg  and  Berne.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Zahringian  dukeSi 
(1191,)  Switzerland  became  an  immediate  province  of  the  empire. 
It  was  afterwards  (1218)  formed  into  a  republic ;  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. of  Burgundy  or  Aries  were  gradually 
anited  to  France,  as  we  shall  see  in  course  of  our  narrative. 

The  Hungarians,  since  their  first  invasion  under  Louis  I'En- 
fant,  bad  wrested  from  the  German  crown  all  its  possessions  in 
Pannonia,  with  a  part  of  ancient  Noricum ;  and  the  boundaries 
of  Crennany  had  bieen  contracted  within  the  river  Ens  in  Bava- 
ria. Their  growing  preponderance  afterwards  enabled  the  Ger- 
tolLl  8 
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mans  to  recover  from  the  Hangarians  a  part  of  their  conqaests* 
lliey  sacceeded  in  expelling  them,  not  only  from  Noricam,  bvt 
even  from  that  part  of  Upper  Panaonia  which  lies  hetween 
Mount  Cetius,  or  Kahlenherg  as  it  is  called,  and  the  river  Leita. 
Henry  III.  secured  the  possession  of  these  territories  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  he  concluded  (1043)  with  Samuel,  sor- 
named  Aba,  King  of  Hungary.  This  part  of  Hungary  whs 
annexed  to  the  eastern  Margravate,  or  Austria,  which  then  be* 
gan  to  assume  nearly  its  present  form. 

Such  then  was  the  progressive  a^^grandizement  of  the  German 
empire,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  the  year  1043.  Under 
its  most  flourishing  state,  that  is,  under  the  Emperor  Henry  HI., 
it  embraced  nearly  two-Uiirds  of  the  monarchy  of  Charlemagne. 
All  Germany  between  the  Shine,  the  Eyder,  the  Oder,  the  Leita, 
and  the  Alps ;  all  Italy,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Gredcs  m 
Apulia  and  Calabria ;  Gaul,  from  the  Shine  to  the  Scheldt,  the 
loeuse,  and  the  Shone,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperors.  The  Dukes  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  were  their  tri- 
butaries ;  a  dependence  which  continued  until  the  commotions 
which  agitated  Germany  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Germany,  at  this  period,  ranked  as  the  ruling  power  in  Europe ; 
and  this  preponderance  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  extent  of 
her  possessions,  as  to  the  vigour  of  her  government,  which  still 
maintained  a  kind  of  system  of  political  unity.  The  emperors 
n^ay  be  regarded  as  true  monarchs,  dispensing,  at  their  pleasure, 
all  dignities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical-npossessing  very  large  do- 
miains  in  all  parts  of  the  empire-^-and  exercising,  individually, 
various  branches  of  the  sovereign  power  ;^-only,  in  afiairs  of. 
great  importance,  askinj?  the  advice  or  consent  of  the  grandees. 
This  greatness  of  the  German  emperors  gave  rise  to  a  system 
of  polity  which  the  Popes  took  great  care  to  support  ¥nth  all 
their  credit  and  authority^  According  to  this  system,  the  whole 
of  Christendom  composed,  as  it  were,  a  single  and  individual 
republic,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the  spiritual  head,  and  the 
Emperor  the  secular.  The  dnty  of  the  latter,  as  head  and  patron 
of  tne  Church,  was  to  take  cognizance  that  nothing  should  be 
done  contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of  Christianity.  It  was 
his  part  to  protect  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  the  guardian  of  its 
preservation,  to  convocate  its  general  councifs,  and  exercise  ^uch 
rights  as  the  nature  of  his  office  and  the  interests  of  Christianity 
seemed  to  demand. 

It  was  in  virtue  of  this  ideal  system  that  the  emperors  enjoyed  a 
precedency  over  other  monarchs,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  elect- 
mg  kings ;  and  that  they  had  bestowed  on  them  the  title  of  mas- 
ters of  the  world,  and  sovereign  of  sovereigns.    A  more  impor* 
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<f  jperogmire  was  that  wliich  thej  possessed  in  tlie  election  of 
tk  Pope*.  From  Otlio  the  Great  to  Henry  IV.,  all  the  Roman 
ieati&  were  chosen,  or  at  least  confirmea,  by  the  emperors. 
Henry  lU.  deposed  three  schismatical  popes  (1046,)  and  sutn 
stitated  in  their  place  a  German,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
U.  The  same  emperorafierwardsnominated  Tarious  other  popes 
of  his  own  nation.  ' 

HoweTer  vast  and  formidable  the  power  of  these  monarchs 
seeoaed  to  be,  it  was  nevertheless  far  from  being  a  solid  and 
durable  fabric ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  in  a  short  time, 
it  woald  cromble  and  disappear.     Various  causes  conspired  to 
accel^mte  its  downfall ;  the  first  and  principal  of  which  necessa- 
rily s|iraDg  from  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  which  was  iaulty 
in  itself,  and  incompatible  with  any  scheme  of  aggrandizement 
or  conquest.     A  great  empire,  to  prolong  its  durability,  requires 
a  po-fect  unity  of  power,  which  can  act  with  despatch,  and  com- 
mamcate  with  facility  from  one  extremity  to  the  other;  an 
armed  force  constantly  on  foot,  and  capable  of  maintaioing  the 
public  tranquillity ;  frontiers  well  defended  against  hostile  inva- 
sion ;  and  revenues  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
AU  these  characteristics  of  political  greatness  were  wanting  in 
the  Geman  empire. 

That  empire  was  elective;  the  states  co-operated  jointly  with 
the  emperors  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power.    There 
were  neither  permanent  armies,  nor  fortresses,  nor  taxation,  nor 
any  regular  system  of  finance.     The  government  was  wiUiout 
▼igour*  incapable  of  protecting  or  punishing,  or  even  keeping 
in  subjection,  its  remote  provinces,  consisting  of  nations  who 
differed  in  language,  manners,  and  l^islation.     One  insurrec- 
tion, though  quelled,  was  only  the  forerunner  of  others ;  and 
the  conquered  nations  shook  off  the  yoke  with  the  same  facility 
as  thev  received  it.     The  perpetual  wars  of  the  emperors  in 
Italy,  from  the  first  conquest  of  that  country  by  Otho  the  Great, 
prove,  in  a  manner  most  evident,  the  strange  imbecility  of  the  *' 
goTemment.     At  every  change  of  reign,  and  every  little  revo- 
lution which  happened  in  Germany,  the  Italians  rose  in  arms, 
and  put  the  emperors  again  to  the  necessity  of  reconquering 
that  kingdom ;  which  undoubtedly  it  was  their  interest  to  have 
abandoned  entirely,  rather  than  to  lavish  for  so  many  centuries 
their  treasures  and  the  blood  of  their  people  to  no  purpose.   The 
climate  of  Italy  was  also  disastrous  to  the  Imperial  armies; 
and  many  successions  of  noUe  German  families  found  there  a 
foreign  grave. 

An  inevitable  consequence  of  this  vitiated  constitution,  was 
the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  gradual  increase  of 
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the  power  of  the  nobility.  It  is  i?^P?rt«^S»^rT/;.'Ua^ 
that  in  Germany  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system  had  bewi 
much  less  rapid  than  in  France.  The  dukes,  counts,  and  mar- 
ffraves,  that  is,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  wardens  of  the 
marches,  continued  for  long  to  be  regarded  merely  as  "npenal 
officers,  without  any  pretensions  to  consider  their  governments 
as  hereditary,  or  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Even  fiefs 
remained  for  many  ages  in  their  primitive  state,  ^yilhoutbemg 
perpetuated  in  the  families  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been 

^Twtal  Si,  However,  took  place  towards  the  end  of  die 
eleventh  century.  The  dukes  and  counts,  become  formidable 
by  the  extent  of  their  power  and  their  vast  possessions,  by  de- 
grees,  constituted  themselves  hereditary  officers ;  and  not  content 
with  the  appropriation  of  their  dutchies  and  counties,  they  look 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  emperors,  and  their  quarrels 
with  the  popes,  to  extort  from  them  new  privileges,  or  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  royalty,  formerly  reserved  for  t^e  emperors 
alone?  The  aristocracy,  or  landed  proprietors,  followed  the 
example  of  the  dukes  and  counts,  and  after  the  eleventh  century, 
they  all  began  to  play  the  part  of  sovereigns,  styling  Uiena- 
selves,  in  their  public  acts.  By  the  Grace  of  God.  At  length  fiefs 
became  also  hereditary.  Conrad  II.  was  the  first  emperor  that 
permitted  the  transmission  of  fiefs  to  sons  and  grandsons ;  the 
succession  of  collateral  branches  was  subsequently  introduced. 
The  system  of  hereditary  feudalism  became  thus  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Germany,  and  by  a  natural  consequence,  it  brought 
on  the  destruction  of  the  imperial  authority,  and  the  ruin  of 

the  empire. 

Nothing,  however,  was  more  injurious  to  this  authority  than 
ihe  extravagant  power  of  the  clergy,  whom  the  emperors  of  the 
Saxon  line  had  loaded  with  honours  and  benefactions,  either 
from  a  zeal  for  religion,  or  with  the  intentioti  of  using  them  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  ambition  of  the  dukes  and  secular  nobility. 
It  was  chiefly  to  Otho  the  Great  that  the  bishops  of  Germany 
were  indebted  for  their  temporal  power.  That  prince  bestowed 
on  them  large  grants  of  land  from  the  imperial  domains ;  he 
gave  them  towns,  counties,  and  entire  dukedoms,  with  the  pre- 
rogatives of  royally,  such  as  justiciary  powers,  the  right  of  coin- 
ing money,  of  levying  tolls  and  other  public  revenues,  &c. 
These  rights  and  privileges  he  granted  them  under  the  feudal 
law,  and  on  condition  of  rendering  him  military  servitude. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  belonged 
then  to  the  crown,  and  fiefs  had  not,  in  general,  become  heredi- 
tary, the  Emperor  still  retained  possession  of  those  which  h# 
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eooAstei  on  die  cleigy;  these  he  bestowed  on  whomsoever  he 
mdged  proper ;  usii^  them,  howerer,  always  in  confonnity  with 
Us  own  Tiews  and  interests. 

Tfade  same  policy  that  induced  Otho  to  transfer  to  the  bishops 
a  Imrge  portion  of  his  domains,  led  him  also  to  intrust  them  with 
the  government  of  cities.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  distinction 
of  towns  into  rayid  and  prefisctorial.  The  latter  were  dependent 
on  the  dnkes,  while  the  former,  subject  immediately  to  the  king, 
gave  rise  to  what  has  since  been  called  imperial  citieg*  It  was 
in  these  Toynl  cities  that  the  .German  kings  were  in  the  practice 
of  establishing  counts  and  burgomasters  or  magistrates,  to  ex- 
tcise  in  their  name  the  rights  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  die 
.evying  of  money,  customs,  &c.  as  well  as  other  prerogatives 
Qsoally  reserved  to  the  King.  Otho  conferred  the  counties,  or 
governorships  of  cides  where  a  bishop  resided,  on  the  bishops 
themselves,  who,  in  process  of  time,  made  use  of  this  new  power 
to  sQbject  diese  cities  to  their  own  authority,  and  render  them 
mediate  and  episcopal^  instead  of  being  immediate  and  royal  as 
they  were  originally. 

The  successors  of  Otho,  as  iropolidc  as  himself,  imitated  his 
example.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
were,  by  degrees,  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  declined  with  the  diminudon  oi  their  wealth.  The 
bishops,  at  first  devoted  to  the  emperors,  both  from  necessity 
and  gradtude,  no  sooner  perceived  their  own  strength,  than  they 
were  tempted  to  make  use  of  it,  and  to  join  the  secular  princes, 
in  order  to  sap  the  imperial  authority,  as  well  as  to  consolidate 
their  own  power.  To  these  several  causes  of  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  must  be  added  the  new  power  of  the  Roman  pondfis, 
the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.  In  die 
following  Period,  this  matter  will  be  treated  more  in  detail ; 
meandme,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  the  other 
states  that  figured  during  this  epoch  on  the  theatre  of  Europe. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  was  overturned  in  the  eleventh. 
An  insurrection  having  happened  at  Cordova  against  the  Ca- 
liph Hescham,  that  prince  was  dethroned  (1030,)  and  the  caliph- 
ate ended  with  him.  The  governors  of  cities  and  provinces^ 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  Arabs,  formed  themselves  into 
independent  sovereigns,  under  the  title  of  kings ;  and  as  many 
petty  Mahometan- States  rose  in  Spain  as  there  had  been  prin- 
cipal ddes.  The  most  considerame  of  these,  were  the  king- 
doms of  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Lisbon,  Saragossa,  Tortosa, 
Valencia,  Murcia,  &c.  This  partition  of  the  caliphate  of  Cor« 
dova,  enaUed  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  aggrandize  dieir 
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power  at  the  expense  of  the  Mahometans.  Besides  the  king- 
doms of  Leon  and  Navarre,  there  existed  in  Spain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century,  the  county  of  Gastille,  which 
had  been  dismembered  from  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the 
county  of  Barcelona,  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Kings  of  France. 

Sancho  the  Great,  King  of  Navarre,  had  the  fortnne  to  unite 
in  his  own  family  all  these  different  sovereignties,  with  the  ez^ 
ception  of  Barcelona ;  and  as  this  occurred  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  destruction  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  Christians  to  obtain  a  complete  ascen- 
dency over  the  Mahometans,  if  they  had  kept  their  forces  united. 
But  the  King  of  Navarre  fell  into  the  same  mistake  that  had 
been  so  fatal  to  the  Mahometans ;  he  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  sons  (1035.)  Don  Garcias,  the  eldest,  had  Navarre, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  Navarrese  kings ;  the 
last  of  whom,  John  d'Albert  was  deposed  (1512)  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  From  Ferdinand,  the  younger  son,  King  of  Leon 
and  Castille,  were  descended  all  the  sovereigns  of  Castille  and 
Leon  down  to  Queen  Isabella,  who  transferred  these  kingdoms 
(1474,)  by  marriage,  to  Ferdinand  the  Calholic.  Lastly,  Don 
Ramira,  natural  son  of  Sancho,  was  the  stem  from  whom  sprung 
all  the  kings  of  Arragon,  down  to  Ferdinand,  who  hy  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella,  happened  to  unite  all  the  different  Christian 
States  in  Spain ;  and  put  an  end  also  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs  and  Moors  in  that  peninsula. 

In  France  the  royal  authority  declined  more  and  more,  from 
the  rapid  progress  which  the  feudal  system  made  in  that  king- 
dom, after  the  feeble  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  Dukes 
and  the  Counts,  usurping  the  rights  of  royalty,  made  war  on 
each  other,  and  raised  on  every  occasion  the  standard  of  revolt. 
The  kings,  in  order  to  gain  over  some,  and  maintain  others  in 
their  allegiance,  were  obliged  to  give  up  to  them  in  succession 
every  branch  of  the  royal  revenue ;  so  that  the  last  Carlovin- 
gian  princes  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress,  that,  far 
from  being  able  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  nobility,  they 
had  hardly  left  wherewithal  to  furnish  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
their  court.  A  change  of  dynasty  became  then  indispensable  ; 
and  the  throne,  it  was  evident,  must  fall  to  the  share  of  the  most 
powerful  and  daring  of  its  vassals.  This  event,  which  had  long 
been  foreseen,  happened  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  surnamed  the 
Slothful  (987,)  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians,  who  died  childless 
at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Hugh  Capet,  great-grandson  of  Robert  the  Strong,  possessed 
at  that  time  the  central  parts  of  the  kingdom.    He  was  Count 
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of  Paris,  Dake  of  France  and  Neastria ;  and  his  brother  Henrj 
was  master  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
Hugh  to  form  a  party ;  and  under  their  auspices  he  got  himself 
proclaimed  king  at  Noyon,  and  crowned  at  Rheims.  Charles 
Doke  of  Lorrain,  paternal  uncle  of  the  last  king,  and  sole  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  Garlovingian  line,'  advanced  his  claims  to  the 
crown  ;  he  seized,  by  force  of  arms,  on  Liaon  and  Rheims  ;  but 
being  betrayed  by  the  Bishop  of  Laon,  and  delivered  up  to  his 
Tival,  he  was  confined  in  a  prison  at  Orleans,  where  he  ended 
his  days  (991.) 

Hogh,  on  mounting  the  throne,  restored. to  the  possession  of 
ihe  crown,  the  lands  and  dominions  which  had  belonged  to  it 
between  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and  the  Meuse.     His  power  gave 
a  new  lustre  to  the  royal  dignity,  which  he  found  means  to  ren- 
der hereditary  in  his  family ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  per- 
mitted the  grandees  to  transmit  to  their  descendants,  male  and 
female,  the  dutchies  and  counties  which  they  held  of  the  crown, 
reserving  to  it  merely  the  feudal  superiority.     Thus  the  feudal 
government  was  firmly  established  in  France,  by  the  hereditary 
tenure  of  the  great  fiefs ;  and  that  kingdom  was  in  consequence 
divided  among  a  certain  number  of  powerful  vassals,  who  ren- 
dered fealty  and  homage  to  their  kings,  and  marched  at  their 
command  on  military  expeditions ;  but  who  nevertheless  were 
nearly  absolute  masters  in  their  own  dominions,  and  often  dic- 
tated the  law  to  the  sovereign  himself.     Hugh  was  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Capetian  dynasty  of  French  kings,  so  called  from  his 
own  surname  of  Capet. 

England,  during  the  feeble  reigns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pnnces, 
successors  to  Alfred  the  Great,  had  sunk  under  the  dominion  of 
priests  and  monks.  The  consequence  was,  the  utter  ruin  of  its 
finances,  and  its  naval  and  military  power.  This  exposed  the 
kingdom  afresh  to  the  attacks  of  the  Danes  (991,)  who  imposed 
on  the  English  a  tribute  or  tax,  known  by  the  name  of  Danegelt. 
Under  the  command  of  their  kings  Sueno  or  Sweyn  I.,  and  Ca- 
nute the  Great,  they  at  length  drove  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  from 
their  thrones,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  England 
(1017.)  But  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  was  only  of  short  con- 
tinuance. The  English  shook  ofi* their  yoke,  and  conferred  their 
crown  on  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042)  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood  of  their  ancient  kings.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold, 
Earl  of  Kent,  was  acknowledged  King  of  England  (1066 ;)  but 
he  met  with  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  person  of  William 
Duke  of  Normandy. 

This  prince  had  no  other  right  to  the  crown,  than  that  founded 
ona  verbal  promise  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  confirmed  by  an 
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oath  whUh  Harold  bad  given  him  while  Earl  of  Kent.  WiUiani 
landed  in  England  (October  14tb  1066,)  at  the  head  of  aconaide* 
Table  army,  and  having  ofiered  battle  to  Harold,  near  Hastioga  in 
Soseez,  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  Harold  was  killed  in 
the  action,  and  the  conquest  of  all  England  was  the  reward  of 
the  victor.  To  secure  nimself  in  his  new  dominions,  William 
constructed  a  vast  number  of  castles  and  fortresses  throughout 
all  j^ts  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  took  care  to  fill  with  Nor- 
man garrisons.  The  lands  and  places  of  trust  of  which  he  had 
deprived  the  English,  were  distributed  among  the  Normans, and 
other  foreigners  who  were  attached  to  his  fortunes.  He  intro- 
duced the  feudal  law,  and  rendered  fiefs  hereditary ;  he  ordered 
the  English  to  be  disarmed,  and  forbade  them  to  have  light  in 
their  houses  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  even  at* 
tempted  to  abolish  the  language  of  the  country,  by  establishing^ 
numerous  schools  for  teaching  the  Norman-French;  by  pub- 
lishing the  laws,  and  ordering  the  pleadings  in  the  courts  of 
justice  to  be  made  in  that  language ;  hence  it  happened  that  the 
ancient  British,  combined  with  the  Norman,  formed  a  new  sort 
of  language,  which  still  exists  in  the  modern  English.  William 
thus  became  the  common  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  England, 
whose  right  to  the  crown  is  derived  from  him,  and  founded  on 
the  Conquest. 

About  the  time  that  Wilh'am  conquered  England,  another  co« 
lony  of  the  same  Normans  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  The  several  provinces  of  which  this  kingdom  was 
composed,  were,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
divided  among  the  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Arabians,^'  who  were 
incessantly  waging  war  with  each  other.  A  band  of  nearly  a 
hundred  Normans,  equally  desirous  of  war  and  glory,  landed  in 
that  country  (1016,)  and  tendered  their  services  to  the  Lombard 
princes,  vassals  of  the  German  empire.  The  bravery  which 
they  displayed  on  various  occasions,  made  these  princes  desirous 
of  retaining  them  in  their  pay,  to  serve  as  guardians  of  their 
frontiers  against  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  The  Greek  princes 
very  soon  were  no  less  eager  to  gain  their  services ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Naples,  with  the  view  of  attaching  them  to  his  interest, 
ceded  to  them  a  large  territory,  where  they  built  the  city  of 
Averse,  three  leagues  from  Capua.  The  emperor  Conrad  IL 
erected  it  into  a  county  (1038,)  the  investiture  of  which  he 
granted  to  Rainulph,.one  of  their  chiefs. 

At  this  same  period  the  sons  of  Tancred  conducted  a  new 
eolony  from  Normandy  into  Lower  Italy.  Their  arrival  is  ffsn- 
erally  referred  to  the  year  1033 ;  and  tradition  has  assigned  to 
Tancred  a  deacent  from  Rollo  or  Robert  I.  Didce  of  Nonnandyr 
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!se  new  adTentareTs  tmdertook  the  conquest  of  ApuUa  (lOAl,) 
ch  they  formed  into  a  county,  the  investiture  of  which  they 
<A](tuiied  from  Henry  m.  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  the  sons  of 
TancTedy  afterwards  (1047)  completed  the  conquest  of  that  pro* 
TiDce  ;  he  added  to  it  that  of  Calabria,  of  which  he  had  also 
deprived  the  Greeks  (1059,)  and  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  • 

To  secure  himself  in  his  new  conquests,  as  well  as  in  those 

which  he  yet  meditated  from  the  two  empires,  Robert  concluded 

a  treaty  the  same'  year  with  Pope  Nicholas^  II.,  by  which  that 

Pontin  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  dutchies  of  Apulia 

and  Calabria ;  granting  him  not  only  the  investiture  of  these,  but 

promising  him  also  that  of  Sicily,  whenever  he  should  expel 

the  Greeks  and  Arabians  from  it.     Robert,  in  his  turn,  acknow- 

lodged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and  engaged  to  pay  him 

an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  pence,  money  of  Pa^ia,  for  every 

Miir  of  oxen  in  the  two  dutchies.^    Immediately  after  this  treaty, 

Robert  called  in  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Roger,  to  rescue 

Sicily  from  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs.®    No  sooner  had 

he  accomplished  this  object,  than  he  conquered  in  succession 

the  principalities  of  Ban,  Salerno,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  and  Bene- 

vento ;  this  (atter  city  he  surrendered  to  the  Pope. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  dutchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria ; 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  were  fonned  into  a  kingdom 
under  the  name  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

As  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  the  light  of  history  scarcely 
began  to  dawn  there  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which 
happened  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.'  The  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  opened  a  way  into 
the  North  for  the  diffusion  of  arts  and  letters.  The  Scandina- 
vian states,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  which  before  that 
time  were  parcelled  out  among  independent  chiefs,  began  then 
to  form  plans  of  civil  government,  and  to  combine  into  settled 
monarchies.  Their  new  religion,  however,  did  not  inspire  these 
nations  with  its  meek  and  peaceable  virtues,  nor  overcome  their 
invincible  propensity  to  wars  and  rapine.  Their  heroism  was 
a  wild  and  savage  bravery,  which  emboldened  them  to  face  all 
dangers,  to  undertake  desperate  adventures,  and  to  achieve-sud- 
den conquests,  which  were  lost  and  won  with  the  same  rapidity. 
Harold,  sumamed  Blaatand,  or  Blue  teeth,  was  the  first  sole 
monarch  of  the  Danes,  who  with  his  son  Sweyn  received  bap- 
tism, after  being  vanquished  by  Otho  the  Great  (906.)  Sweyn 
relapsed  to  paganism ;  but  his  son  Canute  the  Grreat,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  (1014,)  made  Christianity  the  established, 
religion  of  his  kingdom.    He  sent  for  monks  from  other  coun- 
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tnest  fonocled  citurohes,  and  divided  the  Idngdem  into  dioceeeM. 
Ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  conoaeror,  he  afterwards 
subdued  England  and  Norway  (1028.)  To  these  he  added  a 
part  of  Scotland  and  Sweden ;  and  conferred  in  his  own  life- 
time  on  one  of  his  sons,  named  Sweyn»  the  kingdom  of  Nor* 
way,  and  on  another,  named  Hardicanute,  that  of  Denmark. 
These  acquisitions,  however,  were  merely  temporary.  Sweyn 
was  driven  from  Norway  (1035;)  while  England  and  Scotland 
also  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke  (1042,)  on  the  death  of  Hardi- 
canute ;  and  Magnus  King  of  Norway,  even  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Denmark,  which  did  not  recover  its  entire  independence 
until  the  death  of  that  prince  (1047.) 

The  ancient  dynasty  of  Kings  who  occupied  the  throne  of 
Denmark  from  the  most  remote  ages,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
SkiMungf,  because,  according^  to  a  fabulous  tradition,  they 
were  descended  from  SiMd,  a  pretended  son  of  the  famous 
Odin  who,  from  being  the  conqueror,  was  exalted  into  the  deity 
of  the  North.  The  kings  who  reigned  after  Sweyn  II.  were 
called  Estrithides,  from  that  monarch,  who  was  the  son  of  Ulf 
a  Danish  nobleman,  and  Estrilhj  sister  to  Canute  the  Great.  It 
was  this  Swevn  that  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Mag- 
nus King  of  I^orway  (1044,)  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne 
until  his  death. 

In  Sweden,  the  kings  of  the  reiming  family,  descended,  as  is 
alleged,  from  Regner  Lodbrok,  took  the  title  of  Kings  of  Upsal, 
the  place  of  their  residence.  Olaus  Skotkonong  changed  this 
title  into  that  of  King  of  Sweden.  He  was  the  first  monarch  of 
his  nation  that  embraced  Christianity,  and  exerted  himself  to 
propagate  it  'in  his  kingdom.  Sigefroy,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  was  sent  into  Sweden  by  Ethelred  Kin?  of  England,  bap- 
tiled  Olaus  and  his  whole  family  (1001.)  The  conversion  of 
the  Swedes  would  have  been  more  expeditious,  had  not  the  zeal 
of  Olaus  been  restrained  by  the  Swedish  Diet  who  decided  for 
full  liberty  of  conscience.  Hence  the  strange  mixture,  both  of 
doctrine  and  worship,  that  long  prevailed  in  Sweden,  where  Je- 
sus Christ  was  profanely  associated  with  Odin,  and  the  Pagan 
goddess  Freya  confounded  with  the  Virgin.  Anund  Jacques, 
sen  of  Olaus,  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  Christianity ; 
and  his  zeal  procured  him  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King. 

In  Norway,  Olaus  I.,  sumamed  Tryggueson,  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  constituted  himself  the  apostle  and  mis- 
sionary of  his  people,  and  undertook  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity by  torture  and  punishment.  Iceland  and  Greenland  ' 
were  likewise  converted  by  his  efforts,  and  aftervrards  became 
his  tributaries  (1029.)    One  of  his  successors,  Olaus  II.,  called 
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dmt  the  Kiog  of  Sardinia  shooU  enjoy  the  BBBie 
cmomit  of  annual  revenue,  which  might  accrue  to  him  (after 
Maeting  the  expenses  of  administration,)  from  that  part  of  Pla- 
eentia  ofa  the  Nura,  should  he  ever  come  into  actual  possession. 
For  tibis  pmpoee,  France  undertook,  by  a  special  agreement, 
whicli  WB8  signed  at  Paris  the  same  day  with  the  preceding,  to 
pay  tlie  King  of  Sardinia,  by  tweWe  instalments,  the  sum  of 
ei^t  xniUioiis  two  hundred  Hvres ;  on  condition  of  reverting  to 
Fiusoe,  should  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives  happen. 
^     The  sudden  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Gieat,  had  changed  the  political  system  of  the  North.  That 
power  had  raised  herself  to  the  first  rank.    She  dictated  the  kw 
to  Poland  and  Sweden,  her  ancient  rivals;  disposed  of  the 
dmne  of  Poland  on  ^veiy  change  of  reign ;  and  at  the  same 
time  decided  the  fitte  of  Couriand.    That  dutchy,  which  had 
long  boeiy  possessed  by  the  family  of  Kettler  who  held  it  as  a 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  had  becmne  vacant  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  Ferdinand,  the  last  male  descendant  of  that  House.   Ann, 
Emptess  of  Russia,  being  then  only  Dutchess  of  Courland,  had  a 
&Tourite,  named  Ernest  John  Biron,  a  man  raised  by  fortune, 
whose  grandfather  had  been  groom  to  James  III.,  Duke  of  Comv 
land.     When  that  princess  mounted  the  throne  of  Russia,  she 
raised  Biron  to  the  rank  of  Count,  and  to  the  office  of  Great 
Chuttberlain  and  Prime  Minister.     The  haughty  favourite  as* 
sumed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  family  of  fiiron,  in  France ; 
and  prevailed  with  the  Empress  to  grant  him  the  dutchy  of 
Courland.    At  the  death  of  the  last  Duke,  he  even  succeed^  in 
geCtinf  himself  ekcted  by  the  States  of  that  country  (1737;) 
with  die  aid  of  a  body  ot  Russian  troops,  which  the  Empress 
had  sent  to  Mittau,  to  sumport  his  election.    He  was  invested 
in  the  dutchy  by  die  Republic  of  Poland,  to  be  possessed  by  him- 
self and  his  heirs-male  ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  new  dig- 
nity. He  was  deprived  of  it  on  the  death  of  the  Empress  (174D;) 
ana  banished  to  Siberia  W  the  Ghrand  Dutchess  Ann,  mother  of 
the  young  Emperor.     This  princess  caused  a  new  election  to 
be  made  by  the  nobility  of  Couriand.     The  dutchy  was  then 
conferred  on  Louis  Ernest,  Prince  of  Brunswick,  who  was  to 
marry  Elimbeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.     But  the  young 
Emperor,  Iwan,  having  been  dethroned  immediately  after,  the 
Prince  of  Brunswick  nei^  obtained  possession  of  the  dutchy. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth  having  declared  to  the  Republic  of 
Poland  that  the  Duke  de  Biron  should  never  be  liberated  from 
hb  exile,  Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland,  declared  the  dutchy  of 
Courland  vacant    He  then  prevailed  on  the  States  of  that  coun- 
try to  elect  his  own  son.  Prince  Charles,  whom  he  solemnly 
invested  in  the  dutchy  (17€9.) 
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of  these  partitionary  princes,  one  was  vested  with  certain 
of  superiority,  under  the  title  of  Grand  Prince,  according  to  a 
custom  found  very  prevalent  among  the  half  civilized  nations 
of  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.^^  The  greater  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  labouring  classes,  artisans,  and  domestics, 
were  serfs,  and  oppressed  by  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  their  mas- 
ters. The  public  sale  of  men  was  even  practised  in  Bohemia ; 
the  tithe,  or  tenth  part  of  which^  belonged  to  the  sovereign.  The 
descendants  of  Borzivoy  possessed  the  throne  of  Bohemia  until 
1306,  when  the  male  line  became  extinct. 

The  Poles  were  a  nation  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  his- 
tory before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  we  owe  to 
Christianity  the  first  iniimatioi^  that  we  na,ve  regarding  this 
peop}e.  Mieczislaus  I.,  the  first  duke  or  prince  of  the  Poles  of 
whom  we  possess  any  authentic  accounts,  embraced  Christianity 
(966,)  at  the  solicitation  of  his  spouse  Dambrowka,  sister  of 
Boleslaus  II.,  duke  of  Bohemia.  Shortly  after,  the  i^rst  bish- 
opric in  Poland,  that  of  Posen,  was  founded  by  Otho  the  Great. 
Christianity  did  not,  however,  tame  the  ferocious  habits  of  the 
Poles,  who  remained  for  a  long  time  without  the  least  progress 
in  mental  cultivation.^'  Their  government,  as  wretched  as  that 
of  Bohemia,  subjected  the  great  body  of  the  nation  to  the  most 
debasing  servitude.  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  Poland  were 
hereditary.  They  ruled  most  despotically,  and  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  and,  although  they  acknowledged  themselves  vassals  and 
tributaries  of  the  German  emperors,  they  repeatedly  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  asserted  iheir  absolute  independence,  and 
waged  a  successful  war  against  their  masters.  Boleslaus,  son 
of  Mieczislaus  I.,  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  rose  in 
Germany  on  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  to  possess  himself  of  the 
Marches  of  Lusatia  and  Budissi^,  or  Bautzen,  which  the  Em- 
peror Henry  !!•  afterwards  granted  him  as  fiefs.  This  same 
prince,  in  despite  of  the  Germans,  on  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
(1025,)  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  Mieczislaus  II.,  son  of  Bo- 
leslaus, after  having  cruelly  ravaged  the  country  situate  between 
the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Saal,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
throne,  and  also  to  restore  those  provinces  which  his  father  had 
wrested  from  the  Empire.  The  male  descendants  of  Mieczis- 
laus I.  reigned  in  Pol^d  uutil  the  death  of  Casimir  the  Great 
(1370.)  This  dynasty  of  kings  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
PiastSf  or  Piasses,  so  called  from  one  Piast,  alleged  to  have 
been  its  founder. 

Silesia,  which  was  then  a  province  of  Poland,  received  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  when  it  first  visited  that  kingdom ;  and  had 
for  its  apostle,  as  is  supposed,  a  Romish  priest  named  GeoflBry^ 
who  is  reckoned  the  first  bishop  of  Smogra  (966.)  ^ 
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In  Bttssia,  Vlailimir  the  Great,  great-grandson  of  Saric,  was 
t%e  first  grand  duke  that  embraced  Christianity,  (d88.)  He  was 
baptized  at  Cherson  in  Taurida,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  Anna  Eomanowna,  sister  of  Basil  II.  and  Constantino  VIII.» 
Emperors  of  Constantinople.  It  was  this  prince  that  introduced 
the  Greek  ritual  into  Russia,  and  founded  several  schoob  and 
convents.  The  alphabet  of  the  Greeks  was  imported  into  Rus- 
sia along  with  their  religion;  and  from  the  reign  of  Vladimir» 
:bat  nation,  more  powerful  and  united  than  most  of  the  other 
European  states,  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  Greek 
empire,  of  which  it  became  at  Jength  a  formidable  rival. 

At  the  death  of  that  prince  (1015,)  Russia  comprehended 
those  vast  regions  which,  from  east  to  west,  extend  from  the  Icy 
Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  io  the  Niemen,  the  Dniester, 
and  the  Bug ;  and  southw»«'d  of  this  last  river,  to  the  Carpathian 
Monntains,  and  the  cobiines  of  Hungary  and  Moldavia.     The 
city  of  Kiow  on  the  Dnieper,  was  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Dukes.     This  period  also  gave  rise 
t3  those  unfortunate  territorial  partitions  which,  by  dividing  the 
Russian  monarchy,  exposed  ic  to  the  insults  and  ravages  of  the 
neig^hbouring  nations.     Jaroslaus,  one  of  the  sons  of  VJadinur, 
made  himself  famous  as  a  legislator,  and  supplied  the  Novogo- 
Todians  with  laws  to  regulate  their  courts  of  justice.     No  less 
ihe  friend  and  protector  of  letters,  he  employed  himself  in  trans- 
lating Greek  books  into  the  Sclav onian  language.     He  founded 
a  public  school  at  Novogorod,  in  which  three  hundred  children 
were  educated  at  his  sole  expense.    His  daughter  Anna  married 
Henry  I.,  King  of  France;  and  this  princess,  was  the  common 
mother  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Capetian  dynasty. 

Hungary  was  divided,  in  the  tenth  century,  among  several 
petty  princes,  who  acknowledged  a  common   chief,  styled  the 
Grand  Prince,  whose  limited  authority  was  reduced  to  a  simple  - 
pre-eminence  in  rank  and  dignity.     Each  of  these  princes  as- 
sembled armies,  and  made  predatory  excursions,  plundering  and 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  countries  at  their  pleasure.     The 
East  and  the  West  sufiered  long  under  the  scourge  of  these  atro- 
cious pillagers.   Christianity,  which  was  introduced  among  them 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  was  alone  capable  of  soft- 
ening the  manners,  and  tempering  the  ferocity  of  this  nation 
Peregrine,  bishop  of  Passau,  encouraged  by  Otho  the  Great, 
and  patronized  by  the  Grand  Prince  Geisa,  sent  the  first  mis- 
sionaries into  Hungary  (973.)     St.  Adelbert,  bishopof  Pjftguo,  * 
had  the  honour  to  baptize  the  son  of  Geisa,  called  Waic  (dM^) 
but  who  received  then  the  baptismal  name  of  Stephen. 
This  latter  prince,  having  succeeded  his  Seither  (997,)  changed 
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enlifdv  the  aspect  of  Hungary.  He  assumed  the  royal  dignity^ 
with  the  consent  of  Pope  Syirester  II.,  who  sent  him  on  this 
occasion  the  Angdic  Crovm^^  as  it  is  called ;  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  which  the  Hungarians  use  to  this  day  in  the 
coronation  of  their  kings,  At  once  the  apostle  and  the  law- 
giver of  his  country,  Stephen  I.  combined  politics  with  justice 
and  employed  both  severity  and  clemency  in  reforming  his  sub- 
jects.  He  founded  several  bishoprics,  extirpated  idolatry,  banish 
ed  anarchy,  and  gave  to  the  authority  of  the  sovere^n,  a  vigour 
and  efficiency  which  it  never  before  possessed.  To  him  like- 
wise is  generally  ascribed  the  political  division  of  Hungary  into 
counties,  as  also  the  institution  of  palatines,  and  great  officers 
of  the  crown.  He  conquered  Transylvania,  about  1002-3,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  most  modem  Hungarian  authors,  and 
formed  it  into  a  distinct  government,  the  chiefs  of  which,  called 
Vaivodes^  held  immediately  of  his  crown. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  empire  presents,  at  this  time,  nothings 
but  a  tissue  of  corruption,  fanaticism  and  perfidy.  The  throne, 
as  insecure  as  that  of  the  Western  empire  had  been,  was  filled 
alternately  by  a  succession  of  usurpers ;  most  of  whom  rose 
from  the  lowest  conditions  of  life,  and  owed  their  elevation 
solely  to  the  perpetration  of  crime  and  parricide.  A  supersti- 
tion gross  in  its  nature,  bound  as  with  a  spell  the  minds  ef  the 
Greeks,  and  paralyzed  their  courage.  It  was  carefully  cherished 
by  the  monks,  who  had  found  means  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  government,  by  procuring  the  exclusion  of  the  secular  clergy 
from  the  episcopate ;  and  directing  the  attention  of  princes  to 
those  theological  controversies,  often  exceedingly  frivolous, 
which  were  produced  and  re-produced  almost  without  inter- 
mission.'* Hence  originated  those  internal  commotions  and 
distractions,  those  schisms  and  sects,  which  more  than  onc^ 
divided  the  empire,  and  shook  the  throne  itself. 

These  theological  disputes,  the  rivabry  between  the  two  pa- 
tiiarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,^^  and  the  contests  respect- 
ing the  Bulgarian  converts,  led  to  an  irreparable  schism  between 
the  churches  of  the  East  and  the  West.  This  controversy  was 
most  keenly  agitated  under  the  pontificate  of  John  VIII.,  and 
when  the  celebrated  Photius  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  several  of  the  Greek  emperors 
and  patriarchs  afterwards  made  to  efiect  a  union  with  the  Romish 
See,  the  animosity  of'  both  only  grew  more  implacable,  and 
ended  V  last  in  a  final  rupture  between  the  two  churches.  A 
gevemment  so  weak  and  so  capricious  as  that  of  Constantinople, 
could  not  but  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  foreign 
The  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Russians^ 
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Attogarians,  Ckaaus,  and  Patiinacites,  bataMed  the  empiM  oa 
die  ^e  of  the  Danube ;  while  the  Persians^*  w«re  iacesaandy 
exhausting  its  strength  in  the  East,  and  on  the  aide  of  the  £«• 
phrates.  Ail  these  nations,  however,  were  content  with  merely 
desolating  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  imposing  freqaent 
contributions  on  the  Greeks.  It  was  a  task  reserved  for  the 
Lombards,  the  Arabs,  the  Normans,  and  the  Turks,  to  detach 
from  it  whole  provinces,  and  by  degrees  to  hasten  its  downfall. 

The  Lombards  were  the  first  that  conquered  from  the  Oredcs 
the  greater  part  of  Italy.  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  whole  pot- 
sessions  of  the  Empire  in  Greater  Asia,  as  well  as  Egypt,  Nor- 
them  Africa,  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  were  seiaed  in  the  seventh 
century  by  the  Arabs,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Sicily, 
and  three  times  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  (669,  717,  719.) 
They  would  have  even  succeeded  in  taking  this  Eastern  capital, 
and  annihilating  the  Greek  empire,  had  not  the  courage  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  and  the  surprising  effects  of  the  GvgwiSf  or  Greek 
Fire,^^  rendered  their  efforts  useless.  At  length,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Normans  conquered  all  that  remained  to  the  Greeks 
in  Italy ;  while  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Ottoman  ^urks.  deprived  them  of  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Turk  is  the  generic  appellation  for  all  the'Tartar  nations,  ^ 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Scythians.  Their 
orlffinal  country  was  in  those  vast  regions  situate  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  beyond 
the  Jihon,  or  Oxus  of  the  ancients,  especially  in  Charasm,  Tran- 
sQZjana,  Turkestan,  ice.  About  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabs 
had  passed  the  Oxus,  and  rendered  the  Turks  of  Chamsm  and 
Transoziana  their  tributaries.  They  instructed  them  m  the  re- 
ligion and  laws  of  Mahomet ;  but,  by  a  transition  rather  extra- 
ordinary, it  afterwards  happened,  that  the  vanquished  imposed 
the  yoke  on  their  new  masters. 

'fhe  empire  of  the  Arabs,  abready  enfeeUed  by  the  territorial 
losses  which  have  been  mentioned,  declined  more  and  more, 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Caliphs  of 
Bagdad  had  committed  the  mistake  of  trusting  their  persons  to 
a  military  guard  of  foreigners,^  viz.  the  Turks,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  effeminacy  of  these  princes,  soon  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  whole  authority,  and  abused  it  so  &r,  as  to  leave 
the  Caliphs  entirely  dependent  on  their  will,  and  to  vest  in  them- 
selves the  hereditarv  succession  of  the  government.  Thus,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  caliphate  of  Ba^bd,  there  rose  a  malti- 
tude  of  new  soverngnties  or  dynasties,  the  heads  of  ^whid^ 
under  the  title  of  Emir  or  Commander,  exercised  the  supreme 
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power ;  leanng  nothing  more  lo  the  GaKph  than  a  pre-eminenoa 
of  dignity,  and  that  rather  of  a  spiritual  than  a  temporal  natnre. 
Besides  the  external  marks  of  homage  and  respect  which  were 
paid  him,  his  name  continued  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  mosqoes* 
and  inscribed  on  the  coined  money.  By  him  were  granted  all 
letters-patent  of  investiture,  robes,  swords,  and  standards,  accom* 
panied  with  high-soanding  titles ;  which  did  not,  however,  pre* 
vent  these  usurpeip  from  maltreating  their  ancient  masters* 
insulting  their  person,  or  even  atteinpting  their  lives,  whenever 
it  might  serve  to  promote  their  interest. 

A  general  revolution  broke  out  under  the  caliph  Rahdi.  That 
prince,  wishing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  usurpation,  thought  ot 
creating  a  new  minister,  whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of 
Emir'tU'Omra,  or  Commander  of  Comiftanders  ;  and  conferred 
on  him  powers  much  more  ample  than  those  of  his  vizier.  This 
minister,  whom  he  selected  from  the  Emirs,  officiated  even  in 
the  grand  mosque  of  Bagdad,  instead  of  the  caliph ;  and  his 
name  was  pronounced  with  equal  honours  in  the  divine  service 
throughout  the  empire.  This  device,  which  the  caliph  employ- 
ed to  re-establish  his  authority,  only  tended  to  accelerate  its 
destruction.  The  Bowides,  the  most  powerful  dynasty  among^ 
the  Emirs,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  dignity  of  Chief  Com- 
mander (94d,)  and  seized  both  the  city  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Bagdad.  The  Caliph,  stripped  of  all  temporal  power,  was  then 
only  grand  Iman,  or  sovereign-pontiff  of  the  Mussulman  religion, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bowidian  prince,  who  kept  him  as 
his  prisoner  at  Bagdad. 

Such  was  the  sad  situation  of  the  Arabian  empire,  fallen 
from  its  ancient  glory,  when  a  numerous  Turkish  tribe,  from 
the  centre  of  Turkestan,  appeared  on  the  stage,  overthrew  the 
dominions  of  the  Bowides ;  and,  after  imposing  new  fetters  on 
the  caliphs,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  empire,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Seljukldes.  This  roving  tribe,  which  took  its 
nameTrom  Seljuk  a  Mussulman  Turk,  after  having  wandered 
for  some  time  with  their  flocks  in  Transoxiana,  passed  the 
Jihon  to  seek  pasturage  in  the  province  of  Chorasan.  Rein- 
forced ly  new  Turkish  colonies  from  Transoxiana,  this  coali- 
tion became  in  a  little  time  so  powerful,  that  Togrul  Beg, 
grandson  of  Seljuk,  had  the  boldness  to  cause  himself  to  he 
proclaimed  Sultan  in  the  city  of  Niesabur,^  the  capital  of  Cho- 
rasan, and  formally  announced  himself  as  a  conqueror  (1038.) 
This  prince,  and  the  sultans  his  successors,  subdued  by  de- 
grees most  of  the  provinces  in  Asia,  which  formed  the  caliphate 
4>f  Bagdad.*^  They  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Bowides 
reduc^  the  Caliphs  to  the  condition  of  dependents,  and  at 
iength  attacked  also  the  possessions  of  the  Greek  empire. 
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A^Ardui,  the  nmiwvr  and  immedkle  successor  of  Togrol 
Beg,  gained  a  signal  victory  in  Armenia,  ever  the  Emperar 
Bomanos  Diogenes  (1071)  who  was  there  taken  prisoner. 
The  confusion  which  this  erent  caused  in  the  Greek  empire, 
was  &n>Tuable  to  the  Turks,  who  seized  not  only  what  re* 
wiainftd  to  the  Greeks  in  S3rria,  bat  also  sevend  proivbices  in 
Asia  Minor,  such  as  Cilicia,  Isauria,  Pamphylia,  L3rcia,  Pisidiav 
Lycaooia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  and  Bythinia. 
2  The  empire  of  the  Seljukides  was  m  Us  most  fioorishing 
stale  under  the  saltan  Malek  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Alp-Arskm.  The  caliph  Cayem,  in  confirming  to  this  prince 
the  tide  of  Sultan  and  Chief  G<Hnmander,  added  also  that  of 
Commander  of  the  Faitkfid^  which  before  that  time  had  never 
been  conferred  but  on  the  caliphs  alone.  On  the  death  of  Ma* 
lek  (1092,)  the  disputes  that  rose  among  his  sons  occasioned  a 
civil  war,  and  the  partition  of  the  em[Hre.  These  vast  territories 
were  divided  among  three  principal  dynasties  descended  from 
Seljuk,  those  of  Iran,  Kerman,  and  jRoum,  or  Rome.  ,This 
latter  branch,  which  ascribes  its  origin  to  Soliman,  great*grand- 
sou  of  Seljuk,  obtained  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
the  Seljukides  had  conquered  from  the  Greeks.  The  princes 
of  this  dynasty  are  known  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades  by 
the  name  of  Sultans  of  Iconium  or  Cogni,  a  city  of  Lycaonia, 
where  the  sultans  established  their  residence  ifAer  being  de* 
prived  by  the  crusaders  of  the  city  of  Nice  in  Bythinia.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  three  dynasties  was  that  of  the  Seljukides 
of  Iran,  whose  sway  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Upper 
Asia.  It  soon,  however,  fell  from  its  grandeur,  and  its  states 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  sovereignties,  over  which 
the  Emirs  or  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  usurped  the 
supreme  power.^  These  divisions  prepared  the  way  for  the 
conquests  of  the  crusaders  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  fur* 
nished  also  to  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  the  means  of  shaking  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Seljukides  (1152,)  and  recovering  the  sove- 
reignty of  Irak*Arabia,  or  Bagdad. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PBBIO0  nr. 


From  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to  Boniface  FJQI    a.  d.  1074—1300. 

A  NSW  and  powerfol  mmiarchy  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  that  of  the  Roman  Pontifis;  which  monopolised 
both  spiritnal  and  tanforal  dominion,  and  extended  its  influx 
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ence  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  This  supremacy, 
whose  artful  and  complicated  mechanism  is  still  an  object  of 
astonishment  to  the  most  subtle  politicians,  was  the  work  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  a  man  bom  for  great  undertakings,  as  re- 
markable for  his  genius,  which  raised  him  above  his  times,  as 
for  the  austerity  of  his  manners  and  the  boundless  reach  of  his 
ambition.  IndUgnant  at  the  depravity  of  the  age,  which  ^I'as 
immersed  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  at  the  gross  immorality 
which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  both  laymen  and  ecclesi- 
astics, Gregory  resolved  to  become  the  reformer  of  morals,  and 
the  restorer  of  religion.  To  succeed  in  this  project,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  replace  the  government  of  kings,  which  had  totally 
lost  its  power  and  efficiency,  by  a  new  authority,  whose  salutary 
restraints,  imposed  alike  on  the  high  and  the  low,  might  restore 
vigour  to  the  laws,  put  a  stop  to  licentiousness,  and  impose  a 
reverence  on  all  by  the  sanctity  of  its  origin.  This  authority 
was  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  of  which  Gregory  was 
at  once  the  creator  and  inventor. 

This  extraordinary  person,  who  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter 
at  Saona  in  Tuscany,  named  Bonisone,  or  according  to  others, 
descended  of  a  Roman  family,  had  paved  the  way  to  his  future 
greatness  under  the  preceding  pontiffs,  whose  counsels  h*  had 
directed  under  the  title  of  Cardinal  Hildebrand.  While  Cardi- 
nal, he  engaged  Pope  Nicolas  II.  to  enter  into  a  treaty  \\'ith 
Robert  Guiscard  (1059,)  for  procuring  that  brave  Norman  as  an 
ally  and  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  Taking  advantage,  like- 
wise of  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  he  caused,  this  same  year, 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  the  famous  decree  to  be  passed, 
which,  by  reserving  the  election  of  the  pontiffs  principally  to 
the  cardinals,  converted  the  elective  privileges  which  the  em- 
perors formerly  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  their  crown  rights,  into  a 
personal  favour  granted  by  the  Pope,  and  emanating  from  the 
court  of  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Pope  Nicolas  II.,  Cardinal  Hildebrand  pro- 
cured tlje  election  of  Alexander  II.,  without  waiting  for  the  or- 
der or  concurrence  of  the  Imperial  court ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  him  in  the  apostolical  chair  against  Pope  Honorius 
II.,  whom  the  reigning  empress  had  destined  for  that  honour. 
At  length,  being  raised  himself  to  the  pontifical  throne,  scarce- 
ly  had  he  obtained  the  Imperial  confirmation,  when  he  put  in 
execution  the  project  which  he  had  so  long  been  concerting  and 
preparing,  viz.  the  erecting  of  a  spiritual  despotism,^  extend- 
ing to  priests  as  well  as  kings ;  making  the  supreme  pontiff  the 
arbiter  in  all  affairs,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical — the  bestower 
of  favours,  and  the  dispenser  of  crowns.    The  basis  of  thi9 
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dominiim  was,  that  the  Vkar  of  Jesus  Chriat  oofifat  to  be  sa- 
perior  to  all  human  power.  The  better  to  attahi  his  object,  he 
begao  by  withdrawing  himself  and  his  clergy  from  the  autho* 
riiy  of  the  secular  princes. 

At  that  time  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
states,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  were  sabject  to  the 
kings  of  Germany,  who,  in  Tirtue  of  their  being  kings  of  Italy 
and  Roman  emperors,  nominated  or  confirmed  the  popes,  and 
installed  the  prefects  of  Rome,  who  there  received  the  power  of 
the  sword  in  their  name.  They  sent  also  every  year  commis* 
sioners  to  Rome,  to  levy  the  money  due  to  the  royal  treasury. 
The  popes  used  to  date  their  acts  from  the  years  of  the  empe- 
ror's reign,  and  to  stamp  their  coin  with  his  name ;  and  all  the 
higher  clergy  were  virtually  bound  and  subject  to  the  secular 
power,  by  the  solemn  investiture  of  the  ring  and  the  crosier. 
This  investiture  gave  to  the  emperors  and  the  other  sovereigns 
the  right  of  nominayng  and  confirming  bishops,  and  even  of  de- 
posing them  if  they  saw  cause.  It  gave  them,  moreover,  the 
right  of  conferring,  at  their  pleasure,  ttiose  fiefs  and  royal  pre- 
rogatives which  the  miinificence  of  princes  had  vested  in  the 
Church.  The  emperors,  in  putting  bishops  and  prelates  in 
possession  of  these  fiefs,  used  the  symbols  of  the  ring  and  the 
crosier,  which  were  badges  of  honour  belonging  to  bishops  and 
abbots.  They  made  them,  at  the  same  time,  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  their  depen- 
dence, and  their  obligation  to  furnish  their  princps  with  troops, 
a'hd  to  perform  military  service. 

Gregory  VII.  prohibited,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all 
sovereigns  to  exercise  the  rights  of  investiture,  by  a  formal  de- 
cree which  he  published  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome  in  1074. 
There  was  more  than  the  simple  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  the 
crosier  implied  in  this  interdict.  He  aimed  at  depriving  princes  of 
the  right  of  nominating,  confirming,  or  deposing  prelates,  as  well 
as  of  receiving  their  fealty  and  homage,  and  exacting  military 
service.  He  thus  broke  all  those  ties  by  which  the  bishops 
were  held  in  allegiance  and  subordination  to  princes ;  making 
them,  in  this  respect,  entirely  independent.  In  suppressing  in- 
vestitures, the  pontiff  had  yet  a  more  important  object  in  view. 
It  was  his  policy  to  withdraw  both  himself  and  his  successorSf 
as  well  as  the  whole  ecclesiastical  state,  from  the  power  of  tbift^ 
German  kings ;  especially  by  abolishing  the  right  which  these 
princes  had  so  long  exercised  of  nominating  and  confirming  the 
Popes.  He  saw,  in  fact,  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  rendering 
the  clergy  independent  of  the  secular  power,  it  would  follow,  by 
a  naturtd  consequience,  that  the  Pope,  a»  being  supreme  head  of 
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the  clergy,  would  no  loaser  be  dependent  on  tlie  emperors ; 
while  the  emperor,  ezclttoed  from  tae  nomimiion  and  inTesti- 
ture  of  blshope,  would  have  still  less  right  to  interfere  in  the 
election  of  pontiffs. 

This  affiur,  equally  interesting  to  all  sovereigns,  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  kings  of  Germany,  who  had  committed 
the  unfortunate  error  of  putting  the  greater  part  of  their  domains 
into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics ;  so  that  to  divest  those  princes 
of  the  right  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  fiefs,  was  in  fact  to  de- 
prive them  of  nearly  the  half  of  their  empire.  The  bishops, 
vainly  flattering  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  an  imaginary 
liberty,  forgot  me  valuable  gills  with  which  the  emperors  had 
loaded  them,  and  enUsted  under  the  banners  of  the  Pope.  They 
turned  against  the  secular  princes  those  arms  which  the  latter 
had  imprudently  trusted  in  their  hands. 

There  yet  subsisted  another  bond  of  uni<m  which  connected 
the  clergy  with  the  civil  and  political  orders  of  society,  and 
gave  them  an  interest  in  the  protection  of  tne  secular  authority, 
and  that  was,  the  marriages  of  the  priests ;  a  custom  in  use  at 
that  time  over  a  great  part  of  the  West,  as  it  still  is  in  the  Greek 
and  Eastern  Churches.  It  is  true,  that  the  law  of  celibacy,  al- 
ready recommended  strongly  by  St.  Augustine,  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Romish  Church,  which  neglected  no  means  of  introducing 
it  by  degrees  into  all  the  churches  of  the  Catholic  communion. 
It  had  met  with  better  success  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe 
than  in  the  northern  countries ;  and  the  priests  continued  to 
marry,  not  only  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  kingdoms  of  tlfe 
North,  but  even  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  notwithstanding 
the  law  of  celibacy,  which  had  been  sanctioned  in  vain  by  a 
multitude  of  councils. 

Gregory  VII.,  perceiving  that,  to  render  the  clergy  completely 
dependent  on  the  Pope,  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  this 
powerful  connexion,  renewed  the  law  of  celibacy,  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome  (1074;)  enjoining  the  married  priests  either  to 
quit  their  wives,  or  renounce  the  sacerdotal  order.  The  whole 
clergy  murmured  against  the  unfeeling  rigour  of  this  decree, 
which  even  excited  tumult  and  insurrection  in  several  countries 
of  Gennany ;  and  it  required  all  the  firmness  of  Gregory  ana 
ills  successors  to  abolish  clerical  marriages,  and  establish  the 
law  of  celibacy  throughout  the  Western  churches.^  In  thus 
dissolving  the  secular  ties  of  the  clergy,  it  was  £ir  from  the  in- 
tention of  Gregory  VII.  to  render  them  independent.  His  designs 
were  more  politic,  and  more  suitable  to  his  ambition.  He  wished 
to  make  the  cleigv  entirely  subservient  to  his  own  elevation,  and 
even  to  employ  them  as  an  instrument  to  hnnble  and  aaUlaA 
the  power  of  the  princes. 
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The  oath  had  already  heen  opened  ap  to  hin  by  the  Pmlte 
Deenimj  as  they  were  called,  forged  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  centary,  b^  the  famoua  impostor  Isidore,  who,  with  the 
Tie w  of  dimiaislung  the  authority  of  the  metropolitans,  advanced 
in  these  letters,  which  he  attributed  to  the  early  bishops  of 
Rome,  a  principle  whose  mam  object  was  to  extend  the  nghts 
of  the  Romish  See,  and  to  vest  in  the  popes  a  inriadiction  till 
then  unknown  in  the  church.     Several  ropes  before  Greffory 
•  Vll.  had  already  availed  themselves  of  these  False  DecretiJs  ;^ 
and  they  had  even  been  admitted  as  true  into  different  collec- 
tions of  canons.    Gregory  did  not  content  himself  with  rigidly 
enforcing  the  principles  of  the  impostor  Isidore.    He  went  even 
farther ;  he  pretended  to  unite,  in  himself^  the  plenary  exercise 
both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  epi.scopal  power ;  leaving  nothing 
to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  but  the  siifl^le  title  of  his  lieu- 
tenants  or  vicars.     He  completely  undermined  the  jurisdiction 
o£  the  metropolitans  and  bishops,  by  authorizing  in  all  cases  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Rome ;  reserving  to  himself  exclusively 
the  cognizance  of  all  causes  termed  major — ^including  more  es- 
pecially the  privilege  of  judging  and  deposing  of  bishops.     This 
latter  privilege  had  always  l^n  vested  in  the  provincial  councils, 
who  exercised  it  under  the  authority,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  secular  powers.  Ghregory  abolished  this  usage ;  and  claimed 
for  himself  the  power  of  judging  the  bishops^  either  in  person 
or  by  his  legates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Synodtd  Assemblies* 
He  made  himself  master  of  these  assemblies,  and  even  arroga- 
ted the  exclusive  right  of  convocating  Generai  Councils. 

This  pontiff,  in  a  council  which  he  held  at  Rome  (1079,)  at 
length  prescribed  a  new  oath,  which  the  bishops  were  obliged 
to  take ;  the  main  object  of  which  was  not  merely  canonical 
obedience,  but  even  fealty  and  homage,  such  as  the  prelates,  as 
lieges,  vowed  to  their  sovereigns ;  and  which  the  pontiff  claimed 
for  himself  alone,  bearing  that  they  should  aid  and  defend. 
Against  the  whole  world,  his  new  supremacy,  and  what  he  called 
the  roi/al  rights  of  St,  Peter.  Althougn  various  sovereigns 
maintained  possession  of  the  homage  they  received  from  their 
bbhops,  the  oath  imposed  by  Gregory  nevertheless  retained  its 
full  force ;  it  was  even  augmented  by  his  successors,  and  ex- 
tended to  all  bishops  without  distinction,  in  spite  of  its  incon- 
sistency with  that  which  the  bishops  swore  to  their  princes. 

Another  very  effectual  means  which  Gregory  VII.  made  use 
of  to  confirm  his  new  authority,  was  to  send,  more  frequently 
than  his  predecessors  had  done,  legates  into  the  different  states 
and  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  He  made  them  a  kind  of  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  and  invested  them  with  the  most  ample 
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yowen.    Thaae  legates  soon  obtained  a  knowledge  of  all   the 
•  affairs  of  the  proyinces  delegated  to  their  care ;  which  neatly 
impaired  the  auUiority  of  the  metropolitans  and  provincial  coua- 
cHs,  as  weU  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.-    A  clause  was 
also  inserted,  in  the  form  of  the  oaih-  imposed  on  the  bishops, 
which  obliged  them  to  furnish-  maintenance  and  support  for 
these  legates ;  a  practice  which  subsequently  gave  place  to  fre- 
quent exactions  and  impositions  on  their  part.- 

While  occupied  with  the  means  of  extending  his  power  orer 
the  clergy,  Gregory  did  not  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  making^ 
encroachments  on  the  authority  of  princes  and  sovereigns,  which 
he  represented  as  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Church  and  the 
Pope.     As  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  he  claimed  a  right  of 
inspection  over  all  kings  and  their  governments.     He  deemed 
himself  authorized  to  address  admonitions  to  them,  as  to  the 
method  of  ruling  their  kingdoms;  and  to  demand  of  them  an 
account  of  their  conduct.     By  and  by,  he  presumed  to  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  subjects  against  their  princes,  and  claimed  the 
righfof  being  a  judge  or  arbiter  between  them.    In  this  capacity 
he  acted  towards  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  sovere^ty  over  Some  and  the  rope.    He 
summoned  him  to  Some  (1076,)  for  the  purpose  of  answering- 
before  the  synod  to  the  principal  accusations  which  the  nobles 
of  Saxony,  engaged  in  disputes  with  that  prince,  had  referred  to 
the  Pope.     The  emperor,  burning  with  indignation,  and  hurried 
on  by  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  instantly  convoked  an  assembly 
of  bishops  at  Worms,  and  there  caused  the  pontiff  to  be  deposed. 
No  sooner  was  this  sentence  conveyed  to  Some,  and  read  in 
presence  of  the  Pope  in  a  council  which  he  had  assembled,  than 
Gregory  ventured  on  a  step  till  then  quite  unheard  of.    He  im- 
mediately thundered  a  sentence  of  excommunication  and  depo* 
sition  against  the  Emperor,  which  was  addressed  to  St.  Peter, 
and  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

<*  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I  suspend  and  interdict  from 
governing  the  kingdom  of  Germany  and  Italy,  Henry,  son  of 
the  emperor  Henry,  who,  with  a  haughtiness  unexampled,  has 
dared  to  rebel  against  thy  church.  I  absolve  all  CJhristians 
whateyer  from  the  oath  which  they  have  taken,  or  shall  here- 
after take,  to  him;  and  henceforth  none  shall  be  permitted  to  do 
him  homage  or  service  as  king ;  for  he  who  would  disobey  the 
authority  of  thy  Church,  deserves  to  lose  the  dignity  with  which 
he  is  invested.  And  seeing  this  prince  has  refused  to  submit 
as  a  Christian,  and  has  not  retumed  to  the  Lord  whom  he  hath 
forsaken,  holding  communion  with  the  excommunicated,  and 
the  advice  which  I  tendered  him  for  the  safety  of  bit 
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sou],  I  load  him  with  curses  in  thy  name,  to  the  end  diat  peo- 
ple may  know,  even  by  experience,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  that 
on  this  rock  the  Son  of  the  living  God  has  built  his  chorch ; 
and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it." 

This  measure,  which  seemed  at  first  to  haxe  been  merely  the 
effect  of  the  pontiff's  impetuosity,  soon  discovered  of  what  im- 
portance it  was  for  him  to  persevere,  and  what  advantage  he 
might  derive  from  it.  In  humbling  the  emperor,  the  most  pow- 
erful monarch  in  Europe,  he  might  hope  that  all  the  other 
sovereigns  would  bend  before  him.  He  omitted  nothing,  there- 
fore, that  might  serve  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  endeavoured 
to  prove,  by  sophistries,  that  if  he  had  authority  to  excommuni- 
cate the  emperor,  he  might  likewise  deprive  him  of  his  dignity ; 
and  that  the  right  to  release  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance was  an  emanation  and  a  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  the  Keys.  The  same  equivocal  interpretation  he  afterwards 
made  use  of  in  a  sentence  which  he  published  against  the  same 
prince  (1060,)  and  which  he  addressed  to  the  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  in  these  terms  :  '*  You,  fathers  and  princes  of  the 
apostles,  hereby  make  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  if  yoU 
can  bind  and  unbind  in  heaven,  you  can  much  more,  on  earth, 
take  from  all  men  empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  dutchies, 
marquisates,  counties,  and  possessions,  of  whatsoever  nature 
they  may  be.  You  have  often  deprired  the  unworthy  of  patri- 
archates, primacies,  archbishoprics,  and  bishoprics,  to  give  them 
to  persons  truly  religious.  Hence,  if  you  preside  over  spiritual 
affairs,  does  not  your  jurisdiction  extend  a  fortiori  to  temporal 
and  secular  dignities?  and  if  you  judge  the  angels  who  role 
over  princes  and  potentates,  even  the  haughtiest,  will  you  not 
also  judge  their  slaves  ?  Let  then  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth  learn  how  great  and  irresistible  is  your  power !  Let  them 
tremble  to  contemn  the  commands  of  your  church !  And  do  yon, 
Uessed  Peter,  and  blessed  Paul,  exercise,  from  this  time  forward, 
your  judgment  on  Henry,  that  the  whole  earth  may  know  that 
he  has  b^n  humUed,  not  by  any  human  contingencies,  but  solely 
by  your  power."  Until  that  time,  the  emperors  had  exercised 
the  right  of  confirming  the  Popes,  and  even  of  deposing  them, 
should  there  be  occasion ;  but,  by  a  strange  reverse  of  preroga- 
tives, the  popes  now  arrogated  to  themselves  the  confirmation  of 
the  emperors,  and  even  usurped  the  righf  of  dethroning  them- 

However  irremlar  this  step  of  the  pontiff  might  be,  it  did  not 
fail  to  produce  &e  intended  effect.  In  an  assembly  of  the  Im- 
perial States,  held  at  Tribur  (1076,)  the  emperor  could  only 
obtain  their  consent  to  postpone  their  poceeding  to  a  new 
etectton,  and  that  on  the  express  condition  of  his  submitting 
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himself  to  the  indgment  of  the  Pope,  and  being  sbeolved  imme- 
diately from  the  excommunication  he  had  incurred.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  decision  of  the  States,  Henry  crossed  the  Alps 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  obtain  reconciliation  with  the  Pope, 
who  then  resided  with  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  at  her 
Castle  of  Canossa,  in  the  Modenese  territory.  Absolution  was 
not  granted  him,  however,  except  under  conditions  the  most  hu- 
miliating. He  was  compelled  to  do  penance  in  an  outer  court 
of  the  castle,  in  a  woollen  shirt  and  barefooted,  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  and  afterwards  to  sign  whatever  terms  the  pontiff 
chose  to  prescribe.  This  extraordinary  spectacle  must  have 
spread  consternation  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
made  them  tremble  at  the  censures  of  the  Church. 

After  this,  Gregory  VII.  exerted  his  utmost  influence  to  en- 
gage all  sovereigns,  w^ithout  distinction,  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves his  vassals  and  tributaries.  "  Let  not  the  emperor 
imagine,''  says  he,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  German 
nation,  "  that  the  church  is  subject  to  him  as  a  slave,  but  let  him 
know  that  she  is  set  over  him  as  a  sovereign."  From  that  time 
the  pontiflf  regarded  the  empire  as  a  fief  of  his  church ;  and 
afterwards  when  setting  up  a  rival  emperor  to  Henry  IV.,  in 
the  person  of  Hermann  of  Luxemburg,  he  exacted  from  him  a 
formal  oath  of  vassalage.  Gregory  pursued  the  same  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Boleslaus  IL, 
King  of  Poland,  having  killed  Stanislaus  Bishop  of  Cracow, 
who  had  ventured  to  excommunicate  him,  the  pontiff  took  oc- 
casion from  this  to  depose  that  prince;  releasing  all  his  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  even  prohibiting  the  Polish 
bishops-  henceforth  to  crown  any  king  without  the  express  con-  • 
sent  of  the  Pope. 

This  aspiring  pontifiT  stuck  at  nothing ;  he  regarded  nothing, 
provided  he  could  obtain  his  object.  However  contrary  the 
customs  of  former  times  were  to  his  pretensions,  he  quoted 
them  as  examples  of  authority,  and  with  a  boldness  capable  of 
imposing  any  thing  on  weak  and  ignorant  minds.  It  was  thus 
that,  in  order  to  oblige  the  French  nation  to  pay  him  the  tax  of 
one  penny  each  house,  he  alleged  the  example  of  Charlemagne, 
and  pretended  that  that  prince  had  not  merely  paid  this  tribute, 
but  even  granted  Saxopy  as  a  fief  to  St.  Peter ;  as  he  had  cod- 
quered  it  with  the  assistance  of  that  apostle.  In  writing  to 
PhUip  I,  of  France,  he  expressed  himself  in  these  terms : 
".  Strive  to  nlease  St.  Peter,  who  has  thy  kingdom  as  well  as 
thy  soul  in  his  power ;  and  who  can  bind  thee,  and  absolve  in 
heaven  as  well  as  on  earth.''  And  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  ihe  Princes  of  Spain,  he  attempted  to  persuade  them^i  that  the 
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loB^om  of  Spain,  being  originally  the  property  of  the  lUy 
See,  thev  could  not  exonerate  themselvee  from  paying  him  a 
tix  OQ  al I  the  lands  they  had  conquered  from  the  Infidels. 

He  affirmed  to  Solomon,  King  of  Hungary,  that  Stephen  L, 
on  receiving  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Silvester  II.,  had 
surrendered  his  kingdom  as  free  property  to  the  Holy  See ;  and 
that,  in  virtue  of  this  donation,  his  kingdom  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  church.  He  wrote  in  exactly  the 
same  style  to  Geysa  his  immediate  successor.  In  one  <m  his 
letters  to  Sueno,  King  of  Denmark,  he  enioins  him  to  deliver 
Up  his  kingdom  to  the  power  of  the  Romish  See.  He  refused 
(1076,)  to  grant  the  ro^al  dignity  to  Demetrius  Swinimir^  Dnhe 
of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  except  on  the  egress  condition,  that 
he  should  do  him  homage  for  his  kingdom,  and  engage  to  pay 
the  Pope  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  golden  pieces  of  By- 
zantium. This  pontiff  had  the  art  of  disguising  his  ambition  so 
dexterously,  under  the  mask  of  justice  and  piety,  that  he  pre* 
vailed  with  various  other  sovereigns  to  acknowledge  themselves 
his  vassals.  Bertrand,  Count  of  Provence,  transferred  to  him 
his  fealty  and  homage,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  feudal  oUig»> 
tions  he  owed  to  the  Empire.  Several  princes  of  Italy  and  Ger* 
many,  influenced  by  artifice  or  intimidation^  abandoned  the 
emperor,  and  put  themselves  under  submission  to  the  Pope. 
His  efforts  were  not  equally  successful  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, King  of  England,  whom  he  had  politely  invited  by  letter, 
to  do  him  homage  for  his  kingdom,  ailer  the  manner  of  his  royal 
predecessors.  That  prince,  too  wise  to  be  duped  by  papal  im- 
pdlition,  replied,  that  he  was  not  in  a  humour  to  perform  homage 
which  he  had  never  promised,  and  which  he  was  not  aware  had 
ever  been  performed  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  successors  of  Gregory  VII.,  followed  in  the  path  he  had 
opened  up ;  giving  their  utmost  support  to  all  his  maxims  and  pre* 
tensions.  In  consequence,  a  very  great  number  of  the  princes 
of  Christendom,  some  intimidated  by  the  thunders  of  ecclesias* 
tical  anathemas,  oUiers  with  a  view  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  acknowledged  these  usurped 
powers  of  the  Popes.  The  Kings  of  Portugal,  Arragoo,  England, 
Scotland,  Sardinia,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  several  others,  became, 
in  course  of  time,  vassals  and  tributaries  to  the  Papal  See ;  and 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  the  universal  monarchy,  the  scheme 
of  which  Gregory  VII.  had  conceived,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely established,  if  some  of  his  successors  had  been  endowed 
with  his  vast  ambition,  and  his  superior  genius. 

In  every  other  respect,  circumstances  were  such  as  to  hasten 
and  facilitate  the  progress  of  this  new  pontifical  sapremacy.  It 
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had  cdmmeneed  in  a  barbarous  age,  when  the  whole  of  the 
Western  world  was  covered  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance ; 
and  when  mankind  knew  neither  the  just  rights  of  sovereignty, 
nor  the  bounds  which  reason  and  equity  should  have  set  to  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood.  The  court  of  Rome  was  then  the 
only  school  where  politics  were  studied,  and  the  Popes  the  only 
monarchs  that  put  them  in  practice.  An  extravagant  supersti- 
tion, the  inseparable  companion  of  ignorance,  held  all  Efurope 
in  subjection ;  the  Popes  were  reverenced  with  a  veneration 
resembling  that  which  belongs  only  to  the  Deity ;  and  the  whole 
world  trembled  at  the  utterance  of  the  single^  word  ExcommU' 
nication.  Kings  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  any 
successful  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Rome  ;  their  au- 
thority was  curtailed  and  counteracted  by  that  of  their  vassals, 
who  seized  with  eagerness  every  occasion  which  the  Popes 
ofllered  them,  to  aggrandize  their  own  prerogatives  at  the  expense 
of  the  sovereign  authority. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  alone  able  to  countervail 
this  new  spiritual  tyranny,  was  at  open  war  with  his  grand  vas- 
aids,  whose  usurpations  ne  was  anxious  to  repress ;  while  they, 
disrespectiog  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  consulting  only 
their  own  animosity  against  the  emperor,  blindly  seconded  the 
pretensions  of  the  pontiff.  The  emperor,  however,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  this  torrent  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism ;  but  the  insolence  of  Gregory  became  so  extrava- 
gant, that,  not  content  to  attack  him  with  spiritual  weapons,  he 
set  up  rival  emperors,  and  excited  intestine  wars  against  1dm ; 
and  his  successors  even  went  so  far  as  to  arm  the  sons  against 
their  own  father.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  contests  which 
arose  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  which  agitated  both  Germany  and  Italy  for  a 
period  of  several  centuries.  They  gave  birth,  also,  to  the  two 
factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  former  Imperial, 
and  the  other  Papal,  who  for  a  long  course  of  time  tore  each 
other  to  pieces  with  inconceivable  fury. 

Henry  V.,  son  and  successor  of  Efenry  IV.,  terminated  the 

Srand  diroute  about  the  investitures  of  the  ring  and  the  crosier, 
y  the  Concordat  which  he  concluded  at  Worms  (1122)  with 
Pope  Calixtus  II.,  he  renounced  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and 
the  cross ;  and  granting  to  Uie  churches  free  liberty  of  election, 
he  reserved  nothing  to  himself,  except  the  privilege  of  sending 
commissioners  to  the  elections,  and  giving  to  the  newly  elected 
prelates,  after  consecration,  the  investiture  of  the  regalian  rights, 
by  means  of  the  sceptre,  instead  of  the  ring  and  crosier.  The 
jties  of  vassalage  which  connected  the  bishops  with  the  empe- 
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rors,  were  sttli  preserved  by  this  trmsactioD,  contiwy  to  the  in* 
tentions  of  Gregory  VII. ;  but  the  emperors  beiog  obliged  to 
approve  of  the  persons  whom  the  Ghorch  should  hereafWr  pre« 
sent,  lost  their  chief  influence  in  the  elections,  and  were  no 
longer  entitled,  as  formerly,  to  grant  or  refuse  investiture. 

These  broils  with  the  court  of  Rome,  the  doieck  which  they 
gave  to  the  Imperial  authority,  joined  to  the  increasing  abuses 
of  the  feudal  system,  afibrded  the  princes  and  states  of  the  Em* 

Sire  the  means  of  usurping  the  heritable  succession  of  their 
utchies,  counties,  and  fiefs ;  and  of  laying  the  founda^ons  of  a 
new  power,  which  they  afterwards  exercised  under  the  name  of 
territorial  superiority.  Frederic  11. ,  compelled  by  .the  pressvre 
of  events,  was  the  first  emperor  that  eanctioned  the  terrilMial 
rights  of  the  states  by  charters,  which  he  delivered  to  several 
princes,  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  in  the  years  1220  and  1239^ 
The  Imperial  dignity  thus  lost  its  splendour  vrith  the  power  of 
the  emperors ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  was  totally 
changed.  That  vast  monarchy  degenerated  by  degrees  into  a 
kind  of  federal  system ;  and  the  EmpeMr,  in  course  of  timet 
became  only  the  common  chief,  and  supeiior  over  the  numerous 
vassals  of  which  that  association  was  composed.  The  extra* 
ordinary  efibrts  made  by  the  Emperors  Frederic  I.  and  11.  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,^  to  re-establish  the  tottering  throne  ^ 
the  empire,  ended  in  nothing;  and  that  House,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  Europe,  was  deprived  of  all  its  crowns,  and  perse^ 
cuted  even  to  the  scaffold. 

The  empire  thus  fell  into  gradual  decay,  while  the  pontifical 
power,  rising  on  its  ruins,  gained,  day  by  day,  new  accessions 
of  strength.  The  successors  of  Gregory  VII.  omitted  nothing 
that  policy  could  suggest  to  them,  in  order  to  humhle  more  and 
more  the  dignity  of  Uie  EmperojDs,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  state 
of  absolute  dependence,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  the  express 
right  of  confirming,  and  eiyn  of  deposing  them  ;^  and  com- 
pelling them  to  acknowledge  their  feudal  superiority.  Being 
thus  no  longer  obliged  to  submit  their  election  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Imperial  court,  the  ambitious  pontifis  soon  aspired  to 
absolute  sovereignty. 

The  custom  of  dating  their  acts,  and  coining  their  money 
with  the  stamp  and  name  of  the  emperor,  disappeared  after 
the' time  of  Gregory  VII. ;  and  the  authority  which  the  empe* 
rors  had  exercised  at  Rome,  ceased  entirely  with  the  loss  of  the 
prefecture  or  government  of  that  city ;  which  Pope  Innocent  III. 
took  into  his  own  hands  (1196,)  obliging  the  prefect  of  Rome 
to  swear  the  usual  oath  of  homage  to  the  Apostolic  See,  which 
that  magistrate  owed  to  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  received 
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the  prefectan.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Em* 
pire,  obliged  to  compromiae  with  a  power  which  they  had  learned 
to  dread,  had  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  recognising  the  entire 
independence  of  the  Popes ;  even  formally  renouncing  the 
rights  of  high  sovereignty  which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed, 
not  only  over  Rome,  but  over  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  The 
domains  of  the  church  were  likewise  considerably  increased 
by  the  acquisitions  which  Innocent  IIL  made  of  the  March 
01  Ancona,  and  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto ;  as  well  as  by  the  per- 
sonal property  or  Patrimony  of  the  Countess  Matilda,^  which 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  ceded  to  Honorius  III.  (1220,)  and 
which  his  successors  in  the  Apostolic  chair  formed  into  the  pro* 
rince  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pairitmmy  of  St.  Peter, 

One  of  the  grand  means  which  the  Popes  employed  for  the 
advancement  of  their  new  authority,  was  the  multiplication  of 
Religious  Orders,  and  the  wav  in  which  they  took  care  to  man- 
age these  corporations.  Before  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  ihe 
only  order  known  in  the  West  was  that  of  the  Benedictines, 
divided  into  several  families  or  congregations.  The  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  prescribed  at  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (817)  to 
all  monks  within  the  einpire  of  the  Franks,  was  the  onlv  one 
aUowed  by  the  Romish  Church ;  iust  as  that  of  St.  Basil  was* 
and  still  is,  the  only  one  practised  in  the  East  by  the  Greek 
Church.  The  first  of  these  newly  invented  orders  was  that  of 
Grammont  in  Limosin  (1073,)  authorized  by  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
This  was  followed,  in  the  same  century,  by  the  order  of  Char- 
treux,  and  that  of  St  Antony.'  The  Mendicant  orders  took 
their  rise  under  Innocent  III.,  near  the  end  of  the  twelflh,  and 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  number  increased 
in  a  short  time  so  prodigiously,  that,  in  1274,  they  could  reckon 
twenty-three  orders.  The  complaints  which  were  raised  on  this 
subject  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  obliged  Pope  Gregory  to 
reduce  them,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  four  orders,  vis.  the 
Hermits  of  St.  William  or  Augustines,  Carmelites,  the  Minor 
or  Franciscan  friars,  and  the  Preaching  or  Dominican  friars. 
The  Popes,  perceiving  that  they  might  convert  the  monastic 
orders,  and  more  particularly  the  mendicants,  into  a  powerfd 
engine  for  strengthening  their  own  authority,  and  keeping  the 
secular  clergy  in  subjection,  granted  by  degrees  to  these  frater* 
nities,  immunities  and  exemptions  tending  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bidiops,  and  to  emancipate  them 
from  every  other  authority,  except  that  of  their  Heads,  and  the 
Popes.  They  even  conferred  on  them  various  privileges,  such 
as  those  of  preaching,  confession,  and  instructing  the  young ; 
as  being  the  most  likely  means  to  augment  their  credit  and  their 
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iniaeiiee.  The  conseqneAce  vmn,  that  the  monks  were  fire* 
quently  employed  by  the  Popes  in  quality  of  legates  and  mis- 
sionaries ;  they  were  feared  and  respected  by  sovereigns,  sin* 
gnlarly  revered  by  the  people,  and  let  uip  no  occasion  of  exalting 
a  power  to  which  alone  they  owed  their  promotion,  their  re« 
spectabiiity,  and  all  the  advantages  they  enjoyed. 

Of  all  the  successors  of  Gregory  VII.,  he  who  resembled  him 
most  in  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  was  Innocent  III.,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Segni,  and  elevated  to  the  pontificate  at  the  age  of 
37.  He  was  as  ambitious  as  that  pontiff  and  equally  fertile 
in  resources ;  and  he  even  surpassed  him  in  the  boldness  of 
his  plans,  and  the  success  of  his  enterprises.  Innocent  an* 
nounced  himself  as  the  sticcesior  of  St,  Peters  set  up  by  God 
to  govern  not  only  the  Churchy  but  the  whole  world.  It  was 
this  Pope  who  first  made  use  of  the  famous  comparison  about 
the  sun  and  the  moon :  As  God,  says  he,  has  placed  two  great 
luminaries  in  the  firmament,  the  one  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
other  to  give  light  by  mght,  so  has  he  established  tivo  grand 
powers,  the  pontifical  and  the  royal;  and  as  the  moon  receives 
her  light  from  the  sun,  so  does  royalty  borrow  its  splendour 
from  the  Papal  authority,  -  ' 

Not  content  to  exercise  the  legislative  power  as  he  pleasedf 
by  means  of  the  numerous  decreteJs  which  he  dispersed  over 
aU  Christendom,  this  poniifi*  was  the  first  that  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  prerogative  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  themselves, 
in  virtue  of  what  he  termed  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  It  is 
to  him  also  that  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition  is  ascribed,  that 
terrible  tribunal  which  afterwards  became  the  firmest  prop  of 
sacerdotal  despotism ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance  to  re- 
mark, is,  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  exoi1>itant  power, 
which  his  successors  have  since  exercised  in  collating  or  pre- 
senting to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices. 

The  secular  princes  having  been  deprived  of  their  rights  of 
nomination  and  confirmation,  by  the  decrees  of  Gregory  VII. 
and  his  successors,  the  privilege  of  electing  bishops  was  re- 
stored to  the  clergy  and  congregation  of  each  church,  and  to 
the  chapters  of  convents ;  the  confirmation  of  the  elected  pre- 
lates belonged  to  their  immediate  superiors ;  and  collation  to 
the  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  was  reserved  for  the  bishops 
and  ordinaries.  All  these  regulations  were  changed  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  canons  of  cathedral 
churches,  authorized  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  claimed  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  election,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people;  while  the  Popes,  mdually  interfering  with  elec- 
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tions  and  collations/ found  means  to  usurp  the  nomination  and 
collation  to  almost  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  principle  of 
these  usurpations  was  founded  on  the  false  decretals ;  accord- 
ing to  which  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdictitm  emanates  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  as  a  river  flows  from  its  source.  It  is  from  the 
Pope  that  archbishops  and  bishops  hold  that  portion  of  authori- 
ty with  which  they  are  endowed  ;-fuid  of  wnich  he  does  not 
aivest  himself,  by  the  act  of  communicating  it  to  them ;  but  is 
rather  the  more  entitled  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  exercise 
of  that  jurisdiction  as  often  as  ne  may  judge  proper. 

This  principle  of  a  conjunct  authority,  furnished  a  very  plau- 
sible  pretext  ror  the  Popes  to  interfere  in  collation  to  benefices. 
This  collation,  according  to  the  canon  law,  being  essential  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  it  seemed  natural  that  the  Pope, 
who  concurred  in  the  jurisdiction,  should  also  concur  in  the 
privileges  derived  from  it,  namely,  induction  or  collation  to  be- 
nefices. From  the  right  of  concurrence,  therefore.  Innocent  III. 
proceeded  to  that  of  pre9efUia7i,heiug  the  first  pontiff  that  mad^ 
use  of  it.  He  exercised  that  right,  especially  with  regard  40 
benefices  which  had  newly  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  their 
incumbents,  when  at  the  Court  of  Rome ;  in  which  cases  it 
was  easy  to  anticipate  or  get  the  start  of  the  bishops.  In  the 
aame  manner,  this  right  was  exercised  in  remote  aioceses,  by 
means  of  legates  a  latere,  which  he  dispersed  over  the  diflerept 
provinces  of  Christendom. 

From  the  right  of  prevention  were  derived  the  provisionai 
nuiTidates,  and  the  Grdces  ExpectcUives,  (reversionary  grants  or 
Bulls)  letters  granting  promise  of  church  livings  before  they 
became  vacant.  The  Popes  not  having  legates  every  where, 
and  wishing,  besides,  to  treat  the  bishops  with  some  respect, 
began  by  addressing  to  them  letters  of  recommendation  in  fa- 
vour of  those  persons  for  whom  they  were  anxious  to  procure 
benefices.  These  letters  becoming  too  frequent  and  importu- 
nate, the  bishops  ventured  to  refuse  their  compliance  ;  on  which 
the  Popes  hegan  to  change  their  recommendations  into  orders 
or  mandates;  and  appointed  commissioners  to  enforce  their 
execution  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  censures.  These  man- 
dates were  succeeded  by  the  Grdces  Expectatives,  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  were  nothing  else  than  mandates  issued  for  be* 
nefices,  whose  titulars  or  incumbents  were  yet  alive.  Lastly 
appeared  the  Beservations^  which  were  distinguished  into  ge- 
neral and  special.  The  first  general  reservation  was  that  of 
benefices  becoming  vacant  by  the  incumbents  dying  at  the  Court 
of  Rome.  This  was  introduced  by  Pope  Clement  IV.  in 
1265,  in  order  to  exclude  for  ever  the  bishops  from  the  right  of 
concunence  and  prevention  in  benefices  of  that  kind. 
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nis  first  reserralioii  was  the  ferenumer  of  serenl  odiets, 
soeh  as  the  Teservation  of  all  cathedral  dborches,  ahbeya,  and 
priories ;  as  also  of  the  highest  dignities  in  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate charches ;  and  of  all  collective  benefices,  becoming  vacanl 
daring  eight  months  in  the  year,  called  the  Pope's  months,  so 
that  only  four  months^emained  for  the  ordinary  collators ;  and 
these  too,  encroached  upon  by  mandates,  ezpectatiTOs,  and  re* 
serrations.  The  Popes  haying  thas  seized  the  nomination  to 
episcopal  dignities,  it  followed,  by  a  simple  and  nataral  process^ 
that  the  an^firmaii&n  of  all  prelates,  without  distinction,  was  in 
like  manner  resenred  for  them.  It  would  hare  even  been  reck** 
oned  a  breach  of  decorum  to  address  an  archbishop,  demanding 
from  him  the  confirmation  of  a  bishop  nominated  bv  the  Pope ; 
80  that  this  point*  of  common  right,  which  vested  the  confirma- 
tioQ  of  eTcry  prelate  in  his  immediate  superior,  was  also  anni- 
hilated ;  and  the  Romish  See  was  at  length  acknowledged  over 
the  whole  Western  world,  as  the  only  source  of  all  jurisdiction* 
and  all  ecclesiastical  power. 

An  extraordinary  event,  the  offspring  of  that  superstitious  age. 
served  still  more  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Popes ;  and  that 
was  the  Crusades,  which  the  nations  of  Europe  undertook,  at 
their  request  and  by  their  orders,  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
or  the  Holy  Land.     These  expeditions,  known  by  the  name  of 
Holy  Wars,  because  religion  was  made  the  pretext  or  occasion 
of  tnem,  require  a  somewhat  particular  detail,  not  merely  of  the 
circumstances  that  accompanied  them,  but  also  of  the  changes 
which  they  introduced  into  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
society.    Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  which  were  in  use  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  had  become  ver^  frequent  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     The  opmion  which  then 
very  generally  prevailed,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
induced  vast  numbers  of  Christians  to  sell  their  possessions  in 
Europe,  in  order  that  they  might  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land, 
there  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Lord.     So  long  as  the  Arabs 
were  masters  of  Palestine,  they  protected  these  pilgrimages, 
from  which  they  derived  no  small  emoluments.     But  when  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  people,  had  con- 
quered that  country  (1075)  under  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  the  pil- 
grims saw  themselves  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult  and  op- 
pression.^    The  lamentable  accounts  which  they  gave  of  these 
outrages  on  their  return  to  Europe,  excited  the  general  indigna- 
tion, and  gave  birth  to  the  romantic  notion  of  expelling  these 
Infidels  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Gregory  VII.  was  the  projector  of  this  grand  scheme.    He 
addressed  circular  letters  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
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i&rited  tbem  to  make  a  general  crasade  againat  the  Talks. 
Meantime,  however,  more  pressing  interests,  fand  his  quarrels 
with  the  Emperor  Henry  I  v.,  obliged  him  to  defer  the  projected 
enterprise ;  but  his  attention  was  soon  recalled  to  it  by  the  re- 
presentation of  a  pilgrim,  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy.  Furnished  with  letters  from  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Pojpe  and  the  princes  of  the  West,  this 
ardent  fanatic  traversed  the  whole  of  Italy,  France,  and  Gc^rma- 
ny;  preaching  every  where,  and  representing,  in  the  liveliest 
colours,  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  places,  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  Christians  and  poor  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  proved  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  impart  to  others  the  fanati- 
cism with  which  he  was  himself  animated.  His  zeal  was  pow- 
erfully seconded  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  who  repaired  in  person  to 
France,  where  he  convoked  the  council  of  Clermont  (1095,)  and 
pronounced,  in  full  assembly,  a  pathetic  harangue,  at  the  close 
of  which  they  unanimously  resolved  on  the  Holy  War.  It  was 
decreed,  that  all  who  should  enrol  their  names  in  this  sacred 
militia,  should  wear  a  red  cross  on  their  right  shoulder :  that 
they  should  enjoy  plenary  indulgence,  and  obtain  remission  of 
all  their  sins. 

From  that  time  the  pulpits  of  Europe  resounded  with  exhor- 
tations to  the  crusades.  People  of  every  rank  and  condition 
were  seen  flocking  in  crowds  to  assume  the  signal  of  the  cross ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  innumerable  bands  of  crusaders,  from 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  set  out,  one  after  another,  on 
this  expedition  to  the  East.'  The  only  exception  was  the  Ger- 
mans, who  partook  but  feebly  of  this  universal  enthusiasm,  on 
account  of  the  disputes  which  then  subsisted  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  court  of  Rome.^^  The  three  or  four  first  divisions 
of  the  crusaders,  under  the  conduct  of  chiefs,  who  had  neither 
name  nor  experience,  marched  without  order  and  without  disci- 
pline ;  pillaging,  burning,  and  wasting  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed.  Most  of  them  perished  from  fatigue,  bun* 
ger,  or  sickness,  or  by  the  sword  of  tba  exasperated  nations, 
whose  territories  they  had  laid  desolate.^  . 

To  these  unwarlike  and  undisciplined  troops  succeeded  regu- 
lar armies,  commanded  by  experienced  oflkers,  and  powerful 
princes.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (1096,)  Duke  of  Lorrain,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Baldwin,  and  his  cousin  Baldwin  of  Bourg, 
with  a  vast  retinue  of  noblemen,  put  himself  at  the  hetA  of  the 
first  body  of  crusaders.  He  directed  his  march  through  Ger* 
many,  Hunmiry,  and  Bulgaria,  towards  Constantinople,  and 
W^  soon  followed  by  several  French  princes,  such  as  Hugh  the 
Great,  brother  of  Philip  I.  King  of  France ;  Robert  Duke  of 
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Nonnandy,  sod  of  William  the  Conaneror ;  Stephen  VI.,  Coimt 
of  Blois ;  Eustace  of  Bouloffiie,brotner  to  Qodfiey  de  Bouillon, 
and  Robert  Count  of  Flanders,  who  all  preferred  the  route  hy 
Italy.  They  passed  the  winter  in  the  environs  of  Bvi,  Brin* 
disi,  and  Otranto ;  and  did  not  embark  for  Qreece  until  ihe  fol- 
lowing spring.  Boemond,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  son  to  Rogert 
Earl  of  Sicilv,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French  grandees,  took 
the  cross,  after  their  example,  and  carried  with  him  into  the 
East  the  flower  of  the  Normans,  and  the  noblesse  of  Sicily, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria.  Lastly,  Raymond  IV.,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Puy,  traversed  LcMnbardy, 
Friuli,  and  Dalmatia,  on  his  passage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  general  rendezrous  of  the  crusaders  was  at  Chalcedon 
in  Bythinia.  It  is  supposed  that  their  forces  united,  amounted 
to  six  hundred  thousand  combatants.  They  commenced  their 
exploits  with  the  siege  of  Nice,  capital  of  the  empire  of  Roum^ 
of  which  they  made  themsehes  master,  after  having  repulsed  the 
Turks  who  had  advanced  under  the  command  of  the  Sultan 
Kili-Arslan,  the  son  of  Soliman,  premier  sultan  of  Roum.  Ano* 
ther  victory  gained  over  the  same  sultan  (1097)  in  the  Gofgo- 
nian  ^^fv  in  Bythinia,  opened  for  the  crusaders  a  passage  into 
Syria.  There  they  undertook  the  siege  of  the  strong  ci^of 
Antioch,  which  they  carried  after  an  immense  loss  of  lives  (1096.) 
Having  at  length  arrived  in  Palestine,  they  planned  the  attack 
of  Jerusalem,  which  the  Caliph  of  Egypt  had  just  recovered 
from  the  Turks ;  and  which  the  crusaders,  in  their  turn,  carried 
by  assault  from  the  Egyptians  (1090.)  This  city  was  declared 
the  capital  of  a  new  kii^dom,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  be* 
stowed  on  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  though  he  refused  to  take  the 
tide  of  king.  This  famous  prince  extended  his  conquests  by  a 
splendid  victory,  which  he  gained  that  same  year  near  Ascalon» 
over  the  Caliph  of  Eg3rpt.  On  his  death,  his  brother  Baldwin 
succeeded  him,  and  transmitted  the  throne  to  his  cousin  Bald* 
win  of  Bourg,  whose  posterity  reiffned  in  Jerusalem  until  the 
destruction  of  that  kingdom  by  SaUdin  (1187.) 

Besides  the  kin^om  of  Jerusalem,  which  comprehended  Pa« 
lestine,  with  the  cities  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ptolemais,  the  era* 
saders  founded  several  other  states  in  the  East.  The  earldom 
of  Edessa,  first  conquered  by  Baldwin,  'brother  of  Godfrey, 
passed  to  several  French  princes  in  succession  until  the  year 
1144,  when  it  was  subdued  by  Atabek-Zenghi  commonly  called 
Sanguin.  The  principality  of  Antioch  fell  to  the  share  of  Boe- 
mond, prince  of  Tarentum,  whose  heirs  and  descendants  added 
to  it,  in  1188,  the  County  of  Tripoli,  which  had  been  founded 
(1110)  by  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  crusaders 
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But  they  were'  deprived  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
sovereignties  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1268,  who  afterwards  (1289) 
conquered  Antioch  and  Tripoli.  Lastlv*  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
which  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  King  of  England,  took  from  the 
Greeks  (1191,)  was  surrendered  by  that  prince  to  Guy  de  La- 
signani  whose  posterity  reigned  in  Cyprus  till  the  year  1487| 
when  that  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  republic  of 
Venice. 

The  transient  duration  of  these  different  states,  presents  no- 
thing suprising.     The  Christians  of  the  East,  disunited  amon^ 
themselves,  surrounded  on  all  hands,  and  incessantly  attacked 
by  powerful  nations,  found  themselves  too  remote  from  Europe 
to  obtain  from  that  quarter  any  prompt  or  effective  succour.     It 
was,  therefore,  impossible  for  them  long  to  withstand  the  efforts 
of  the  Mahometans,  who  were  animated  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tians by  a  sectarian  zeal,  which  led  them  to  combine  their  forces 
against  the  enemies  of  their  religion  and  their  prophet.     The 
enthusiasm  of  religious  wars  did  not  however  become  extinct 
until  nearly  two  centuries.    It  was  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  numerous  privileges  which  popes  and  sovereigns  con- 
ferred on  the  invaders,  and  by  the  rich  endowments  that  were 
made  in  their  favour.     All  Europe  continued  to  be  in  motion, 
and  all  its  principal  sovereigns  marched  in  their  turn  to  the 
East,  either  to  attempt  new  conquests,  or  maintain  those  which 
the  first  crusaders  had  achieved. 

Six  grand  crusades  succeeded  to  the  first ;  all  of  which  weie 
either  fruitless,  or  at  least  without  any  important  and  durable 
success.  Conrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  VU.. 
King  of  France,  undertook  the  second  (1147,)  on  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Atabek-Zenghi,  who,  three  years  before,  had  made 
himself  master  of  Edessa.  The  third  (1189)  was  headed  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  sumamed  Barbarossa ;  Philip  Augus- 
tus King  of  France ;  and  Bichard  C<Bur-de-Lion  of  England; 
and  the  occasion  of  it,  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  fa- 
mous Saladin  (1187.)  The  fourth  was  undertaken  (1202,)  at 
the  pressing  instigation  of  Innocent  III.  Several  of  the  French 
and  German  nobility  uniting  with  the  Venetians,  assumed  the 
cross  under  the  command  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat ; 
but  instead  of  marching  to  Palestine,  they  ended  their  expedi- 
tion by  taking  Constantinople  from  the  Greeks.  The  fifth  cru- 
sade (1217)  was  conducted  by  Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  princes  and  nobility  of  Germany,  who 
had  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross  in  consequence  of 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Lateran  (1215.)  The  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  undertook  the  sixth  (1228.)     By  a  treaty  which  he 
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cmefaded  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  he  obtained  the  restonjdoti 
of  Jenisalem  amd  several  other  cities  of  Palestine;  although 
diejr  did  not  long  continne  in  his  possession.  The  Carizmiaa 
Talks,  oppressed  by  the  Moguls,  seized  on  the  Holy  Land 
(1244,)  and  pillaged  and  burnt  Jerusalem.  That  famoua  city, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  fell  afierwaids  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt. 

The  serenth  and  last  grand  crusade,  was  undertaken  by  Loois 
IX.  King  of  France  (1248.)  He  conceived  it  necessary  to  be- 
gin his  conquests  by  that  of  Egypt;  but  his  design  completely 
miscanied.  Being  made  prisoner  with  his  army  iJ^er  the  action 
at  Uansoura  (1250,)  he  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  restoring 
Dunietta,  and  paying  a  large  ransom  to  the  Sultan  of  EgypL 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  last  expedition,  slackened  the  zeal 
of  the  Europeans  for  crusading.  Still,  however,  they  retained 
two  important  places  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  the  cities  of  Tyie 
and  Ptolemais.  But  these  places  having  been  conquered  by  the 
Mamelukes  (1291,)  there  was  no  longejr  any  talk  about  crusadea 
to  the  East ;  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  Court  of  Borne  to  revive 
them  proved  inefiectual. 

It  now  remains  for  us  briefly  io  notice  the  effects  which  re> 
suited  from  the  crusades,  with  regard  to  the  social  and  political 
state  of  the  nations  in  Western  Europe.  One  cooaequeDce  of 
these,  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  Pontifs,  who, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  crusades,  played  the  put  of  sn* 
preme  chiefs  and  sovereign  masters  of  Christendom.  It  was  al 
their  request,  as  we  have  seen,  that  those  religious  wars  were 
undertaken ;  it  was  they  who  directed  them  by  means  of  their 
legates, — who  compelled  emperors  and  kings,  by  the  terror  of 
their  spiritual  arms,  to  march  under  the  banner  of  the  Cros»— 
who  taxed  the  clergy  at  their  pleasure,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  these  distant  expeditions^ — who  took  under  their  immediate 
protection  the  persons  and  efifects.of  the  Crusaders,  and  eman- 
cipftled  them,  by  means  of  special  privileges,  from  all  depend- 
ence on  any  power,  civO  or  judiciary.  The  wealth  of  the  clergy 
was  considerably  increased  during  the  time  of  which  we  spesdc, 
both  by  the  numerous  endowments  which  lock  place,  and  by 
die  acquisition  which  the  Church  made  of  the  immense  landed 
property  which  the  pious  owners  sold  them  on  assuming  the 
tMid^  of  the  Cross. 

These  advantages  which  the  See  of  Rome  drew  from  the 
emsades  in  the  East,  were  inducements  to  undertake  similar 
expeditions  in  the  West  and  North  of  Europe.  In  these  qoar* 
ters  we  find  that  the  wars  of  the  cross  were  carried  on*  1« 
Af^inat  the  Mahometans  of  Spain  and  Africa.    2.  Against  the 
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Emperors  and  Kings  who  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Popes."  3.  Against  heretical  or  schismatic  princes,  such  as  the 
Greeks  and  Russians.  4.  Against  the  Slavonians  and  other 
Pagan  nations,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  5.  Against  the 
Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  Hussites,  who  were  regarded  as 
heretics.    6.  Against  the  Turks* 

If  the  result  of  the  crusades  was  advantageous  to  the  hier- 
archy, if  it  served  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pon 
tiffs,  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  proved  obviously  prejudicial 
to  the  authority  of  the  secular  princes.  It  was  in  fact  during 
this  period  that  the  power  of  the  emperors,  both  in  Germany 
and  ItaJy,  was  sapped  to  the  very  foundation ;  that  the  royu. 
house  of  Hohenstaufeo  sunk  under  die  determined  efforts  of  the 
Court  of  Rome ;  and  that  the  federal  system  of  the  Empire  gained 
gradual  accessions  of  strength.  In  England  and  Hungary,  we 
observe  how  the  grandees  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  increase 
their  own  power.  The  former  took  advantage  of  their  sove- 
reign*»  absence  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  latter  of  the  protec- 
tion which  they  received  from  the  Popes,  to  claim  new  privi- 
leges and  extort  charters,  such  as  they  did  from  John  of  Englandt 
and  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary,  tending  to  cripple  and  circumscribe 
the  royal  authority. 

In  France,  however,  the  result  was  different.  There,  the 
kings  being  freed,  by  means  of  the  crusades,  from  a  crowd  of 
resuess  ana  turbulent  vassals  who  oflen  threw  the  kingdom  into 
a  state  of  faction  and  discord,  were  left  at  liberty  to  extend  their 
prerogatives,  and  turn  the  scale  of  power  in  their  own  favour. 
They  even  considerably  augmented  their  royal  and  territorial 
revenues,  either  by  purchasing  lands  and  fiefs  from  the  proprie* 
tors  who  had  armed  in  the  cause  of  the  cross ;  or  bv  annexing 
to  the  crown  the  estates  of  those  who  died  in  the  Holy  Land, 
without  leaving  feudal  heirs ;  or  by  seizing  the  forfeitures  ot 
others  who  were  persecuted  bv  religious  fanaticism,  as  heretics 
or  abettors  of  heresy.  Finalfy,  the  Christian  kings  of  Spain, 
the  sovereigns  of  the  North,  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order* 
and  of  Livonia,  joined  the  crusades  recommended  by  the  Popes, 
from  the  desire  of  conquest ;  the  former,  to  subdue  the  Ma- 
hometans in  Spain,  and  the  others  to  vanquish  the  Pagan 
nations  of  the  North,  the  Slavonians,  Finns,  Livonians,  Prus- 
sians, Lithuanians,  and  Conrlanders. 

It  is  to  the  crusades,  in  like  manner,  that  Europe  owes  the 
use  of  surnames,  as  well  as  of  armorial  bearings,  and  heraldry.  ^ 
It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  among  these  innumerable  armies  of 
crusaders,  composed  of  different  nations  and  languages,  some 
mark  or  symbol  was  necessary,  in  o^der  to  distinguish  particular 
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mlioasy  er  ngiialize  tkeir  cttmrnaiiden.  Bmtnwanen  ud  coats 
of  arms  were  employed  as  theae  distinctive  badges ;  the  lattoi 
especially  were  invented  to  serre  as  mllyioff  points,  for  the  Tas- 
sals  and  troops  of  the  crusading  chiefs.  Necessity  first  intro- 
duced them,  and  Tanity  afterwEurds  caused  them  to  be  retained* 
These  coats  of  arms  were  hoisted  on  their  standards,  the  knights 
got  them  emblazoned  on  their  shields,  and  appeared  with  them 
at  tournaments.  Even  those  who  had  never  been  at  the  cm* 
eades,  became  ambitious  of  these  distinctions ;  which  may  be 
considered  as  permanently  established  in  families,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  same  enthusiasm  that  inspired  the  Europeans  for  the 
crusades,  contributed  in  like  manner  to  bring  tournaments  into 
▼ogue.  In  these  solemn  and  military  snorts,  the  young  noblesse 
were  trained  to  violent  exercises,  and  to  the  management  of 
heavy  arms ;  so  as  to  gain  them  some  reputation  for  valour,  and 
to  insure  their  superiority  in  war.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to 
these  tournaments  it  was  necessary  to  be  of  noble  blood,  and  to 
show  proofs  of  their  nobility.  The  origin  of  these  feats  is  ge* 
nerally  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Geoffrey  of  Preuilly,  whom  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages  cite  as  being  the  inventor  of  them,  did  no 
more,  properly  speaking,  than  draw  up  their  code  of  regula- 
tions. France  was  the  country  from  which  the  practice  of 
tournaments  diffused  itself />ver  all  other  nations  of  Europe. 
They  were  very  frequent,  during  all  the  time  that  the  crusadmg 
mania  lasted. 

To  this  same  epoch  belongs  the  institution  of  Religious  and 
MUitcary  Orders.  These  were  originally  established  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  new  Christian  States  in  the  East,  for 
protecting  pilgrims  on  their  journey,  taking  care  of  them  when 
sick,  &c.;  and  the  yast  wealth  which  they  acquired  in  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  preserved  their  existence  long  after  the 
loss  of  the  Holy  Lana ;  and  some  of  these  orders  even  made 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  political  history  of  the  Western 
nations. 

Of  all  these,  the  first  and  most  distinguished  was  the  Order 
of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem^  called  afterwards  the  Ordsr  of  Mat' 
ta.  Prior  to  the  first  crusade,  there  had  existed  at  Jerusalem  is 
church  of  the  Latin  or  Bomish  liturgy,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary* 
and  founded  by  some  merchants  of  Amalfi  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  There  was  also  a  monasterjr  of  the  Order  of  St.  Be* 
nediet,  and  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  afflicted  pil* 
ffrims.  This  ho^ital,  the  directors  of  which  were  appoioAed 
by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  having  in  a  very  abort  time  become 
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immenBelv  rich  h%  numerous  donations  of  lands  and  seignories 
both  in  Europe  and  Palestine,  one  of  its  governors  named  Ge- 
rard, a  native  of  Martigues  in  Provence,  as  is  alleged,  took  the 
regular  habit  (1100,)  and  formed  with  his  brethren  a  distinct 
congregation,  under  the  name  and  protection  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Pope  Pascal  IL,  by  a  bull  issued  in  1114,  approved 
of  this  new  establishment,  and  ordained,  that  after  the  deadi  of 
Gerard,  the  Hospitallers  alone  should  have  the  election  of  their 
superintendent.  Raymond  du  Puy,  a  gentleman  from  Dau- 
phin^, and  successor  to  Gerard,  was  the  first  that  took  the  tide 
of  Grand  Master.  He  prescribed  a  rule  for  the  Hospitallers  ; 
and  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  in  approving  of  this  rule  (1120,)  divided 
the  members  of  the  order  into  three  classes.  The  nobles,  called 
Knights  of  Justice,  were  destined  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
making  wur  on  the  Infidels,  and  protecting  pilgrims.  The 
priests  uid  chaplains,  selected  from  the  respectable  citizens, 
were  intrusted  with  functions  purely  ecclesiastical';  while  the 
8er^'ing  brethren,  who  formed  the  third  class,  were  charged  with 
the  care  of  sick  pilgrims,  and  likewise  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
soldiers.  These  new  knights  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  wearing  a  white  octagon  cross  on  a  black  habit 

After  the  final  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  this  order  established 
themselves  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  From  this  they  passed  into 
Rhodes,  which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Infidels*  (13100 
This  latter  island  they  kept  possession  of  till  1522 ;  and  being 
then  expelled  by  Soliman  the  Great,  they  obtained  (1530)  from 
Charles  V.,  the  munificent  grant  of  the  tsle  of  Malta,  under  the 
express  terms  of  making  war  against  the  Infidels.  Of  this  place 
they  were  at  length  deprived  by  Buonanarte  in  1798. 

The  order  of  Templars  followed  nearly  that  of  St.  John.  Its 
first  founders  (1119)  were  some  French  gentlemen;  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Hugo  de  Payens,  and  Geofiirey  de  St.  Omer, 
Having  made  a  declaration  of  their  vows  before  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  special  charge  of 
maintaining  free  passage  and  safe  conduct  for  the  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  assigned  them 
an  apartment  in  his  palace,  near  the  temple,  whence  they  took 
the  name  of  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  Templars.  They  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Honorius  11.  (1120)  a  rule,  with  a  white  habit ; 
to  which  Eugene  III.  added  a  red  cross  octagon.  This  order, 
after  accumulating  vast  wealth  and  riohes,  especially  in  France, 
and  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  military  exploits  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  were  at  length  suppressed  by  the  Council 
•f  Vienna  (1312.) 
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Tke  Tentonic  order,  according  to  the  mosC  raobable  opinion, 
took  its  origin  in  the  camp  before  Acre,  or  Ptolemais."    The 
JiOQoaT  of  it  is  ascribed  to  some  charitable  citizens  of  Bremen 
axid  Labec,  who  erected  a  hospital  or  tent  with  the  sails  of  their 
^ressels,  for  the  relief  of  the  ntunerous  sick  and  wounded  of  their 
nation.     Several  Crerman  gentlemen  having  joined  in  this  esta- 
blishmeut,  they  devoted  themselves  by  a  vow  to  the  service  of 
the  sick ;  as  also  to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land  against  the 
Infidels.      This  order,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Teutonic 
Knigbts  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  received  confirmation  firom 
Pope  Celestin  III.  (1192,)  who  prescribed  for  them  the  rule  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  with  regard  to  their  attendance  on  the 
sick ;  and  with  regard  to  chivalry  or  knighthood,  that  of  the 
order  of  Templars.    Henry  Walpott  de  Passenheim  was  the 
first  grand  master  of  the  order;  and  the  new  knights  assumed 
the  white  habit,  with  a  black  cross,  to  distinguish  them  from 'the 
other  orders.     It  was  under  their  fourth  grand  master,  Hermann 
de  Saltza  (1330,)  that  they  passed  into  Prussia,  which  they 
conquered  (1309.)    They  fixed  their  chief  residence  at  Marien- 
burg ;  but  having  lost  Prussia  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
the  religious  sentiments  of  their  grand  master,  Albert  de  Bran- 
denburg (1528,)  they  transferred  their  capital  to  Mergentheim, 
in  Franconia. 

A  fourth  order  of  Hospitallers  founded  in  the  Holy  Land,  was 
that  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  for  their  principal 
object  the  treatment  of  lepers  ;**  and  who,  in  process  of  time, 
from  a  medical,  became  a  military  order.  After  having  long 
resided  in  the  East,  where  they  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Holy  wars,  they  followed  St.  Louis  into  France  (1254,)  and 
fixed  their  chief  seat  at  Boigny,  near  Orleans.  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  united  them  with  the  order  of  St.  Maurice,  in  Savoy; 
and  Henry  IV.  with  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  in 
France.  On  the  model,  and  afler  the  example  of  these  four 
military  orders,  several  others  were  founded  in  succession,  in 
various  kingdoms  of  Europe.^^  All  these  institutions  contri-  , 
buted  greatly  to  the  renown  of  chivalry,  so  famous  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  origin  of  this  latter  institution  is  earlier  than  the 
times  of  which  we  now  speak,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  tenth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  anarchy  of  feu- 
dalism being  then  at  its  height,  and  robberies  and  private  quar- 
rels every  where  prevailing,  several  noble  and  distinguished 
individuals,  devoted  themselves,  by  a  solemn  vow,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  times,  to  the  defence  of  religion  and  its  minis- 
ters ;  as  also  of  the  fair  sex,  and  of  every  person  sufifering  from 
distress  or  oppression.    From  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
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to  the  time  whea  tlie  erusades  began,  we  find  chivalry,  wilh  ittf 
pomp  aad  its  cetemonies,  established  in  all  the* principal  states 
of  Surope.  This  salutary^  institution,  by  inspiring  the  minds 
of  men  with  new  energy,  gave  birth  to  many  illastrious  cha- 
racters. It  tended  to  repress  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  to  revive 
order  and  law,  and  establish  a  new  relationship  among  the  na* 
tions  of  Europe. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  these  ultra-marine  expeditions 
prosecuted  with  obstinacy  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  hasten' 
ed  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization  in  Europe.  The  cru- 
saders, journeying  through  kingdoms  better  organized  than 
their  own,  and  observing  greater  refinement  in  their  laws  and 
manners,  were  necessarily  led  to  form  new  ideas,  and  acquire 
new  information  with  regard  to  science  and  politics.  Some 
vestiges  of  learning  and  good  taste  had  been  preserved  in  Greece, 
and  even  in  the  extremities  of  Asia,  where  letters  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  the  Caliphs.  The  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  had  not  yet  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the 
barbarians,  abounded  in  the  finest  monuments  of  art.  It  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  crusaders,  a  spectacle  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  that  could  not  but  excite  their  admiration,  and  call 
forth  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  those  models,  the  sight  of  ^hich 
at  ODce  pleased  and  astonished  them.  To  the  Italians  especially, 
it  must  have  proved  of  great  advantage.  The  continued  inter- 
course which  they  maintained  with  the  East  and  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  afforded  them  the  means  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  of  communica- 
ting the  same  taste  to  their  own  countrymen,  and  in  this  way 
advancing  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  revival  of  letters. 

About  the  same  time,  commerce  and  navigation  were  making 
considerable  progress.  The  cities  of  Italy,  such  as  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  others,  in  assisting  the  Crusaders  in  their  ope- 
rations, by  means  of  the  transports,  provisions,  and  warlike  stores 
with  which  they  furnished  them,  continued  to  secure  for  them- 
selves important  privileges  and  establishments  in  the  seaports 
of  the  Levant,  and  other  ports  in  the  Greek  empire.  Their 
example  excited  the  industry  of  several  maritime  towns  in 
France,  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  applying  their  atten- 
tion to  Eastern  commerce.  In  the  North,  the  cities  of  Ham- 
burgh and  Lubee,  formed,  about  the  year  1241,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  their  first  commercial  association,  which  afterwards 
became  so  formidable  under  the  name  of  the  Harueatic  League,^^ 
The  staple  articles  of  these  latter  cities,  consisted  in  marine 
stores,  and  other  productions  of  the  North,  which  they  exchanged 
for  the  spiceries  of  the  East,  and  the  manufactures  of  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries. 
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Tbe  nragress  of  indastry,  the  protection  which  soireretgiic 
wstendea  to  it,  and  the  pains  they  took  to  check  the  disordefa  of 
feadmlism,  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  towns,  by  daily  aug- 
menting their  population  and  their  wealth.  This  produced, 
about  the  times  we  are  speaking  of,  an  advantageous  change  in 
the  ciTil  and  social  condition  of  the  people.  Throughout  the 
"principal  states  of  Europe,  cities  began,  after  the  twelfth  centu* 
ry«  to  erect  themselves  into  political  bodies,  and  to  form,  by  de« 
neesy  a  third  order,  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy  and  nobility. 
Before  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  enjoyed  neither  civil 
nor  political  liberty.  Their  condition  was  very  little  better  ♦>»•!» 
that  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  all  serfs,  attached  to  the  soil. 
The  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  privileges  derived  from  it, 
were  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse.  The  Counts,  or 
governors  of  cities,  by  rendering  their  power  hereditary,  had 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  rights  that  were  originally  at- 
tached to  their  functions.  They  used  them  in  the  most  arbi 
trary  way,  and  loaded  the  inhabitants  with  every  kind  of  oppres  * 
sioD  that  avarice  or  caprice  could  suggest. 

At  length,  the  cities  which  were  either  the  most  oppressed, 
or  the  most  powerful,  rose  in  rebellion  against  this  intolerable 
yoke.  The  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  confederations, 
10  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cwnmunes  or  Free  Corpora' 
tioTu.  Either  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  charters,  obtained  very 
often  on  burdensome  terms,  they  procured  for  themselves  a  fp>e 
gOTemment,  which,  by  relieving  them  from  servitude,  and  all 
impositions  and  arbitrary  exactions,  secured  them  personal  liberty 
ana  the  possession  of  their  effects,  under  the  protection  of  their 
own  magistrates,  and  the  institution  of  a  militia,  or  city  guard. 
This  revolution,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe,  first  took 
pfakca  in  Italy,  where  it  was  occasioned  by  the  frequent  inter- 
regnums that  occurred  in  Germany,,  as  well  as  by  the  distur- 
bances that  rose  between  the  Empire  and  the  priesthood,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  anathemas  thundered  against  Henry 
IV.,  by  absolving  the  subjects  from  the  obedience  they  owed 
their  sovereign,  served  as  a  pretext  to  the  cities  of  Italv  for 
shaking  off  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  viceroys^  or  batliflSb, 
who  had  become  tyrants  instead  of  rulers,  and  for  establishing 
free  and  republican  governments.  In  this,  th^  were  encoara* 
ged  and  supported  by  the  protection  of  the  Soman  pontifis, 
whose  aok  aim  and  policy  was  the  abasement  of  the  Imperial 
aathority. 

Before  this  period,  several  maritime  cities  of  Italy,  such  as 
Naples,  Amalfi,.  Tenice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  emboldened  hy  the 
sdvaataces  of  their  situation,  by  the  increase  of  thek  pof  abtioa 
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and  their  commerce,  had  already  emancipated  themaeWes  from 
the  Imperial  yoke,  and  erected  themselves  into  republics.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  Yene- 
tian  territory,  especially  Milan,  Pavia,  Asti,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
Como,  Parma,  Placentia,  Verona,  Padua,  kc.  All  these  cities, 
animated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  adopted,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  consuls  and  popular  forms  of 
government.  They  formed  a  kind  of  military  force,  or  cit7 
guard,  and  vested  m  themselves  the  rights  of  royalty,  and  the 
power  of  making,  in  their  own  name  and  authority,  alliances, 
wars,  and  treaties  of  peace.  From  Italy,  this  revolution  ex- 
tended to  France  and  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Eng- 
land, lu  all  these  different  states,  the  use  of  Communes,  or 
boroughs,  was  established,  and  protected  by  the  sovereigns,  who 
employed  these  new  institutions  as  a  powerful  check  against 
the  encroachments  and  tyranny  of  the  feudal  lords. 

In  France,  Louis  the  Fat,  who  began  his  reign  in  1108,  was 
the  first  king  that  granted  rights,  or  constitutional  charters,  to 
certain  cities  within  his  domain,  either  from  political  motives, 
or  the  allurement  of  money.  The  nobility,  after  his  example, 
eagerly  sold  liberty  to  their  subjects.  The  revolution  became 
general ;  the  cry  for  liberty  was  raised  every  where,  and  inte- 
rested every  mind.  Throughout  all  the  provinces,  the  mhabi» 
bants  of  cities  solicited  charters,  and  sometimes  without  waiting 
for  them,  they  formed  themselves  voluntarily  into  communities, 
electing  magistrates  of  their  own  choice,  establishing  companies 
of  militia,  and  taking  charge  themselves  of  the  fortifications  and 
wardenship  of  their  cities.  The  magistrates  of  free  cities  in 
northern  France,  were  usually  called  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  liv- 
erymen ;  while,  in  the  south  of  France,  they  were  called  syndics 
and  consuls.  It  soon  became  an  establisheu  principle,  that  kings 
alone  had  the  power  to  authorize  the  erection  of  corporate  towns. 
Louis  VIII.  declared  that  he  regarded  all  cities  in  which  these 
Corporations  were  established,  as  belonging  to  his  domain.  They 
owed  military  service  directly  and  personally  to  the  king  ;  while 
such  cities  as  had  not  these  rights  or  charters,  were  obliged  to 
follow  their  chiefs  to  the  war. 

In  Germany,  we  find  the  emperors  adopting  the  same  policy 
as  the  kings  of  France.  The  resources  which  the  promss  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  opened  to  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants of  cities,  and  the  important  succours  which  the  erope* 
rors,  Henrv  IV,  and  V.,  had  received  from  them  in  their  ouar- 
rels  with  the  Pope  and  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  induced  them 
to  take  these  cities  under  their  protection,  to  augment  their  num* 
ber,  and  muhiply  their  privileges.    Henry  V.  was  the  first  em* 
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^erof  that  acb^rted  this  line  of  policy.  He  gn&ted  freeaom  to 
the  inhabitants  of  sefeval  cities,  even  to  artiaent  and  tradesmen; 
whose  condition,  at  that  time,  was  as  degraded  and  debased  as 
that  of  serfii.  He  extended  to  them  the  rank  and  prinleffes  of 
dtisens,  and  thus  gal^  rise  to  the  division  of  cities  into  dasses 
and  cmporaxions  H  trades.  This  same  prince  set  aboat  repair- 
ing the  fault  which  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Saxony  had 
committed,  of  giving  up  to  tn^  bishops  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
in  ail  the  cities  wherein  they  resid^.  He  gradoally  soperse* 
ded  these  rights,  by  the  new  privileges  which  he  granted  to  die 
inhabitants  of  cities*  The  emperors,  his  successors,  followed 
his  example ;  in  a  little  time,  several  of  these  cities  threw  off 
die  yoke  of  their  bishops,  while  others  extricated  themselves 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  superiors,  or  provosts,  whether 
imperial  or  feudal,  andadopted,  in  imitation  ofdie  cities  in  Italy 
and  France,  magistrates  of  their  own  choosing,  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  a  municipal  pdity. 

This  liberty  in  cities,  gave  new  vigour  to  industry,  multiplied 
ihe  sources  of  labour,  and  created  means  of  opulence  and  power, 
till  then  unknown  in  Europe.    The  population  of  these  cities 
increased  with  their  wealth.    Communides  rose  into  polidcal 
consequence ;  and  we  find  them  successively  admitted  to  the 
diets  and  nadonal  assemblies,  in  all  the  principal  states  of  Eu- 
rope.    England  set  an  example  of  this ;  and  though  English 
auOioTs  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  time  when  the  Commons 
of  that  kingdom  were  called  into  Parliament,  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  their  first  admission  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
(about  1265  or  1366,)  and  that  the  formal  division  of  the  Par- 
liament into  two  houses,  is  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.^'' 
France  followed  the  example  of  England ;  the  convocadon  of 
the  states,  by  Philip  the  Fair  (1303,)  on  the  subject  of.  his  dis- 
putes with  f'ope  Boniface  YIIL,  is  considered  as  the  first  assem- 
bly of  the  States-general,  composed  of  the  three  orders  of  the 
kingdom.    As  to  Grermany,  the  first  diet  in  which  the  cities  of^ 
die  Empire  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  third  order,  was  that  of 
Spire  (1309,)  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  of  the 
bouse  of  Luxembourg.     Aherwards,  we  find  these  cities  exer- 
cising a  decisive  or  deliberadve  voice  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort 
(1944,)  under  Louis  the. Bavarian. 

In  all  these  states,  we  find  the  sovereigns  protectmg  more  es» 
pecially  those  free  cities  which  aided  them  in  checking  the  de- 
vastations, and  patting  a  stop  to  the  fury  of  private  or  intestine 
wars.  The  most  powerful  of  the  fbudal  chiefs,  finding  every 
where  cities  in  a  capacity  to  defend  themselves,  became  less  en- 
terpfising  in  their  amotion ;  md  eren  die  nobk^s  of  inferior 
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rank  learned  to^respect  the  power  of  these  communitieB.  The 
royal  authority  was  thereby  strengthened ;  and  the  cities,  nalu* 
rally  inclining  to  the  sovereigns  that  protected  them,  served  as 
a  counterpoise  in  the  general  assemblies,  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy  and  the  noblesse,  and  were  the  means  of  obtaining  those 
subsidiary  supplies  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 

The  liberty  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  had  thus  procured 
by  the  establishment  of  these  communities,  or  corporate  bodies 
extended  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  by  way  of  en 
franchisements.     Various  circumstances  concurred  to  rendei 
the  use  of  these  more  frequent,  after  the  twelfth  century.    The 
sovereigns,  guided  by  the  maxims  of  sound  policy,  set  the  first 
example  of  this  within  their  own  demesnes;  and  thev  were 
speedily  imitated  by  the  feudal  lords  and  nobles,  who,  either  out 
of  courtesy  to  their  sovereigns,  or  to  prevent  the  desertion  of 
their  vassals,  or  acquire  new  dependents,  were  compelled  to 
grant  liberty  to  the  one,  and  mitigate  the  servitude  of  the  other. 
The  communities,  or  chartered  cities,  likewise  seconded  and 
promoted  these  enfranchisements,  by  the  protection  which  thej 
granted  to  the  serfs  against  their  feudal  superiors. 

In  Italy,  we  perceive  these  enfranchisements  following  af 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  institution  of  communities 
The  continual  feuds  that  arose  among  the  numerous  republics 
which  had  lately  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  made  the 
liberty  of  the  serfs  a  measure  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
augment  the  number  of  citizens  qualified  to  bear  arms,  and  hold 
places  of  trust.  Bonacurso,  Captain  of  Bologna  (1256,)  pro- 
posed to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  carried  the  law  of  enfranchise- 
ment. All  those  who  had  serfs  were  obliged  to  present  them 
before  the  Podesta,  or  Captain  of  the  people,  who  affranchised 
them  for  a  certain  sum  or  tax,  which  the  republic  paid  to  the 
owner.  The  feudal  superiors,  finding  that  these  enfranchise- 
ments had  a  powerful  support  in  the  liberty  of  the  free  cities, 
rwere  obliged  either  tO'  meliorate  the  condition  of  their  serfs,  or 
grant  them  liberty. 

In  France,  after  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fat,  these  enfranchisements  began  to  be  frequent.  The  son 
and  successor  of  that  prince,  Louis  VII.,  by  royal  letter  (1180,) 
affranchised  all  the  serfs  which  the  crown  possessed  at  Orleans, 
and  within  five  leagues  of  it.  Louis  X.  passed  a  general  law 
(1315,)  for  the  enfranchisement  of  all  serfs  belonging  to  the 
crown.  He  there  made  a  positive  declaration^  that  slavery  was 
contrary  to  ^uUureyU>hick  intended  that  all  men  by  birth  shmdd 
be  free  and  eqtud ;  that,  since  his  kingdom  toas  denominated 
the  kingdom  cf  the  Frofihs^  or  Freemen,  it  appeared  just  atui 
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figbiimi  ti€  fiet  JkemldtM^n^upoMdwkA  tie  name.  Heianlid, 
at  the  same  timet  all  tlie  nobility  to  imitate  his  einmpie,  by 
gnn^Bog  liberty  to  their  seiiis.  Thai  prince  would  have  ea- 
Qiriiled  the  homage  he  paid  to  nature,  if  the  gift  of  liberty  had 
been  gnUnitous  on  his  part ;  but  he  made  il  a  mere  object  of 
finance,  and  to  gratify  those  only  who  could  aflford  to  pay  for  it  i 
whence  it  happened,  that  enfxandusements  advanced  bat  yery 
slowly ;  and  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  history,  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Francis  L 

In  Crermany,  the  number  of  serfs  diminished  in  like  manner, 
after  the  twelfth  century.    The  crusades,  and  the  destructive 
wars  which  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  the  Margraves  of  the 
North  carried  on  with  the  Siavian  tribes  on  the  Elbe  and  the 
Baltic,  having  depopulated  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Gennany,  numerous  colonies  from  Brabant,  the  Netherlands, 
Hdland  and  Friesland,  were  introduced  into  these  countries, 
where  they  formed  themselves  into  establishments  or  assoda* 
tions  of  free  cultivators  of  the  soiL     From  Lower  Germany  the 
custom  of  enfranchisements  extended  to  the  Upper  provinces, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Shine.     This  was  encouraged  by 
the  free  cities,  which  not  only  gave  a  welcome  reception  to  the 
serfs  who  had  fled  to  shelter  themselves  from  oppression  within 
their  walls,  but  they  even  granted  protection,  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  to  those  who  had  settled  within  the  precincts  or 
liberties  of  the  town  ;^^   or  who  continued,  without  changing 
their  habitation,  to  reside  on  the  lands  of  their  feudal  superiors. 
This  spirited  conduct  of  the  free  cities  put  the  nobles  of  Ger* 
many  to  the  necessity  of  aiding  and  abetting,  by  degrees,  either 
the  suppression  or  the  mitigation  of  slavery.    They  reimbursed 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  me  fine  or  tax  which  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  levying,  on  the  death  of  their  serfs,  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  quit^rent,  or  annual  cess  which  they  exacted 
from  them  on  their  being  afiranchised. 

In  the  Low  Countries,  Henry  IL,  duke  of  Brabant  (1218,) 
in  his  last  will,  granted  liberty  to  all  cultivators  of  the  soil ; — 
he  afiranchised  them  on  the  right  of  mortmain,  and  ordained, 
that,  IDce  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities,  they  should  be  judged  by 
no  other  than  their  own  magistrates.  In  this  manner,  liberty 
by  degrees  recovered  its  proper  rights.  It  assisted  in  dispelling 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  spread  a  new 
lustre  over  Europe.  One  event  which  contributed  essentially 
to  give  men  more  exact  notions  on  government  and  jurispru- 
dence, was  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law,  which  happened 
about  the  time  we  now  speak  of.  The  German  tribes  that  de- 
stroyed the  Western  Empire  in  the  fifth  century,  would  natu- 
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rally  d6«i»i8e  a  system  of  le^slation,  such  as  that  of  the  Homans* 
which  neither  accorded  wim  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  nor 
the  rudeness  of  their  ideas.  In  consequence,  the  revoiation 
which  occasioned  the  downfall  of  that  empire,  brought  at  the 
same  time  the  Soman  jurisprudence  into  desuetude  over  all 
the  Western  world.*' 

A  lapse  of  several  centuries,  however,  was  required^  to  rec- 
tify men's  ideas  on  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  Ireceiving  the  laws  and  institutions  of  a  civilized  and  re- 
fined government.  Such  was  the  general  state  and  condition 
of  political  knowledge,  when  the  fame  of  a  celebrated  civilian, 
called  Imerius,  who  taught  the  law  of  Justinian  publicly  at 
Bologna,  about  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  at- 
tracted to  that  academy  the  youth  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
There  they  devoted  themselves  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  this 
new  science.  The  pupils,  instructed  by  Imerius  and  his  suc- 
cessors, on  returning  home,  and  being  employed  in  the  tribunals 
and  public  offices  of  their  native  country,  gradually  carried  into 
practice  the  principles  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  school  of 
Bologna.  Hence,  in  a  short  time,  and  without  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  legislative  authority,  the  law  of  Justinian  was 
adopted  by  degrees,  as  a  subsidiary  law  in  all  the  principal 
states  of  Europe.  Various  circumstances  contributed  to  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  this  revolution.  People  had  felt  for  a 
long  time  the  necessity  of  a  new  legislature,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  national  laws.  The  novelty  of  the  Roman 
laws,  as  well  as  their  equity  and  precision,  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe ;  and  sovereigns  found  it  their  interest  to 
protect  a  jurisprudence,  whose  maxims  were  so  favourable  to 
royalty  and  monarchical  power,  and  which  served  at  once  to 
strengthen  and  extend  their  authority. 

The  introduction  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  Canon  law.  The  Popes,  perceiving  the 
rapid  propagation  of  this  new  science,  ana  eager  to  arrest  its 
progress,  immediately  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  raising  that 
vast  and  astonishing  edifice  the  Canon  law,  as  an  engine  to  pro- 
mote the  accomplishment  of  their  own  greatness.  Gratian,  a 
monk  of  Bologna,  encouraged  by  Pope  Euffenius  III.,  compiled 
a  collection  of  Canons,  under  the  title  of  ue  Decret,  whicn  he 
arranged  in  systematic  order,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  that  law.  This  compilation,  extracted  from  different 
authors  who  had  preceded  him,  recommended  itself  to  the  world 
by  its  popular  method,  which  was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
times.  Pope  Bugenius  III.  gave  it  his  approval  in  1152, 
and  ordained  that  it  should  be  read  and  explained  in  the  schools. 
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lUs  collection  of  Gratian  soon  obtained  a  wide  and  most  sac* 
eessfol  reception ;  from  the  schools  it  passed  to  the  pablic  tri« 
batxals,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  At  length,  Pope  Gregorj 
UL,  in  imitation  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  had  caused  a 
collection  of  his  own  statutes,  and  those  of  his  predecessors,  to 
be  made  hy  Tribonian,  ordered  his  chaplain  Raymond  de  Pen- 
nafort  to  compile  and  digest,  in  their  proper  order,  all  the  deci* 
sioos  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  his  own ;  thus  extending  to 
common  practice,  what  had  been  originally  established  but  for 
one  place,  and  for  particular  cases.  He  published  his  collection 
(1235)  under  the  name  of  Decretals,  with  an  injunction,  that  it 
should  be  employed  both  in  the  tribunals  and  in  the  schools. 

If  this  new  system  of  jurisprudence  served  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction,  and  strengthen  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  it  did 
not  fail  at  the  same  time  to  produce  salutary  efiects  on  the 
governments  and  manners  of  Europe.     The  peace,  or  truce  of 
God,  which  some  bishops  of  France,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
had  instituted  as  a  check  on  the  unbridled  fury  of  private  quar- 
rels and  civil  discord,  was  established,  by  the  Decretals,  into  a 
general  law  of  the  church.®    The  judgments  of  Gi)d,  till  then 
u^ed  in  the  tr.bunals  of  justice,  trial  by  single  combat,  by  hot 
iron,  hot  and  cold  water,  tne  cross,  &c.  were  gradually  abolished. 
The  restraints  of  the  Canon  law,  added  to  the  new  information 
which  had  diffused  its  light  over  the  human  mind,  were  instru- 
mental in  rooting  out  practices  which  served  only  to  cherish 
and  protract  the  ancient  ferocity  of  manners.     The  spirit  of 
order  and  method  which  prevailed  in  the  new  jurisprudence, 
soon  communicated  itself  to  every  branch  of  legislation  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.     The  feudal  law  was  reduced  to  syste- 
matic order ;  and  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  provinces,  till 
then  local  and  uncertain,  were  collected  and  organized  into  a 
regular  form.'* 

Jurisprudence,  having  now  become  a  complicated  science, 
demanded  a  long  and  laborious  course  of  study,  which  could  no 

onger  be  associated  with  the  profession  of  arms.  The  sword 
was  then  obliged  by  degrees  to  abandon  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  give  place  to  the  gown.  A  new  class  of  men  thus  arose, 
that  of  the  law,  who  contributed  bjr  theic  influence  to  repress 
die  overgrown  power  of  the  nobility. 

Hie  rapid  progress  which  the  new  jurisprudence  made,'must 
be  ascribed  to  the  recent  foundation  of  universities,  and  the  en« 
coaragements  which  sovereigns  granted  these  literary  coipora- 
tionis.     Before  their  establishment,  the  principal  pubhc  schools 

were  those  which  were  attached  either  to  monasteries,  or  cathe* 

deal  and  collegiate  ehurches*    There  were,  however,  only  a  few 
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isoDeges  instituted ;  and  these  in  laige  cities,  snch  as  Borne, 
Paris,  Angers,  Oxford,  Salamanca,  &c.  The  sciences  there 
taught  were  comprised  under  the  seven  liheral  arts,  viz.  Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric,  Dialectics  or  Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music, 
and  Astronomy.  The  first  three  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Trivium  ;  and  the  other  four,  which  make  part  of  mathematics, 
by  that  of  Quadrivium,  As  for  Theology  and  Jurisprudence, 
they  did  not  as  yet  figure  among  the  academic  sciences ;  and 
there  was  no  school  of  medicine  prior  to  that  of  Salerno — the 
only  one  of  which  any  traces  are  discoTered,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

'iShese  schools  and  academies  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  put 
in  comparison  with  modem  universities ;  which  aifier  from  then*, 
essentially,  both  as  to  the  variety  of  sciences  which  are  pro- 
fessed, and  by  their  institutions  as  privileged  bodies,  enjoying  a 
system  of  government  and  jurisdiction  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  origin  of  these  Universities  is  coeval  with  the  revival  of 
the  Roman  law  in  Italy,  and  the  invention  of  academic  degrees. 
The  same  Irnerius  who  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  r^^ 
storer  of  the  Roman  law  at  Bologna,  was  also  the  first  that 
conceived  the  idea  of  conferring,  with  certain  solemnities,  doc- 
torial  degrees  ;  and  granting  license  or  diplomas  to  those  who 
excelled  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
(1153,)  when  he  introduced  the  code  of  Gratian  into  the  aca- 
demy of  Bologna,  gave  permission  to  confer  the  same  degrees 
in  the  Canon  law,  as  had  been  customary  in  the  Civil  law. 
These  degrees  were  much  coveted  and  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  honours,  immunities,  and  prerogatives  which  the  sovereign 
had  attached  to  them'.  Nothing  however  contributed  more  to 
bring  universities  into  favour,  than  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties which  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  conferred  on  them 
(1158,)  by  his  Authentic,  (or  rescript,  called  Habita.)  The  ex- 
ample of  this  prince  was  speedily  followed  by  the  other  so- 
vereigns of  Europe. 

The  teaching  of  jurisprudence  passed  from  the  school  of 
Bologna  to  the  difierent  academies  of  Europe.  Theology  also 
was  soon  admitted,  as  well  as  medicine ;  and  these  completed 
the  four  faculties,  as  they  were  called,  of  which  the  univer- 
sities were  composed.  That  of  Paris  was  the  first  which  com- 
bined all  the  iiaculties.  It  was  completed  under  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  from  whom  it  obtained  its  earliest  charter, 
about  the  year  1200.  Except  itself  there  are  only  the  univer- 
sities of  Bologna,  Paduaj  Naples,  Toulouse,  Salamanca,  Coimbra, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  that  date  their  origin  in  the  thirteenth 
century.® 
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TlieaownM  of  OMlmpcrud autWity, ftii4 of  the  lumM df 
Hohenstaafea,  and  the  new  power  osorped  bv  the  imnces  md 
States  of  the  Empire,  occasioned  a  long  series  of  tronUee  in 
Germany,  and  that  firightfol  state  of  anarchy,  Imown  by  the 
name  of  the  Chrand  ^terfegnmm.  Strength  then  triumphed 
over  kw  and  right ;  the  government  was  altered  from  its  basis ; 
and  no  other  means  were  ftnind  to  remedy  this  want  of  paUic 
secarity,  than  by  forming  alliancies  and  confederations,  such  as  - 
^  that  of  the  Rhine,^  and  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  heg§n 
to  appear  about  this  time  (1263.)  The  election  of  the  Empe* 
rors,  in  which  all  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empiie  had  mr» 
meriy  concurred,  became  then  the  privilege  solelv  of  the  mreat 
officers  of  the  crown,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirtmnth 
century,  claimed  for  themselves  exclusively  the  right  of  elect* 
iDg,  and  the  title  of  Electors.^  The  princes  and  states  of  the 
Empire,  anxious  to  confirm  their  growing  power,  soasht  to  pro* 
mote  only  the  feeblest  emperors,  who  were  incapable  of  sup* 
porting  the  risihts  and  nreroffatives  of  the  crown.  The  electors, 
in  particular,  had-  no  other  oSject  in  view,  than  to  derive  a  lucra* 
tive  traffic  from  elections ;  barffaiaing  every  time  with  the  can* 
didates  for  large  sums,  and  obtaining  grants  or  mortgages  of 
such  portions  of  the  Imperial  demesnes  as  suited  tbir  con* 
venience.  One  onl^  of  these  weak  emperors,  Bodolph,  Count 
of  Hapsburg  in  Switzerland,  (1273)  dimpointed  the  expectap 
tions  of  his  electors.  He  repressed  by  force  of  arms,  the  dis* 
orders  of  anarchy,  restored  the  laws  and  tribunals  to  their 
pristine  vigour,  and  reconquered  several  of  the  Impoial  domains 
from  the  usurpers  who  haii  seized  them. 

in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  which  we  have  now  detailed, 
we  find  very  important  and  memorable  changes  accomplished  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  princes  and  States 
of  the  Oermanic  body,  regarding  as  their  own  patrimony  the 

S evinces  and  fieb  with  which  thejr  were  invested,  thought 
emselves  further  auUiorised  to  portion  them  out  among  thefr 
sons.  The  usage  of  these  partitions  became  general  after  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  this  wrought  the  downM  of  some  of 
the  most  povrerful  fiunilies,  and  tended. to  multiply  almost  to 
infinity  the  dutchies,  principalities,  and  earidoms  of  the  Empire* 
The  SmperoM,  frur  from  condemniitf  this  practice,  which  fay  no 
means  accorded  widi  the  maxims  of  the  feudal  law,  on  the  con« 


trary  gave  it  their  countenance,  as  appearing  to  them  a  proper 
instrument  for  humbling  the  power  of  the  grandees,  and  acqui* 
ring  for  themselves  a  prejkmderating  authority  in  the  Empire. 

The  ancient  dntohies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  experienced  a 
new  revdutien  en  the  ftll  of  the  powerful  house  ef  the 
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Gnelphs,  which  was  deprived  of  both  these  datchieshy  the  sen* 
tence  of  proscription  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  pronounced 
against  Henrj  the  Lion  (1180,)  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
^e  first  of  these  dutchies,  which  had  formerly  been  dismembered 
from  the  Margravate  of  Austria  by  Frederic  I.  (1156,)  and 
erected  ihto  a  dutchy  and  fief  holding  immediately  of  the  Em- 
pire, was  exposed  to  new  partitions  at  the  time  of  which  we 
now  speak.  The  bishoprics  of  Bavaria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  the  Tyrol,  broke  their  alliance  with  Bavaria;  and  the 
city  of  Ratisbonne,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
dukes,  was  declared  inrmediaxey  or  holding  of  the  crown.  It 
was  when  contracted  within  these  new  limits  that  Bavaria  was 
conferred,  by  Frederic  I.  (1180,)  on  Otho,  Count  of  Wittelsbach, 
a  scion  of  the  original  house  of  Bavaria.  This  house  afterwards 
acquired  by  marriage  (1215)  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  It 
was  subsequently  divided  into  various  branches,  of  which  the 
two  principal  were  the  Palatine  and  the  Bavarian. 

As  to  the  dutchy  of  Saxony,  which  embraced,  under  the 
Guelphs,  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Germany,  it  completely 
changed  its  circumstances  on  the  decline  of  that  house.  Ber- 
nard of  Aschersleben,  younger  son  of  Albert  named  the  Bear, 
first  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  Ascanian 
line,  had  been  invested  in  the  dutchy  of  Saxony  by  Frederic  I. 
(1180,)  bttc  was  found  much  too  feeble  to  support  the  high  rank 
to  which  he  had  been  elevated.  In  consequence,  the  title,  or 
qualification  to  the  dutchy  of  Saxony  and  the  Electorate,  was 
restricted,  under  the  successors  and  descendants  of  that  prince, 
to  an  inconsiderable  district,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe ; 
called  since  the  Electoral  Circle,  of  which  Wittenberg  was  the 
capital.  The  princes  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  the  Counts 
of  Holstein  and  Westphalia,  and  the  city  of  Lubeck,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  revolt  from  the  authority  of  the  Diike 
of  Saxony,  and  render  themselves  immediate.  A  pM-t  of  West- 
phalia was  erected  into  a  distinct  dutchy,  in  favour  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Cologne,  who  had  seconded  the  Emperor  in  his  schemes 
of  vengeance  against  the  Guelphic  princes.  This  latter  house, 
whose  vast  possessions  had  extended  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  Northern  Ocean,  retained  nothing  more  of  its 
ancient  splendour  than  the  free  lands  which  it.  possessed  in  Lower 
Saxony,  and  which  the  emperor  Frederic  li.  (1235)  converted 
into  a  dutchy,  and  immediate  fief  of  the  empire,  in  favour  oi 
Qtho  the  Infont,  grandson  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  the  new 
founder  of  the  House  oi  Brunswick. 

The  extinction  of  the  House- of  Hohenstaafen  having  occa- 
/rioned  a  vacancy  in  the  dutchies  of  Soabia  and  Franconku  iba 
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diArent  slates  of  tbme  nomoea,  bodi  lecnbur  and 
cal,  found  means  to  renaer  themselves  also  immediate,  (1268.) 
A  number  of  cities  which  had  belonged  to  the  domains  of  the 
ancient  dokes,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  free  and  imperial 
cities;  and  the  Houses  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Hohen-Zoilem, 
and  Furstenberg,  date  their  celebrity  from  l^is  period.  The 
death  of  the  and-emperor,  Henry  le  Raspon  (1247,)  last  land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  gave  rise  to  a  long  war  between  the  Mar- 
graves of  Misnia  and  the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  who  mutually 
contested  that  succession.  The  former  advanced  an  Ezpecta- 
tive,  or  deed  of  Reversion  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  11. ,  as  well 
as  the  claims  of  Jutta,  sister  of  the  last  landgrave ;  and  the  others 
maintained  those  of  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  langrave  Louis, 
elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Henry  le  Raspon.  At  length, 
by  a  partition  which  took  place  (1264,)  Thuringia,  .properly  se 
called,  was  made  over  to  the  house  of  Misnia ;  and  Henry  of 
Brabant,  sumamed  the  Infant,  son  of  Henry  11.  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, and  Sophia  of  Thuringia,  was  secured  in  the  possession  of 
Hesse,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  of  hndgraves — 
those  of  the  House  of  He8se« 

The  ancient  dukes  of  Austria,  of  the  Hoase  of  Bamberg,  hav- 
ing become  extinct  with  Frederic  the  Valiant  (1246,)  the  suc- 
cession of  that  dutchy  was  keenly  contested  between  the  niece 
and  the  sisters  of  the  last  duke ;  who,  though  females,  could  lay 
claim  to  it,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  Ottocar  11. ,  son  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  took  advantage  of  these  troubles  in  Austria,  to  possess 
himself  of  that  province  (1251.)  He  obtained  the  investiture  of 
it  (1262)  from  Richard,  son  of  John  king  of  England,  who  had 
purchased  the  title  of  Emperor  at  h  vast  expense ;  but  Rodolph 
of  Hapsbourg,  treating  him  as  a  usurper,  made  war  upon  him, 
defeated  and  slew  him  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  (1278)  at 
Marchfeld,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  The  dutchies  of 
Austria,  Stiria,  Garinthia,  and  Carniola,  being  then  detached 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  were  declared  vacant,  and  de- 
volved to  the  Empire.  The  investiture  of  these  the  Emperor 
conferred  (1282)  od  Albert  and  Rodolph,  his  own  sons.  Al- 
bert, the  eldest  of  these  princes,  who  was  afterwards  Emperor, 
became  the  founder  of  the  Hapsbourg  dynasty  of  Austria. 

In  Italy,  a  great  number  of  republics  arose  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh,  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  re- 
publics, though  they  had  cast  off  the  Imperial  authority,  and 
claimed  to  themselves  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  protested,  never- 
theless, their  fealty  to  the  Emperor,  whom  they  agreed  to  recog- 
nise as  their  supreme  head.    The  Emperors,  Henry  V.,  Lo 


ditin  die  Scxmi,  and  Couid  IIL,  nw  diMnselves  easpelM  !• 
tolerate  an  neuTpalion  which  they  were  too  feeUe  to  repreee* 
Bat  Frederic  Barfaaroesa  being  determined  to  restore  the  royalty 
of  Italy  to  its  ancient  8]^endoar,  led  a  powerful  army  into  that 
Idnffdom  (llflB ;)  and  in  adiet  which  he  aaaemUed  on  the  ]riauis 
of  Koncaglia,  in  the  territory  of  Placentia,  he  caoaed  a  strict  in* 
restiffation  to  be  made  ly  the  lawyers  of  Bolona,  into  the  rights 
on  which  he  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  title  of  King  of  Itoly. 
The  opposition  which  die  execution  of  the  decrees  of  that  dioi 
met  witn  on  the  part  of  the  Milanese,  induced  the  Emperor  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  their  city.  He  made  himself  master  of  it 
in  1162»raied  it  to  the  foundation,  and  dispersed  the  inhabitants. 

This  chastisement  of  the  Milanese  astonished  the  ItalisBs, 
but  without  abating  their  couraffe.  They  afterwards  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  reverses  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  schism  which 
had  arisen  in  the  Romish  Church,  to  form  a  league  with  the 
principal  cities  of  Lombardy  (1167,)  into  which  they  drew  the 
Kinff  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  well  as  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  whom 
the  Emperor  treated  as  a  schismatic.  The  city  of  Milan  was 
rebirifr  in  consequence  of  this  league;  as  also  that  of  Alexan* 
drkr^led  della  Paglia.  The  war  was  long  protracted ;  but 
the  Emperor  being  abandoned  by  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Ba- 
Taria  and  Saxony,  the  meet  powerful  of  his  vassals,  received  a 
defeat  at  Lignano,  which  obliged  him  to  make  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  and  to  sign,  at  Venice,  a  treaty 
of  six  years  with  the  confederate  cities  (1177.)  This  treaty  was 
afterwards  converted,  at  Constance,  into  a  definitive  peace 
(1183 ;)  by  virtue  of  which,  the  cities  of  Italv  were  ffuaranteed 
in  the  forms  of  government,  they  had  adopted,  as  weU  as  in  the 
exeteise  of  die  xegalian  rights  which  they  nad  acquired,  whether 
by  usage  or  prescriplkm.  The  Emperor  reserved  for  himself 
4he  invesdtureof  the  consuls,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was 
to  be  renewed  every  ten  years,  and  aU  app«ds,  in  civil  cases, 
where  the  sum  exceeded  the  value  of  twenty-five  imperii  livreSt 
(about  1600  francs.) 

The  Emperor  Frederic  11.,  grandson  of  Frederic  L,  and  heir, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  made 
new  efforts  to  restore  the  nrerogatives  of  the  Empire  in  Italy. 
But  the  cities  of  Lombaroy  renewed  their  league,  into  which 
they  drew  Pope  Ghegory  I  a.  (1226,)  whose  dignity  and  power 
would  be  endangered  if  the  Emperor,  being  possessor  of  die 
Two  Sicilies,  should  succeed  in  conquering  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy. The  war  which  ensued  (1296,)  was  long  and  bloody. 
The  Popes  Oregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  went  so  far  as  to 
preach  up  a  crumid0  against  the  Emperor,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
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■Mel;  wUk  dial vif9fftiiaate|ffnc8, after Aemo0(€O«i^«OQt 
jmI  indefiuigable  effoits,  had  the  mortificatiiHi  to  aee  his  tiooM 
eoee  mope  discomfited  1^  the  forces  of  the  League. 

The  cities  of  Italy  were  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  teanw 
of  the  Emperors,  than  they  let  loose  their  fury  against  — j-h 
other;  impelled  by  the  rage  of  conquest,  and  torn  by  the  inter- 
nal ActicHis  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ohibellines,  as  well  as  by 
the  contests  which  had  arisen  between  the  noblesse  and  the  five 
cities.  The  partisans  of  the  nobles  in  these  cities,  were  strength- 
eaed  by  the  very  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  humUe 
them.     The  chartered  towns  by  destroying  that  mnhifadg  of 
seigiiories,  earldoms,  and  marqoisales  with  which  Lombardy 
awanned  befinre  the  twelfth  century,  and  by  incorporating  them 
with  their  own  territories, oblig^  the  deserted  nobtesandgmA- 
deea  to  eeek  an  establishment  within  their  walls.     These  latter, 
finding  their  partisans  united  and  pow^ul,  soon  attempted  to 
seiae  the  gOTerament;  and  hence  arose  an  interminable  soerce 

of  civil  discord,  which  ended  with  the  kws  of  liberty  in  the  greater 
pait  of  these  communities. 

To  arrest  these  evils,  and  put  a  check  to  the  ambition  of  the 
powerful  citiaens,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  intrusting  the  gov» 
erunent  to  a  single  magistrate,  to  be  called  the  FodaU^  wW 
ahoold  be  chosen  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  This  i^^fa^tw^  was 
\nx  a  palliative  rather  than  a  remedy  ,*  and  in  order  to  guarantee 
themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the  nobles,  the  corporaci<ma 
of  several  cities  graduaUy  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  a  sort 
of  dictatorship  on  one  of  the  powerful  citizens,  or  on  some  prince 
or  noUeman,  even  though  he  were  a  stranger,  under  the  title  of 
Captain ;  hoping,  in  this  way,  to  succeed  in  re-establishing 
peace  and  order.  These  chiefis  or  captains  contrived,  in  process 
«f  time,  to  render  absolute  and  perpetual,  an  authority  which  at 
firtt  was  temporary,  and  only  granted  on  certain  conditions. 
Hence  the  origin  of  several  new  independent  sovereignties  which 
were  formed  in  Italy  during  the  course  of  the  fourte^th  century. 

Venice  and  Genoa  at  that  time  eclipsed  all  the  republics  of 
Italy,  by  the  flourishing  state  of  their  navigation  and  commerce. 
The  origin  of  the  former  of  these  cities  is  generally  dated  asfiff 
back  as  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under  Attila  (4SZ.)  The  cru- 
elty of  these  barbarians  having  spread  terrw  and  flight  over  the 
msle  countrjr,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  ^^netia,  took 
refuge  in  the  isles  and  lagoons  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf ;  and  there  laid  the  foundatiao  of  the  city  of  Venice,  which, 
wheC&er  we  regard  the  singularity  of  its  construction,  or  the 
sj^endour  to  which  it  rose,  deserves  to  be  numbered  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.    At  first  its  government  was  papular,  and 
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administered  by  a  bench  of  tribunes  whose  power  was  annual. 
The  diyisions  which  arose  among  these  yearly  administrators, 
occasioned  the  election  of  a  chief  (697,)  who  took  the  title  of 
Duke  or  Doge.  This  diccnlty  was  for  life,  and  depended  on  the 
sufirages  of  the  community ;  but  he  eqiercised  nevertheless  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  course  ot 
time  that  his  authority  was  gradually  abridged  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  monarchical,  became  again  democratical. 

Venice,  which  from  its  birth  was  a  commercial  city,  enjoyed 
in  the  middle  ages  nearly  the  same  renown  which  Tyre  had 
among  the  trading  cities  of  antiquity.  The  commencement  of 
its  gprandeur  may  be  dated  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  under  the  magistracy  of  the  Doge  Peter  Urseolo  II.,  whom 
the  Venetians  regard  as  the  true  founder  of  their  state  (9d2.) 
From  the  Greek  emperors  he  obtained  for  them  an  entire  liberty 
and  immunity  of  commerce,  in  all  the  ports  of  that  empire ;  and 
he  procured  them  at  the  same  time  several  very  important  ad« 
vantages,  by  the  treaties  which  he  concluded  with  the  emperor 
Otho  III.  and  with  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt.  The  vast  increase  of 
their  commerce,  inspired  these  republicans  with  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  contracted  bounds  of  their  territory.  One  of  their  first 
conquests  was  the  maritime  cities  of  Istria,  as  well  as  those  of 
Dalmatia;  both  of  which  occurred  under  the  magistracy  of  Peter 
Urseolo  II.,  and  in  the  year  997.  They  were  obliged  to  make 
a  surrender  of  the  cities  of  Dijmatia,  by  the  emperors  of  the 
East,  who  regarded  these  cities  as  dependencies  of  their  empire ; 
while  the  kings  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  also  laid  claim  to  them. 
Croatia  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary, 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  these  same  cities  became 
a  perpetual  source  of  troubles  and  wars  between  the  Kings  ol 
Hungary  and  the  Republic  of  Venice ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  Republic  found  means  to  confirm  its 
authority  in  Dalmatia. 

The  Venetians  having  become  parties  in  the  famous  League 
of  Lombardv,  in  the  eleventh  century,  contributed  by  their  ef- 
forts, to  render  abortive  the  vast  projects  of  the  Emperor  Frede- 
ric I.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude, 
granted  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hadriatic  (1177,)«  and  this 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  singular  ceremony  of  annually 
marrying  this  sea  to  the  Doge  of  Venice.  The  aggrandizement 
of  this  republic  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  crusades,  espe* 
cmlly  the  fourth  (1204,)  which  was  followed  by  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Greek  empire.  The  Venetians,  who  had  joined 
this  crusade,  obtained  for  their  portion  several  cities  and  porU 
m  Dahnatia,  Albania,  Greece  and  the  Morea ;  as  also  the  Islandt 
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ofCorfii,  Cephaloma,  and  Candia  or  Crete.  At  length,  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  republic  assumed  the  pe* 
collar  form  of  government  which  it  retained  till  the  day  of  its 
(lest ruction.  In  the  earlier  ages  its  constitution  was  democratic, 
and  the  power  of  the  Doge  Umited  by  a  grand  council,  which 
was  chosen  annually  from  among  the  different  classes  of  the 
citizens,  by  electors  named  by  the  people.  As  these  forms  gave 
occasion  to  troubles  and  intestine  commotions,  the  Doge  Pietro 
Gradenigo,  to  remove  all  cause  of  discontent  in  future,  passed 
a  law  (1298,)  which  abrogated  the  custom  of  annual  elections^ 
and  fixed  irrevocably  in  their  office  all  those  who  then  sat  in 
the  grand  council,  and  this  to  descend  to  their  posterity  foi 
ever.  The  hereditary  aristocracy  thus  introduced  at  Venice, 
did  not  fail  to  excite  the  dis%.onteDt  of  those  whose  families  this 
new  law  had  excluded  from  the  government ;  and  it  was  this 
which  afterwards  occasioned  various  insurrections,  of  which 
that  of  Tiepolo  (1310)  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  partisans 
of  the  ancient  government,  and  those  of  the  new,  aUempted  to 
decide  the  matter  by  a  battle  in  the  city  of  Venice.  Tiepolo 
and  his  party  were  defeated,  and  Querini,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
'vas  killed  in  the  action.  A  commission  of  ten  members  was 
nominated  to  inform  against  the  accomplices  of  this  secret  con- 
spiracy. This  commission,  which  was  meant  to  be  but  tem- 
pomy,  was  afterwards  declared  perpetual ;  and,  under  the 
name  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  became  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble supports  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  city  of  Genoa,  like  that  of  Venice,  owed  her  prosperity 
to  the  progress  of  her  commerce,  which  she  extended  to  the 
Levant,  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Governed  at  first 
by  Consuls,  like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  states,  she  afterwards 
1190)  chose  a  foreign  Podesta  or  governor,  to  repress  the  vio- 
lence of  faction,  and  put  a  check  on  the  ambition  of  the.  nobles. 
This  governor  wa^  afterwards  made  subordinate  to  a  Captain  of 
the  people,  whom  the  Genoese  chose  for  the  first  time  in  1267, 
without  being  able  yet  to  fix  their  government,  which  ex- 
perienced frequent  variations  before  assuming  a  settled  and 
permanent  form.  These  internal  divisions  of  the  Genoese  did 
not  impede  the  progress  of  their  commerce  and  their  marine. 
The  crusades  of  the  12th  and  13ih  centuries,  the  powerful  suc- 
cours which  these  republicans  gave  to  the  crusaders,  and  to  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  treaties  which  they  concluded  with  the 
Moorish  and  African  princes,  procured  them  considerable  esta- 
blishments in  the  Levant,  and  also  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Cafla, 
a  ftunous  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  port  of  Aroph,  the 
ancient  Tanals,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  belonged  to  them ; 
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and  aerved  as  eatiepota  for  their  commerce  with  China  and  the 
Indies.  Smyrna  in  Asia  Idinor,  as  abo  the  sabortia  of  Pera 
and  Gralata  at  Constantinople,  and  the  isles  of  Scio,  Metelin 
and  Tenedos,  in  the  ArcmpelagOy  were  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Qreek  emperors.  The  kings  of  Cyprus  were  their  tributaries* 
The  Oreek  and  German  emperors,  the  kings  of  Sicily,  Cas* 
tille  and  Arragony  and  the  Saltans  of  Egypt,  jealously  sought 
their  alliance,  and  the  protection  of  their  marine.  Encouraged 
by  these  successes,  they  formed  a  considerable  territory  on  the 
continent  of  Italy,  after  the  12th  century,  of  which  notning  bat 
a  fragment  now  remains  to  them. 

Genoa  had  at  that  time,  in  its  immediate  neuriibourhoody  a 
dangerous  riral  of  its  power  and  greatness.  This  riral  waa 
Pisa,  a  flourishing  republic  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  which 
owed  its  prosperity  entirely  to  the  increase  of  its  commerce  and 
marine.  The  proximity  of  these  two  states — the  similarity  of 
their  views  and  their  interests — ^the  desire  of  conquest— and 
the  command  of  the  sea,  which  both  of  them  desired,  created  a 
marked  jealousy  betwe^  them,  and  made  them  the  natural  and 
implacable  enemies  of  each  other.  One  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  dispute  was  the  possession  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,^ 
which  the  two  republics  contested  at  the  point  of  the  sword* 
after  having,  by  means  of  their  combined  force,  expelled  the 
Moors,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  risa,  ori- 
fi[inaUy  superior  to  Genoa  in  maritime  strength,  disputed  with 
her  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  haughtily  forbade  the 
Grenoese  to  appear  within  those  seas  with  their  ships  of  war. 
This  rivalry  nourished  the  animosity  of  the  two  republics,  and 
rendered  it  implacable.  Hence  a  continual  source  of  mutual 
hostilities,  which  were  renewed  incessantly  for  the  space  of  200 
years,  and  only  terminated  in  1290 ;  when,  by  the  conquest  of 
Elba,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ports  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn^ 
the  Genoese  eflfepted  the  ruin  of  the  shipping  and  commerce  of 
the  Pisan  republic. 

Lower  Italy,  possessed  by  the  Norman  princes,  under  the  title 
of  Dtttchy  and  Comt^,  became  the  seat  of  a  new  kingdom  in  the 
eleventh  century— that  of  the  two  Sicilies.  On  the  extinction 
of  the  Dukes  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  descendants  of  Robert 
Gttiscard,  Roger,  son  of  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  and  sovereign 
of  that  island,  united  the  dominions  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Norman  dynasty  (1127 ;)  and  being  desirous  of  procuring  for 
himself  the  royal  dignity,  he  attached  to  his  interest  the  Anti- 
pope  Anacletus  II.,  who  invested  him  with  royalty  by  a  bull 
(1130,)  in  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  reserve  the  territorial 
It  and  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Church  of  Rome.    Thia 
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a  16  VMttTed  uM  crowii  of  Fu€fiiio  fioni  tM  hniwh  oi  ft 
,  ^om  the  pope  had  depated  for  the  esqiiesB  pnrDoee.    On 
ifte  death  of  the  £mperor  Lothaiie,  he  Bucceeded  in  mspossesa* 
iag  the  Prince  of  Capna*  and  snlMiiiing  the  dalchy  of  N^iea 
(1199;)  thaa  compleiing  the  conqaeal  of  all  that  is  now  deno- 
minated the  kingdom  of  Naples.    WilUam  IL,  grandson  of 
Soger,  was  the  principal  saj^HMrt  of  Pope  Alexander  III. ;  and 
of  me  &niou8  League  of  Lovnfaaidy  formed  against  the  Empe* 
lor  Frederic  Barbarossa.    The  male  line  of  the  Norman  princes 
having  become  extinct  in  William  II.,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Siciiies  pamed  (1189)  to  the  Hoose  of  Hohenstanfen,  by  the 
marriage  which  the  Emperor  Henry  lY.,  son  of  Frederic  Htf« 
kroesa,  eoiitracted  with  the  Princess  Constance,  annt  and  Ivne* 
trix  of  the  last  king.    Hemr  maintained  the  riffhts  of  his  wife 
•gainst  the  vanrper  Tancred,  and  transmitted  this  kincdom  to 
Us  son  Frederic  II.,  who  acqoired  by  his  marriage  with  Jolandot 
danghther  of  John  de  Brienne,  titnlar  King  of  Jerusalem,  the 
^es  and  aims  of  this  latter  kingdom.    Tm  efforts  which  Fre- 
deric made  to  annihilate  the  Leagoe  of  Lombaidy,  and  confirm 
bis  own  aathori^  in  Italy,  drew  down  upon  him  tne  persecution 
of  the  coart  of  Some,  who  taking  adrantage  of  the  minority  of 
the  young  Coniadin,  |;rand8on  of  Frederic  IL,  wrested  the 
eiown  of  the  two  Sicilies  from  this  riTal  house,  which  alone 
was  able  to  cheek  its  ambitious  projects.    Mainfroi,  natural  son 
of  Frederic  IL,  disgusted  with  playing  the  part  of  tutor  to  the 
yoong  Conradin,  in  which  capacity  he  at  first  acted,  caused  him* 
self  to  be  proclaimed  and  crowned,  at  P^ermo,  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  (12fia)    The  Popes  Urban  IV.,  and  Clement  IV.,  dread* 
iag  the  genius  and  talents  of  this  prince,  made  an  offer  of  that 
Unffdom  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence,  and  brother  of 
St/Louis.    Clement  IV.  granted  the  investiture  of  it  (1265)  to 
him  and  his  descendants,  male  and  female,  on  condition^f  his 
domg  fealty  and  homage  to  the  Holy  See,  and  presenting  him 
annually  with  a  white  riding  horse,  and  a  tribute  of  eight  million 
ounces  of  gold.    Cluurles,  after  being  crowned  at  Rome,  marched 
against  Mainfroi,  with  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  crusaders, 
lie  defeated  that  prince,  who  was  slain  at  tne  battle  of  Bene* 
▼ento  {12M,)  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
the  two  kingdoms.    One  rival  to  Charles  still  survived,  the 
young  Conradin,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestm. 
vhams  vanquished  him  dso,  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  plainn 
ef  Tagliacozio ;  and  having  made  him  prisoner,  together  with 
Us  young  friend  Fredmc  of  Austria,  he  caused  both  of  these 
princes  to  be  beheaded  at  Naples  (39di  October  Idfia) 
Chaiba  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.    While  he  waa 
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preparing  Id  undertake  a  crmade  againat  Midiael  Paleologtfs, 

a  schismatic  prince  who  had  expelled  the  Latins  from  Constan- 
tinople, he  had  the  mortification  to  see  himself  dispossessed  of 
Sicily,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiEimous  SicUian  Vespers  (1282.) 
This  event,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy, planned  with  great  address  by  a  gentleman  of  Salerno, 
named  John  de  Procida,  appears  to  have  been  but  the  sudden 
effect  of  an  insurrection,  occasioned  by  the  aversion  of  the  Sici-» 
lians  to  the  French  yoke.     During  the  hour  of  vespers,  on  the 
second  day  of  Easter  (30th  March,)  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Palermo  were  on  their  way  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  it  happened  that  a 
Frenchman,  named  Drouette,  had  ofiered  a  private  insult  to  a 
Sicilian  woman :  hence  a  quarrel  arose,  which  drew  on  a  gene- 
ral insurrection  at  Palermo.     All  the  French  who  were  in  the 
city  or  the  neighbourhood  were  massacred,  with  the  exception 
of  one  gentleman  from  Provence,  called  William  Porcellet,  who 
had  conciliated  all  hearts  by  his  virtues.     This  revolt  gradually 
extended  to  the  other  Sicilian  cities.     Every  where  the  French 
were  put  to  death  on  the  spot.     Messina  was  the  lasc  that  caught 
the  infection ;  but  there  the  revolution  did  not  take  place  till 
thirty  days  after  the  same  event  at  Palermo,  (29th  April  1282.) 
It  is  therefore  not  true,  that  this  massacre  of  the  French  hap- 
pened at  the  same  hour,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bells, 
over  all  parts  of  the  island.     Nor  is  it  more  probable,  that  the 
plot  had  been  contrived  by  Peter  III.,  King  of  Arragon  ;  since 
the  Palermitans  displayed  at  first  the  banner  of  the  church, 
having  resolved  to  surrender  to  the  Pope ;  but  being  driven  from 
this  resolution,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Charles,  they 
despatched  deputies  to  the  King  of  Arragon,  who  was  then 
cruising  with  a  fleet  off  the  African  coast,  and  made  him  an  offer 
of  their  crown.     This  prince  yielded  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Palermitans ;  he  landed  at  Trapani,  and  thence  passed  to  Pa* 
lermo,  where  he  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily,     The  whole 
island  submitted  to  him ;  and  Charles  of  Anjou  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Messina,  which  he  had  undertaken.     Peter 
entered  and  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  from  that  time 
Sicily  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon ;  it 
became  the  inheritance  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  Arragonese 
princes ;  and  the  House  of  Anjou  were  reduced  to  the  single 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

Spain,  which  was  divided  into  several  sovereignties,  both  Chris- 
tian and  Mahometan,  presented  a  continual  spectacle  of  commo- 
tion and  carnage.  The  Christian  States  of  Castille  and  Arragon, 
were  gradually  increased  by  the  conquests  made  over  the  Maho- 
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wfaile  $he  kingdom  of  Navarre,  less  exposed  to  con* 
qaeal  hy  its  local  sitaalion,  remained  nearly  in  it$  original  state 
of  mediocrity.  This  latter  kingdom  passed  in  succession  to 
female  heirs  of  di^rent  houses.  Blanche  of  Navarre,  daughter 
of  Sancho  YL,  transferred  it  to  the  Counts  of  Champagne  (1234.) 
On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  that  house,  in  Henry  I.  of 
Navarre  (1274,)  Joan  L,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  conveyed  that 
kingdom,  together  with  the  Comt^s  of  Champagne  and  Brie, 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Philip  the  Fair,  husband  of  that  prin- 
cess, and  his  three  sons,  Louis  le  Hutin,  Philip  the  Loiag,  and 
Charles  the  Fair,  were,  at  the  same  time,  kings  both  of  rrance 
and  Navarre.  Finally,  it  was  Queen  Joan  IL,  daughter  of 
Louis  le  Hutio,  and  heretrix  of  Navnrre,  who  transferred  that 
kingdom  to  the  family  of  the  Counts  d'Evreux,  and  relinquished 
ihe  Comt^s  of  Champagne  and  Brie  to  Philip  of  Valois,  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  the  Fair  to  the  throne  of  France  (1336.) 

The  family  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  ascended  the  throne 
of  Arragon  (llSl^)  by  the  marriage  of  Count  Raymond-Beren- 
aoier  V.  with  Donna  Petronilla,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Bamira 
II.,  King  of  ArragoB.  Don  Pedro  11. ,  grandson  of  Raymond- 
Berenguier,  happening  to  be  at  Bon^e  (l^M,)  was  there  crowned 
king  of  Arragon  by  rope  Innocent  III.  On  this  occasion  he 
did  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  that  pontiff^  and  engaged,  for 
himself  and  successors,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Holy 
See.  Don  James  L,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  son  of  Don  Pedro 
II.,  gained  some  important  victories  over  the  Mahometans,  from 
whom  he  took  the  Balearic  Isles  (1230,)  and  the  kingdom  of 
Valentin,^  (1238.)  Don  Pedro  IIL  eldest  son  of  Don  James  L, 
had  dispossessed  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  and  Sicily,  which  drew 
down  upoa  him  a  violent  persecution  on  the  part  of  Pope  Martin 
I\V|  who  was  on  the  eve  of  publishing  a  crusade  against  him, 
and  assigning  over  his  estates  to  Charles  of  Valois,  a  younger 
brother  of  Philip  called  the  Hardy,  king  of  France.  Don  James 
II.,  younger  son  of  Don  Pedro  III.,  succeeded  in  making  his 

S^ace  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  even  obtained  from  Pope 
oniface  VIII.  (1297)  the  investiture  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
on  condition  of  acknowledging  himself  the  vassal  and  tributary 
of  the  Holy  See  forthat  kingdom,  which  he  afterwards  obtained 
by  conquest  from  the  repubuc  of  Pisa. 

The  principal  victories  of  the  Christians  over  the  Mahome- 
tans in  Spain,  were  reserved  for  the  kings  of  Castillo,  whose 
history  is  extremely  fertile  in  great  events.  Alphonso  VI., 
whom  some  call  Alphonso  I.,  after  having  taken  Madrid  and 
Toledo  (1085,)  and  subdued  ihe  whole  kingdom  of  Toledo,  was 
an  the  point  of  altogether  expelliag  the  Mahometans  fieom  Spain, 
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wImii  ft  feTolvtkm  which  happaied  in  Afiricft  ^ugiMnted  their 
forces  by  fresh  nambers,  ana  ihns  anested  the  progress  of  the 
Castilian  prince. 

The  Zeirides,  an  Arab  djrnasty,  descended  from  Zeiriy  son  af 
M ounad,  reigned  then  over  that  part  of  Africa  which  compra- 
bends  Africa  properly  so  called  (viz.  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,) 
and  the  Mogreb  vcomprehending  Fez  and  Morocco,)  which  they 
had  conqacned  from  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  new  apostle  and  conqueror,  named  Aboubeker,  son 
of  Oroer,  collected  some  tribes  of  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Sugul* 
mesaa,  a  city  in  Uie  kingdom  of  Fez,  and  got  himself  proclaimed 
Commander  of  the  Faithful.  His  adherents  took  the  name  of 
Morabethin^  a  term  which  signifies  zetdmtdy  dewted  to  rdigiofm  ; 
and  whence  the  Spaniards  bAve  formed  the  names  AJbnoriandeM 
and  Marabmahz.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Sugulmessa,  this  warlike  Emir  extended  his  conquests  in  the 
Mogreb,  as  well  as  in  Africa  Proper,  whence  he  expelled  the 
Zeirides.  His  successor,  YonsuQ,  or  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tas* 
chefin,  completed  the  conquest  of  these  countries ;  and  built  the 
city  of  Morocco  (1069,)  which  he  made  the  capital  of  the  Mogreb, 
and  the  seat  of  his  new  eminre.  This  prince  joined  the  Ma* 
hometans  of  ScTllle,  to  whose  aid  he  marched  with  his  victorioiu 
troops,  defeated  the  king  of  Castillo  at  the  battle  of  Ba<bjoe 
(1090,)  and  subdued  the  principal  Mahometan  states  of  Spain, 
such  as  Grenada  and  Seville,  |cc. 

The  empire  of  ih»  Almorayides  was  subrerted  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  vs^^fm  Mahometan  sect,  called  the  Moahedms,  or 
AlmoAades,  a  word  signifying  Unitarians.  An  upstart  fanatic, 
named  Ahdalmaumen,  was  the  foundei  of  this  sect.  He  was 
educated  among  the  mountains  of  Sons,  in  Ifauritania,  and 
assumed  the  quality  of  Emir  (1120,)  and  the  surname  of  Ub- 
Aadt,  that  is,  the  Chief— the  leader  and  director  of  the  faithfuL 
mvmg  subdued  Morocco,  Africa,  and  the  whole  of  the  Mogreb, 
lie  lumihikted  the  dynasty  of  the  Ahnoravides  (1146,)  and  at 
Jnnlr^^  /  iTlr.T^^''"*'^^  "^«  Mahometan  states  in  Spain.  He 
S  w&  i^^2  ^^  J*^^  ^^"^»  Tunis,  Mohadie,  and  Tripoli, 
ilij^i^f^i'l  ^^.  powession.    One  of  his  successors 
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M^odf  battle,  wbich  so  crippled  tlie  power  of  the  Almohades,  as 
BO  oecasioii  in  a  short  time  the  downfall  and  dismemberment  of 
tfteir  empire.* 

About  this  period  (1209,)  the  Mahometans  of  Spain  revolted 
aireeh  from  Africa,  and  divided  themselves  into  several  petty 
states,  of  which  the  principal  and  the  only  one  that  existed  for 
seveml  centnries,  was  that  of  the  descendants  of  Naser,  Kings 
of  Grenada.  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Castillo  and  Leon,  took 
advnnta^  of  this  event  to  renew  his  conquests  over  the  Ma- 
hometans.  He  took  from  them  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Mar- 
cia,  and  Seville  (1230,  et  seq.,)  and  left  them  only  the  single 
ki^dom  of  Grenada. 

These  wars  against  the  Mahometans  were  the  occasion  of 
several  religious  and  military  orders  being  founded  in  Spain. 
Of  these,  the  most  ancient  was  that  founded  and  fixed  at  Alcan- 
tara (1156,)  whence  it  took  its  name;  having  for  its  badge  or 
decoration  a  green  cross,  in  form  of  the  lily,  or  Jleur-de-lis.  The 
order  of  Calatrava  was  instituted  in  1158 ;  it  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Alexander  111.  (1164,)  and  assumed  as  its  distinctive  mark 
the  red  cross,  also  in  form  of  the  lily.  The  order  of  St.  James 
of  Campostella,  founded  in  1161,  and  confirmed  by  the  same 
Pope  (1175,)  was  distinguished  by  a  red  cross,  in  form  of  a 
sword-  Finally,  the  order  of  Mootesa  (1317,)  supplanted  that 
of  the  Templars  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

The  Kings  of  Castillo  and  Arragon  having  conquered  from 
the  Arabs  a  part  of  what  is  properly  called  Portugiu,  formed  it 
into  a  distinct  government,  under  the  name  of  Portocaloy  or  Por- 
tagal.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  French  prince,  g^randson  of  Ro- 
bert, called  the  Old,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  great-grandson  of 
Robert  II.,  King  of  Fmnce,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  in  the  wars  between  the  Castillians  and  the  Mahome- 
tans, Alphonso  VI.,  King  of  Castillo,  wished  to  attach  the  young 
prince  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  gave 
him  in  marriage  his  daughter  the  Infant  Donna  Theresa ;  and 
created  him  Count  of  Portugal  (1090.)  This  State,  including 
at  first  merely  the  cities  of  Oporto,  Braga,  Mimnda,  Lamego, 
Viseo,  and  Coimbra,  began  to  assume  its  present  form,  in  ue 
reign  of  Alphonso  I.,  son  of  Count  Henry.  The  Mahometans^ 
alarmed  at  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  young  Alphonso,  had 
marched  with  a  superior  force  to  attack  him  by  surprise.  Far 
from  being  intimidated  by  the  danger,  this  prmce,  to  animate 
the  courage  of  his  troops,  pretended  that  an  apparition  from  hea- 
ven had  authorized  him  to  proclaim  himself  King  in  the  face  of 
the  army,  in  virtue  of  an  express  order  which  he  said  he  had 
received  from  Christ.  *  He  then  marched  against  the  enemy, 
VOL.  I.  13 
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ttid  totally  loated  diem  in  the  pbina  of  Oariqae  (11S9.)  This 
victory,  fiunoua  in  the  annals  of  Portognl,  pared  the  way  for  the 
conauest  of  the  cities  Leiria,  Santarem,  Lisbon,  Cintia,  Akaaur 
do  Sal,  Erora,  and  Elvas,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagos. 
M oieoTer,  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Court  of  Rome  against 
the  Kings  of  Leon,  who  disputed  with  him  the  independence  of 
his  new  state,  Al{riionso  tock.  the  resolution  of  acknowledging 
himself  Tassal  and  tributary  to  the  Holy  See  (1142.)  He  a^r* 
wards  conToked  the  estates  of  his  kingdom  at  Lamego,  and 
there  declared  his  independence  by  a  fundamental  law,  which 
also  regulated  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  Sancho  L, 
son  and  successor  of  Alphonso,  took  from  the  Mahometans  the 
town  of  SilTes  in  Algarre;  and  Alphonso  UI.,  soon  after, 
(1249,)  completed  the  conquest  of  that  province. 

The  first  kings  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  gain  the  protection  of 
the  Court  of  Rome,  were  obliged  to  grant  extensive  benefices  to 
the  ecclesiastics,  with  regalian  rights,  and  the  exemption  of  the 
clergy  firofn  the  secular  jurisdiction.  Their  successors,  how- 
ever, finding  themselves  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  soon 
chanfifed  their  policy,  and  manifested  as  much  of  indifference  for 
the  clergy  as  Alphonso  I.  had  testified  of  kindness  and  attach- 
ment to  them.  Hence  originated  a  long  series  of  broils  and 
quarrels  with  the  Court  of  Koroe.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  deposed 
Sancho  II.  (1245,)  and  appointed  Alphonso  III.  in  his  place. 
Denys,  son  and  successor  of  this  latter  prince,  was  excommuni- 
cated for  the  same  reason,  and  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  (1289,) 
by  which  the  clergy  were  re-established  in  all  meir  former  rights. 

In  France,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Kings  was  directed  against 
their  powerful  vassals,  who  shared  among  them  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  that  kingdom.     The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
and  Aquitaine  ;  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Tou- 
louse ;  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  the  Counts  ofroitiers,  Bar, 
Blois,  Anjou  and  Maine,  Alen9on,  Auvergne,  Angoul^me,  Pe- 
rigord,  Carcassonne,  ^  ice,  formed  so  many  petty  sovereigns) 
equal  in  some  respects  to  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire.     Several  circumstances,  however,  contributed  to 
maintain  the  balance  in  favour  of  royalty.     The  crown  was  he- 
reditary, and  the  demesne  lands  belonging  to  the  king,  which, 
being  very  extensive,  gave  him  a  power  which  far  outweighed 
that  of  any  individual  vassal.     Besides,  ^ese  same  demesnes 
being  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  enabled  the  sovereign 
to  oUerve  the  conduct  of  his  vassals,  to  divide  their  forces,  and 
prevent  any  one  from  preponderating  over  another.     The  per- 
petual wars  which  they  waged  witti  each  other,  the  tyranny 
which  they  exercised  over  their  dependants,  and  Uie  enlighten- 
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tipoBcj  fit  actual  of  tke  Fwmtk  kings,  W  dcsgwei 
inhadihe  fojsl  uttiority,  whkli  ImkI  been  afanMl  ■iwiliihudl 
under  the  Inst  princes  of  the  CarloTinginn  dynasty. 

It  was  at  thin  peviod  thattbe  rimlrybetween  Fiance  and  Bm- 
iand  had  ito  ongin.  The  ianlt  that  PhUip  L  commktad,  m 
raakiny  no  opposition  to  the  oon^neat  of  Eiwlaod,  by  WilKam 
Dvke  ^  NoTBiandyy  hi3  vassal,  serred  to  kindhs  the  flame  of  war 
between  these  princes.  The  war  which  took  pkce  in  1067,  was 
the  first  that  hiqppeaed  between  the  two  nations ;  it  was  ienewed 
nnder  the  sabeequent  leigns,  and  this  rivalry  was  still  moffo  in- 
cKnsed,  on  occasioa  of  the  onfortunate  divorce  between  lioois 
Vn.  and  Eleanor  of  Poitoa,  heiress  of  Gvienne,  PoitoUt  and 
Gnacogne.  This  divorced  Princess  married  (IIS2)  Henry, snr- 
named  Pkmtagenet,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Goont  of  Anjon  and 
Maine,  and  afterwards  King  of  England ;  and  brought  him,  in 
dowry,  the  whole  of  her  vast  possessions .  But  it  was  reset  red 
for  Irhiiip  Augustas  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  predeoesssia. 
This  great  monarch,  whose  courage  was  equal  to  his  prudenes 
and  his  policy,  recovered  his  superiority  over  England;  he 
strengthened  his  power  and  authority  by  the  numerous  seces- 
sions which  he  made  to  the  crown-lands,  ^  (118&-12d0.)  Be- 
sides Artois,  Vermandois,  the  earldoms  of  JBvreux,  Auvergoe, 
and  Aien9on,  which  he  annexed  under  difiereot  titles,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  civil  commotions  which  had  arisen  in  England 
against  King  John,  to  dispossess  the  English  of  Normandy,  An- 
joo,  Maine,  Lorraine,  and  Poitou  (1208 ;)  and  he  maintanied 
these  conquests  by  the  brilliant  victory  which  he  gained  at  Bou- 
vines  (1214,)  over  the  combined  forces  of  Engbud,  the  Empe- 
ror Otho,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders.  ^ 

Several  of  the  French  kings  were  exclusively  occiq>ied  with 
the  crusades  in  the  East.  Louis  VII. ,  Philip  Augustus,  and 
Louis  IX.  took  the  cross,  and  marched  in  person  to  the  Holy 
Land.  These  ultra-marine  expeditions  (1147,  1248,)  which  re- 
quired great  and  powerful  resources,  could  not  but  exhaust 
France  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  crusades  which  Louis  VIII. 
undertook  against  the  Albigenses  and  their  protectors,  the  Counts 
of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne,  considerably  augmented  the  royal 
power.  Pope  Innocent  III., by  proclaiming  this  crusade  (12CN9;) 
raised  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  which  desolated  Languedoc ; 
and  during  which,  fanaticismperpetrated atrocities  which  make 
humanity  shudder.  Simon,  Cfonnt  Monfort,  the  chief  or  general 
of  these  crusaders,  had  the  whole  estates  of  the  counts  of  Tou- 
louse adjudged  him  by  the  Pope;  Amauri,  the  son  and  heir  ot 
Sim<Hi,  surrendered  his  claims  over  these  forfeitures  to  Louis 
VIII.  King  of  France  (1226 ;)  and  it  was  thU  civeumstwKe  that 
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indttcad  Lotus  to  march  in  peivon  at  the  bead  of  the  crasaden, 
against  the  Count  of  Toolonsei  his  vassal  and  cousin.  He  died 
at  the  close  of  this  expedition,  leaving  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Louis  IX.,  the  task  of  finishing  this  disastrous  war.  By  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  at  Fans  (1229,)  between  the  King 
and  the  Count,  the  greater  part  of  Languedoc  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  Louis.  One  arrangement  of  this 
tteaty  was  the  marriage  of  the  Count's  daughter  with  Al- 
phonso,  brother  to  the  King;  with  this  express  clause,  that 
fidling  heirs  of  this  marriage,  the  whole  territory  of  To'ulonse 
should  revert  to  the  crown.  The  same  treaty  adjudged  to  the 
Pope  the  county  of  Venaissin,  as  an  escheat  of  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse ;  and  the  Count  of  Carcassonne,  implicated  also  in 
the  cause  of  the  Albigenses,  was  compelled  to  cede  to  the  King 
all  right  over  the  viscounties  of  Beziers,  Carcassonne,  Agde, 
Sodez,  Albi,  and  Nismes.  One  conseauence  of  this  bloody 
war  was  the  establishment  of  the  temble  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition,^ and  the  founding  of  the  order  of  DonHnicans.^ 

Henry  II.,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  having 
mounted  the  throne  of  England,  in  right  of  his  mother  Ma- 
tilda, annexed  to  that  crown  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  the  coun- 
ties of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  together  with  Guienne, 
Oascogne  and  Poitou.     He  afterwards  added  Ireland,  which  he 
subdued  in  1172.     This  island,  which  had  never  been  con- 
quered, either  by  the  Romans,  or  the  barbarians  who  had  deso- 
lated Europe,  was,   at  that  time,  divided  into  five   principal 
sovereignties,  viz.  Munsler,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Leinster,  snd 
Meath,  whose  several  chiefs  all  assumed  &e  title  of  Kings. 
One  of  these  princes  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  monarch  of  the 
island ;  but  he  had  neither  authority  sufficient  to  secure  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  nor  power  enough  to  repel  with  success  the 
attacks  of  enemies  from  without.     It  was  this  state  of  weakness 
that  induced  Henry  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  island.     He 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  by  a  bull  in  1155,  and 
undertook,  in  a  formal  engagement,  to  subject  the  Irish  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  payment  of  Peter's  petice.^ 
The  expulsion  of  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  who  had  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  pride  and  his  tyranny,  furnished  Henry 
with  a  pretext  for  sending  troops  into  that  island,  to  assist  the 
dethroned  prince  in  recovering  his  dominions.     The  success  of 
the  English,  and  the  victories  which  they  gained  over  Roderic, 
King  of  Connaught,  who  at  that  time  was  chief  monarch  of  the 
island,  determined  Henry  to  undertake,  in  person,  an  expedition 
into  Ireland  (in  October  1172.)     He  soon  reduced  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Munster  to  submission ;  and  after  having  con« 
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Mraded  serend  ibrts,  waA  nominated  a  Wceroj  and  otl 
flfieeia,  he  took  his  deparliiie  wkhoat  eompleting  the 
•f  the  island.  Boderic«  King  of  Coonaiurht,  sabimtted 
bat  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Biixabeth  that  t 
rednctimi  of  Ireland  was  accomplished. 

In  England,  the  rashness  and  rapacity  of  John,  son 

n.  occasioned  a  mighty  rerolution  in  the  goTemme 

disc(mtented  nobles,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Uanterbnr 

head,  joined  in  a  league  against  the  King.     Pope  Inn* 

formallj  deposed  him,  made  over  his  kingdom  to  the  < 

Fiance,  and  prochiimed  a  crusade  against  him  in  eyi 

try  of  Europe.     John  obtained  an  accommodation 

Pope;  and  in  order  to  secure  his  protection,  he  consen 

cooie  a  vassal  of  the  Church,  both  for  England  and 

engaging  to  pay  his  Holiness,  besides  Peter's  pence,  a 

tribute  of  a  thousand  marks.     But  all  in  Tain ;  the  n< 

sisted  in  their  revolt,  and  forced  the  King  to  grant 

grand  charter  of  Magna  Ckarta^  by  which  he  and  h 

SOTS  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  power  of  exacting 

without  the  counsel  and  advice  of  Parliament ;  whici 

then  include  the  Commons.     He  granted  to  the  city  oi 

and  to  all  cities  and  burghs  in  the  kingdom,  *  a  re 

their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges,  and  the  right  o( 

taxed  except  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  comnr 

ciL    Moreover,  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citiz 

secured  by  this  charter;  one  clause  of  which  expr« 

vided,  that  no  subject  could  be  either  arrested,  imprii 

possessed  of  his  fortune,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  e: 

legal  sentence  of  his  peers,  conform  to  the  ancient 

country.     This  charter,  which  was  renewed  in  var 

2uent  reigns,  forms,  at  this  day,  the  basis  of  ti 
lonstitutiott. 

King  John,  meantime,  rebelled  against  this  c 
caused  it  to  be  rescinded  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  w 
sued  a  boll  of  excommunication  against  the  barons 
far  from  being  disconcerted  or  intimidated,  made 
their  crown  to  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus  Kin 
This  prince  repaired  to  England,  and  there  receive 
and  homage  of  the  grandees  and  the  nation.    Job 
by  all  his  subjects,  attempted  to  take  refuge  in  t 
he  died  in  his  flight  at  the  castle  of  Newark.     H 
a  sadden  change  in  the  minda  and  sentiments  of 
The  barons  forsook  the  standard  of  the  Frenc 
idhed  loond  that  of  yong  Henry,  son  of  King 
kng  and  nnfortonafte  reign  was  a  aoecassion  < 
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intestine  wars.  Edward  L,  son  and  successor  of  Henry  HT.,  as 
determine4  and  conrageous  as  his  father  had  been  weak  and 
indolent,  restored  tranquillity  to  England,  and  made  his  name 
illustrious  by  the  conquest  which  he  made  <^  the  fHriacipality  oi 

Wales. 

This  district,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  was  ruled  by 
its  own  native  princes,  descended  from  the  ancient  British  kings. 
Although  they  had  been  vassals  and  tributaries  of  the  kings  of 
England,  they  exercised »  nevertheless,  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
in  their  own  country.     Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  having  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  insurgents  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  made  some  attempts  to  withdraw  from  the  vassalage  of  the 
English  crown,  Edward  I.  declared  war  against  him  (1282;) 
and  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Menau,  Lewellyn  was  defeated 
and  slain,  with  two  thousand  of  his  followers.     David,  his  bro- 
ther and  successor,  met  with  a  fate  still  more  melancholy.    Hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner  by  Edward,  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  like  a  traitor  (1283.)     The  territory  of  Wales  was 
annexed  to  the  crown;  the  king  created  his  eldest  son  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales ;  a  title  which  has  since  been  borne  by  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  England. 

At  this  period,  the  kingdoms  of  the  North  presented,  in  gen- 
eral, little  else  than  a  spectacle  of  horror  and  carnage.     The 
warlike  and  ferocious  temper  of  the  Northern  nations,  the  want 
of  fixed  and  specific  laws  in  the  succession  of  their  kings,*  gave 
rise  to  innumerable  factions,  encouraged  insolence,  and  foment- 
ed troubles  and  intestine  wars.     An  extravagant  and  supersti- 
tious devotion,  by  loading  the  church  with  wealth,  aggravated 
still  more  the  evils  with  which  these  kingdoms  were  distracted. 
The  bishops  and  the  new  metropolitans,''^  enriched  at  the  ex- 
^T\  ®^  ^^®  crown-lands,  and  rendered  bold  by  their  power, 
and  the  strength  of  their  castles,  domineered  in  the  senate  and 

•n^^^^t'?**'''®'  ''^.'**®  ^^^^«'  *«**  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
wrn^,;  "^  V  •^''  sovereign's  authority.     They  Obtained,  by 
eSihT'  '^'^  T^^""^^  of  tithes,  an^d  the  immunity  of  the 
Se  ^^^^^  \  "^  ^S?  "^^f?  ^^  n»o«^  increased  and  cemented 
moti^  If!^:^,'^'^';!^^    Tins  state  of  trouble  and  internal  com. 
wS  had  .!f  in«  "^'Z  ^**  "t^ur  for  maritime  incarsioos 
^oiXoilt^'^Jl''^  ^^  ^^  Scandinavian  nations.    It  did 
uadJ^S  'C.T^**'?  ^'^  ^^  ^-^"k  ««d  Sweden  from 
^'^'^^T^n^^r.K    ^™'  «^<litions  by  sea,  under  the 
^«  ^o^^^^J^^'Sl^^^  of  the  /agan  nation,  of 

The  ^i^i^llT  ^^y;^^  ambiUou.  to  conquer. 

^>»a  c^miS^^^:^'^  ^"^  ^««*«  o^  the  Baltil  were 
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Kormans,  plandering  and  reTaging  the  prorinoea  and  islands 
•f  Denmsik.  Valdemar  L,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  these  de- 
▼aslatioos,  and  thirsting  moreover  for  the  glory  of  converting  to 
Christianity  those  nations  against  whom  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Germans  had  failed,  attacked  them  at  different  times  with  his 
numerous  flotillas.  He  took  and  pillaged  several  of  their  towns, 
such  as  Arcona  and  Carentz  or  Gartz,  in  the  isle  of  Rugen 
(1168,)  Jalin,  now  called  WoUin,  and  Stettin,  two  seaports  in 
Fomerania  (1176-6.)  He  made  the  princes  of  Rugen  his  vas* 
sals  and  tributaries,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Dantzic  (1165,)  which  originally  was  merely  a  fort  constructed 
by  the  Danes.  Canute  VI.,  son  and  successor  of  Valdemar  L, 
followed  the  example  of  his  father ;  he  reduced  the  princes  of 
Fomerania  (1183)  and  Mecklenburg  (1186,)  and  the  Counts  of 
Schwerin  (1201,)  lo  a  state  of  depeiulence;  he  made  himself 
master  of  Hamburg  and  Lubec,  and  subdued  the  whole  of  Hol- 
stein.  Valdemar  11.  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Slavians, 
and  Lord  of  NordaUnngia.  He  added  Lauenburg,  a  part  of 
Prussia,  Esthonia,  and  the  Isle  of  Oesel,  to  the  conquests  of  his 
predecessors,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  cities  of  Stralsund 
and  Revel  (1209  and  1222.) 

This  prince,  master  of  nearly  the  whole  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  and  raised  to  the  summit  of  prosperity  by  the  superiority 
of  bis  commercial  and  maritime  power,  commanded  for  a  time 
the  attention  of  all  Europe ;  but  an  unforeseen  event  eclipsed 
his  glory,  and  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  victories 
and  his  conquests.     Henry,  Count  of  Schwerin,  one  of  the  vas- 
sals of  Valdemar,  wishing  to  avenge  an  outrage  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  him,  seized  that  prince  by  surprise 
(1223,)  and  detained  him  for  three  years  nrisoner  in  the  castle 
of  Schwerin.     This  circumstance  aroused  the  courage  of  the 
other  vanquished  nations,  who  instantly  took  to  arms.     Adol- 
l^ns,  Count  of  Schauenburg,  penetrated  into  Holstein,  and 
subdued  the  princes  of  Mecklenburg  and  Fomerania,  with  the 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubec.     Valdemar,  restored  to  liberty, 
made  several  efforts  to  reconquer  his  revolted  provinces ;  but  a 
powerful  confederacy  being  formed  against  him,  he  was  defeat- 
ed in  a  battle  fought  (1227,)  at  Bonhoevet,  near  Segeberff,  in 
Holstein.     Of  all  his  conquests,  he  retained  only  tibe  Isle  of 
Rugen,  Esthonia,  and  the  town  of  Revel,  which,  in  course  of 
time,  were  lost  or  abandoned  by  Ids  successors. 

Sweden,  which  had  been  governed  in  succession  by  the  dy« 
nasties  of  StenkU,  Swerkar,  and  Si.  Ericy  was  long  a  prey  to 
imeinal  dissensions,  which  arose  principally  from  the  two  dif- 
ftrent  films  of  worship  professed  and  authoriaed  by  tha  stale. 
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The  whole  nation,  divided  in  their  religions  sentiments, 
themselves  arranged  into  two  Actions,  and  imder  two  reigning 
families,  mutually  hating  and  exasperated  against  each  other, 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  Two,  and  sometixnes  more,  princes 
were  seen  reigning  at  oncej^om  1080  till  1133,  when  the  throne 
began  to  be  occupied  ultimately  by  the  descendants  of  Sweyn 
and  St.  Eric.  During  all  this  time,  violence  usurped  the  place 
of  right,  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  more  than  once  the 
prize  of  assassination  and  treason. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intestine  disorders,  we  find  the  Swedes 
even  attempting  for^gn  conquests.     To  these  they  were  insti- 
gated both  by  the  genius  of  the  age,  which  encouraged  crusades 
and  military  missions,  as  well  as  by  the  desire  of  avenging  the 
piracies  which  the  Finlanders,  and  other  Pagan  tribes  of  the 
North,  committed  from  time  to  time  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden. 
St.  Eric  became  at  once  the  apostle  and  the  conqueror  of  Fin* 
land  (1157;)  he  established  also  a  Swedish  colony  in  Nyland, 
and  subdued   the  provinces  of  Helsingland   and   Jamptland. 
Charles  I.,  son  of  Swerkar,  united  the  kingdom  of  Gothland  to 
Sweden,  and  was  the  first  that  took  the  title  of  these  two  king- 
doms.    Eric,  surnamed  Laspe^  or  the  Lisper,  resumed  the  cru- 
sading system  of  warfare ;  and,  in  the  character  of  a  missionary, 
conquered  Tavastland  and  the  eastern  part  of  Bothnia.    Birger, 
a  prince  of  the  Folkungian  dynasty,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Sweden  in  1250,  conquered,  under  the  same  pretext,  Carelia 
and  Savolax,  and  fortified  Viburg.      He  compelled  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  countries  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion  (1293,) 
and  annexed  them  to  Finland.     We  find,  also,  several  of  the 
Swedish  kings  undertaking  missionary  expeditions  against  their 
Pagan  neighbours  the  Esthonians,  who,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden.     These  ex- 
peditions, which  were  always  esteemed  sacred,  served  as  an 
excuse  for  the  sovereigns  of  the  North  in  avoiding  the  crusades 
to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  they  took  no  part.^ 

Prussia  and  the  Prussians  are  totally  unknown  in  history  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  tenth  century.^  The  author  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Adelbert  of  Prague,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Prussia  in 
the  reign  ef  Otho  III.,  is  the  first  that  mentions  them  under  this 
new  name  (997.)  Two  hundred  years  after,  the  Abb^  of  Oliva, 
surnamed  the  Christian,  became  the  apostle  of  the  Prussians, 
and  was  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  the  first  bishop  of 
Prusaia  (1216.)  This  idolatrous  nation,  haughty  and  indepen- 
dent, and  attached  to  the  reigning  superstition,  having  repulsed 
all  the  efforts  that  were  v^eaiMUy  made  lo  convert  tltem  to 
Chriatianitya  Pope  Honortas  III.,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  age» 
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nUisiied  a  Crusade  agmnst  them  (1218,)  to  proselytize  them 
bf  force.  Armies  of  crusaders  were  poiured  into  Prussia,  and 
overran  the  whole  countiry  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Prussians 
took  cniel  vengeance  on  the  Polonese  of  MasoTia,  who  had 
made  common  cause  against  them  with  the  crusaders  of  the 
Bast  At  length,  Conrad,  duke  of  MasoYia,  finding  himself  too 
weak  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  Prussians,  called  in  the  Teu* 
tonic  knights  to  his  aid ;  and,  anxious  to  secure  for  ever  the  as* 
sistance  and  protection  of  that  order,  he  made  them  a  grant  of 
the  territory  of  Culm ;  and  moreover,  promised  them  whatever 
lands  he  might  conquer  from  the  common  enemy  (1226.)  This 
contract  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II., 
the  knights  speedily  came  into  possession  of  their  new  domin* 
ions  (1230.)  They  extended  themselves  by  degrees  over  all 
Prussia,  after  a  long  and  murderous  war,  which  they  had  car- 
ried on  against  the  idolatrous  natives.  That  country,  which 
had  been  peopled  by  numerous  German  colonies  in  succession, 
did  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Teutonic  order,  until  the 
greater  part  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  had  been  destroyed.  The 
Knights  took  care  to  confirm  their  authority  and  their  religion 
in  Prussia,  by  constructing^  cities  and  forts,  and  founding 
bishoprics  andf  convents.  The  city  of  Koninsberg  ^^  on  the 
Pregel,  was  bailt  in  1255 ;  and  that  of  Marienburg  on  the  No- 
gat,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Order,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  1280. 

The  Teutonic  knights  completed  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try (1283,)  by  the  reduction  of  Sudavia,  the  last  of  the  eleven 
provinces  which  composed  ancient  Prussia.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  a  handful  of  these  knights  should  have  been  able, 
in  so  short  a  time,  to  vanquish  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
inspired  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  emboldened  by  fanaticism 
to  make  the  most  intrepid  and  obstinate  defence.  .  Bat  we  ought 
to  take  into  consideration,  that  the  indulgences  of  the  court  of 
Rome  allured  continually  into  Prussia  a  multitude  of  crusaders 
from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire ;  and  that  the  knights 
gained  these  over  to  their  ranks,  by  distributing  among  them 
the  lands  which  they  had  won  by  conquest.  In  this  way,  their 
numbers  were  incessantly  recruited  by  new  colonies  of  cruse- 
ders,  and  the  nobles  flocked  in  crowds  to  their  standard,  to  seek 
territorial  acquisitions  in  Prussia. 

The  increase  of  commerce  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, led  the  C^ermans  to  discover  the  coasts  of  Livonia.  Some 
merchants  from  Bremen,  on  their  way  to  Wisby,  in  the  island 
of  Gothland,  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic  very  much  frequented  at 
that  time,  were  thrown  by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth- 
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of  the  Dwtna  (1168.)    The  deese  of  gain  induced  then  to  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  natives  of  the  coaniry ;  and, 
from  a  wish  le  give  stability  to  a  brttich  of  comro^ce  which 
might  become  very  lucfatiTe»  they  attempted  to  introduce  the 
Christian  religion  into  Livonia*    A  monk  of  Sweberg  in  Hoi* 
atoin,  named  Mainard,  undertook  this  mission.    He  was  the  first 
Inshop  of  Livonia  (1192,)  and  fixed  his  residence  at  the  castle  of 
Uxkiul,  which  he  strengthened  bv  fortifications.     Berthold,  his 
successor,  wishing  to  accelerate  tne  progress  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  danffers  to  which  lus  mission  exposed  him, 
caused  the  Pope  to  puuish  a  crusade  against  the  Livonians. 
This  zealous  prelato  perished  sword  in  hand,  fighting  against 
the  people  whom  he  intended  to  convert.     The  priests,  after 
this,  were  either  massacred  or  expelled  from  Livonia ;  bui^  in  a 
short  time(  a  new  army  of  crusaders  marched  into  the  country, 
under  the  banner  of  Albert,  the  third  bishop,  who  built  the  city 
of  Riga,  (1200)  which  became  the  seat  of  his  bishopric,  and  aftei^ 
wards  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  Prussia  and  Livonia.     The 
same  prelate  founded  the  military  order  of  the  KnighU  of  Ckrut 
or  Stoord'bearers,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  third  of  all  the  coun- 
tries he  had  conquered.     This  order,  confirmed  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  (1204,)  finding  themselves  too  weak  to  oppose  the 
pagans  of  Livonia,  agreed  to  unite  with  the  Teutonic  order 
(1237,)  who,  at  that  time,  nominated  the  generals  or  provincial 
masters  in  Livonia,  known  by  the  names  of  Heermeister  and 
Landmeister.     Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  confirming  the  union  of 
these  two  orders,  exacted  the  surrender  of  the  districts  of  Revel, 
Wesemberg,  Weisenstein,  and  Hapsal,  to  Valdemar  II.,  which  the 
knights,  with  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Dorpat,  had  taken  from  him 
during  his  captivity.  This  retrocession  was  made  by  an  act  pass- 
ed at  Strensby,  (1238.)     Several  documents  which  still  exist  in 
the  private  archives  of  the  Teutonic  order  at  Koningsberg,  and 
especially  two,  dated  1249  and  1254,  prove  that,  at  this  period, 
the  bishops  of  Riga  still  exercised  superiority,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  over  these  Knights  Sword-bearers,  although  they  were 
united  with  the  Teutonic  order,  which  was  independent  of  these 
bishops.     The  combination  of  these  two  orders  rendered  them  so 
powerful,  that  they  gradually  extended  their  conquesU  over  all 
Prussia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Seroigallia;  but  they  could 
never  succeed  farther  than  to  subject  these  nations  to  a  rigorous 
servitude,  under  pretence  of  conversion. 

Before  we  speak  of  Russia  and  the  other  Eastern  countries  of 
Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  for  a  little  to 
the  Moguls,  whose  conquests  and  depredations  extended,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  firom  the  extremity  of  northern  Asia,  over 
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sk  and  the  greater  pan  of  Europe.  Tlie  native  coantry  of 
ttiU  people  is  fotiiid  to  be  those  same  regions  which  they  still 
iehabit  in  oar  day,  and  which  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
great  otbU  of  China,  between  Eastern  Tartary  and  modem  Buk« 
haria.  They  are  generally  confounded  with  the  Tartars,  from 
wkflm  they  differ  essentiaUy,  both  in  their  appearance  and  man- 
ners, as  well  as  in  their  religion  and  political  institutions.  This 
nalioii  ia  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  ihe  Eluths  ox 
OeUUs^  better  known  br  the  name  of  Caknucs,  and  the  Mognii, 
properly  so  called.  These  latter,  separated  from  the  Caknucs 
by  the  mountains  of  Altai,  are  now  subject  to  the  dominion  of 

The  Moguls,  scarcely  known  at  present  in  the  history  of  Eu« 
rope,  owe  their  greatness  to  the  genius  of  one  man — ^the  famous 
Zinghis  Khan.  This  extraordinary  person,  whose  real  name 
was  Temudgiitj  or,  according  to  Psilius,  DcBmtUtchin^  was  bom 
ia  the  year  1103,  and  originally  nothing  more  than  the  chief  of 
a  particular  horde  of  Moguls,  who  had  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Onon  and  Kerlon,  and  were  tributary  to  the  empire  of 
Kin.  His  first  exploits  were  against  the  other  hordes  of  Mo- 
guls, whom  he  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  aathority.  Em- 
boldened by  success,  he  conceived  the  romantic  idea  of  aspiring 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose,  he  assem- 
bled near  the  source  of  the  river  Onon,  in  1206,  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mogul  hordes,  and  the  generals  of  his  armies.  A  certain 
pretender  to  inspiration,  whom  the  people  regarded  as  a  holy 
man,  appeared  in  the  assembly,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  will 
of  G^  that  Temud^in  should  rule  over  the  whole  earth, — that 
all  nations  should  submit  to  him, — and  that  henceforth  he  should 
bear  the  title  of  Tsckinghis-Khan^  or  Most  Great  Emperor.^ 

In  a  short  time,  this  new  conqueror  subdued  the  two  great 
empires  of  the  Tartars ;  one  of  which,  called  also  the  empire  of 
JQn,  embraced  the  whole  of  Eastern  Tartary,  and  the  northern 
part  of  China ;  the  other,  that  of  KararKitai,  or  the  Khitans,  ex- 
tended over  Western  Tartary,  and  had  its  capital  at  Kaschgar 
in  Bnkharia.^  He  afterwards  attacked  the  Carismian  Sultans 
who  ruled  over  Turkestan,  Transoxiana,  Charasm,  Chora- 
san,  and  all  Persia,  from  Derbent  to  Irak- Arabia  and  the  Indies. 
This  powerful  monarchy  was  overturned  by  Zinghis-Khan,  in 
the  course  of  sit  campaigns ;  and  it  was  during  this  war  that 
the  Moguls,  while  marching  under  the  conduct  of  Toushi,  the 
eldest  son  of  Zinghis-Khan,  against  the  Kipzacs  or  Capchacs, 
to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  made  their  first  inroad  into 
the  Russian  empire.  Zinghis,  after  having  subdued  the  whole 
of  Tangout,  died  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  (1227.)     His- 
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torians  have  remarked  in  him  the  traits  of  a  great  man,  bom 
to  command  others,  but  whose  noble  qualities  were  tarnished  by 
the  ferocity  of  his  nature,  which  took  delight  in  carnage,  plun- 
der, and  devastation.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  recital  of  the 
inexpressible  horrors  exercised  by  this  barbarian,  whose  maxim 
was  to  exterminate,  without  mercy,  all  who  offered  the  least  re- 
sistance to  his  victorious  arms. 

The  successors  of  this  Mogul  conqueror  followed  him  in  his 
career  of  victory.     They  achieved  the  conquest  of  all  China, 
overturned  the  caliphate  of  Bagdat,  and  rendered  the  sultans  of 
Iconium  their  tributaries.^    Octai-Khan,  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  Zinghis,  despatched  from  the  centre  of  China  two  pow- 
erful armies,  the  one  against  Cores,  and  the  other  against  the 
nations  that  lie  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
This  latter  expedition,  which  had  for  its  chiefs  Gayouk,  son  of 
Octai,  and  Batou,  eldest  son  of  Toushi,  and  grandson  of  Zinghis- 
Khan,  after  having  subdued  all  Kipzak,  penetrated  into  Russia, 
which  they  conquered  in  1237.     Hence  they  spread  over  Poland, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea;  they  plundered  cities,  laid  waste  the  country, 
and  carried  terror  and  destruction  wherever  they  went.**    All 
Europe  trembled  at  the  sight  of  these  barbarians,  who  seemed 
as  if  they  wished  to  make  the  whole  earth  one  vast  empire  o( 
desolation.     The  empire  of  the  Moguls  attained  its  highest  point 
of  elevation  under  Cublai,  grandson  of  Zinghis,  towards  the  end 
of  the  13th  century.     From  south  to  north,  it  extended  from 
the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Indies,  to  the  extremity  of  Siberia; 
and  from  east  to  west,  from  Japan  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland  in  Europe.     China,  and  Chinese  Tartary  formed 
the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  Great  Khan ; 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  dominions  were  governed  by  princes 
of  the  family  of  Zinghis  Khan,  who  either  acknowledged  the 
Great  Khan  as  their  supreme  master,  or  had  their  own  particular 
kings  and  chiefs  that  paid  him  tribute.     The  principal  subordi- 
nate Khans  of  the  race  of  Zinghis,  were  those  of  Persia,  Zagatai, 
and  Kipzac.     Their  dependence  on  the  Great  Khan  or  emperor 
of  China,  ceased  entirely  on  the  death  of  Cublai  (1294,)  and  the 
power  of  the  Moguls  soon  became  extinct  in  China.*^ 

As  for  the  Moguls  of  Kipzac,  their  dominion  extended  over 
all  the  Tartar  countries  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Euxine,  as  also  over  Russia  and  the  Crimea.  Batou-Khao, 
eldest  son  of  Toushi,  was  the  founder  of  this  dynasty.  Being 
addicted  to  a  wandering  life,  the  Khans  of  Kipzac  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  passing  from  one  place  to  another  with 
their  tents  and  flocks,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mogul  and 
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Tartar  nations.^  The  principal  sect  of  these  Khans  was  called 
the  Grand  or  Gulden  Horde  or  the  Horde  of  KipzaCt  which  was 
iong^  an  object  of  the  greatest  terror  to  the  Russians,  Poles, 
Lithuanians  and  Hungarians.  Its  glory  declined  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  entirely  disappeared  under 
the  last  Khan  Achmet,  in  14^1.  A  few  separate  hordes  were 
all  that  remained,  detached  from  the  grand  horde,  such  as  those 
of  Gassan,  Astracan,  Siberia  and  the  Crimea ; — all  of  which  were 
in  their  turn  subdued  or  extirpated  by  the  Russians.^ 

A  crowd  of  princes,  descendants  of  Vlademir  the  Great,  had 
shared  among  them  the  Tast  dominions  of  Russia.  One  of  these 
princes  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Grand  Duke,  exercised  cer- 
tain rights  of  superiority  over  the  rest,  who  nevertheless  acted 
the  part  of  petty  sovereigns,  and  made  war  on  each  other.  The 
capital  of  these  Grand  Dukes  was  Kiow,  which  was  also  regard* 
ed  as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  Andrew  I.  prince  of  Suzdal, 
having  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  (1167,)  fixed  his  resi« 
dence  at  Vlademir  on  the  river  Kliazma,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a 
kind  of  political  schism,  the  con  sequences,  of  which  were  most 
fatal  to  the  Russians.  The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Kiow,  with  its 
dependent  principalities,  detached  themselves  by  degrees  from 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  finally  became  a  prey  to  the  Lithu- 
anians and  Poles. 

In  the  midst  of  these  divisions  and  intestine  broils,  and  when 
Russia  was  struggling  with  difficulty  against  the  Bulgarians, 
Polawzians,^^  and  other  barbarous  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  attacked  by  the  Moguls  under 
Zinghis  Khan.  Toushi,  eldest  son  of  that  conqueror,  having 
marched  round  th^Caspian,  in  order  to  attack  the  Polowzians, 
encountered  on  his  passage  the  Princes  of  Kiow,  who  ware 
allies  of  that  people.  The  battle  which  he  fought  (1223,)  oa 
the  banks  of  the  river  Kalka,  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
lecorded  in  history.  The  Russians  were  totally  defeated ;  six 
of  their  princes  perished  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  whole 
of  Western  Russia  was  laid  open  to  the  conqueror.  The  Mo- 
guls penetrated  as  far  as  Novogorod,  wasting  the  whole  country 
on  their  march  with  fire  and  sword.  They  returned  by  the  same 
route,  but  without  extending  their  ravages  farther.  In  1237 
they  made  a  second  invasion,  under  the  conduct  of  Baton,  son 
of  Toushi,  and  governor  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  This  prince,  after  having  vanquished  the  Polow* 
zians  and  Bulgarians,  that  is,  the  whole  country  of  KipzaOt 
entered  the  north  of  Russia,  where  he  took  Rngen  and  Moscow, 
and  cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  the  Russians  near  Kolomna. 
Several  other  towns  ia  this  part  of  Etuaaia  were  sacked  by  tha 
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Moguls,  in  the  commencement  of  the  following  year.  The 
family  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Juri  II.,  perished  in  the  sack  of  Vla- 
demir ;  and  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle  which  he  fought  with 
the  Moguls  near  the  river  Sita.  Baton  extended  his  conquests 
in  Northern  Russia  as  far  as  the  city  Torshok,  in  the  territory  of 
NoTogorod.  For  some  years  he  continued  his  ravages  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Russia ;  where,  among  others,  he  took  Kiow» 
Kaminiec  in  Podolia,  Vlad'emir  and  Halitsch.  From  this  we 
may  date  the  fall  of  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Kiow,  or  Western 
Russia,  which,  with  its  dependent  principalities  in  the  following 
century,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles. 
As  for  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Vlademir,  which  comprehended 
Eastern  and  Northern  Russia,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Moguls 
or  Tartars,  whose  terrible  yoke  it  wore  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.*^ 

An  extraordinary  person  who  appeared  at  this  disastrous 
crisis,  preserved  that  part  of  Russia  from  sinking  into  total 
ruin.     This  was  Prince  Alexander,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
Jaroslaus  IL,  who  obtained  the  epithet  or  surname  of  Newski, 
from  a  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Knights  of  Livonia 
near  the  Neva,  (1241.)      Elevated  by  the  Khan  Batou,  to  the 
dignity  of  Grand  Duke  (1245,)  he  secured,  by  his  prudent  con- 
duct, his  punctuality  in  paying  tribute,  and  preserving  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  good  will  of  these  new 
masters  of  Russia,  during  his  whole  reign.     When  this  great 
prince  died  in  1261,  his  name  was  enrolled  in  their  calendar  of 
saints.     Peter  the  Great  built,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  a  con- 
vent on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
A.lexander  Newski ;  and  the  Empress  Catherine  I.,  instituted 
an  order  of  knighthood  that  was  also  called  after  the  name  of 
that  prince. 

Poland,  which  was  divided  among  several  princes  of  the 
Piast  dynasty,  had  become,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  a 
prey  to  intestine  factions,  and  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
neighbouring  barbarians.     These  divisions,  the  principal  source 
of  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  Poland,  continued  down  to  the 
death  of  Boleslaus  II.  (1138,)  who,  having  portioned  his  es- 
tates among  his  sons,  ordered  that  the  eldest  should  retain  the 
district  of  Cracow,  nnder  the  title  of  Monarch,  and  that  he 
should  exercise  the  rights  of  superiority  over  the  provincial 
dukes  and  princes,  his  brothers.     This  clause,  which  might 
iunre  prevented  the  dismemberment  of  the  state,  served  only  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  discord  among  these  coUegatory  princes. 
Uladislaus,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  eldest  of  these 
#•08,  having  attempted  to  disposseM  his  brothers  (1146,)  tboy 
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me  in  arms,  expelled  him  from  Poland,  and  obliged  his  de- 
scendants to  content  themselves  with  Silesia.  His  sons  founded, 
in  that  country,  numerous  families  of  dukes  and  princes,  who 
introduced  German  colonies  into  Silesia ;  all  of  which,  in  course 
of  time,  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia.  Conrad,  son 
of  Casimir  the  Just,  and  grandson  of  Boleslaus  III.,  waft  the 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Cujavia  and  Masovia.  It  was  this 
prince  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
against  the  Pagans  of  Prussia,  and  established  that  order  in 
the  territory  of  Culm  (1230.) 

The  Moguls,  afler  having  vanquished  Russia,  took  posses- 
sion of  Poland  (1240.)  Having  gained  the  victory  at  the  battle 
of  Schiedlow,  they  set  fire  to  Cracow,  and  then  marched  to 
Lignitz  in  Silesia,  where  a  numerous  army  of  crusaders  were 
assembled  under  the  command  of  Henry,  duke  of  Breslau. 
This  prince  was  defeated,  and  slain  in  the  action.  The  whole 
of  Silesia,  as  well  as  Moravia,  was  cruelly  pillaged  and  deso- 
lated by  the  Moguls. 

Hungary,  at  this  period,  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  warlike 
and  barbarous  nation,  the  ferocity  of  whose  manners  cannot  be 
better  attested  than  by  the  laws  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Ladis- 
iaus  and  Coloman,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.    Crimes  were  then  punished  either  with 
tlie  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  some  member  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
eye,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  ice.     These  laws  were  published  in 
their  general  assemblies,  which  were  composed  of  the  king, 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
elergy  and  the  free  men.     All  the  other  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive power  pertained  to  the  kings,  who  made  war  and  peace  at 
their  pleasure;  while  the  counts  or  governors  of  provinces 
claimed  no  power  either  personal  or  hereditary.^^ 

Under  a  government  so  despotic,  it  was  easy  for  the  kings 
of  Hungary  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  states.  Ladis- 
laus  took  from  the  Greeks  the  dntehy  of  Sirmium  (1060,)  com- 
prising the  lower  part  of  Sclavonia.  This  same  prince  extend* 
ed  his  conquests  into  Croatia,  a  country  which  was  governed 
for  several  ages  by  the  Slavian  princes,  who  possessed  Upper 
Sclavonia,  and  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  ancient  Illyria  and 
Dalmatia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Croatia.  Dircislaus 
was  the  first  of  these  princes  that  took  the  title  of  king  (in  964.) 
Demetrius  Swinimir,  one  of  his  successors,  did  homage  to  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See  (1078«) 
The  line  of  these  kings  having  become  extinct  some  time  after, 
Ladislaus,  whose  sister  had  been  married  to  Demetrius  Swim- 
mil,  took  advanta^  of  the  commotion  that  had  arisen  in  Croatia, 
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and  coDQuered  a  mat  part  of  that  kingdom  (1001,)  and  es- 
pecially Upper  Sclavonia,  which  was  one  of  its  dependencies. 
Goioman  completed  their  conquest  in  1102,  andahe  same  year 
he  was  crowned  at  Belgrade  king  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  In 
.  course  of  a  few  years,  he  subdued  the  maritime  cities  of  Dal« 
matia,  such  as  Spalatro,  Trau,  and  Zara,  which  he  took  from 
the  republic  of  Venice.^  The  kingdom  of  Rama  or  Bosnia, 
fell  al  the  same  time  under  his  power.  He  took  the  title  of 
King  of  Rama  (1103;)  andBelall.,  his  successor,  made  over 
the  dutchy  of  Bosnia  to  Ladislaus,  his  younger  son.  The  so« 
vereignty  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary  was  also  occasionally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  princes  and  kings  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
and  even  by  the  Russian  princes  of  Halitsch  and  Wolodimir. 

These  conquests  gave  rise  to  an  abuse  which  soon  proved 
fatal  to  Hungary.  The  kings  claimed  for  themselves  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  newly  conquered  provinces  in  favour  of  their 
younger  sons,  to  whom  they  granted  them  under  the  title  of 
dutchies,  and  with  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  These  latter  made 
use  of  their  supreme  power  to  excite  factions  and  stir  up  civil  wars. 

The  reign  of  King  Andrew  XL  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
revolution  which  happened  in  the  government  (1217.)     This 
prince  having  undertaken  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  which 
he  equipped  at  an  extravagant  and  ruinous  expense,  the  nobles 
availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  augment  their  own  power, 
and  usurp  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  crown.     Corruption^ 
had  pervaded  every  branch  of  the  administration ;  and  the  king, ' 
after  his  return,  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  remedy  the 
disorders  of  the  government,  and  recruit  his  exhausted  finances. 
At  length  he  adopted  the  plan  of  assembling  a  general  Diet 
(1222,)  in  which  was  passed  the  famous  decree  or  Golden  BtdL 
which  forms  the  basis  of  that  defective  constitution  which  pre- 
vails in  Hungary  at  this  dav.     The  property  of  the  clergy  and 
the  noblesse  were  there  declared  exempt  from  taxes  and  military 
cess ;  the  nobles  acquired  hereditary  possession  ot  the  royal 
^ants  which  they  had  received  in  recompense  for  their  services ; 
they  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  marching  at  their  own 
expense  on  any  expedition  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  even  the 
right  of  resistance  was  allowed  them,  in  case  the  king  should 
mfrin^e  any  article  of  the  decree.    It  was  this  king  cdso  (An- 
drew ll.)  that  conferred  several  important  privileges  and  immu- 
nities on  the  Saxons,  or  Germans  of  Transylvania,  who  had  been 
invited  thither  b^  Geisa  II.  about  the  year  1142.  ; 

Under  the  reign  of  Bela  IV.  (1241,)  Hungary  was  suddenly 
inundated  with  an  army  of  Moguls,  commanded  bv  several  chiefs, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Batou,  the  son  of  Toushi,  and  Ga« 
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jooky  son  of  the  great  Klian  Octai.  The  Hunganans,  tank  io 
efiemliiacy  and  lining  in  perfect  security,  had  ne^ected  to  pro- 
Tide  in  time  for  their  defence.  Haying  at  length  rallied  round 
the  banner  of  their  king,  they  pitched  their  camp  very  negli- 
gently on  the  banks  of  the  Saio,  where  they  were  surprised  by 
the  Moguls,  who  made  terrible  havoc  of  them.  Coloman,  the 
king's  brother,  was  slain  in  the  action ;  and  the  king  himself 
succeeded  with  difficulty  in  saying  himself  among  the  isles  ol 
Dalmalia.  The  whole  of  Hungary  was  now  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  who  penetrated  with  his  yictorions  troops  mto 
SclATonia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bn^ifaria; 
every  where  glutting  his  fury  with  the  blood  of  the  peojde, 
vnich  he  shed  in  torrents.  These  barbarians  seemed  determin- 
ed to  fix  their  residence  in  Hungary,  when  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  Khan  Octai,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Gayouk  to  the 
throne  of  China,  induced  them  to  abandon  their  conquest  in  less 
dkan  three  years,  and  return  to  the  East  loaded  with  immense 
booty.  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Bela  yentured  from  his 
place  of  retreat  and  repaired  to  Hungary,  where  he  assembled 
the  remains  of  his  subjects,  who  were  wandering  in  the  forests, 
or  concealed  among  the  mountains.  He  rebuilt  the  cities  that 
were  laid  in  ashes,  imported  new  colonies  from  Croatia,  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and  Saxony ;  and,  by  degrees,  restored  life  and 
vigour  to  the  state,  which  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  the 
Moguls. 

The  Empire  of  the  Greeks,  at  this  time,  was  gradually  verg- 
ing towards  its  downfall.  Harassed  on  the  east  by  the  Selju- 
Idan  Turks,  infested  on  the  side  of  the  Danube  by  the  Hunga- 
rians, the  Patzinacites,  the  Uzes  and  the  Cnnians  ;  ^  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  factious  and  intestine  wars,  that  Empire  was  making 
bat  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  its  enemies, 
when  it  was  suddenly  threatened  with  entire  destruction  by  the 
effects  of  the  fourth  crusade.  The  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus  had 
been  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexius  III.  (1195,)  who  had 
cruelly  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  The  son  of  Isaac,  called 
also  Alexins,  found  means  to  save  his  life ;  he  repaired  to  2bra, 
in  Dalmatia  (1203,)  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Crusaders,  who, 
after  having  assisted  the  Venetians  to  recover  that  rebellious 
city,  were  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  for  Palestine.  The  young 
Alexius  offered  to  indemnify  the  Crusaders  for  the  expenses  of 
any  expedition  which  they  might  undertake  in  his  favour ;  he 
gave  them  reason  to  expect  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches,  and 
considerable  supplies,  both  in  men  and  money,  to  assist  them  in 
reconquering  the  Holy  Lfand.  Yielding  to  these  solicitations, 
the  alued  chieb,  initead  of  pasainffdirectly  to  Syria,  set  sail  te 
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ConstaniiQople*  They  imoiediately  laid  aiem  to  die  ctty»  ex* 
pelled  tbe  usurper,  and  teetered  leaac  to  tbe  tnrone»  in  conjanc* 
tion  with  hie  son  Alexius. 

Scarcely  had  the  Crusaders  quitted  Constantinople*  when  a 
new  revolution  happened  there.  Another  Alexius,  sumamed 
Mourzoujki  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
having  procured  the  death  of  the  Emperors  Isaac  and  Alexius, 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  throne.  The  Crusaders  imme* 
diately  returned,  again  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  which  they 
took  by  assault ;  and  after  having  slain  the  usurper,  they  elected 
a  new  Emperor  in  the  person  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  and 
one  of  the  noble  Crusaders.  ^  This  event  transferred  the  Greek 
Empire  to  the  Latins  (1204.)  It  was  followed  by  a  union  of 
the  two  churches,  which,  however,  was  neither  general  nor  per- 
manent, as  it  terminated  with  the  reign  of  the  Latins  at  Con 
atantittople. 

Meantime,  the  Crusaders  divided  among  themselves  the  pro* 
Tinces  of  the  Gredc  Empire, — both  those  which  they  had  al* 
ready  seized,  and  those  whidi  yet  remained  to  be  conquered. 
The  greater  part  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  Greece, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Euxine ;  the  islands  of 
the  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  and  those  of  the  Adriatic,  were  ad* 
judged  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Mont* 
ferrat,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  crusade,  obtained  for  his 
share  the  island  of  Crete  or  Candia,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the 
Emmre  beyond  the  Bosphonis.  He  afterwards  sold  Candia  to 
the  Venetians,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  1207.  The  other 
chiefs  of  the  CrusadeiB  had  also  their  portions  of  the  dismem* 
bered  {Hrovinces.  None  of  them,  however,  were  to  possess  the 
countries  that  were  assigned  them,  except  under  the  title  of  vas* 
sals  to  the  EmiHre*  and  by  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
Baldwin. 

In  the  midst  of  this  generd  overthrew,  several  of  tbe  Ofeek 
princes  attempted  to  preserve  the  feeble  remains  of  their  Em* 
pire.  Theodore  Lascaris,  sonnn^law  ojf  the  Emperor  Alexias 
III.,  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  provinces  in  Asia. 
He  had  made  himself  master  of  Bith3fnia,  Lydia,  part  of  tbe 
coasts  of  the  Archipelago,  and  Phrygia,  and  was  crowned  Em* 
peror  at  Nice  in  1206.  About  the  same  period,  Alexius  and 
David  Commenus,  grandsons  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Lt 
having  taken  shelter  in  Pontus,  laid  there  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Eo^Hre,  which  had  for  its  capital  the  city  of  Trebizond. 

At  length  Michael  Anffelus  Commenus  took  possession  ot 
Dorazzo,  which  he  erected  into  a  considerable  state,  extending 
from  Durazio  to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  comprehending  Epi* 
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MS,  Acaznania,  Eiolia,  and  part  of  Tbessaly.  All  these  jNrincee 
assumed  the  rank  and  dignity  of  Emperors.  The  most  powe^- 
fal  among  them  was  Theodore  Lascaris,  Emperor  of  Nice.  His 
sttccessors  found  little  difficulty  in  resuming,  by  degrees,  their 
saperioority  oyer  the  Latin  Emperors.  They  reduced  them  at 
last  to  the  single  city  of  Constantinople,  of  which  Michael  Pa- 
leologus,  Emperor  of  Nice,  undertooJc  the  siege ;  and,  with  the 
aaaistaBoe  of  ihe  Genoese  yessels,  he  made  himself  master  of  it 
HI  1261.  Baldwin  IL,  the  last  of  the  Latin  Emperors,  fled  to 
the  Isle  of  Negropont,  whence  he  passed  into  Italy ;  and  his  ' 
conqueror  bec^ne  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Emperors  of  die  House 
of  Paleologus,  that  reigned  at  Constantinople  until  the  taking  ot 
hMi  capital  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

h  now  remains  (ot  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  revolutions  of 
Asia,  closely  connected  with  those  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the 
crusades  and  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Empire  of 
the  Seljukian  Turks  had  been  diyided  into  seyeral  dynasties  or 
distinct  sovereignties ;  the  Atabeks  of  Irak,  and  a  number  of 
petty  prmces,  reigned  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
the  Fatimite  Caliphs  of  Egypt  were  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and 
part  of  Palestine,  when  the  mania  of  the  crusades  conyerted  that 
region  of  the  East  into  a  theatre  of  carnage  and  devastation* 
For  two  hundred  years  Asia  was  seen  contending  with  EuropOi 
and  the  ChristiaB  nations  making  the  most  extraordinary  efibrts 
to  maintain  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  against  the  arms  of  ^the  Mahometans. 

At  length  there  arose  among  the  Mussulmans  a  man  of  si:^ 
peiior  genius,  who  rendered  himself  formidable  by  his  warlike 
piowess  to  the  Chdsdans  in  the  East,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
fruits  of  their  numerous  yictories.  This  conqueror  was  the 
fiunons  Saladin,  or  Sakheddin,  the  son  of  Ayoub  or  Job,  and 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayoubites.  The  Atabek  Noured* 
din,  son  of  Amadoddin  Zenghi,  had  sent  him  into  Egypt  (116^ 
to  assist  the  Fatimtte  Caliph  against  the  Franks,  or  Crusaders 
of  the  West.  While  there,  he  was  declared  vizier  and  general 
of  the  armies  of  the  Caliph ;  and  so  well  had  he  established  his 
power  in  that  coontry,  that  he  efiected  the  substitution  of  the 
Abassidian  Caliphs  in  place  of  the  Fatimites ;  and  ultimately 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Sultan  on  the  death  of  Nourea- 
din  (1171,)  tmder  whom  he  had  served  in  the  quality  of  lieu- 
tenant Haying  vanquished  Egypt,  he  next  subdued  the 
dominions  of  Nouredcyn  in  Syria ;  and,  after  having  extended 
his  Tictorias  over  this  nrovinca,  as  well  as  Mesopotamia,  Assyria. 
Armenia  and  Arabia,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  -Christians 
in  Pdeetine,  whom  he  had  heauned  in,  as  iit  wero»  with  his 
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conqaests.  These  princes,  separated  into  petty  soTereignties, 
divided  by  mutual  jealousy,  and  a  prey  to  the  distractions  of 
anarchy,  soon  yielded  to  the  valour  of  the  heroic  Mussolman. 
The  battle  which  they  fought  (1187,)  at  Hittin,  near  Tiberias 
(or  Tabaria,)  was  decisive.  The  Christians  sustained  a  total 
defeat ;  and  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  weak  prince  without  talents, 
and  the  last  King  of  Jerusalem,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. All  the  cities  of  Palestine  opened  their  gates  to  Saladin, 
either  voluntarily  or  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Jerusalem  sur- 
rendered after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days.  This  defeat  rekindled 
the  zeal  of  the  Christians  in  the  West ;  and  the  most  powerful 
sovereigns  in  Europe  were  again  seen  conducting  innumerable 
armies  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  talents  and 
bravery  of  Saladin  rendered  all  their  efforts  unavailing ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  murderous  siege  for  three  years,  that  they 
succeeded  in  retaking  the  city  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre ;  and  thus 
arresting  for  a  short  space  the  total  extermination  of  the  Chris'- 
tians  in  the  East. 

On  the  death  of  Saladin,  whose  heroism  is  extolled  by  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  Mahometan  authors,  his  Empire  was  divided 
among  his  sons.     Several  princes,  his  dependants,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Ayoubites,  reigned  afterwards  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Armenia,  and  Yemen  or  Arabia  the  Happy.     These  princes 
quarrelling  and  making  war  with  each  other,  their  territories 
fell,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mame- 
lukes.    These  Mamelukes  (an  Arabic  word  which  signifies  a 
slave)  were  Turkish  or  Tartar  captives,  whom  the  Syrian  mer- 
chants purchased  from  the  Moguls,  and  sent  into  Egypt  under 
the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Saleh,  of  the  Ayoubite  dynasty.     That 
prince  bought  them  in  vast  numbers,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
trained  to  the  exercise  of  arms  in  one  of  the  maritime  cities  of 
Egypt.**  From  this  school  he  raised  them  to  the  highest  offices 
of  trust  in  the  state,  and  even  selected  from  them  his  own  body 
guard.     In  a  very  short  time,  these  slaves  became  so  numerous 
and  so  powerful,  that,  in  the  end,  they  seized  the  government, 
after  having  assassinated  the  Sultan  Touran  Shah,  (son  and 
successor  of  Saleh,)  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  disentangle 
himself  of  their  chains,  and  recover  the  authority  which  they 
had  usurped  over  him.     This  revolution  (1250)  happened  in  the 
very  presence  of  St.  Louis,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Mansoura,  had  just  concluded  a  trace  of  ten  yean 
with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.    The  Mameluke  Ibeg,  who  was  at 
first  appointed  regent  or  Atabek,  was  soon  after  prockiimed  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt. 

Tl^  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  existed  in  Egypt  for  the 
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8f§ee  of  263  years.  Theif  numbers  being  constantly  lecniited 
mr  Turkish  or  Circassian  slaves,  they  disposed  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  their  pleasure ;  and  the  crown  generally  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  most  audacious  of  the  gang,  prorided  he  was  a  na- 
tire  of  Turkistan.  These  Mameliuces  had  even  the  courage  to 
^tack  the  Moguls,  and  took  from  them  the  kingdoms  of  Damas- 
cus and  Aleppo  in  Syria  (1210,)  of  which  the  Tatter  had  dispos- 
sessed the  Ayonbite  princes.  All  the  princes  of  this  latter 
dynasty,  with  those  of  Syria  and  Yemen,  adopted  the  expedient 
01  submitting  to  the  Mamelukes ;  who,  in  order  to  become  mas- 
ters of  all  Syria,  had  only  to  reduce  the  cities  and  territories 
which  the  Franks,  or  Christians  of  the  West,  stiJi  retained  in 
tbeir  possession.  They  first  attacked  the  principality  of  Antioch, 
which  they  soon  conquered  (1268.)  They  next  turned  their 
arms  against  the  county  of  Tripoli,-  the  capital  of  which  they 
took  by  assault  (1289.)  The  city  of  Ptolemais  shared  the  same 
hte ;  after  an  obstinate  and  murderous  siege,  it  was  carried 
sword  in  hand.  Tyre  surrendered  on  capitulation ;  and  the 
Franks  were  entirely  expelled  from  Syria  and  the  East  in  the 
year  ]^91. 


CHAPTER  TI. 

PBBIOO  V. 

From  Pope  Boniface  VIll.  to  the  taking  of  ConstantinopU  by 

the  Turks,    a.  d.  1300—1453. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Pontifical  power 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur.  The  Popes  proudly  assumed 
the  title  of  Masters  of  the  World ;  and  asserted  that  their  author^ 
ity,  by  divine  right,  comprehended  every  other,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Boniface  VIII.  went  even  farther  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  done.  According  to  him,  the  secular  power  was 
nothing  else  than  a  mere  emanation  from  the  ecclesiastical; 
and  this  double  power  of  the  Pope  was  even  made  an  article  oi 
belief,  and  founded  on  the  sacred  scriptures.  *'  God  has  in- 
trusted," said  he,  "  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  two  swords, 
the  one  spiritual,  and  the  other  temporal.  The  former  can  be 
exercised  by  the  church  alone ;  the  other,  by  the  secular  princes^ 
for  the  service  of  the  church,  and  in  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  Pope.  This  latter,  that  is,  the  temporal  sword,  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  former ;  and  all  teiiworal  authority  necessarily  de- 
pends on  the  spiritual;  which  judges  it ;  whereas  God  alone  can 
judge  the  spiritual  power.    Finally,"  added  he, "  it  is  absolutely 
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indispensable  to  salvation,  that  every  human  creature  be  snlriect 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome."  This  same  Pope  published  the  first 
Jubilee  (1300,)  with  plenary  indulgence  for  ail  who  should  visit 
the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  An  immense 
crowd  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  flocked  to  this  capital  of 
the  Western  world,  and  filled  its  treasury  with  their  pious 
contributions.^ 

The  spiritual  power  of  the  Popes,  and  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  clergy,  was  moreover  increased  every  day,  by  means  of 
dUpenmtions  and  appeals^  which  had  multiplied  exceedingly 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  They 
disposed,  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  of  the  dignities  and  be- 
nefices of  the  Church,  and  imposed  taxes  at  their  pleasure  on 
all  the  clergy  in  Christendom.  Collectors  or  treasurers  were 
established  by  them,  who  superintended  the  levying  of  the 
dues  they  had  found  means  to  exact,  under  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent denominations.  These  collectors  were  empowered,  by 
means  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  proceed  against  those  who 
should  refuse  to  pay.  They  were  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  legates  who  resided  in  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and 
seized  with  avidity  every  occasion  to  extend  the  usurpation  of 
the  Pope.  Moreover,  in  support  of  these  legates  appeared  a 
vast  number  of  Religious  and  Mendicant  Orders,  founded  in 
those  ages  of  ignorance ;  besides  legions  of  monks  dispersed 
over  all  the  states  of  Christendom. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  influence  of  the  papal 
authority  over  the  temporalities  of  princes.     We  find  them  w- 
terferlng  in  all  their  quarrels — addressing  their  conmiands  to 
all  without    distinction-~enjoining  some  to  lay  down   their 
arms — ^receiving  others  under  their  protection — ^rescinding  and 
annulling  their  acts  and  proceedings — summoning  them  to  their 
court,  and  acting  as  arbiters  in  their  disputes.     The  history  of 
the  Popes  is  the  history  of  all  Europe.     They  assumed  the 
privilege  of  legitimating  the  sons  of  kings,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  the  succession;  they  forbade  sovereigns  to  tax  the 
clergy ;  they  claimed  a  feudal  superiority  over  all,  jind  exer- 
cised it  over  a  very  great  number ;  they  conferred  royalty  on 
those  who  were  ambitious  of  power ;  they  released  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  dethroned  sovereigns  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  laid  kingdoms  and  empires  under  interdict,  to 
avenge  their  own  quarrels.     We  find  them  disposing  of  the 
states  of  excommunicated  princes,  as  well  as  those  of  heretics 
and  their  followers ;  of  islands  and  kingdoms  newly  discovered; 
of  the  property  of  infidels  or  schismatics  ;  and  even  of  Catholics 
who  refused  to  bow  before  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  Popes.* 
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Thus,  it  is  obyious  that  the  Court  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  enjoyed  a  conspicuous  preponderance  in- the  political 
system  of  Europe.     But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  af* 
&irs,  this  power,  vast  and  formidable  as  it  was,  began,  from  the 
fborteenth  century,  gradually  to  diminish.     The  mightiest  em- 
pires hare  their  appointed  term  ;  and  the  highest  stage  of  their 
eleTation  is  often  the  ^t  step  of  their  decline.    .Kings,  be- 
coming- more  and  more  enlightened  as  to  their  true  interests, 
learned  to  support  the  rights  and  the  majesty  of  their  crowns, 
against   the  encroachments  of  the  Popes.     Those  who  MPere 
Tassals  and  tributaries  of  the  Holy  See,  gradually  shook  off  the 
yoke  ;    even  the  clergy,  who  groaned  under  the  weight  of  this 
spiritual  despotism,  joined  the  secular   princes  in  repressing 
these  abuses,  and  restraining  within  proper  bounds  a  power  which 
was  making  incessant  encroachments  on  their  just  prerogatives. 
Among  the  causes  which  operated  the  downfall  of  the  Pon- 
tifica]   power,  may  be  ranked  the  excess  of  the  power   itself, 
and  the  abuses  of  it  made  by  the  Popes.     Pv  issuing  too  often 
their  anathemas  and  interdicts,  they  rendered  them  useless  and 
contemptible ;  and  by  their  haughty  treatment  of  the  greatest 
princes,  they  learned  to  become  inflexible  and  boundless  in  their 
own  pretensions.     An  instance  of  this  may  be  recorded,  in  the 
fiunoas  dispute  which  arose  between  Boniiace  VIII.  and  Philip 
the  Fair,  King  of  France.     Not  content  with  constituting  him- 
self judge  between  the  King  and  his  vassal  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, that  Pontiff  maintained,  that  the  King  could  not  exac^ 
subsidies  from  the  clergy  without  his  permission  ;  and  that  the 
right  of  Regale  (or  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics)  which 
the  Crown  enjoyed,  was  an  abuse  which  should  not  be  tolera-^ 
ted.'    He  treated  as  a  piece  of  insanity  the  prohibition  of 
Philip  against  exporting  either  gold  or  silver  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  sent  an  order  to  all  the  prelates  in  France  to  repair 
in  person  to  Rome  on  the  1st  of  November,  there  to  advise 
measures  for  correcting  the  King  and  reforming  the  State.     He 
declared,  formally,  that  the  King  was  subject  to  the  Pope,  as 
well  in  temporal  as  spiritusd  matters ;  and  that  it  was  a  fool- 
ish persuasion  to  suppose  that  the  King  had  no  superior  on 
earth,  and  was  not  dependent  on  the  supreme  Pontiff.- 

Philip  ordered  the  papal  bull  which  contained  these  ex- 
travagant assertions  to  be  burnt ;  he  forbade  his  ecclesiastics  to 
leave  the  realm ;  and  having  twice  assembled  the  States-Oe- 
neral  of  the  kingdom  (1302 — 3,)  he  adopted,  with  their  advice 
and  approbation,  measures  against  these  dangerous  pretensions 
of  the  uourt  of  Home.  The  Three  Estates,  who  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  these  Asaembliesy  declared  themselves  strongly 
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in  favour  of  the  King,  and  the  independence  of  the  crown.  In 
consequence,  the  excommunication  which  the  Pope  had  threat- 
ened against  the  King  proved  ineffectual.  Philip  made  his 
appeal  to  a  future  assembly,  to  which  the  three  orders  of  the 
State  adhered.** 

The  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a  prince  of  superior  merit, 
having  incurred  the  censures  of  the  Church  for  defending  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  could  not  obtain  absolu- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  most  humiliating  condescensions,  and 
the  offer  which  he  made  to  resign  the  Imperial  dignity,  and 
surrender  himself,  his  crown  and  his  property,  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Pope.     He  was  loaded  with  curses  and  anathemas,  after 
a  series  of  various   proceedings  which   had    been    instituted 
against  him.     The  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  on  this  occasion, 
far  surpassed  all  those  of  his  predecessors.     "  May  God  (said 
he,  in  speaking  of  the  Emperor)  smite  him  with  madness  and 
disease;  may  heaven  crush  him  with  its  thunderbolts;    may 
thcr  wrath  of  God,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  fall  on 
him  in  this  world  and  the  next ;  may  the  whole  universe  com- 
bine against  him  ,*  may  the  earth  swallow  him  up  alive;  may 
his  name  perish  in  the  first  generation,  and  his  memory  disap- 
pear from  the  earth ;   mav  all  the  elements  conspire  against 
him ;  may  his  children,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  nis  enemies, 
be  massacred  before  the  eyes  of  their  father."     The  indignity 
of  such  proceedings  roused  the  attention  of  the  princes  and 
states  of  the  Empire ;  and  on  the  representation  of  the  Electo* 
ral  College,  they  thought  proper  to  check  these  boundless  pre- 
tensions of  the  ropes,  by  a  decree  which  was  passed  at  the  Diet 
of  Frankfort  in  1338.     This  decree,  regarded  as  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  Empire,  declared,  in  substance,  that  the  Imperial 
dignity  held  only  of  God;  that  he  whom  the  Electors  had 
chosen  emperor  by  a  plurality  of  suffrages,  was,  in  virtue  of  that 
election,  a  true  king  and  emperor,  and  needed  neither  confirma- 
tion nor  coronation  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  and  that  all 
persons  who  should  maintain  the  contrary,  should  be  treated  as 
guilty  of  high  treason. 

Among  other  events  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  Popes, 
one  was,  the  translation  of  the  Pontifical  See  from  Rome  to 
Avignon.  Clement  V.,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  having  been 
advanced  to  the  papacy  (1305,)  instead  of  repairing  to  Kome, 
had  his  coronation  celebrated  at  Lyons ;  and  thence  he  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Avignon  (1309,)  out  of  complaisance 
to  Philip  the  Fair,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  The  suc- 
cessors of  this  Pope  continued  their  court  at  Avignon  until 
1367,  when  Gregory  XL  again  removed  the  See  to  Rome* 
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niii  MgoQTn  at  Avignon  tended  to  weaken  tbe  entkority  of  the 
Popes,  and  diminish  the  respect  and  Teneration  which  till  then 
kd  been  paid  them.  The  preTailing  opinion  beyond  the  Alps, 
tdmitted  no  other  city  than  that  of  Kome  for  the  true  capital  of 
St  Peter  ;  and  they  despised  the  Popes  of  Avignon  as  aliens, 
who,  besides,  were  there  sarronnded  with  powerful  princes,  to 
whose  caprice  they  were  often  obliged  to  3^eld,  and  to  make 
condescensions  prejudicial  to  the  authority  they  had  usurped. 
This  circomstance,  joined  to  the  lapse  of  nearly  seyenty  years, 
caused  the  residence  at  Avignon  to  l^  stigmatised  by  the  Italians, 
ander  the  name  of  the  BaiyUmish  Captitfity.  It  occasioned  also 
the  diroinutioQ  of  the  papal  authority  at  Kome,  and  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical States.  The  Italians,  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  yielded  but  a  reluctant  obe* 
dience  to  their  representatives ;  while  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  republicanism  induced  them  to  lend  a  docile  ear  to  those 
who  preached  up  insurrection  and  revolt.  The  historian  Rienxi 
informs  us,  that  one  Nicolas  Gabrini,  a  man  of  great  eloqaence, 
and  whose  audacity  was  equal  to  his  ambition,  took  advantage 
of  these  republican  propensities  of  the  Romans,  to  constitute 
himself  master  of  the  city,  under  the  popular  title  of  Tribnne 
(1347.)  He  projected  the  scheme  of  a  new  government,  called 
the  Good  Estate,  which  he  pretended  would  obtain  the  accepta- 
tion of  all  the  princes  and  republics  of  Italy ;  but  the  despotic 
power  which  he  exercised  over  the  citizens,  whose  liberator  and 
lawgiver  he  afiected  to  be,  soon  reduced  him  to  his  original  in- 
significance ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  again  assumed  its  ancient 
form  of  government.  Meantime  the  Popes  did  not  recover  their 
former  authority  ;  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical dominions,  after  baring  been  long  a  prey  to  faction  and 
discord,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  nobles,  who  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  them ;  scarcely  leaving  to  the  Pope  a  vestige  of  the 
sorereign  authority.  It  required  all  the  insidious  policy  of 
Alexander  VI.,  ana  the  vigilant  activity  of  Julius  II.,  to  repair 
the  injury  which  the  territorial  influence  of  the  Pontifls  had  suf- 
fered from  their  residence  at  Avignon. 

Another  circumstance  that  contributed  to  humble  the  papal 
andiority,  was  the  schisms  which  rent  the  Church,  towards  the 
end  of  tne  fourteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Giegory  XI.,  who  had  abandoned  Avignon  for  Rome,  being  dead 
(13re,)  the  Italians  elected  a  Pope  of  their  own  nation,  who 
took  the  name  of  IJrlmn  VI.,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome. 
The  French  cardinals,  on  the  o^er  hand,  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  known  by  the  name  of  Clement 
Vn.,  who  fixed  his  capital  at  Avignon.    The  whole  of  Chris- 
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tendom  was  divided  between  these  two  Popes ;  and  this  grand 
schism  continued  from  1378  till  1417,  At  Rome,  Urban  VL 
was  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VII.,  and  Ocegoiy 
XILf  while  Clement  VII.  had  Benedict  XIII.  for  his  successor 
at  Avignon.  In  order  to  terminate  this  schism,  every  expedient 
was  tried  to  induce  the  rival  Popes  to  give  in  their  abdication  ; 
but  both  having  refused,  several  of  the  Cardinals  withdrew  their 
allegiance,  and  assembled  a  council  at  Pisa  (1409,)  where  the 
two  refractory  Popes  were  deposed,  and  the  pontifical  dignity 
conferred  on  Alexander  V.,  who  was  afterwards  succeed^  by 
John  XXIII.  This  election  of  the  council  only  tended  to  in- 
crease  the  schism.  Instead  of  two  Popes,  there  arose  three ; 
and  if  his  Pisan  Holiness  gained  partisans,  the  Popes  of  Home 
and  Avignon  contrived  also  to  maintain  each  a  number  of  sup- 
^rters.  All  these  Popes,  wishing  to  maintain  their  rank  and 
dignity  with  that  splendour  and  magnificence  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  displayed  before  the  schism,  set  themselves  to 
invent  new  means  of  oppressing  the  people ;  hence  the  immense 
number  of  abuses  and  exactions,  which  subverted  the  discipline 
o^ihe  church,  and  roused  the  exasperated  nations  against  the 
court  of  Rome. 

A  new  Greneral  Council  was  convoked  at  Constance  (1414) 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund ;  and  it  was  there  that  the 
maxim  of  the  unity  and  permanency  of  Councils  was  established, 
as  well  as  of  its  superiority  over  the  Pope,  in  all  that  pertains 
to  matters  of  faith,  to  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and  the  refor- 
mation  of  the  church  both  in  its  supreme  head,  and  in  its  subor- 
dinate members.     The  grand  schism  was  here  terminated  by 
the  abdication  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  deposition  of  those 
of  Pisa  and  Avignon.     It  was  this  famous  council  that  gave 
their  decision  against  John  Huss,  the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  ' 
and  a  follower  of  the  celebrated  Wicklifi*.     His  doctrines  were 
condemned,  and  he  himself  burnt  at  Constance ;  as  was  Jerome 
of  Prague,  one  of  his  most  zealous  partisans.     As  to  the  mea- 
sures that  were  taken  at  Constance  for  efiecting  the  reformation 
of  the  Church,  they  practically  ended  in  nothing.     As  their 
main  object  was  to  reform  the  court  of  Rome,  by  suppressing 
or  limiting  the  new  prerogatives  which  the  Popes  for  several 
centuries  had  usurped,  and  which  referred,  among  other  thingSi 
to  the  subject  of  benefices  and  pecuniary  exactions,  all  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  maintaimng  these  abuses,  instantly  set 
themselves  to  defeat  the  proposed  amendments,  and  elude  re- 
dress.   The  Council  had  formed  a  committee,  composed  of  the 
deputies  of  diflferent  nations,  to  advise  means  for  accomplishing 
this  reformation,  which  the  whole  world  so  ardently  desired* 
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lUfcomnuttee,  kiiown  bjr  tbe  Mine  of  die  CUfe^  ^  JB^ 
M  alreedy  made  considerable  progress  in  their  task,  when  • 
qwtton  was  started,  Whether  it  was  proper  to  proceed  to  any 
Rfoonation  without  the  consent  and  co-opention  of  the  Tisibie 
Head  d*  the  Charch?  It  was  carried  in  the  negative,  through  dw 
intngnes  of  the  cardinals ;  and,  before  they  could  accomplish 
tkis  Balotsry  work  of  refonnadon,  the  election  of  a  new  Pope 
had  taken  place  (1417.)  The  choice  fell  on  Odio  de  Colonna, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Mardn  V.,  and  in  conformity  with  a 
pierioos  decision  of  the  coimcfl,  he  then  laid  before  them  a 
ttheme  of  reform.  This  proceeding  having  been  disapproved 
bf  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  the  whole  matter  was 
ranitted  to  the  next  council ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  they  did 
aothing  more  than  pass  some  concordats,  with  the  new  ^ope, 
as  to  what  steps  they  should  take  until  the  decision  of  the  ap« 
p9(oaching  coancil. 

This  new  coancil,  which  was  assembled  at  Basle  (1431)  by 
Kanin  V.,  resumed  the  suspended  work  of  reformation.     The 
former  decrees,  that  a  General  Council  was  superior  to  the  Pope, 
and  could  not  be  dissolved  or  prorogued  except  by  their  own 
&ee  consent,  were  here  renewed  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Racrves,  reversions,  annats,  and  other  exactions  of  the  Popes, 
were  regularly  abolished.     The  liberty  of  appeals  to  the  Court 
of  Rome,  was  also  circumscribed.     Eugenius  TV.,  successor  to 
Hartin  V.,  alarmed  at  the  destruction  thus  aimed  at  his  author- 
ity,  twice  proclaimed  the  dissolution  o(  the  Council.     The  first 
dissolation,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  December  1431,  was 
levoked,  at  the  urgent  application  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
V  a  ball  of  the  same  Pope,  issued  on  the  15th  of  December 
1433.    In  this  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  Council, 
vid  annulled  all  that  he  had  formerly  done  to  invalidate  its  au- 
thority.   The  second  dissolution  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
^  1437.     Eugenius  then  transferred  the  Council  to  Ferrara, 
uid  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  on  pretext  of  his  negotiating  a 
onion  with  the  Greek  church.     This  conduct  of  the  Pope  oc- 
^ioned  a  new  schism.     The  prelates  who  remained  at  JBasle, 
instituted  a  procedure  against  him ;  they  first  suspended  him 
for  contumacy,  and  finally  deposed  him.     Amadous  VIII.,  Ex- 
inke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  in  his  place,  under  the  name  of 
Felix  v.,  and  recognised  by  all  the  partisans  of  the  Council  as 
^«  legitimate  Pope.     This  latter  schism  lasted  ten  years.     Fe- 
li^  V.  at  length  gave  in  his  demission ;  and  the  Council,  which 
Had  withdrawn  from  Basle  to  Lausanne,  terminated  its  sittings 
in  1449. 
The  French  nation  adopted  several  of  the  decrees  of  the 
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Counci]  of  Basle  m  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction,  wliich 
Charles  VII.  caused  to  be  drawn  up  at  Bourges  (1438;)  and 
whose  stipulations  served  as  the  basis  of  what  is  called  the 
Liberties  of  the  GaUican  Church.  The  example  of  the  French 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  Germans,  who  acceded  to  these 
decrees,  at  the  Diet  of  Mayence  in  1439.  The  Court  of  Rome 
at  length  regained  a  part  of  those  honourable  and  lucrative  rights 
of  which  the  Council  of  Basle  had  deprived  them,  by  the  con- 
cordats which  the  Germans  concluded  (1448)  with  Nicholas  V., 
and  the  French  (1516)  with  Leo  X.  The  Councils  of  which 
we  have  now  spoken,  tended  materially  to  limit  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  by  giving  sanction  to  the  princi* 
pie  which  established  the  superiority  of  General  Councils  over 
the  Popes.  This  maxim  put  a  check  to  the  enterprising  ambi* 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  kings  availed  themselves  of  it 
to  recover  by  degrees  the  prerogatives  of  their  crowns.  The 
Popes,  moreover,  sensible  of  their  weakness,  and  of  the  need 
they  had  for  the  protection  of  the  sovereigns,  learned  to  treat 
them  with  more  attention  and  respect. 

At  length  the  new  light  which  began  to  dawn  about  the  four- 
teenth century,  hastened  on  the  progress  of  this  revolution,  by 
gradually  dissipating  the  darkness  of  superstition  into  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  almost  universally  sunk.     In  the 
midst  of  the  distractions  which  agitated  the  Empire  and  the 
Church,  and  during  the  ptfpal  schism,  several  learned  and  in- 
trepid men  made  their  appearance,  who,  while  investigating  the 
origin  and  abuse  of  the  new  power  of  the  Popes,  had  the  courage 
to  revive  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  canons,  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  sovereigns  as  to  their  true  rights,  and  to  examine  with 
care  into  the  justs  limits  of  the  sacerdotal  authority.     Among 
the  first  of  these  reformers  was  John  of  Paris,  a  mmous  Do- 
minican, who  undertook  the  defence  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France,  against  Pope  Boniface  VIII.     His  example  was  follow- 
ed by  the  celebrated  poet  Dante  Alighieri,  who  took  the  part  of 
the  Empefor  Louis  of  Bavaria  against  the  Court  of  Rome.  Mar- 
silo  de  Fadua,  John  de  Janduno,  William  Ockam,  Leopold  de 
Babenberg,  &c.  marched  in  the  track  of  the  Italian  poet ;  and 
among  the  crowd  of  writers  that  signalized  themselves  after  the 
grand  schism,  three  French  authors  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  Peter  d'Ailly,  Nicholas  de  Clemange,  and  John 
Gerson,  whose  writings  met  with  general  applause.     Most  of 
these  litemry  productions,  however,  were  characterized  by  bad 
taste.     The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  studied  in  Arabic  transla- 
tions, and  disfigured  by  scholastic  subtleties,  reigned  in  all  the 
schools,  imposed  its  fetters  on  the  human  mind,  and  nearly  ex« 
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tm^oished  every  vestige  of  useful  knowledge.  The  belles  let- 
tfes  were  quite  neglected,  and  as  yet  had  shed  no  lustre  on  the 
sciences.  Sometimes,  howerer,  genius  broke  with  a  transient 
s^endour  through  the  darkness  of  this  moral  horizon ;  and 
sereral  extraordinary  persons,  despising  the  vain  cavils  ^f  the 
schools,  began  to  study  truth  in  the  volume  of  nature,  and  to 
copy  after  the  beautiful  models  of  antiquity.  Such  was  Roger 
Bacon  (1294,)  an  Englishman,  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  has 
become  so  famous  by  nis  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  mechani- 
cal philosophy.  Dante  (1321,)  nurtured  in  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cients, was  the  first  that  undertook  to  refine  the  Italian  language 
into  poetry,  and  gave  it  the  polish  of  elegance  and  grace  in 
his  compositions.  He  was  succeeded  by  two  other  celebrated 
authors,  Petrarca  and  Boccacio  (1374-5.) 

The  period  of  which  we  speak  gave  birth  to  several  new  in- 
ventions, which  proved  useful  auxiliaries  to  men  of  genius,  and 
tended  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  knowledge,  letters,  and  arts. 
Among  the  principal  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  invention 
of  writing  paper,  oil-painting,  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  ma- 
riner's compass;  to  the  effects  of  which,  Europe,  in  a  great 
measure,  owes  its  civilization,  and  the  new  order  of  things 
which  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  from  linen,  parchment  was  gen- 
erally used  in  Europe  for  the  transcribing  of  books,  or  the  draw- 
ing out  of  public  deeds.  Cotton  paper,  which  the  Arabs  brought 
from  the  East,  was  but  a  poor  remedy  for  the  scarceness  and 
dearth  of  parchment.  It  would  appear,  that  the  invention  of 
paper  from  linen,  and  the  custom  of  using  it  in  Europe,  is  not 
of  older  date  than  the  thirteenth  century.  The  famous  Mont* 
faucon  acknowledges,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  researches,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  he  could  never  find  any  manuscript  or  char- 
ter, written  on  our  ordinary  paper,  older  than  the  year  1270, 
the  time  when  St.  Louis  died.  The  truth  is,  we  know  neither 
the  exact  date  of  the  invention  of  this  sort  of  paper,  nor  the  name 
of  the  inventor.^  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  cotton  must  have  introduced  that  of  paper  from 
linen ;  and  the  only  question  is,  to  determine  at  what  time  the 
use  of  linen  became  so  common  in  Europe,  as  to  lead  us  to  sup* 
pose  they  might  convert  its  rags  into  paper.  The  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  flax  being  originally  peculiar  to  the  northern  coun- 
tries, it  is  probable  that  the  first  attempts  at  making  paper  of 
linen  rags  were  made  in  Germany,  and  the  countries  abounding 
in  flax  and  hemp,  rather  than  in  the  southern  jvoviacee  of  £n- 
tope.    The  most  ancient  manufactory  of  paper  from  linen  to  be 
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The  inventidii  of  oil-painting  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  two 
brothers  Van-Eick,  the  younger  of  whom,  known  by  the  name 
of  John  of  Bruges,  had  gained  considerable  celebrity  about  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.     There  is,  howerer,  reason  to 
believe  that  this  invention  is  of  an  older  date.     There  are  two 
authors  who  have  carried  it  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  viz. 
Theophiius  and  Eraclius,  whose  works  in  manuscript  have  been 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Wolffenbuttel,  and  in  that  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  who  speak  of  this  art  as  already  known 
in  their  tiroes.     According  to  them,  all  sorts  of  colours  could  be 
mixed  up  with  linseed  oil,  and  employed  in  painting;  but  they 
agree  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  applying  this  kind  of  painting 
to  images  or  portraits,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  drying 
colours  mixed  with  oil.     Admitting  the  credibility  of  these  two 
authors,  and  the  high  antiquity  of  their  works,  it  would  appear, 
nevertheless,  that  they  made  no  great  use  of  this  invention ; 
whether  it  may  be  that  painters  preferred  to  retain  their  for- 
mer mode,  or  that  the  difficulty  of  drying  oil  colours  had  dis- 
couraged them.     It  is,  however,  too  true,  that  the  finest  inven- 
tions have  often  languished  in  unmerited  neglect,  long  before 
men  had  learned  to  reap  any  adequate  advantage  from  them. 
Were  the  Van-Eicks  the  first  that  practised  this  style  of  paint- 
ing ?  Or  did  John  of  Bruges,  the  younger  of  the  brothers,  and 
who  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  invent  some 
mixture  or  composition  for  increasing  the  exsiccative  qualities 
of  linseed  or  nut  oil ;  especially  with  regard  to  colours  not  easily 
dried  ?  It  belongs  to  connoisseurs  and  artists  to  examine  these 
questions,  as  well  as  to  decide  whether  the  pictiires,  alleged  to 
have  been  painted  in  oil-colours  before  the  time  of  the  Van- 
Eicks,  were  executed  with  any  degree  of  perfection  in  that  style 
of  painting.^     This  invention  totally  changed  the  system  and 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  painting.     It  gave  birth  to  rules  as 
to  light  and  shade,  and  procured  modern  painters  one  advantage 
over  the  ancients,  that  of  rendering  their  works  much  more 
durable. 

One  of  the  most  important  inventions  is  that  of  printing; 
which  was  borrowed,  it  would  appear,  from  the  art  of  engraving 
en  wood ;  while  this  latter  owes  its  origin  to  the  moulding  or 
hnprindng  of  common  cards,  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
first  idea  of  it.  The  use  of  cards  was  borrowed  from  Italy ; 
though  we  find  thia  castom  established  in  Germany  soon  after 
the  commeneement  of  the  feurteeath  oentury,  where  card- 
makers  Hmned  a  diitiaol  tndm^  abeui  four  and  tweaty  years  be* 
fore  the  i&Tentieii  of  priaitbif •  It  ii  probable  that  the  Gfermatts 
w^re  tbe  first  who  designed  modoli  aad  proper  coats  ftf  the  im* 
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pression  of  caids.^  The  desire  of  gain,  suggested  to  these 
card-makers  the  idea  of  engraving  on  wood,  after  the  same 
manner,  all  kinds  of  figures  or  scenes  from  Sacred  History, 
accompanied  with  legends,  or  narratives,  intended  to  explain 
iheir  meaning.  It  was  from  these  legends,  printed  in  single 
folios,  and  published  also  in  the  form  of  books,  or  rather  of  im^ 
pressions  from  engravings  on  solid  blocks  of  wood,  that  the  art 
of  tjrpography  took  its  origin.^  This  wonderful  art,  to  which 
Europe  owes  its  astonishing  progress  in  the  sciences,  consists 
of  two  distinct  inventions, — that  of  the  movealde  types,  and  that 
of  the  font.  The  former  belongs  to  John  Gutenberg,  a  gentle- 
man of  Mayence,  who  made  his  first  attempt  in  moveable  types 
at  Strasburg,  in  1436 ;  the  other,  which  is  generally  attributed 
lo  Peter  SchoslTer  of  Gemsheim,  took  place  at  Mayence  in  1462. 
Gutenberg  resided  at  Strasburg,  from  1424  till  1445.  Being  a 
noble  senator  of  that  city,  he  married  a  lady  of  rank ;  and  during 
the  twenty  years  of  his  residence  there,  he  cultivated  all  sorts 
of  occult  arts,  especially  that  of  printing.  It  was  chiefly  in  re- 
ference to  this  latter  art  that  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
several  of  his  wealthy  fellow-citizens,  one  of  whom,  named 
Andrew  Drizehn,  having  died,  his  heirs  brought  an  action  against 
Gutenberg  on  account  of  some  claims  which  they  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  magistrate  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted,  the 
original  copy  of  which,  drawn  up  in  1439,  was  discovered  by 
Schcepfiin  (1745)  in  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  is  still  preserv- 
ed in  the  public  library  at  Strasburg.  According  to  this  au- 
thentic document,  it  appears,  that  from  the  year  1436,  there 
existed  a  printing-press  at  Strasburg,  under  the  direction  of 
Gutenburg,  and  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Drizehn,  his  associate ; 
that  this  press  consisted  of  forms,  that  were  fastened  or  locked 
by  means  of  screws  ;  and  that  the  types,  either  cut  or  engraved, 
which  were  enclosed  within  these  forms,  were  moveable.^ 

Gutenburg,  after  his  return  to  Mayence,  still  continued  his 
t3rp<^;raphical  labours.  While  there,  he  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  new  associate  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  (1445) — ^the 
famous  John  Faust,  a  citizen  of  Mayence.  This  second  alliance 
continued  only  five  years ;  and  it  is  within  this  interval,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  that  the  invention  of  the  font,  or  casting  of 
types,  snould  be  placed ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  die  and  the  mould 
or  matrix,  by  the  nelp  of  which  the  art  of  typography  was  brought 
nearly  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.^  Some  disputes,  which 
had  ariseii  between  these  new  associates,  having  dissolved  their 
partncTship,  Faust  obtained  the  press  of  Outenlwrg,  with  all  its 
priating  apMiatns,  which  had  fidlen  to  him  by  sequestration. 
GaMBWfg,  noworer  fitted  np  another  press,  and  continued  to 
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print  till  the  time  of  hie  death,  in  1468.     Not  one  of  the  booki 
which  issued  from  the  press  of  this  celebrated  man,  either 
at  Strasburg  or  Mayence,  bears  the  name  of  the  inventor,  or  the 
date  of  the  impression ;  whether  it  was  that  Gutenberg  made  a 
secret  of  his  invention,  or  that  the  prejudices  at  the  cast  to  which 
he  belonged  prevented  him  from  boasting  of  his  discovery.  ^^ 
Faust,  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  saw  himself  master  of  Guten- 
berg's presses,  than  he  became  ambitious  of  notoriety,  an  ex- 
ample of  which  he  gave  by  prefixing  his  name  and  that  of  Peter 
SchcBffer  to  the  famous  Psalter,  which  they  published  in  1457. 
The  arts  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  in  all  probability, 
suggested  the  idea  of  engraving  on  copper,  of  which  we  can 
discover  certain  traces  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  honour  of  this  invention  is  generally  ascribed  to  a 
goldsmith  of  Florence,  named  Maso  Finiguerra,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  made  this  discovery  about  the  year  1460,  while  engrav- 
ing figures  on  silver  plate.     Baccio  Baldini,  another  Florentine, 
Andrew  Montegna,  and  Mark  Antony  Raimondi,  both  Italians, 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Finiguerra,  and  brought  this  art  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.     There  is,  however,  some  cause  to 
doubt  whether  Finiguerra  was  exactly  the  first  to  whom  the 
idea  of  this  sort  of  engraving  occurred  ;  since,  in  difi^rent  cabi- 
nets in  Europe,  we  find  specimens  of  engraving  on  copper,  of  a 
date  earlier  than  what  has  been  assigned  to  Finiguerra.     If, 
however,  the  glory  of  this  invention  belongs  in  reality  to  the 
Italians,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper, 
as  well  as  on  wood,  was  cultivated  from  its  infancy,  and  brought 
to  perfection,  in  Germany.     The  first  native  engravers  in  that 
country  who  are  known,  either  by  their  names  or  their  signa- 
tures, in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  Martin  Schoen,  a  painter  and 
engraver  at  Colmar,  where  he  died  in  1486 ;  the   two  Israels 
Von  Mecheln,  father  and  son,  who  resided  at  Bockholt,  in  West- 
phalia ;  and  Michael  Wolgemuth  of  Nuremberg,  the  master  of 
the  celebrated  Albert  Durer,  who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Next  to  the  invention  of  printing,  there  is  no  other  that  so 
*°^  ?"®®*«  ottT  attention  as  that  of  gunpowder,  which,  by  in- 
troducing artUlery,  and  a  new  method  of  fortifying,  attacking, 
ana  defending  cities,  wrouffht  a  complete  change  in  the  whole 
an  and  tactics  of  war.  This  invention  comprises  several  disco- 
ven^  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  1 
iST.k  ^®'y  ^'  ^^^'  ^®  principal  ingredient  in  gunpowder, 
and  the  caua^  of  iu  detonaUon.  2.  The  mixture  of  nitre  with 
Mlphur  and  chaicoaU  which,  properly  speaking,  forma  the  in- 
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Tentkm  of  ganpowder.  3.  The  application  of  powder  to  fire- 
works. 4*  Its  employment  as  an  agent  or  propelling  power 
for  throwing  stones,  bullets,  or  other  heavy  and  combustible 
bodies.  57lts  employment  in  springing  mines,  and  destroying 
fortifications. 

All  these  discoveries  belong  to  different  epochs.  The  know* 
ledge  of  saltpetre  or  nitre,  and  its  explosive  properties,  called 
detonation,  is  very  ancient.  Most  probably  it  was  brought  to 
ns  from  the  Sast  (India  or  China,)  where  saltpetre  is  found  in  a 
natural  state  of  preparation.  It  is  not  less  probable  that  the 
nations  of  the  East  were  acquainted  with  the  composition  of 
gunpowder  before  the  Europeans,  and  that  it  was  the  Arabs  who 
first  introduced  the  use  of  it  into  Europe.  The  celebrated  Roger 
Bacon,  an  English  monk  or  friar  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
acquainted  with  the  composition  of  powder,  and  its  employment 
in  fire-works  and  public  festivities  ;  and  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, he  obtained  this  information  from  the  Arabic  authors, 
vrho  excelled  in  their  skill  of  the  chemical  sciences.  The  em* 
ployment  of  gunpowder  in  Europe  as  an  agent  for  throwing  balls 
and  stones,  is  ascertained  to  have  been  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  it  was  the  Arabs  who  first  avail- 
ed themselves  of  its  advantages  in  their  wars  against  the  Span- 
iards. '  From  Spain  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  artillery  passed 
to  France,  and  thence  it  gradually  extended  over  the  other 
States  of  Europe.  As  to  the  application  of  powder  to  mines, 
and  the  destruction  of  fortified  works,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  practice  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.^ The  introduction  of  bombs  and  mortars  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  earlier  date  (1467.)  The  invention  of  these  in 
Europe,  is  attributed  to  Sigismund  Pandolph  Malatesta,  Prince 
of  Bimini ;  but  in  France  they  were  not  in  use  till  about  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Muskets  and  matchlocks  began  to  be  in- 
troduced early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  without 
spring-locks  till  1517,  when  for  the  first  time  muskets  and  pis- 
tols with  spring-locks  were  manufactured  at  Nuremberg. 

Several  circumstances  tended  to  check  the  progress  of  fire- 
arms and  the  improvement  of  artillery.  Custom  made  most 
people  prefer  their  ancient  engines  of  war ;  the  construction  of 
cannons  was  but  imperfect  ;^^  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
bad ;  and  there  was  a  very  general  aversion  to  the  newly  in- 
vented arms,  as  contrary  to  humanity,  and  calculated  to  extin- 
guish military  bravery.  Above  all,  the  knights,  whose  science 
was  rendered  completely  useless  by  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, set  themselves  with  all  their  might  to  oppose  this  invention. 

From  what  we  have  just  said  it  is  obvious,  that  the  common 
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t(mditMn  vrfiicli  ascribes  tbe  inTentiott  <tf  gunpowder  to  a  certain 
monk,  named  B«rthold  Schwarts,  merits  no  credit  whatever. 
This  tradition  is  founded  on  mere  hearsay ;  and  no  writers 
agree  as  to  the  name,  the  conntry,  or  the  circumatanees  of  this 
pretended  inventor ;  nor  as  to  the  time  and  place  when  he  made 
this  eztnunrdinary  discovery.  Lastly,  the  mariner's  compass, 
so  essential  to  the  art  of  navigation,  was  likewise  the  prodac* 
tion  of  the  barbarous  ages  to  which  we  now  refer.  The  ancients 
were  aware  of  the  property  of  the  magnet  to  attract  iron ;  but 
its  direction  towards  the  pole,  and  the  manner  of  communica- 
ting its  magnetic  virtues  to  iron  and  steel,  were  unknown  even 
to  all  those  nations  of  antiquity  who  were  renowned  for  their 
navigatioh  and  commerce.  This  discovery  is  usually  attributed 
to  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  named  Flavio  Gioia,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  tra 
dition,  ancient  though  it  be,  cannot  be  admitted,  because  we 
have  incontestable  evidence  that,  before  this  period,  the  polarity 
of  the  loadstone  and  the  magnetic  needle  were  known  in  £urope; 
and  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Provengal  mariners  made  use  of  the  compass  in  navigation.  ^^ 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  can  neither  point  out 
the  original  author  of  this  valuable  discovery,  nor  the  true  time 
when  it  was  made.  All  that  can  be  well  ascertained  is,  that 
the  mariner's  compass  was  rectified  by  degrees ;  and  that  the 
English  had  no  small  share  in  these  corrections.  It  is  to  this 
polar  virtue  or  quality  of  the  loadstone,  and  the  magnetic 
needle,  that  we  owe  the  astonishing  progress  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in  Europe,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  were  already  very  considerable  a^  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  although  navigation  was  as  yet  confined  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Baltic,  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  cities  of  Italy,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  those  of  the 
Low  Countries,  engrossed,  at  that  time,  the  principal  commerce 
of  Europe.  The  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Florentines, 
were  roasters  of  the  Levant.  The  Genoese  had  more  espe- 
cially the  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  Venetians  laid 
claim  exclusively  to  the  commerce  of  India  and  the  East,  which 
they  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This 
rivalry  in  trade  embroiled  these  two  republics  in  frequent  dis- 
putes, and  involved  them  in  long  and  sang^uinary  wars.  The 
result  turned  in  favour  of  the  Venetians,  who  found  means  to 
maintain  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Genoese. 
The  manufactories  of  silk,  after  having  passed  from  Greece 
into  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  into  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  at 
length  fixed  their  principal  residence   at  Venice.     This  city 
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caaie  ti  length  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  Europe  with  silk 
macttj,  and  the  prodactions  of  Arabia  and  India.  The  Italian 
nerebuitSy  commonly  known  hy  the  name  of  Lombards,  ex* 
tended  their  traffic  through  all  the  diflerent  states  of  Europe. 
Fafoored  by  the  priWleges  and  immanities  which  ▼arions 
soTeieigns  had  granted  them,  they  soon  became  masters  of  the 
commerce  and  the  current  money  of  every  country  where  they 
established  themselves ;  and,  in  all  probability,  they  were  the 
first  that  adopted  the  practice  of  Letters  or  Bills  of  Exchange, 
of  which  we  may  discover  traces  towards  the  middle  of  me 
tkirteenth  century. 

The  Hanseatic  League,  which  the  maritime  cities  on  the 

Baltic  had  formed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  protection 

of  their  commerce  against  pirates  and  brigands,  gained  very 

considerable  accessions  of  strength  in  the  following  century, 

md  even  became  a  very  formidaue  maritime  power.    A  great 

nofflber  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  Empire,  from  the  Scheld 

ud  the  isles  of  Zealand,  to  the  confines  of  Livonia,  entered 

successively  into  this  League ;  and  many  towns  in  the  interior, 

io  order  to  enjoy  their  protection,  solicited  the  favour  of  being 

i&mitted  under  its  flag.     The  first  public  act  of  a  general  con- 

MeratifMi  among  these  cities,  was  drawn  up  at  the  assembly  of 

tHeir  deputies,  held  at  Cologne,  in  1364.     The  whole  of  the 

aUied  towns  were  subdivided  into  quarters  or  circles;  the  most 

ucient  of  which  were  the  Venedian  quarter,  containing  the 

anthem  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  the  Westphalian, 

for  the  towns  on  the  western  side ;  and  the  Saxon,  compre* 

heading  the  inland  and  intermediate  towns.     A  fourth  circle  or 

? waiter  was  afterwards  added,  that  of  the  cities  of  Prussia  and 
lifonia.  The  houndaries  of  these  different  circles  and  their 
^pital  towns  varied  from  time  to  time.  The  general  assem- 
blies of  the  League  were  held  regularly  every  three  years,  in 
the  city  of  Lubec,  which  was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the 
^oleL^igue  ;  while  each  of  the  three  or  four  circles  had  also 
their  particular  or  provincial  assemblies. 

The  most  flourishing  epoch  of  this  League  veas  about  the 
cod  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
ttirj.  At  that  time,  the  deputies  of  more  than  fourscore  cities 
appeared  at  its  assemblies  ;  and  even  some  towns  who  had  not 
^c  privilege  of  sending  deputies  were,  nevertheless,  regarded 
^  uliea  of  the  League.  Having  the  command  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  B^tic,  their  cities  exercised  at  their  pleasure 
|he  rights  of  peace  and  war,  and  even  of  forming  alliances. 
\  ^^f  equipped  numerous  and  powerful  fleets,  and  ofiered  bat- 
tie  t9  the  sovereigns  of  the  Nonh,  whenever  they  presumed  to 
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interfere  with  their  monopoly,  or  to  restrict  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  which  they  had  the  weakness  to  grant  them.  The 
productions  of  the  NortH,  such  as  hemp,  flax,  timber,  potash, 
tar,  corn,  hides,  furs,  and  copper,  with  the  prodace  of  the 
larg^  and  small  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Schonen,  Norway, 
Lapland,  and  Iceland,^  formed  the  staple  of  the  Hanseatic 
commerce.  They  exchanged  the$e  commodities,  in  the  west* 
em  parts  of  Europe,  for  wines,  fruits,  drugs,  and  all  sorts  of 
cloths,  which  they  carried  back  to  the  North  in  return.  Their 
principal  factories  and  warehouses,  were  at  Bruges  for  Flan- 
ders, at  London  for  England,  at  Novogorod  for  Kussia,  and  at 
Bergen  for  Norway.  The  merchandise  of  Italy  and  the  East 
was  imported  into  Flanders,  in  Genoese  oc  Venetian  bottoms, 
which,  at  that  time,  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Extensive  as  the  trade  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  was,  it  proved 
neither  solid  nor  durable.     As  they  were  themselves  deficient 
in  the  articles  of  raw  materials  and  large  manufactories,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  foreign  traffic,  the  industry  of  other  na- 
tions, especially  of  tho«e  skilled  in  the  arts,  had  a  ruinous  effect 
on  their  commerce;  and,  in  course  of  time,  turned  the  current 
of  merchandise  into  other  channels.     Besides,  the   want  of 
union  among  these  cities,  their  factions  and  intestine  divisions, 
and  their  distance  from  each  other,  prevented  them  from  ever 
forming  a  territorial  or  colonial  power,  or  obtaining  possession 
of  the  Sound,  which  alone  was  able  to  secure  them  the  exclu- 
sive commerce  of  the  Baltic.     The  sovereigns  of  Europe,  per- 
ceiving at  length  more  clearly  their  true  interests,  and  sensible 
of  the  mistake  they  had  committed  in  surrendering  the  whole 
commerce  of  their  kingdom  to  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  used 
every  means  to  limit  and  abridge  their  privileges  more  and 
more.     This,  in  consequence,  involved  the  confederate  towns  in 
several  destructive  wars  with  the  Kings  of  the  North,  which 
exliausted  their  finances,  and  induced  one  city  after  another  to 
k^Tko  n     •  ^f^^?""^'    '^^^  English  and  the  Dutch,  encouraged 
t.fn  t„  t!;*"'®?  ?'?^»  ^^^^  advantage  of  this  favourable  oppor- 
ln«r/n!^  f^A^^  ^^®i'  ''®*^^«  ^^  the  Baltic;  and  by  degrees  they 
hTClIT  ^"^  '^  themselves  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  that 
mtelmnon^'^''^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^<^  Union.     But  what  is  o{ 
rLombardvT  '?  'T^^^^i^'  ^^^^t  this  League,  as  well  as  that 
of  aShv  fntn*""'!!?  ^^?  ^^i™«^  *«  consequence  of  the  state 
^He  Lu«i  7^'t  ^^  ^•"P*'^  *^*d  fallen  in  the  middle 
Snc!  iwSn  r"*^'  'T'  ^"^  "  »*^««^<*  lo«e  its  credit  and  its 
Z^^n^SnT.^'^^^^^^       anarchy  declined,  and  when 
ui   aommistrauon  of  the  Empire  had  assumed  a  new  form,  and 
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the  landed  MhOitj,  emUdened  bj  die  aeeeeeioae  wUeh  tka 
sefBBteenth  cmitniy  lied  made  to  theu  power,  had  found  mimne 
to  compel  their  dependent  citiea  to  retom  to  their  allegiance, 
after  having  made  repeated  efibrte  to  throw  off  their  aa&ority, 
encooraged  as  they  were  by  the  protection  which  the  League 
hdd  out  to  them. 

In  this  manner  did  the  famous  Hanseatic  League,  so  formi- 
dable at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  decline  by  degrees 
during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth ;  and  during  the  Thirty  Tears  War  it  be- 
came entirely  extinct.  Thie  cities  of  Lubec,  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men, abandoned  by  all  their  confederates,  entered  into  a  new 
union  for  the  interests  of  their  commerce,  and  preserved  the  an- 
cient custom  of  treating  in  common  with  foreign  powers,  under 
the  name  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 

Tlie  cities  of  Italy  and  the  North  were  not  the  only  ones  that 
made  commerce  their  pursuit  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
cento ries.  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  other  towns  in  the 
Netherlands,  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  trade  hj 
their  mannfactares  of  cloth,  cotton,  camlets,  and  tapestry ;  arti- 
cles with  which  they  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The 
English  exchanged  their  raw  wool  with  the  Belgians,  for  the 
finished  manufactures  of  their  looms,  while  the  Italians  furnish- 
ed them  with  the  productions  of  the  Levant,  and  the  silk  stufis 
of  India.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  immense  popu- 
lation of  these  cities,  whose  wealth  and  afiluence  raised  their 
rulers  to  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe.  The 
city  of  Bruges  was,  as  it  were,  the  centre  and  principal  reposi- 
tory for  the  merchandise  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Such  an 
entrepot  was  necessary,  at  a  time  when  navigation  was  yet  in 
its  infancy.  For  this  purpose,  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  ex- 
tremely proper,  as  these  provinces  had  an  easy  communication 
with  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  Contioent ;  and  as  the  great 
number  of  their  manufactories,  together  with  the  abundance  of 
fish  which  their  rivers  afilbrded,  naturally  attracted  a  vast  con- 
course of  foreign  traders.  This  superiority,  as  the  commercial 
eapital  of  the  Low  Countries,  JBruges  retained  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  lost  this  preponderance, 
which  was  then  transferred  to  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

The  intestine  dissensions  with  which  the  cities  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant  were  agitated,  the  restraints  which  were  incessant- 
ly imposed  on  their  commerce,  and  the  frequent  wars  which 
desolated  the  Low  Countries,  induced,  from  time  to  time,  a  ffreat 
many  Flemish  operatives  about  the  fourteenth  century,  ana  the 
leign  of  Edward  III.,  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where  they 
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ettebllgWd  their  el^h  manufactiorieB  under  ihe  iramediate  pro- 
tection of  the  crowQ.  One  circamstaoce  which  more  ptrtica- 
leriy  contribated  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  was 
the  new  method  of  smiting  siid  barrelling  herring,  which  was 
disoovered  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (or  140D)  by 
a  man  named  William  Beukelszoon,  a  native  of  tfierriiet,  near 
Slnya.  The  new  passage  of  the  Texel,  which  the  sea  opened 
up  about  the  same  time,  proved  a  most  favonrable  accident  for 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  immediately  monopolized  the 
principal  commerce  of  the  fisheries,  and  began  to  be  frequented 
by  the  Hanseatic  traders. 

We  now  return  to  the  history  of  Germany.     The  Imperial 
throne,  always  elective,  was  conferred,  in  1308,  on  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Luxembourg,  who  occupied  it  till  1438,  when 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  obtained  the  Imperial  dignity.     It  was 
under  the  reign  of  these  two  dynasties  tnat  the  government  of 
the  Empire,  which  till  then  had  been  vacillating  and  uncertain, 
began  to  assume  a  constitutional  form,  and  a  new  and  settled 
code  of  laws.     That  which  was  published  at  the  Diet  of  Frank- 
fort in  1338,  secured  the  independence  of  the  £mpire  against 
the  Popes.     It  was  preceded  by  a  League,  ratified  at  Rens^  by 
the  Electors,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  General  Union  of 
the  Electors.     The  Golden  Bull,  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  (1356,)  in  the  Diets  of  Nuremberg  and  Metz,  fixed 
the  order  and  the  form  of  electing  the  Emperors,  and  the  cere- 
monial of  their  coronation.     It  ordained  that  this  election  should 
be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  suffrages  of  the  seven  Elec- 
tors— and  that  the  vote  of  ihe  Elector,  who  might  happen  to  be 
chosen,  should  also  be  included.     Moreover,  to  prevent  those 
electoral  divisions, .which  had  more  than  once  excited  factions 
and  civil  wars  in  the  Empire,  this  law  fixed  irrevocably  the 
right  of  sufirage  in  the  Principalities,  then  entitled  Electorates. 
It  forbade  any  division  of  these  principalities,  and  for  this  end 
il  introduced  the  principal  of  birthright,  and  the  order  of  sac- 
cession,  called  agnate,  or  direct  male  line  from  the  same  father. 
Finally,  the  Golden  Bull  determined  more  particularly  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  to  the  electors  of 
the  Palatinate  and  Saxony  the  viceroyalty  or  government  ef  the 
Empire  during  any  interregnum. 

The  efforts  which  the  Council  of  Basle  made  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  excited  the  attention  of  the  Estates  of  the  em* 
Sire.  In  a  diet  held  at  Mayence  (1439,)  they  adopted  several 
ecrecs  of  that  council,  by  a  solema  act  drawn  iqp  in  presence 
of  the  ambusadors  of  the  council,  and  of  the  kings  of  France^ 
CastiUe,  Arragon,  and  PortufaL    Among  these  adopted  decrees, 
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wlikift  were  not  afterwards  ahered,  we  ofaaerve  those  irfuch 
establiah  die  superiority  of  councils  above  the  Popes,  which 
prohibited  those  appeals  called  omano  meeftb,  or  immaUaiet  aad 
enjoined  the  Pope  to  settle  all  appeals  referred  to  his  court,  hy 
comnussioners  appointed  by  him  upon  the  spot.  Two  coneor- 
dats,  concluded  at  Rome  and  Vienna  (1447*48,)  between  the 
Papal  court  and  the  German  nation,  confirmed  these  stipulatioBS. 
The  latter  of  these  concordats,  however,  restored  to  the  Pope 
deTsral  of  the  reserves,  of  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had 
deprived  him.  He  was  also  allowed  to  retain  the  right  of  eon- 
firming  the  prelates,  and  enjoying  the  annate  and  the  altemale 
moDths. 

The  ties  which  united  the  numerous  states  of  the  Oenaan 
empire  having  been  relaxed  by  the  introduction  of  hereditary 
feudalism,  and  the  downfall  of  Imperial  authority,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  those  states,  which  were  more  remote  from 
the  seat  of  authority,  by  degrees  asserted  their  independence,  or 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  several  provinces  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or  Aries,  passed  in  succession  to  the 
crown  of  France.  Philip  the  Fair,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen  between  the  ArchUsbop  and  the  citiaens 
of  Lyons,  obliged  the  Archbishop,  Peter  de  Savoy,  to  surrender 
Co  him  by  treaty  (1312)  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  and  its  de- 
pendencies. The  same  kingdom  acquired  the  province  of  Dau* 
phiny,  in  virtue  of  the  grant  which  the  last  Dauphin,  Humbert 
iL,  made  (1349)  of  his  estates  to  Charles,  grandson  of  Philip  de 
Yflilois,  and  first  Dauphin  of  France.  Provence  was  likewise 
added  (1481)  to  the  dominions  of  that  crown,  by  the  testament 
of  Charles,  last  Count  ef  Provence,  of  the  tiouse  of  Anjeu. 
As  to  the  city  of  Avignon,  it  was  sold  (1348)  by  Joan  I.,  Queen 
of  Naples,  and'  Countess  of  Provence,  to  Pope  Clement  VL, 
^o  at  the  same  time  obtained  letters-patent  finom  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  renouncing  the  claims  of  the  Empire  to  the  sove» 
re^ty  of  that  city,  as  well  as  to  all  lands  belonging  to  the  Chorch. 

A  most  important  revolution  happened  about  this  time  in 
Switxerland.  That  country,  formerly  dependent  upon  the  king^ 
dom  of  Burgundy,  had  become  an  immediate  province  of  the 
Empire  (1218,)  on  the  extinction  of  the  Dukes  of  Zahringen, 
who  had  governed  it  under  the  title  of  Regents.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Switserland  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
Among  these  we  nnd  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  the  Abb^  ef  St  Gall, 
the  Counts  of  Hapsburg,  Toggenburr,  Savoy,  OrayereS)  Neuf* 
ekatel,  Werdeaheigv  Bucheck,  Ax.    The  towns  of  Zurich,  So- 
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leure,  Baale,  Berne,  and  othen,  had  the  rank  of  free  and  imperial 
'  cities.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Under- 
walden,  who  held  immediately  of  the  Empire,  were  goremed 
by  their  own  magistrates,  under  the  title  of  Cantons.  Thej 
were  placed  by  the  Emperor  ander  the  jurisdiction  of  goTernors, 
who  exercised,  in  his  name  and  that  of  the  Empire,  the  power 
of  the  sword  in  all  these  cantons.  Such  was  the  constitution 
of  Switzerland,  when  the  Emperor  Albert  I.  of  Austria,  son  of 
Sodolph  of  Hapsburg,  conceived  the  project  of  extending  his 
dominion  in  that  country, .where  he  already  had  considerable 

S)ssessions,  in  his  capacity  of  Count  of  Hapsburg,  Kyburg, 
aden,  and  Lenlzburg.    Being  desirous  of  forming  Switzerland 
into  a  principality,  in  favour  of  one  of  his  spns,  he  made,  in 
course  of  time,  several  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  his  estates.     The  Abbeys  of  Murbach,  Ein- 
siedel,  Interlaken,  and  Disentis,  and  the  Canons  of  Lucerne,  sold 
him  their  righls  and  possessions  in  Glaris,  Lucerne,  Schweitz, 
and  Underwalden:      He  next  directed  his  policy  against  the 
three  immediate  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden ; 
and  endeavoured  to  make  them  acknowledge  the  superiority  ol 
Austria,  by  tolerating  the  oppressions  which  the  governors  exer- 
cised, whom  he  had  appointed  to  rule  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Empire.   It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  three  intrepid  in- 
dividuals, Werner  de  Staufrach,a  native  of  the  canton  of  Schweitz, 
Walter  Furst,  of  Uri,  and  Arnold  de  Melchtbal  of  Underwalden, 
took  the  resolution  of  delivering  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
a  foreign  yoke.^^  The  conspiracy  which  they  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose, broke  out  on  the  1st  of  January  1308.     The  governors, 
surprised  in  their  castles  by  the  conspirators,  were  banished  the 
country,  and  their  castles  razed  to  the  ground.     The  deputies 
of  the  three  cantons  assembled,  and  entered  into  a  league  of  ten 
years  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties  and  their  privileges; 
leserving  however  to  the  Empire  its  proper  rights,  as  also  those 
claimed  by  the  superiors,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical.     Thus 
a  conspiracy,  which  was  originally  turned  only  against  Austria, 
terminated  in  withdrawing  Switzerland  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  German  empire.    The  victory  which  the  confederates  gained 
over  the  Austrians  at  Morgarten,  on  the  borders  of  the  canton  of 
Schweitz,  encouraged  them  to  renew  their  league  at  Brunnen 
(1315;)  and  to  lenderit  perpetual.  As  it  was  confirmed  by  oath,  the 
confederates,  from  this  circumstance,  got  the  name  of  Eidgenoitent 
which  means,  bound  by  oath.    This  league  became  henceforth 
the  basis  of  the  federal  system  of  the  Swiss,  who  were  not  long 
in  streogtheniog  their -cause  by  the  accession  of  other  cantons. 
The  city  of  Luceniei  having  shaken  off  the  y<dce  of  Hapsbaif» 
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joined  the  Leegve  of  Brannen  in  1338,  Zurich  in  1351,  Olazis 
end  Zog  1353,  end  Berne  in  1365.  These  formed  the  eight 
ancient  cantons. 

'Hie  sitaation  of  the  confederates,  however,  could  not  fiul  to 
be  very  embarrassing,  so  long  as  the  Austrians  retained  the  vast 
possessions  which  they  had  in  the  Tery  centre  of  Switzerland. 
The  proscription  which  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  the  Coun* 
cil  of  Constance,  issued  against  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria  (1415,) 
as  an  adherent  and  protector  of  John  XXIII. ,  at  length  *fur* 
nished  the  Swiss  with  a  favourable  occasion  for  depriving  the 
house  of  Austria  of  their  possessioifs.  The  Bernese  were  the 
first  to  set  the  example ;  they  took  from  the  Austrian  Dukes, 
the  towns  of  Zoffingen,  Aran,  and  Bruck,  with  the  counties  of 
Hapsburg  and  Lentzburg,  and  the  greater  part  of  Aarg^via.  Ky- 
burg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Zurichers ;  the  Lucernese  made 
themselves  masters  of  Surs^e ;  and  the  free  bailiwicks,  with  the 
county  of  Baden,  the  towns  of  Mellingen  and  Bre9igarten,  were 
subdued  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  ancienT^antons,  who, 
since  then,  have  possessed  them  in  common. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  a  new  power  rose  about  this  time 
(1363,)  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Philip  the  Hardy, 
younger  son  of  John  the  Good,  Kiug  of  France,  having  been 
created  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  King  his  father,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis  III.,  last  Count  of 
Flanders.  By  this  marriage  he  obtained  Flanders,  Artois, 
Francbe-Gomt^,  Nevers,  Rethel,  Malines,  and  Antwerp,  and 
transmitted  these  estates  to  his  son  John  the  Fearless,  and  his 
grandson  Philip  the  Good.  This  latter  prince  increased  them 
still  more  by  several  new  acquisitions.  The  Count  of  Namur 
sold  him  his  whole  patrimony,  (1428.)  He  inherited  from  his 
cousin  Philip  of  Burgundy,  the  dutchies  of  Brabant  and  Lim- 
bourg,  (1430.)  Another  cousin,  the  famous  Jaqueline  de  Ba<^ 
varia,  made  over  to  him  by  treaty  (1433)  the  counties  of  Hainaolt, 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland.  Finally,  he  acquired  also  the 
dutchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  county  of  Chiny,  by  a  compact 
which  he  made  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (1443,)  niece  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  These  different  accessions  were  so  much 
the  more  important,  as  the  Low  Countries,  especially  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  were  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  most  flourishing 
manufactories,  and  the  principal  mart  of  European  commerce. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  began  to  com- 
pete with  the  first  powers  in  Europe,  and  even  to  rival  the  Kings 
of  France. 

Among  the  principal  reigning  families  of  the  Empire,  several 
levolutions  took  place.    The  ancient  Slavonic  dynasty  of  the 
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Dukei  and  SdUgs  of  BohAmia  became  extinct  with  Weocaalava 
V.9  who  waa  aasassinated  ia  1906.  The  Emperor  Henry  VII.> 
of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  seized  this  opportmiity  of  traiia* 
ferring  to  his  own  family  the  kingdom  of  Bonemia,  in  whidi  he 
invested  hii  son  John  (1309,)  who  had  married  the  Princesa 
Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  last  King  of  Bohemia.  John,  having 
made  considerable  acauisitions  in  Bohemia,  was  induced  to  cede, 
by  treaty  with  Poland,  the  sovereignty  o^  that  province.  The 
£mperor  Charles  IV.,  son  of  John,  incorporated  Silesia,  as  also 
Lusatia,  with  the  kingdonx  of  Bohemia,  by  the  Pragmatics 
which  he  published  in  1355  and  1370,  The  ivar  with  the  Hus* 
sites  broke  ont  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslans,  King 
of  Bohemia  (1418;)  because  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  ana 
Jerome  of  Prague,  had  refused  to  acknowledge,  as  successor  of 
that  prince,  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  his  brother  and  heir,  whom 
they  blamed  for  the  martyrdom  of  their  leaders.  This  war 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
fanaticism  ev^r  excited,  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years 
John  de  Trocznova,  surnamed  Ziska,  general-in-chief  of  the 
Hussites,  defeated  several  times  those  numerous  armies  of  cm* 
saders,  which  were  sent  against  him  into  Bohemia ;  and  it  was 
not  till  long  after  the  death  of  that  extraordinary  man,  that  Si- 
gismund succeeded  in  allaying  the  tempest,  ana  re-establishing 
his  own  authority  in  that  kingdom. 

The  house  of  Wittelsbach,  which  possessed  at  the  same  time 
the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria,  was  divided  into  two  principal 
branches,  viz.  that  of  the  Electors  Palatine,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria.  By  the  treaty  of  division,  which  was  entered  into  at 
Pavia  (1329^)  they  agreed  on  a  reciprocal  succession  of  the  two 
branches,  in  case  the  one  or  the  other  should  happen  to  fail  of 
heirs-male.  Th^  direct  line  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony  of  the 
Ascanian  House  happening  to  become  extinct,  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
younger  branches  of  Saxony,  conferred  that  Electorate  (1423,) 
as  a  ▼acant  fief  of  the  Empire,  on  Frederic  the  Warlike,  Mai^ 
gmve  of  Misnia,  who  had  rendered  him  signal  assistance  in  the 
E^esTa^dVt^r^^^^^^^^^  Prince  had  two  grandsons. 
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nuag  of  flw  fonrteeath  eentnry.  The  Emperor  Louis  of 
jMTuria  then  bestowed  it  on  his  eldest  son  Loais  (1324,)  to  the 
adosionof  the  coUalendbffsnches  of  Saxony  and  Anhalt.  The 
Bavarian  Prmces,  howeTer»  did  not  long  nreserre  this  Electo- 
late ;  they  aanendeied  it  (1373)  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
whose  aoo  Sigismond  ceded  it  to  Frederic,  Burgraie  of  Nu- 
remberg, of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem,  who  had  adraneed  him 
considerable  soms  to  defray  his  expeditions  into  Hungary.  This 
Prince  was  solemnly  invested  witn  the  electoral  dignity  by  the 
Emperor,  at  the  Council  of  Constance  (1417,)  and  became  the 
ancestiw  of  all  the  Electors  and  Margiayes  of  Brandenburg,  as 
weU  as  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 

The  numerous  republics  which  had  sprung  up  in  Italy,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  torn  to  pieces  by  contend- 
ing &ctiona,  and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  incessant  hostilities. 
Vnax  contributed  to  augment  the  trouble  and  confusion  in  that 
nahappy  country  was,  that,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  no 
Emperor  had  repaired  thither  in  person,  or  made  the  smallest 
attempt  to  restore  the  Imperial  authority  in  those  states.  The 
feeble  efforts  of  Henry  VlL,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  CbariesIV., 
only  served  to  prove,  that  in  Italy  the  royal  prerogative  was 
without  vigour  or  effect.  Anarchy  every  where  prevailed ;  and 
that  spirit  of  liberty  and  republicanism  which  had  once  anima- 
ted the  Italians  gradually  disappeared.  Disgusted  at  length 
with  privileges  which  had  become  so  fatal  to  them,  some  of  these 
republics  adopted  the  plan  of  choosing  new  masters ;  while 
others  were  subjected,  against  their  inclinations,  by  the  more 
powerful  of  the  nobles.  The  Marquises  of  Este  seized  Modena 
and  Reggio  (1336,)  and  obtained  the  ducal  dignity  (14fi2)  from 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  Mantua  fell  to  the  house  of  Gronza- 
ga,  who  possessed  that  sovereignty  first  under  the  title  of  Map- 
graves,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  Dukes,  which  was  confer- 
red on  them  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  in  1590.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  Italian  republics  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Visconti  of  Milan.  The  person  who  founded  the  prosperity  of 
their  house  was  Matthew  Visconti,  nephew  of  Otho  Visconti, 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  Invested  with  the  titles  of  Captain  and 
Imperial  viceroy  in  Lombardy,  he  continued  to  make  himself 
acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  Milan  (1315,)  and  conquered  in 
succeasion  all  the  principal  towns  and  republics  of  Lombardy. 
His  sueceasors  followed  his  example :  they  enlarged  their  terri- 
tories 1^  several  new  conquests,  till  at  length  John  Galeae,  ffreat 
grandson  of  Matthew  Visconti,  obtained,  from  the  Emperor  Wen- 
ceslans  (131^)  for  a  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  florins  of  gold 
whkb  he  paid  him,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan  for  himself  and 
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all  his  descendants.    The  Viscontt  fiunily  rei|[ned  at  Miian  till 
1447,  when  they  were  replaced  bv  that  of  Sforsa. 
>r^  Among  the  republics  of  Italy  who  escaped  the  catastrophe  of 

the  fourteenth  century,  the  most  conspicuous  were  those  of 
Florence,  Genoa  and  Venice,    The  city  of  Florence,  like  all 
the  others  in  Tuscany,  formed  itself  into  a  republic  about  the 
endbof  the  twelfth  century.     Its  government  underwent  frequent 
changes,  after  the  introduction  of  a  democracy  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  various  factions  which  had  agi- 
tated the  republic,  induced  the  Florentines  to  elect  a  mfu;istrate 
(1292,)  called  Gonfaloniere  de  Justice,  or  Captain  of  Justice; 
invested  with  power  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  under  his  stuid- 
ard,  whenever  the  means  for  conciliation  were  insufficient  to 
suppress  faction  and  restore  peace.     These  internal  agitations, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Florentines  from  enriching  them- 
selves by  means  of  their  commerce  and  manufactures.     They 
succeeded,  in  course  of  time,  in  subjecting  the  greater  part  of 
the  free  cities  of  Tuscany,  and  especially  that  of  Pisa,  which 
they  conquered  in  1406.     The  republic  of  Lucca  was  the  only 
one  that  maintained  its  independence,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
which  the  Florentines  made  to  subdue  it.     The  republican  form 
of  government  continued  in  Florence  tUl  the  year  1530,  when 
the  family  of  the  Medici  usurped  the  sovereignty,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
-     The  same  rivalry  which  had  set  the  Genoese  to  quarrel  with 
the  Pisans,  excited  their  jealousy  against  the  Venetians.     The 
interests  of  these  two  Republics  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the 
Levant  and  the  Mediterranean.     This  gave  rise  to  a  long  and 
disastrous  series  of  wars,  the  last  and  most  memorable  of  which 
was  that  of  Chioggia  (1376-82.)     The  Genoese,  after  a  signal 
victory  which  they  obtained  over  the  Venetians,  before  Pola  in 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the  very  midst  of  the  lagoons 
of  Venice,  and  attacked  the  port  of  Chioggia.  ,  Peter  Doria  made 
himself  master  of  this  port ;  he  would  have  even  surprised  Ve- 
nice, had  he  taken  advantage  of  the  first  consternation  of  the 
Venetians,  who  were  already  deliberating  whether  they  should 
abandon  their  city  and  take  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Candia^    The 
tardiness  of  the  Genoese  admiral  gave  them  time  to  leeover 
themselves.    Impelled  by  a  noble  despair,  they  made  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  ^nip  a  new  fleet,  with  which  they  attacked  the 
Genoese  near  Chioggia.    This  place  was  retaken  (24th  June 
1380,)  and  the  severe  check  whicn  the  Genoese  there  received, 
may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  command  of  the  sea  in  favour 
of  the  Venetians.     But  what  contributed  still  more  to  the  dowo- 
&U  of  the  Greqoesei  was  the  instability  of  their  governments  an^ 
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tk  mlenuJ  commotions  of  the  repuUic.  Agitated  by  eoDtinual 
dzTisioiis  between  the  nobles  and  the  common  citizens,  and  in* 
cipable  of  managing  their  own  affidrs,  they  at  length  surrender* 
cd  themselves  to  the  power  of  strangers.  Yoktile  and  incon* 
stint,  and  equally  impatient  of  liberty  as  of  servitude,  these 
fickle  republicans  underwent  a  frequent  change  of  masleit* 
Twice  (1396-1458)  they  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Kings  of  France.  At  length  they  discarded  the  French, 
snd  chose  for  their  protector  either  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
or  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Finally,  from  the  year  1464,  the  city  of 
Genoa  was  constantly  regarded  as  a  dependency  of  the  dutchy 
of  Milan,  until  1528,  when  it  recovered  once  more  its  ancient 
state  of  independence. 

While  the  Republic  of  Genoa  was  gradually  declining,  that 
of  Venice  was  every  day  acquiring  new  accessions  of  power. 
The  numerous  establishments  which  they  had  formed  in  the 
Adriatic  Gulf  and  the  Eastern  Seas,  together  with  the  additional 
vigour  which  they  derived  from  the  introduction  of  the  heredi- 
tary aristocracy,  were  highly  advantageous  to  the  progress  of 
their  commerce  and  marine.  The  treaty  which  they  concluded 
with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (1343,)  by  guaranteeing  to  their  re- 
public an  entire  liberty  of  commerce  in  the  ports  of  Syria  and 
Efypt,  as  also  the  privilege  of  having  consuls  at  Alexandria  and 
Damascus,  put  it  in  their  power  gradually  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  whole  trade  of  India,  and  to  maintain  it  against 
the  Genoese,  who  had  disputed  with  them  the  commerce  of  the 
Bast,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  sea.  These  successes  en« 
cooraged  the  Venetians  to  make  new  acquisitions  ;  the  turbu- 
lent state  of  Lombardy  having  afibrded  them  an  opportunity  of 
ealaiging  their  dominions  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  where  at 
first  they  had  possessed  only  the  single  dogeiship  of  Venice,  and 
the  small  province  of  Istria.  They  seized  on  Treviso,  and  the 
whole  Trevisan  March  (1386,)  which  they  took  from  the  pow- 
erful house  of  Carrara.  In  1420  they  again  got  possession  of 
Dalmatia,  which  they  conquered  from  Sigismund,  King  of  Hun- 
gary. This  conquest  paved  the  way  for  that  of  Friuli,  which 
they  took  about  the  same  time  from  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
an  ally  of  the  King  of  Hungary.  At  length,  by  a  succession  of 
good  fortune,  they  detached  from  the  dutchy  of  Milan  (1404) 
the  cities  and  territories  of  Vicenza,  Belluno,  Verona,  Padua, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona  (1404,)  and  thus  formed  a  con- 
siderable estate  on  the  mainland. 

Naples,  daring  the  course  of  this  period,  was  governed  by  a 
descendant  of  Charles,  of  the  first  House  of  Anjou,  and  younger 
bmtber  o/  St.  Louis.    Queen  Joan  I*i  daughter  of  Robert, "' 
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of  Naples,  having  no  chfldren  of  her  own,  adopteo  a  younger 
prince  of  the  Angevine  &inily,  Charles  of  Durazzo,  whom  she 
destined  as  her  successor,  after  having  given  him  her  niece  in 
marriage.  This  ungrateful  prince,  in  his  eagerness  to  possess 
the  crown,  took  arms  against  the  Queen  his  benefactress,  and 
compelled  her  to  solicit  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.  It  was  on  this 
ooeasion  that  Joan,  after  rescinding  and  annulling  her  former 
deed  of  adoption,  made  another  in  favour  of  Louis  I.,  younger 
brother  of  Charles  V.  j  King  of  France,  and  founder  of  the  second 
House  of  Anjou.  But  the  succours  of  that  prince  came  too  late 
to  sa^e  the  Queen  from  the  hands  of  her  cruel  enemy.  Charles 
having  made  himself  master  of  Naples  and  of  the  Queen's  per* 
son  (1382,)  inunediately  put  her  to  death,  and  maintained  him- 
self on  the  throne,  in  spite  of  his  adversary  Louis  of  Anjou,  who 
obtained  nothing  more  of  the  Queen's  estates  than  the  single 
county  of  Provence,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants, 
together  with  his  claim  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Joan  IL, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  naving  been  at* 
tacked  by  Louis  IIL  of  Anjou,  who  wished  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  adoption,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  grandfather 
Louis  1.,  she  implored  the  protection  of  Alphonso  V.,  King  of 
Arragon,  whom  she  adopted  and  declared  her  heir  (1421 ;}  but 
afterwards,  having  quarrelled  with  that  prince,  she  changed  her 
resolution,  and  passed  a  new  act  of  adoption  (1423)  in  favour  of 
that  same  Louis  of  Anjou  who  had  just  made  war  against  her. 
Ben^  of  Anjou,  the  brother  and  successor  of  that  prince,  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  death  of  Joan  II. 
(1435 ;)  but  he  was  expelled  by  the  King  of  Arragon  (144^i) 
who  had  procured  from  Foge  £ogenius  iV.  the  investiture  of 
that  kingdom,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  natural  son  Ferdi- 
nand, descended  from  a  particular  branch  of  the  Kings  of  Na- 
ples. The  rights  of  the  second  race  of  Angevine  princes,  were 
transferred  to  the  Kings  of  France,  along  with  the  county  of 
Provence  (1481.) 

Spain,  which  was  divided  into  a  variety  of  sovereignties  both 
Christian  and  Mahometan,  presented  at  this  time  a  kind  of  sepa- 
rate or  distinct  continent,  whose  interests  had  almost  nothi^  ia 
common  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Kings  of  Navarre,  Ctf- 
tille,  and  Arragon,  disagreeing  among  themselves,  and  occupied 
with  the  internal  affiurs  of  their  own  kingdoms,  had  but  little 
leisure  to  atteinpt  or  accompiish  any  foreign  enterprise.  Of  all 
the  Kings  of  C/astille  at  this  penod,  the  moat  famous,  in  the 
wars  against  the  Moors,  was  Alph4Miso  XL  The  Mahometan 
kings  of  Morocco  and  Grenada  having  united  their  forces^  laid 
sic^  to  the  city  of  Tari&  in  Andalusia,  where  Alphonso,  ss* 
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sisted  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  ventured  to  attack  theoi  in  the 
aeigfabcHirhood  of  that  place.  He  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
die  Moors  (1340;)  and  this  was  followed  by  the  .conquest  of 
firioos  other  cities  and  districts ;  among  others,  Alcala-Beal, 
and  Aigeziras. 

While  the  Kings  of  Castillo  were  extending  their  conquMlB 
in  the  interior  of  Spain,  those  of  Arragon,  hemmed  in  by  ^R' 
Castillians,  were  obliged  to  look  for  aggTandizement  abroad, 
fhey  possessed  the  country  of  Barcelona  or  Catalonia,  in  Ti/tue 
jf  the  marriage  of  Count  Kaymond  Berenger  IV.  with  Donna 
Petrofiilla,  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  To  this  they 
added  the  county  of  Rousilkm,  and  the  seignory  or  lordship  of 
Montpelier,  both  of  which,  as  well  as  Catalonia,  belonged  to  the 
sovereignty  of  France.  Don  James  I.,  who  conquered  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  gare  these,  with  Rou* 
sillon  and  Montpelier,  to  Don  James  his  younger  son,  and  firom 
whom  were  descended  the  Kings  of  Majorca,  the  last  of  whom, 
Don  James  III.,  sold  Montpelier  to  France  (1349.)  Don  Pedro 
in.,  King  of  Arragon,  and  eldest  son  of  Don  James  I.,  took 
Sicily,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  Charles  I.  of  Anjou. 
Ferdinand  II.,  a  younger  son  of  Don  Pedro,  formed  a  9eparate 
branch  of  the  kings  of  Sicily,  on  the  extinction  of  which  (1409,) 
that  kingdom  reverted  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  Sardinia  was 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  by  Don  James  II., 
who  had  conquered  it  from  the  Pisans.  Finally,  Aiphonso  V., 
King  of  Arragon,  having  dejMrived  the  Angevines  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  established  a,  distinct  line  of  Neapolitan  kings. 
This  kingdom  was  at  length  united,  with  the  monarchy  of  Arra- 
gon by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic* 

In  Portugal,  the  legitimate  line  of  kings,  descendants  of 
Henry  of  Burgundv,  had  failed  in  Don  Ferdinand,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Don  Peoro  III.  This  prince  had  an  only  daughter 
named  Beatrix,  bom  in  criminal  intercourse  with  Eleanora 
Tellez  de  Meneses,  whom  he  had  taken  from  her  lawful  hus- 
band. Being  desirous  to  make  this  princess  his  successor,  he 
married  her,  at  the  age.  of  eleven,  to  John  I.,  King  of  Castillo ; 
securing  the  throne  to  the  son  who  should  be  bora  of  this  union, 
and  failing  him,  to  the  King  of  Castille,  his  son-in-law.  Fer- 
dinand dying  soon  after  this  marriage,  Don  Juan,  his  natural 
brother,  and  grand-master  of  the  order,  of  A viez,  knowing  the 
aversion  of  the  Portuguese  for  the  Castillian  sway,  turned  this 
to  his  own  advantage,  by  seizing  the  recency,  of  which  he  had 
deprived  the  Queen-dowager.  The  King  of  Castille  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  Lisbon;  but  having,  miscarried  in  this  en- 
terprise, the  States  of  Portugal  assembled  at  Coimbntt  and 
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conferred  the  crown  on  Don  Juan,  known  in  kiBtory  by  the 
name  o(John  the  Bastard.  Thid  prince,  aided  with  troops  from 
England,  engaged  the  Castillians  and  their  allies  the  French, 
at  the  famous  tmttle  fought  on  the  plains  of  Aljubarota  (14th 
August  1385.)  The  Portuguese  remained  masters  of  the  field, 
u|d  John  the  Bastard  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  on  the 
^Pne  of  Portugal.  The  war,  however,  continued  several 
'^urs  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Castillians,  and  did  not 
terminate  till  1411.  By  the  peace  which  was  then  concluded, 
Henry  III.,  son  of  John  I.,  King  of  Castille,  agreed  never  to 
urge  the  claims  of  Queen  Beatrix,  bis  mother-in-law,  who  had 
no  children.  John  the  Bastard  founded  a  new  dynasty  of  kings, 
who  occupied  the  throne  of  Portugal  from  1385  to  1580. 

In  France,  the  direct  line  of  kings,  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet,  having  become  extinct  in  the  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  crown  passed  to  the  collateral  branch  of  Valois  (1328,) 
which  furnished  a  series  of  thirteen  kings,  during  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  years. 

The  rivalry  between  France  and  England,  which  had  sprung 
up  during  the  preceding  period,  assumed  a  more  hostile  charac- 
ter on  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Valois.  Till  ihen,  the 
quarrels  of  the  two  nations  had  been  limited  to  some  particular 
territory,  or  province ;  but  now  they  disputed  even  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  France,  which  the  kings  of  England  claimed 
as  their  right.  Edward  III.,  by  his  mother,  Isabella  of  France, 
was  nephew  to  Charles  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Capetian  kings  in  a 
direct  line.  He  claimed  the  succession  in  opposition  to  Philip 
VI.,  suroamed  de  Valois,  who  being  cousin-german  to  Charles, 
was  one  degree  more  remote  than  the  King  of  England.  The 
claim  of  Edward  was  opposed  by  the  Salic  law,  which  excluded 
females  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  ;  but,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  that  prince,  the  law  admitted  his  right,  and 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to  females  personally,  who 
were  excluded  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  and 
not  to  their  male  descendants.  Granting  that  his  mother,  Isa- 
bella, could  not  herself  aspire  to  the  crown,  he  maintained  that 
she  gave  him  the  right  of  proximity,  which  qualified  him  for 
the  succession.  The  States  of  France,  however,  having  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Philip,  the  King  of  England  did  fealty  and 
homage  to  that  prince  for  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  ;  but  he  laid 
no  claim  to  the  crown  until  1337,  when  he  assumed  the  title 
and  arms  of  the  King  of  France.  The  war  which  began  in 
1338,  was  renewed  during  several  reigns,  for  the  space  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  ended  with  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  France. 
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NrduBg  could  be  more  wretched  than  the  akaatien  of  thk 
kmgdooi  during  the  reign  of  Gbaries  VI-  That  pikice  having 
fidlen  into  a  state  of  insanity  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  two  par* 
des,  those  of  Burgundy  and  CMeans,  /iHm  had  diqiuted  with 
each  other  about  the  r^fene  j,  divided  the  Court  into  (actions, 
and  kindled  the  flameU  of  civil  war  in  the  four  comers  at  the 
kingdom.  John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  imd  undo 
to  &e  king,  caused  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  King's  own 
brother,  to  be  assassinated  at  Paris  (1407.)  He  liiniself  was 
assassinated  in  his  turn  (1419)  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  afterwards  king, 
nnder  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  These  dissensions  gave  tM 
English  an  opportunity  f<Mr  renewing  the  war.  Henry  the  Y. 
of  England  gained  the  £imous  battle  of  Affincourt,  wnich  wat 
followed  by  the  conauest  of  all  Norroandy.  Isabella  of  Ba* 
varia  then  abandoned  the  faction  of  Orleans,  and  the  partv  of 
her  son  the  Dauphin,  and  joined  'that  of  Burgundy.  Philip 
the  Oood,  Dtdce  of  Burgundy,  and  son  of  John  the  Fearless^ 
being  determined  to  revenge  me  death  of  his  father,  which  he 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Dauphin,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  England,  into  which  he  contrived  to  draw  Queen  Isabella, 
and  the  imbecile  Charles  the  VL  By  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
claded  at  Troves  in 'Champagne  (1420,)  it  was  agreed  that 
Patharine  of  France,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  and  Isabella  of 
Bavaria,  should  espouse  Henry  V.,  and  that,  on  the  death  of 
the  King,  the  crown  should  pass  to  Henry,  and  the  children  of 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  France ;  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Dauphin,  who,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  was  declared  to  have  lost  his  rights  to  the  crown, 
and  was  banished  from  the  kingdom.  Henry  V.  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  his  death  was  followed  soon  after  b^  that 
of  Charles  VL  Henry  VI.,  son  of  Henry  V.  and  Catharine  of 
France,  being  then  proclaimed  King  of  England  and  France, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  and  had  for  his  regents  his  two 
uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester. 

Such  was  the  preponderance  of  the  English  and  Burgundian 
party  in  Fiance  at  this  period,  that  Charles  VH.,  commonly 
:alled  the  Dauphin,  more  than  once  saw  himself  upon  the 
point  of  being  expeUed  the  kingdom.  He  owed  bis  saifety  en* 
tirely  to  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  called  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  This  extraordinary  woman  reriTod  the 
drooping  coura|;e  of  the  French.  She  compiled  the  English 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  brought  Uie  King  to  be 
crowned  at  Rheims  (1429.)  Bat  what  cimtributed  still  more  t* 
retrtere  the  party  of  Charles  VII.,  was  the  reconcQiation  of  that 
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prince  with  die  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  took  place  at  the 
peace  of  Arras  (1435.)  The  Duke  having  then  united  hia 
forces  with  those  of  the  King,  the  English  were  in  their  turn 
expelled  from  France  (1453,)  the  single  city  of  Calais  being  all 
that  remained  to  them  of  their  former  conquests. 

An  important  revolution  happened  in  the  government  of 
FraMce  under  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  The  royal  aoihority 
gained  fresh  vigour  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  and  the 
reconciliation  of  various  parties  that  took  place  in  consequence. 
The  feudal  system,  which  till  then  had  prevailed  in  France,  fell 
by  degrees  into  disuse.  Charles  was  the  first  king  who  estab- 
lished a  permanent  militia,  and  taught  his  successors  to  abandon 
the  feudal  mode  of  warfare.  This  prince  also  instituted  Com- 
panies  of  ordonance  (1445;)  and,  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance,  he  ordered,  of  his  own  authority,  a  certain  impost 
-0  be  levied,  called  the  Tax  of  the  GeTU-d^armes.  This-  stand- 
ing army,  which  at  first  amounted  only  to  six  thousand  men, 
was  augmented  in  course  of  time,  while  the  royal  finances 
increased  in  proportion.  By  means  of  these  establishments, 
the  kings  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  their  vassals  that 
they  soon  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  prescribe  laws  to 
them,  and  thus  gradually  to  abolish  the  feudal  system.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  nobles  could  make  little  resistance  against 
a  sovereign  who  was  always  armed ;  while  the  kings,  imposing 
taxes  at  their  pleasure,  by  degrees  dispensed  with  the  necessity 
of  assembling  th^  states-general.  The  same  prince  secured  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Court  of  fiome,  by  solemnly  adopting  several  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  which  he  caused  to  be  passed  in  the 
National  Council  held  at  Bourges,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  the  PragnuUic  Sanction  (1438.) 

In  England,  two  branches  of  the  reigning  family  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  those  of  Lancaster  and  York,  contested  for  a  long 
time  the  right  to  the  crown.  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  grandson  of  Edward  III.  King  of  England.  He 
usurped  the  crown  from  Richard  II.,  whom  he  deposed  by  act 
of  Parliament  (1399.)  But  instead  of  enforcing  the  rights 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  rested 
his  claims  entirely  upon  those  which  he  alleged  had  devolved 
to  him  in  right  of  his  mother,  Blanch  of  Lancaster,  great  grand- 
daughter of  Edward,  sumamed  Hunchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
This  prince,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  III.,  who*  it  was  said,  had  been  excluded  from  the 
throne  by  his  younger  brother  Edward  I.,  on  account  of  his  de 
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fermity.  This  tradition  proved  useful  to  Henry  IV.  in  ezclndiaf 
the  rights  of  the  House  of  Clarence,  who  preceded  him  in  the 
order  of  succession.  This  latter  iamily  was  descended  from 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Philippine,  daughter  of  Lionel,  was  married  to  Edward  Morti« 
mer,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Roger,  whom  the  Parliament,  by 
an  act  passed  in  13899  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 
Ann  Jf  ortimer,  the  daughter  of  Roger,  married  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  son  of  Edward  Langley,  who  was  the  younger  brother 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  thus  transferred  the  right  of  Lionel  to 
the  Royal  House  of  York. 

The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  are  known  in  Enff- 
lish  history  by  the  name  of  the  Red  Rose,  while  those  of  Yonc 
were  designated  by  that  of  the  White  Rose.  The  former  of 
these  Houses  occupied  the  throne  for  a  period  of  sixty-three 
3rears;  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  v.,  VL  It  was  under 
the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  House  of  York  began  to 
advance  their  right  to  the  crown,  and  that  the  civil  war  broke 
out  between  the  two  Roses.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  heir 
to  the  claims  of  Lionel  and  Mortimer,  was  the  first  to  raise  the 
standard  in  this  war  of  competition  (14^,)  which  continued 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  san- 
guinary recorded  in  history.  Twelve  pitched  battles  were 
foaghi  between  the  two  Roses,  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  pe- 
risl^d  in  the  contest,  and  England,  during  the  whole  time,  pre- 
sented a  tragical  spectacle  of  horror  and  carnage.  Edward  IV., 
son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  grandson  of  Ann  Mortimer, 
ascended  the  throne  (1461,)  which  he  had  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  several  other  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster. 

In  Scotland,  the  male  line  of  the  ancient  kings  having  become 
extinct  in  Alexander  III.,  a  crowd  of  claimants  appeared  on  the 
field,  who  disputed  with  each  other  the  succession  of  the  throne. , 
The  chief  of  these  competitors  were  the  two  Scottish  families 
of  Baliol  and  Bruce,  both  descended  by  the  mother's  side  from 
the  Royal  Family.  Four  princes  of  these  contending  families 
reigned  in  Scotland  until  the  year  1371,  when  the  crown  passed 
from  the  House  of  Bruce  to  that  of  Stuart.  Robert  II.,  son  of 
Walter  Stuart  and  Marjory  Bruce,  succeeded  his  uncle  David 
II.,  and  in  his  family  the  throne  remained  until  the  Union,  when 
Scotland  was  united  to  England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Under  the  government  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  royal  authority  acquired  fresh  energy  after  being  long  re* 
strained  and  circumscribed  by  a  turbulent  nobility.  Towards 
the  mkldle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  James  I.,  a  very  accomplish^ 
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jffiaee,  gave  die  first  Uow  to  the  feadal  system  and  the  eserbi- 
tant  power  of  the  ffrandees.  He  depriTed  them  of  sereral  of 
the  crown-lands  which  they  had  asnrped,  and  confiscated  the 

Sropertv  of  some  of  the  most  audacious  whom  he  had  con- 
emned  to  execution.    James  11.  followed  the  example  of  his 
fa^er.    He  strengthened  the  royal  authoritirt  by  humbling  the 

Iowerful  family  of  Douglas,  as  well  as  by  the  wise  laws  which 
e  prevailed  with  his  Parliament  to  adopt. 
The  three  kingdoms  of  the  North,  after  having  been  long 
ap^tated  by  internal  dissensions,  were  at  length  united  into  a 
smgle  monarchy  by  Margaret,  called  the  Seminunis  of  the  North. 
This  princess  was  daughter  of  Valdemar  III.,  the  last  K^nff  of 
Denmark  of  the  ancient  reigning  famify,  and  widow  of  Haco 
VII.,  King  of  Norway.     She  was  first  elected  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, and  then  of  Norway,  after  the  death  of  her  son,  Olaas 
v.,  whom  she  had  by  her  marriage  with  Haco,  and  who  died 
without  leaving  any  posterity  (1387.)     The  Swedes,  discon- 
tented with  their  King,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  likewise  be- 
stowed their  crown  upon  this  princess.    Albert  was  vanquished 
and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Fahlekoeping  (1389.)     The 
whole  of  Sweden,  from  that  time,  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Queen  Margaret.     Being  desirous  of  uniting  the  three  king- 
doms into  one  single  body-politic,  she  assembled  their  respective 
Estates  at  Galmar  (1397,)  and  there  caused  her  grand-nephew 
Eric,  son  of  Wratislaus,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  and  Mary  of 
Mecklenburg,  daughter  of  Ingeburg,  her  own  sister,  to  be  re- 
ceived and  crowned  as  her  successor.    The  act  which  ratified 
the  perpetud  and  irrevocable  union  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was 
approved  in  that  assembly.     It  provided,  that  the  united  states 
should,  in  future,  have  but  one  and  the  same  king,  who  should 
be  chosen  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Senators  and  Depu- 
ties of  the  three  kingdoms ;  that  they  should  always  give  the 
preference  to  the  descendants  of  Eric,  if  there  were  any ;  that 
the  three  kingdoms  should  assist  each  other  with  their  combined 
forces  against  all  foreign  enemies ;  that  each  kingdom  should 
preserve  its  own  constitution,  its  senate,  and  national  1^'sla- 
ture,  and  be  governed  conformably  to  its  own  laws. 

This  union,  how  formidable  soever  it  might  appear  at  first 
sight,  was  by  no  means  firmly  consolidated.  A  federal  system 
or  three  monarchies,  divided  by  mutual  jealousies,  and  by  dis- 
similarity in  their  laws,  manners,  and  institutions,  could  preseaf 
nothing  either  solid  or  durable.  The  predilection,  besides, 
which  the  kings  of  the  union  who  succeeoed  Margaret  showed 
for  the  Danes ;  the  preference  which  they  gave  them  in  tbo 
distribution  of  favours  and  places  of  frust,  and  the  tone  of  so 
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foimty  wbidi  they  aftcted  towards  their  allies,  tended  natii* 
jiOjr  to  feeter  animoaitr  and  hatred,  and,  above  all,  to  examerate 
tke  Swedes  against  the  anion.  Eric,  after  a  Tery  tnrbulent 
reign,  was  dejMMed,  and  his  nephew,  Christopher  the  Barariao^ 
was  elected  King  of  the  union  m  his  place.  This  latter  prince 
having  died  without  issue,  die  Swedes  took  this  opportunity  of 
breaking  the  union,  and  choosing  a  king  of  their  own,  Charles 
Canatson  Bonde,  known  by  the  title  of  Charles  VIIL  It  was 
he  who  induced  the  Danes  to  venture  likewise  on  a  new  elec- 
tioa ;  and  this  same  year  they  transferred  their  crown  to  Chris* 
tian,  son  of  Thierry,  and  Coant  of  Oldenburg,  descended  bj 
the  female  side  from  the  race  of  their  ancient  kings.  This 
prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  renew  the  union  with  Norwiqr 
(1450;)  he  likewise  governed  Sweden  from  the  year  1437; 
when  Charles  YIU.  was  expelled  by  his  subjects,  till  1464,. 
when  he  was  recalled.  But  what  deserves  more  particularly 
to  be  remarked,  is  the  acquisition  which  Christian  madt  of  the 
provinces  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  to  which  he  succeeded 
(1459,)  by  a  disposition  of  the  States  of  these  provinces,  after 
^e  death  of  Duke  Adolphus,  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  new 
King  of  Denmark,  and  fast  male  heir  of  the  Counts  of  HoK 
stein,  of  the  ancient  House  of  Schauenburg.  Christian  I.  was 
the  progenitor  of  all  the  Kings  who  have  since  reijgned  in  Den^ 
mark  and  Norway.  His  grandson  lost  Sweden ;  bat,  in  the 
last  century,  the  thrones  both  of  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
occupied  by  princes  of  his  family. 

Russia,  daring  the  whole  of  this  period,  groaned  under  the 
degrading  yoke  of  the  Moguls  and  the  Tartars.  The  Grand 
Dokes,  as  well  as  the  other  Russian  princes,  were  obliged  to 
solicit  the  confirmation  of  their  dignity  from  the  Khan  of  Kip- 
sack,  who  granted  or  refused  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  dissen- 
sions which  arose  amooff  these  northern  princes,  were  in  like 
manner  submitted  to  his  decision.  When  summoned  to  appear  at 
his  horde,  they  were  obliged  to  repair  thither  without  delay,  and 
often  suffered  the  punishment  of  ignominy  and  death.'^  The 
contributions  which  the  Khans  at  first  exacted  from  the  Rus-^ 
sians  in  the  shape  of  gratuitous  donations,  were  converted,  in 
course  of  time,  into  regular  tribute.  Bereke  Khan,  the  sue* 
cessor  of  Batou,  was  the  first  who  levied  this  tribute  by  officers 
of  his  own  nation.  His  successors  increased  still  more  the 
load  of  these  taxes ;  they  even  subjected  the  Russian  princes 
to  the  performance  of  military  service. 

The  Grand  Ducal  dignity,  which  for  a  long  time  belonged 
exeluaively  to  the  chiefe  of  the  principalities  of  Vladimir  and 
Kiaao»  beoune  common,  about  the  ena  of  the  fourteenth  oea« 
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tury,  to  several  ot  the  other  principalities,  who  shared  among 
them  ^e  dominion  of  Russia.  The  princes  of  Rezan,  Twer, 
Smolensko,  and  several  others,  took  me  title  of  Grand  Dakes, 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  petty  princes  who  were  es* 
tablished  within  their  principalities.  These  dirisions,  together 
with  the  internal  broils  to.  which  they  gave  rise,  emboldened 
the  Lithuanians  and  Poles  to  carry  their  victorious  arms  into 
Russia  ;  and  by  degrees  they  dismembered  the  whole  western 
part  of  the  ancient  empire. 

The  Lithuanians,^^  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
same  race  with  the  ancient  Prussians,  Lethonians,  Livonians, 
and  Esthonians,  inhabited  originally  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Niemen  and  Wilia;  an  inconsiderable  state,  comprehending 
Samogitia  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  Palatinates  of  Troki  and 
Wiina.  After  having  been  tributaries  to  the  Russians  for  a 
long  time,  the  princes  of  Lithuania  shook  off  their  yoke,  and 
began  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand 
Dukes,  their  former  masters.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  they  passed  the  Wilia,  founded  the  town  of  Kier- 
now,  and  took  from  the  Russians  Braclaw,  Novgorodek,  Grodno, 
Borzesc,  Bielsk,  Pinsk,  Mozyr,  Polotsk,  Minsk,  Witepsk,  Orza, 
and  Mscislaw,  with  their  extensive  dependencies.  Ringold 
was  the  first  of  these  princes  that  assumed  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Suke,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  succes- 
sor Mendog  or  Mindow,  harassed  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  em* 
braced  Christianity  about  the  year  1262,  and  was  declared  King 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Pope ;  though  he  afterwards  returned  to 
Paganism,  and  became  one  of  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.  Gedimin,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Grand  Duke  (1315,)  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  new  con- 

Suests.  After  a  series  of  victories  which  he  gained  over  the 
Russian  Princes,  who  were  supported  by  the  Tartars,  he  took 
possession  of  the  city  and  Principality  of  Kiew  (1320.)  The 
whole  of  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  luow,  and  its  dependent  princi- 
milities  on  this  side  the  Dnieper,  were  conquered  in  succession. 
The  Grand  Dukes  of  Lithuania,  who  had  become  formidable  to 
all  their  neighbours,  weakened  their  power  by  partitioning  their 
estates  among  their  sons ;  reserving  to  one,  under  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke,  the  right  of  superiority  over  the  rest.  The  ciril 
dissensions  which  resulted  from  these  divisions,  gave  the  Poles 
an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  principalities  of  Leopold,  Przemysl, 
and  Halitsch  (1340J  and  of  taking  from  the  Lithuanians  and 
their  Grand  Duke  Olgerd,  the  whole  of  Volhyaia  and  Fodoliat 
of  which  they  had  deprived  the  Russians  (1349.) 
Nothing  more  then  remained  of  the  aA(;iem  Rus&ian  Go^ire 
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aeeft  the  Gnod  Datdby of  Wolodtinir, «o  caU&iSmm  tho towo 
of  that  name  on  the  river  KUazma,  wbere  the  Grand  Dukee  of 
£astem  and  Northern  Buseia  bad  their  residence,  before  they 
had  fixed  their  capital  at  Moscow;  which  happened  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  foarteenth  centory. 
This  Grand  Dutchy,  which  had  several  dependent  and  snbor- 
dinate  principalities,  was  ccmferred  by  the  Khan  of  Kipzach 
(1320)  on  Iwan  or  John  Daoilovitsh,  Prince  of  Moscow,  who 
transmitted  it  to  his  descendants.  Demetrius  Iwanovitsh,  grand* 
son  of  Iwan,  took  advantage  of  the  turbulence  which  distracted 
the  grand  horde,  and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Tartars.  As- 
sisted by  several  of  the  Russian  princes  his  vassaJs,  he  gained 
a  signal  victory  near  the  Don  (1380,)  over  the  Khan  Temnic* 
Mamai,  the  first  which  gained  the  Russians  any  celebrity,  and 
which  procured  Demetrius  the  proud  epithet  of  Donskij  or  con* 
queror  of  the  Don.  This  prince,  however,  gained  little  advan« 
tage  by  his  victory  ;  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  Tartars  gave 
law  to  the  Russians  and  made  them  their  tributaries.  Toktamish 
SIhan,  after  having  vanquished  and  humbled  Mamai,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Moscow,  sacked  ihe  city,  and  massacred  a  great  num* 
her  of  the  inhabitants.  Demetrius  was  forced  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  send  his  son  a  hostage  to  the 
horde  in  security  for  his  allegiance. 

The  chief  residence  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  had  for«< 
merly  been  at  Verden,  was  fixed  at  Marienburg,  a  city  newly 
built,  which  from  that  time  became  the  capital  of  all  Prussia. 
The  Teutonic  Knights  did  not  limit  their  conquests  to  Prussia ; 
they  took  from  the  Poles  Dantzic  or  Eastern  romerania  (1311,) 
situated  between  the  Netze,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
IcDOwn  since  bv  the  name  of  Pomerelia.  This  province  was 
definitively  ceded  to  them,  with  the  territory  of  Culm,  and 
Micheiau,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  at  Kalitz 
(1343.)  The  city  of  Dantzic,  which  was  their  capital,  increased 
considerably  under  the  dominion  of  the  Order,  and  became  one 
of  the  principal  entrepots  for  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic.  01 
aU  the  exploits  of  these  Knights,  the  most  enterprising  was  that 
which  had  for  its  object  the  conquest  of  Lithuania.  Religion, 
and  a  pretended  gift  oi  the  Emperor  Loviis  of  Bavaria,  served 
them  as  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  Lithuanians,  who  were  Pa^ 
gans,  in  a  murderous  war,  which  continued  almost  without  in* 
temiptioa  for  the  ^wce  of  a  century.  The  Grand  Dukes  of 
Lithuania,  always  more  formidaUe  after  their  defeat^  defended 
their  liberties  and  independenoe  with  a  ceurage  and  perseverance 
almost  miraculous;  and  it  was  oiJy  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
disaenaioae  whioh  had  azis^  in  the  family  ef  tke  (jband  Dok»t 
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tlMl  they  soeeoeded  ia  ebtuaittg  poMMsi<m  of  Samogitk,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  conciaded  at  Bacianz  (l^M.) 

The  Knights  of  LiTonia,  united  to  Uie  Teatonic  Order  under 
the  authority  of  one  and  the  same  Grand  Master,  added  to  their 
former  conqnests  the  pro?ince  of  Esthonia,  which  was  sold  to 
them  by  Valdemar  Iv .,  King  of  Denmark.  ^  The  Teutonic 
Knights  were  at  the  aenith  of  their  greatness,  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time  they  were  become 
a  formidable  power  in  the  riorth,  having  under  their  dominion 
the  whole  of  Prussia,  comprehending  Pomerania  and  the  New 
March,  as  also  Samogitia,  Courland,  Lironia  and  Esthonia.  * 
A  population  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  a 
well  regulated  treasury,  and  a  flourishing  commerce,  seemed  to 
guarantee  them  a  solid  and  durable  empire.  Neyertheless,  the 
jealousy  of  their  neighbours,  the  union  of  Lithuania  with  Po* 
land,  and  the  conyersion  of  the  Lithuanians  to  Christianity, 
which  deprived  the  Knights  of  the  assistance  of  the  Crusaders^, 
soon  became  fiital  to  their  Order,  and  accelerated  their  dowa* 
iidl.  The  LiUiuanians  again  obtained  possession  of  Samogitia^ 
which,  with  Sudaria,  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  various  treatiea 
which  they  concluded  with  that  Order,  between  1411-1439. 

The  oppressive  government  of  the  Teutonic  Knights— *theiF 
own  private  dissensions,  and  the  intolerable  burden  of  taxation^ 
the  fatal  consequence  of  incessant  war — induced  the  nobles  and 
cities  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania  to  form  a  confederacy  against 
the  Order,  and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  die  Kings  of  Polai^^ 
This  was  granted  to  them,  on  their  signing  a  deed  of  submission 
to  that  kingdom  (1464.)  The  result  was  a  kng  and  bloody 
war  with  Poland,  which  did  not  terminate  till  thcnpeace  of  Thora 
(1466.)  Poland  then  obtained  the  cession  of  Culm,  Michelau 
and  Dantzic ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  countries  now  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Polish  Prussia.  The  rest  of  Prussia  was 
retained  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  who  promised,  by  means  of 
their  Orand  Master,  to  do  fealty  and  homage  for  it  to  the  Kings 
of  Poland.  The  chief  residence  of  the  Order  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Koningsberg^  Where  it  continued  until  the  time  when  the 
Knights  were  deprived  of  Prussia  by  the  House  of  Brandenburg. 

At  length,  however,  Poluid  recovered  from  this  state  of  weak* 
ness  into  which  the  unfortunate  divisions  of  Boleslaus  III.  and 
his  deseendanu  had  plunged  it.  Uladislaus  IV.  surnanied  the 
Dwarf,  having  combined  several  of  these  principalities,  was 
crowned  King  of  Pbhmd  at  Cracow  (1380.)  Fh>m  that  time 
the  Royal  dignity  became  permanent  in  Poland,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  all  the  successors  of  Uladislaus.  ^  The  immediate 
aoccessor  of  that  Prince  was  his  son  Casimir  the  Qieait^  who 
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nmmBcedlusr^toofMTaraigiityoverStlMiain  favour  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia*  and  afterwiurds  compensated  this  loss  by  the 
Mcquisitioa  of  several  of  the  proTinces  of  ancient  Bassia.  He 
likewise  took  possession  of  Bed  Bassia  (1340,)  as  also  of  the 
proTinces  of  Voihynia,  Podolia,  Chelm  and  Belz,  which  he  con- 
qaered  from  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Lithuania  (1349,)  who  had 
toraierly  dismembered  them  from  the  Bussian  Empire. 

Under  Casimir  the  Great,  another  roTolation  happened  in  the 
goTemment  of  Poland.  That  Prince,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  and  wishing  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Louis, 
his  sister's  son,  by  Charles  Bobert  King  of  Hungary,  convoked 
a  general  assembly  of  the  nation  at  Cracow  (l^^i)  &nd  theie 
got  the  succession  of  the  Hungarian  Prince  ratified,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Piast  Dynasty,  who  reigned 
in  Masovia  and  Silesia.  This  subversion  of  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Piasts,  gave  the  Polish 
Nobles  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  election  of  their  Kings, 
until  atkst  the  throne  became  completely  elective.  It  also 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  for  limiting  the  power  of  their 
Kings,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  republican  and  aristocratic 
government.  Deputies  were  sent  into  Hungary  (1355,)  even 
during  the  life  of  Casimir,  who  obliged  King  Louis,  his  intended 
successor,  to  subscribe  an  act  which  provided  that,  on  his  ac« 
cession  to  the  crown,  he  should  bind  himself,  and  his  successors, 
to  disburden  the  Polish  nobility  of  all  taies  and  contributions  ; 
that  he  should  never,  under  any  pretext,  exact  subsidies  from 
them ;  and  that,  in  travelling,  he  should  claim  nothing  for  the 
support  of  his  court,  in  any  place  during  his  journey.  The  an- 
cient race  of  the  Piast  sovereigns  of  Poland  ended  with  Casimir 
(1370,)  after  having  occupied  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  for 
several  centuries. 

His  successor  in  Poland  and  Hungary  was  Louis,  sumamed 
the  Great.  In  a  Diet  assembled  in  1282,  he  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  the  Poles,  in  the  choice  which  he  had  made  of  Sigis- 
mund  of  Luxembourg,  as  his  son-in-law  and  successor  in  both 
kingdoms.  But  on  the  death  of  Louis,  which  happened  imme- 
diately after,  the  Poles  broke  their  engagement,  and  confetred 
their  crown  on  Hedwiga,  a  younger  daughter  of  that  Prince.  It 
was  stipulated,  that  she  should  marry  Jagellon,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  who  agreed  to  incorporate  Lithuania  with  Poland, 
to  renounce  Paganism,  and  embrace  Christianity,  himself  and 
all  his  subiects.  Jagellon  was  baptized,  when  he  received  the 
name  of  tfladislaus,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Poland  at  Cracow 
(1386.)  ^  It  was  on  the  accession  of  Jagellon,that  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  long  opposed  in  their  interests,  and  implacable  enemiei 
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of  each  otker*  were  united  into  one  body  pdttic  under  tke  ntr* 
thority  of  one  and  the  same  King.  Nevertheless,  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  Lithuania  still  preserred  its  own  Grand  Dakes, 
who  acknowledged  the  soTereignty  of  Poland  ;  and  it  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  till  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustas,  that 
the  union  of  the  two  states  was  finally  accomplished  (1569.) 
This  important  union  rendered  Poland  the  preponderating  power 
of  the  North.  It  became  fatal  to  the  influence  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  who  soon  yielded  to  the  united  eflbrts  of  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians* 

Uladislaus  Jagellon  did  not  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Polish 
nobility  to  the  succession  of  his  son,  except  by  adding  new  pri* 
▼ileges  to  those  which  they  had  obtained  from  his  predecessor. 
Ife  was  the  first  of  the  Polish  kings  who,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing an  extraordinary  taxation,  called  in  the  Nuncios  or  De- 
puties of  the  Nobility  to  the  General  Diet  (1404,)  and  established - 
the  use  of  Dietines  or  provincial  diets.  His  descendants  enjoyed 
the  crown  until  they  became  extinct,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  succession,  however,  was  mixed ;  and  although  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Jagellon  might  regard  themselves  as  hereditary 
possessors  of  the  kingdom,  nevertheless,  on  every  change  of 
reign,  it  was  necessary  that  the  crown  should  be  conferred  by 
the  choice  and  consent  of  the  nobility. 

In  Hungary,  the  male  race  of  the  ancient  kincfs,  descendants 
of  Duke  Arpad,  had  become  extinct  in  Andrew  III.  (1901.)  The 
Crown  was  then  contested  by  several  competitors,  and  at  length 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  the  reigning  family 
of  Naples.  Charles  Robert,  grandson  of  Charles  II.  King  of 
Naples,  by  Mary  of  Hungary,  outstripped  his  rivals,  and  trans- 
mitted the  Crown  to  his  son  Louis,  sumamed  the  Great  (1306.) 
This  Prince,  characterized  by  his  eminent  qualities,  made  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  among  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  He  conquered 
from  the  Venetians  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Istria,  as  far  as  Durazzo  ;  he  reduced  the  Princes  of  Moldavia, 
Walachia,  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  to  a  state  of  dependence  ;  and 
at  length  mounted  the  throne  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Casimir  the  Great.  ^  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter,  succeeded 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  {1382,)  This  Princess  mar- 
ried Sigismund  of  Luxembourg,  who  thus  united  the  monarchy 
of  Hungary  to  the  Imperial  crown. 

The  reign  of  Sigismund  in  Hungary  was  most  unfortunate, 
and  a  prey  to  continual  disturbances.  He  had  to  sustain  the 
first  war  against  the  Ottoman  Turks  ;  and  with  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  as  his  ally,  he  assembled  a  formidable  army, 
with  irhicb  be  undertook  the  siege  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria. 
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Bat  he  sastaioed  a  complete  defeat  by  the  Tuiks.  In  his  re- 
tmt  he  was  compelled  to  embaifc  oo  the  Danobe,  and  directed 
hi  flight  towards  Constantinople.  This  disaster  was  followed 
bf  new  misfortunes.  The  malcontents  of  Hunmy  offered  their 
ditnm  to  Lfsdislaos,  called  the  Magnanimous,  King  of  Naples, 
who  took  possession  of  Dalmatia,  which  he  afterwards  surren« 
dered  to  the  Venetians.  Desirous  to  provide  for  the  defence 
ud  security  of  his  kingdom,  Sigismund  acquired,  by  treaty  with 
the  Prince  of  Senna,  Ske  fortress  of  Belgrade  (1425,)  which,  by 
its  aitaation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
teemed  to  him  a  proper  bulwark  to  protect  Hungary  against  the 
Turks.  He  transmitted  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  his  son-in-law, 
Albert  of  Austria,  who  reigned  only  two^ears.  The  war  with 
the  Tarks  was  renewed  under  Uladislaus  of  Poland,  son  of 
iagelion,  and  successor  to  Albert.  That  Prince  fought  a  bloody 
bittle  with  them  near  Varna  in  Bulgaria  (1444.)  The  Hungari- 
am  again  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  the  King  himself  lost  his 
life  in  the  action.  ^  The  safety  of  Hungary  then  depended  en- 
Uiely  on  the  bravery  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunniades,  governor 
of  the  kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  Ladislaus,  the  posthu- 
mous son  of  Albert  of  Austria.  That  general  signalized  himself 
in  nurioos  actions  against  the  Turks,  and  obliged  Mahomet  II. 
to  raise  the  siege  of  E^lgrade  (14^,)  where  he  lost  above  twenty- 
fife  thousand  men,  and  was  himself  severely  wounded. . 

The  Greek  Empire  was  gradually  approaching  its  downfall, 
tinder  the  feeble  administration  of  the  House  of  Paleologus,  who 
had  occupied  the  throne  of  Constantinople  since  the  year  1261. 
The  same  vices  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  great 
power  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  monk8,the  rancour  of  theological 
^tttes,  the  fury  of  sectaries  and  schismatics,  and  the  internal 
dissension  to  which  they  gave  rise,  aggravated  the  misfortunes 
ud  disorders  of  the  state,  and  were  instrumental  in  hastening 
00  its  final  destruction.  John  I.  and  his  successors,  the  last 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  being  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  Turks,  and  marching  on  military  ezpe- 
^tioos,  at  the  command  of  the  Sultans,  owed  the  preservation 
of  their  shattered  and  declining  Empire,  for  some  time,  entirely 
to  the  reverses  of  fortune  which  had  befallen  the  Ottomans ;  and 
U)  the  difficulties  which  the  siege  of  their  capital  presented  to  a 
Wrfaarous  nation  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  blockade. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turics  took  its  rise  about  the  end 
^f  ^e  thirteenth  centurv.  A  Turkish  Emir,  called  Ottoman, 
or  Osman,  was  its  origmal  founder  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
^«  of  the  number  of  those  Emirs,  who,  after  the  subversion  of 
^^  Seljukians  of  Roum  or  Iconium,  by  the  Moguls,  shaied 
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tmong  them  the  spoils  of  their  ancient  masters.  A  part  of 
9ithyiiia,  and  the  whole  country  lying  round  Mount  Olympus, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Ottoman,  who  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  other  Emin,  and  invaded  the  possessions  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  lender  the  feeble  reign  of  the  Empetwr  Andronicus  IL 
Prusa,  or  Bursa,  the  principal  city  of  Bith3rnia,  was  conquered 
by  Ottoman  (1327.)  He  and  his  jiucceseors  made  it  the  capital 
of  their  new  state,  which,  in  course  of  time,  gained  the  ascen- 
dency over  all  the  other  Turkish  sovereignties,  formed,  like  that 
of  Ottoman,  from  the  ruins  of  Iconium  and  the' Greek  Empire. 

Orchan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ottoman,  instituted  the 
famous  Order  of  the  Janissaries,  to  which  in  a  great  measure 
the  Turks  owed  their^uccess.  He  took  from  the  Greeks  the 
cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia  in  Bitbynia ;  and,  after  having 
subdued  most  of  the  T'urkish  EUnirs  in  Asia  Minor,  he  took  thd 
fitle  of  Sultan  or  King,  as  well  as  that  of  Pacha,  which  is  eoui- 
valent  to  the  title  of  Emperor.  His  son  Soliman  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, by  his  orders,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy,  and  took 
the  city  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  (1356.)  The 
conquest  of  this  place  opened  a  passage  for  the  Turks  into  £a« 
rope,  when  Thrace  and  we  whole  of  Greece  was  soon  inundate^ 
by  these  new  invaders.  Amurath  L,  the  son  and  successor  d 
Orchan,  made  himself  master  of  Adrianople  and  the  whole 
of  Thrace  (1360;)  he  next  attacked  Macedonia,  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  and  appointed  the  first  Beglerheg,  or  Governor-general 
•f  Komelia.  Several  Turkish  princes  of  Asia  Minor  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  authority ;  he  made  himself  master 
of  luutaja,  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia,  which  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  Anatolia,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  that 
province  (1389.)  Amurath  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gassova, 
which  he  fought  with  the.Despot  of  Servia,  assisted  by  his  nuroe* 
reus  allies.  In  this  bloody  battle  the  Despot  himself  was  slain, 
and  both  sides  equally  claimed  the  victory.  Bajazet  I.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Amurath,  put  an  end  to  all  the  Turkish  sovereignties 
which  still  subsisted  in  Asia  Minor.  He  completed  the  reduc- 
tion of  Bulgaria,  and  maintained  the  possession  of  it  by  the 
signal  victory  which  he  gained  at  Nicopolis  (1396)  over  Sigis- 
mund,  King  of  Hungary.  The  Greek  Empire  would  have  yield- 
ed to  the  persevering  efforts  of  that  prince,  who  had  maintained, ', 
for  ten  years,  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  had  he  not  been  at- 
.  tacked,  \n  the  midst  of  these  enterprises,  by  the  famous  Timour, 
the  new  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Timour,  commonlv  called  Tamerlane,  was  one  of  those  Mogil 
Bmiie  who  had  divided  amongst  them  the  sovereignty  of  Trsai^ 
osdaaa,  after  the  esoinction  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  of  Zagatai* 
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JUbania  of  wbkh  GMnt  w«8  die  (Xpittl,  rtsiMri  nM 
Uk  «M>eated  attacks  of  the  Turks.    Sapported  hy  r  " 
well  disciplined  anny,  and  favoiired  by  4lie  flEunmtmis 
his  territory  was  surromided,  he  twice  compelled  Aniiiraih  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Croja.     At  length  appeared  Mabemet  IL.lhe 
son  and  successor  of  Amarath,  (1451.)    This  Prince,  who  was 
raised  to  the  Ottoman  throne  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
conceived  the  design  of  achieving  the  conqaest  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople.     He  succeeded  in 
overcoming  all  the  difficulties  which  obstracted  this  enterprise, 
in  which  several  of  his  predecessors  had  failed.     At  the  head 
of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  combatants,  supported 
by  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  he  appeared  before  that  capital,  and  com- 
menced the  siege  on  the  6lh  April  1453.     The  besieged  having 
only  from  9000  to  10,000  men  to  oppose  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  yielded  to  the  powerful  and  redoubled  efforts  of  the 
Turks,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of  fifty-three  days.     The  city 
Was  carried  by  assault,  29th  May,  and  delivered  up  to  the  un- 
restrained pillage  of  the    soldiers.     Constantine,    suroamed 
Dragases,  the  last  of  the  Greek  Emperors,  perished  in  the  first 
onset ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  and  opulent  city 
were  carried  into  slavery.*     Mahomet,  on  entering  the  very 
day  of  the  sack,  saw  nothing  but  one  vast  and  dismal  solitude, 
mshing  afterwards  to  attract  new  inhabitants  to  this  city,  which 
he  proposed  to  make  the  seat  of  his  Empire,  he  guaranteed  an 
entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Greeks  who  might  come 
to  settle  there ;  and  authorized  them  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  patriarch,  whose  dignity  he  enhanced  by  the 
honours  and  privileges  which  he  attached  to  it.     He  restored 
also  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and,  by  way  of  precaution 
against  the  armaments  of  the  Venetians  and  other  western 
nations,  which  he  had  some  reason  to  dread,  he  constructed 
the  famous  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont. 

This  conquest  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Alba- 
nia, Greece,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesus  or  Morea,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Greek  Empire  of 
Trebizond,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  submitted  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  law  of  the  conqueror  (1466.)  David  Commenus,  the 
last  Emperor,  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Mahometans,  and  with 
him  penshed  many  of  his  children  and  relations.  Such  a  rapid 
^accession  of  conquests  created  an  alarm  amonff  the  powers  oi 
Christendom.  In  an  astfembly,  which  Pope  rius  Ii.  held  at 
Mantua  (1459,)  he  proposed  a  general  association  among  the 
powers  of  the  West  against  the  Turks.     A  crusude  was  p»«"- 
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IkMly  iU  «cd«is» «Mi  Im  WMon  the  point  of  telling  o«l  ia 
peniMi  at  Uio  hoad  of  this  expediuo«,  wlieo>  ho  woa  ouddenlv  ctiC 
of  bjf  deotii  al  Aacona  (1464,)  where  ho  had  appointed  tht 
^oera)  raodesvooa  of  the  coofederato  tioopa.  This  event,  add* 
ed  to  the  terror  which  the  aroM  of  Mahomet  had  created  anioog 
tbe  nalioos  of  the  West,  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Crua*' 
deii»  and  was  the  means  of  dis<(oIving  their  confederacy.  The 
Turkish  Empire  thus  becaae  firmly  established  in  Europe,  and 
tlie  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  put  themselves  at  the  same  tioM 
under  the  protection  of  the  Porte, 
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From  the  Ujdng  of  Constantinople  hy  the  Turks,  to  the  Peace 
^  Westphalia.^^  n.  1453—1648. 

The  revolution  which  happened  in  the  fifteenth  century  en- 
tirely changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and  introduced  a  new  system 
of  politics.  This  revolution  was  not  achieved  by  any  combina* 
tioQs  of  profound  policy,  nor  by  the  operation  of  that  physical 
foice  wmch  generally  subverts  thrones  and,  governments.  It 
^vas  the  iiesult  of  those  progressive  changes  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  ideas  and  understsindings  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, by  the  improvements  and  institutions  of  preceding  times ; 
85  well  as  by  the  invention  of  paper  and  printing,  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  mariner's  compass.  By  means  of  these,  the  empire  of 
letters  and  arts  was  greatly  extended,  and  various  salutary  im- 
provements made  in  the  religion^  manners,  and  governments  of 
Europe.  The  people  by  degrees  shook  off  the  yoke  of  barba* 
fisni,  superstition,  and  fanaticism,  which  the  revolution  of  the 
^fth  century  had  imposed  on  them;  and  from  that  time  the 
principal  States  of  Europe  began  to  acquire  the  strength,  and 
gnuiually  to  assume  the  form,  which  they  have  since  maintained. 

Several  extraordinary  events,  however,  conspired  to  accelerate 
Aese  happy  changes.  The  Belles  Lettres  and  the  Fine  Arts 
shoae  out  with  new  splendour,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Greek 
Entire.  The  celebrat^  Petrarch,  and  his  disciples  Boccacio 
^  John  of  Ravenna,  were  the  first  that  made  the  Italians  ac« 
qoaioted  with  ancient  literature,  as  the  true  source  and  standard 
of  good  taste.  They  prepared  the  way  for  a  vast  number  of  the 
^^ian  literati,  who,  to  escape  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks,  had 
fled  into  Italy,  where  they  opened  schools,  and  brought  the  study 
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of  Ghreek  literature  into  considerable  repate.  The  most  cdebniled 
of  these  Greek  refugees  were,  Manuel  ChiyBoloias,  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  Theodore  Ghiza,  Greorge  of  Trebixond,  Ji^  Arf^yro* 
philus,  and  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  Protected  by  the  fimily 
of  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  they  assisted  in  forming  those  fine 
geniuses  which  arose  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century,  such 
as  Leonard  Aretin,  the  two  Gruarini,  Poggio  of  Florence,  Ange- 
lo  Politian,  and  many  others.  Academiea,  or  Free  Societies, 
were  founded  at  Rome  Naples,  Venice,  MHan,  Ferrara  and 
Florence,  for  the  encouragement  of  ancient  literatare. 

From  Italy  the  study  of  the  ancient  arts  pejsaed  to  the  other 
states  of  Europe.     They  soon  diffused  their  influence  over  every 
department  of  literature  and  science,  which  by  degrees  assumed 
an  aspect  totally  new.     The  scholastic  system,  which  till  then 
had  been  in  vogue  in  the  pulpits  and  universities,  lost  its  credit, 
and  ^ve  place  to  a  more  refined  philosophy.     Men  learned  to 
discnminate  the  vices  of  the  feudal  system,  and  songht  oat  the 
means  of  correcting  them.   The  sources  of  disorder  and  ananhy 
were  gradually  dried  up,  and  gave  place  to  better  organized 
governments.      Painting,  sculpture,  and  the  arts  in  general, 
cleared  from  the  Gothic  rust  wnich  they  had  c<mtracted  daring 
the  baibarous  ases,  and  finished  after  the  models  of  the  ancioits, 
shone  forth  with  renewed  lustre.    Navigation,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  compass,  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  which  at* 
tracted  universal  attrition ;  and  while  the  ancients  merely  coasted 
along  their  own  shores  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce  or  maridme 
exploits,  we  find  the  modern  Europeans  extending  their  naviga- 
tion over  the  whole  globe,  and  bringing  both  hemispheres  onder 
their  dominion. 

America,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  discovered  daring 
this  period ;  as  well  as  the  route  to  India  and  the  East,  round 
the  Continent  of  Africa.     The  notion  of  a  fourth  quarter  of  the 
world  had  lon£^  been  prevalent  among  the  ancients.     We  all 
recollect  the  Atlantis  of  rlato,  which,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  that  philosopher,  was  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  we 
know  tlutt  JBlian  the  historian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
aflbrmed  in  like  manner  the  existence  of  a  fourth  continent  of 
immense  extent    This  opinion  had  got  so  much  into  ftduoD« 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  that 
Lactantius  and  St.  Augustine  thought  ^emselves  bound  in  duty 
to  combat  it  in  their  writings ;  inveighing  against  the  antipodes 
by  reasons  and  arguments,  the  firivolousness  of  which  is  now 
very  generally  admitted ;  but,  whatever  were  tl^  notions  which 
the  ancients  might  have  entertained  as  to  afoorth  quarter  irftba 
gk>bei  it  is  very  certain  that  they  knew  it  mily  from  conjectarOi 
and  iax  their  aavigatiaa  never  enended  so  hx. 
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The  lionoiir  of  tkis  isqiovlftAt  diaeoTory  beloBga  to  m^m 
tmriffijuast  more  e^peciftUy  t^  Cluristophef  Columbus,  •  native 
6f  Geoo^  From  the  koQwledfle  whieh  this  oelebr^te4  man  had 
acquired  in  the  aoieacee  of  Navigation,  Aatronomy>  and  Geo- 
gmphy,  he  was  peieuaded  that  there  must  be  aaother  hemisphere 
lymg  to  the  westward,  and  unknown  to  Europeans,  but  neces- 
sary to  the  equilibrium  of  the  globe.  These  conjecturee  he 
commnnicated  to  several  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  who  all  re- 
gazded  him  as  a  visionary ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  soli- 
citations, that  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  granted  him  three 
vessels,  with  which  he  set  sail  in  quest  of  the  new  continent, 
3d  August  14d2.  After  a  perilous  navigation  of  some  months, 
he  reached  the  Island  Guanahani  or  Cat  Island,  one  of  the  Lu- 
cayos  or  Bahamas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Salvador. 
This  discovery  was  followed  soon  after  by  that  of  the  Islands  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Cuba ;  and  in  the  second  and  third  vojrages 
which  that  navigator  undertook  to  America  (149d~1498,)  he  dis- 
covered the  mainland  or  continent  of  the  New  World,  especiidly 
the  coast  of  Paria,  as  far  as  the  point  of  Araya,  making  part  of 
the  province  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  Cumana. 

The  track  of  the  Genoese  navigator  was  followed  by  a  Flo- 
leatine  merchant,  named  Amerigo  Yesputio.  Under  the  con- 
duet  of  a  Spanish  captain,  called  Alphonso  de  Ojeda,  he  made 
several  voyages  to  the  New  World  after  the  year  1497.  Difle- 
tent  coasts  of  the  continent  of  South  Amerka  were  visited  by 
Um;  and  in  the  mapaiof  his  discoveries  which  he  drew  up,  he 
^Asorped  a  glory  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  by  applying  his 
own  name  to  the  new  continent ;  which  it  has  since  retained. 

The  Spaniards  conquered  the  islands  and  a  great  part  of  the 
continent  of  America ;  extending  their  victories  along  with  their 
discoveries.  Stimulated  by  the  thirst  of  gold,  which  the  New 
VorM  oflored  to  them  in  abundance,  they  committed  crimes  and 
Chanties  which  make  humanity  shudder.  Millions  of  the 
QQfortunate  natives  were  either  massacred  or  buried  in  the  sea, 
is  spite  of  the  efforts  which  the  Spanish  Bishop,  Bartholomew 
<ie  Las  Casas,  vainly  made  to  arrest  the  fury  of  his  country- 
ineiL  ^  In  the  year  after  the  first  discovery  of  Columbus,  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  by  which  that  Pontiff  made  him  a  gift  of  all  the 
<^<Hmtries  discovered,  or  to  be  discovered,  towards  the  west  and 
^  south ;  drawing  an  imaginary  line  Crom  one  pole  to  the  other, 
it  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  westward  of  Cape  Verd 
Uid  the  Asoree.  This  decision  having  given  offence  to  me  Kiug 
of  Portugal,  who  deemed  it  prejudicial  to  his  discoveries  in  tha 
Kist,  an  aecommodation  was  contrived  between  the  two  courts, 
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in  viftae  of  which  the  same  Pope,  by  another  Bull  (14M^)  fe- 
moved  the  line  in  question  farther  w^  to  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  leagues ;  so  that  all  the  countries  lying  to 
the  westward  of  this  line  should  belong  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
while  those  which  might  be  discovered  to  the  eastward,  should 
fall  to  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  *  It  was  on  this 
pretended  title  that  the  Spaniards  founded  their  right  to  demand 
the  submission  of  the  American  nations  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Their  principal  conquests  in  the  New  World  commence  from 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  in  his  name  that 
Ferdinand  Cortes,  with  a  mere  handful  of  troops,  overthrew  the 
vast  Empire  of  Mexico  (1521;)  the  last  Emperors  of  which, 
Montezuma  and  Gatimozin,  were  slain,  and  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  the  Mexicans  put  to  the  sword.  The  conqueror  of  Peni 
was  Francis  Pizarro  (1533.)  He  entered  the  country,  at  the 
head  of  300  men,  at  the  very  time  when  Atabalipa  or  Atahualpa 
was  commencing  his  reign  as  Incas,  or  Sovereign  of  Peru.  That 
prince  was  slain,  and  the  whole  of  Peru  subdued  by  the  Spaniards. 

[The  Spaniards  founded  various  colonies  and  establishments 
in  that  part  of  America  which  they  had  subjected  to  their  do- 
minion.    The  character  of  these  colonies  differed  from  that  of 
the  establishments  which  the  Portuguese  had  founded  in  Indi&i 
and  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  French,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.     As  the  Spaniards  were  by  no  means  a  commer- 
cial nation,  the  precious  metals  alone  were  the  object  of  their 
cupidity.     They  applied  themselves,  m  consequence,  to  the 
working  of  mines ;  they  imported  negroes  to  labour  in  them, 
and  made  slaves  of -the  natives.     In  process  of  time,  when  the 
number  of  Europeans  had  increased  in  these  countries,  and  the 
precious  metals  became  less  abundant,  the  Spanish  colonists 
were  obliged  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture,  and  in  raising 
what  is  commonly  called  colonial  produce.     What  w«  have  now 
said,  accounts  for  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  were 
imposed  on  the  trade  of  these  colonies  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment ;  they  wished  to  reserve  to  themselves  exclusively  the  pro- 
fits of  the  mines.     Commerce,  which  at  first  had  been  confined 
to  the  siujprle  entrepot  of  Seville,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  smali 
number  of  merchants,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  foreifipners.    As 
for  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  #iey  were  planted  with 
Episcopal  and  Metropolitan  Sees,  Missions,  Convents,  and  ITni- 
versities.     The  Inquisition  was  also  introduced ;  but  the  hiera^ 
ehy  which  was  founded  there,  instead  of  augmenting  the  power 
^f  the  Popes,  remained  in  a  state  of  complete  deper^ence  upon 
the  Sovereigns.] 

Tba  diacovery  of  Brazil  belongs  to  the  Portuguese.    JMmret 
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Cikal,  die  eonmiaiider  of  their  fleet,  'while  on  his  route  to  India, 
WIS  driven,  b^  contrary  winds,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  ( 1500,)  and 
totk  possession  of  the  country  in  name  of  the  King  of  Por« 
tngaL  This  colony,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  became  highly  im- 
portant, from  the  rich  mines  of  diamonds  and  gold  which  were 
oiscorered  there. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  at  first  the  only  masters 
of  America ;  but  in  a  short  time,  establishments  were  formed 
there  by  some  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  The 
first  English  colony  was  that  of  Virginia,  which  was  conducted 
to  North  America  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1584,)  but  it  did  not 
gain  a  permanent  settlement  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  was 
afterwards  followed  by  several  other  colonies  which  had  settled 
in  that  part  of  the  American  continent,  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cution carried  on  by  the  Stuart  Kings  against  the  non -conform- 
ists. The  first  settlements  of  the  English  in  the  Antilles,  were 
those  which  they  formed  in  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes  and  St. 
Christopher  (1629;)  to  these  they  added  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
which  they  took  from  the  Spaniards  (1666.)  The  date  of  the 
French  establishments  in  Canada,  is  as  old  as  the  reigns  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.,  in  the  years  1634  and*  1604.  The 
city  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  1608.  It  was  at  a  later  period 
when  the  French  established  themselves  in  the  Antilles.  The 
origin  of  their  colonies  in  Martinique  and  Gaudaloupe,  is  gene- 
rally referred  to  the  year  1636.  They  gained  a  footing  in  St. 
DcKiiiiigo  as  early  as  1630,  but  the  flourishing  state  of  that  re- 
markable colony  did  not  begin^roperly  sneaking,  till  1722.  AH 
the  establishments  which  the  English  and  French  had  formed  in 
America,  were  purely  agricultunu ;  and  in  this  respect  they  were 
distinguished  from  tne  Spanish  colonies. 

The  discorery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  round 
A^ca,  belongs  also  to  the  Portuguese.  It  forms  one  of  those 
great  events  which  often  take  their  first  impulse  from  very  slen- 
der causes.  John  I.  sumamed  the  Bastard,  the  new  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  being  desirous  of  afibrding  to  his  sons 
an  opportunity  of  signalizing  themselvest  and  earning  the  honour 
of  kn^hthood,  planned  an  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  A£rica; 
he  equipped  a  fleet,  with  which  hcrlanded  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  C&nta  (1415))  of  tvhich  he  soon  made  himself  master,  and 
created  his  sons  knights  in  the  grand  mosque  of  that  city.  After 
this  event,  the  Portuguese  began  to  have  a  taste  for  navigation 
and  maritime  discoveries.  In  Chis  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
In^t  Don  Henry,  Duke  of  Yiseu,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  King 
John,  who  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  which  we  have  just  spoken.    That  prince,  who  was  well 
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akiUed  in  mathematics  and  the  art  of  navigation,  eataUished  his 
residence  at  Gape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  western  extremity  of  Al- 
ganra.  There  he  ordered  vessels  to  be  constructed  at  his  own 
expense,  and  sent  them  to  reconnoitre  the  coasts  of  Africa.  From 
Uiat  time  the  Portuguese  discovered,  in  succession,  the  blands  of 
Madeira  (1420,)  the  Canaries  (1424,)  the  Azores  (1431,)  and 
Cape  Veid  (1460.)  There  they  founded  colonies;  and,  ad- 
vancing by  degrees  along  the  southern  shores  of  Africa,  they 
extended  their  navigation  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  Ni- 
gritia.  The  islancb  which  they  had  newly  discovered,  were 
confirmed  to  the  Kinffs  of  Portngal  by  several  of  the  Popes.  The 
Canaries,  however,  having  been  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  a 
treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  virtue  of 
which  these  islands  were  abandoned  to  Spain  (1481.)         ^ 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  John  II.  that  the  Portuguese  ex* 
tended  their  navigation  as  far  as  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Africa.  Bartholomew  Diaz,  their  admiral,  was  the  first  who 
doubled  the  Cape,  which  he  called  the  Stormy  Cape  ;  a  name 
which  King  John  changed  into  that  of  Good  Hope.  At  length, 
after  twelve  years  of  toils,  Vasco  di  Gaiba,  anotner  Portuguese 
admiral,  had  the  glory  of  carrying  his  national  flag  as  far  as 
India.  He  knded  at  the  Port  of  Calicut  (1498,)  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Emmanuel.  Several 
other  celebrated  Portuguese  navigators,  such  as  Almeida,  Albu- 
querque, Acunga,  flilveira,  and  de  Castro,  following  the  tract  of 
Vasco  di  Gama,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Porta- 

Stese  in  India.     Francis  Ahneida  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
ameluke  Sultan  tff  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Kings  of  India  (1509.)     Alfonzo  Albuquerque  conquered  Goa 
(1611,)  and  made  it  the  capital  of  all  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  that  part  of  the  world.     About  the  same  time,  the  Portuguese 
established  themselves  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  with  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.   Anthony  Silveira  signalized 
himself  by  his  able  defence  of  Diu  (1535.)     He  repulsed  the 
Turks,  and  ruined  the  fleet  which  Solii^an  the  Great  had  sent 
to  the  siege  of  that  place  (1547.)     The  King  of  Cambay  having 
resumed  the  siege,  ne  experienced  likewise  a  total  de&at  from 
John  de  Castro,  who  then  coi^uered  the  whole  kingdom  of  Diu. 
The  Portuguese  found  powerful  kingdoms  in  India,  and 
nations  rich  and  civilized.     There,  nature  and  the  industry  o( 
the  natives,  produced  or  ialfficated  those  articles  of  commerce 
and  merchandise  which  have  since  become  an  object  of  luxury 
to  Europeans ;  at  least  until  the  activity  of  the  Venetians  had 
fumisheid  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  world  with  them  in 
■iich  abundance,  as  to  make  them  regarded  as  articles  of  abso- 
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hte  oeceBsity.  Una  dicmnsfaiice  was  the  reason  why  the  Por^ 
togoese  nerer  fonned  any  other  than  mercantile  establishmenttf 
in  LmUs,  ^riiich  they  erected  on  the  coasts,  without  extending 
tbem  into  the  interior.  The  working  of  the  mines,  and  the  cares 
of  agncnlture,  were  abandoned  entirely  to  the  natives. 

This  era  produced  a  total  change  in  the  commerce  of  the  East. 
Fwrnerly  die  Venetians  were  me  people  that  carried  on  the 
princqMU  traffic  to  India.  The  Jewish  or  Mahometan  merchants 
pQicfaased  at  Groa,  Calicut,  and  Cochin,  those  spiceries  and  other 
prodoctioiis  of  the  East,  which  they  imported  into  Syria  by  the 
rersian  Gulf,  and  into  Egypt  by  the  Bed  Sea.  Hey  were  then 
conyeyed  by  a  hdxnious  and  expensive  land-carriage,  either  to 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  or  that  of  Bairout  in  Syria.  Thitber 
the  Venetians  repaired  in  quest  of  the  luxuries  of  India ;  they 
fixed  their  price,  and  distributed  than  over  all  Eun^.  This 
commerce  moved  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to  these  republicans : 
it  famished  them  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a  formida* 
bie  marine,  and  of  very  often  dictating  the  law  to  the  other 
European  powers ;  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  passage 
round  the  Uape,  and  the  cmiquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  Ind»} 
the  Venetians  saw  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  a  trafBc  in 
which  tliey  could  not  compete  with  the  Portuguese.  This  was 
a  teniUe  blow  to  that  republic,  and  the  principal  cause  of  its 
downftJL  The  Portuguese,  however,  did  not  profit  by  this  ex- 
chuiye  commerce  as  they  might  have  done.  They  did  not,  hke 
other  nations,  constitute  Companies,  with  exclusive  commercial 
privileges ;  they  carried  it  on  by  means  of  feets,  which  the  go* 
Temment  regularly  despatched  at  fixed  periods.  In  this  manner, 
the  c<mimodities  of  the  East  were  impcnrted  to  Lisbon ;  but  the 
indoliKice  of  the  native  merchants  left  to  other  nations  the  care 
of  distributing  th^n  through  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  Dutch 
were  the  people  that  profited  most  by  this  branck  of  industry; 
they  cultivated  it  with  so  much  success,  and  under  such  favour- 
able circumstances,  that  they  at  length  succeeded  in  excluding 
the  Portuguese  themselves  firom  tUs  lucrative  traffic,  by  dis- 
possessing them  of  their  colonies  in  the  East. 

If  the  events  which  we  have  now  briefly  detailed  proved  fatal 
to  the  Venetians,  and  afflicting  to  humanity,  by  the  wars  and 
raisibrtunes  which  they  occasioned,  it  is  nevertheless  certain, 
that  commerce  and  navigati(m  gained  prodigiously  by  these  new 
discoveries.  The  Portuguese,  after  havmg  nnintained  fen  some 
time  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
Bast,  found  afterwards  powerftd  cmipetitors  in  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dutch,  Engfiah,  French,  and  Durns,  who  all  established 
mercantile  connexions  both  in  India  imd  America.     Hence  in^ 
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muneimUe  soiuces  of  wealth  wen  opened  to  the  indiwlijf  ef  die 
Europeans ;  and  their  commeroe,  fbmerly  limited  to  the  Medi- 
terranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Northern  SJeas,  and  cowfined  to  a 
few  cities  in  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Gemiany,  was  ii9W,  hv  means 
of  their  colonies  in  Africa*  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  ex* 
tended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  ^  Tlie  intMcoune  of  the  f  or- 
tii^ese  with  China  was  as  early  as  the  year  1617,  and  with 
Japan  it  began  in  1543.  Ferdinand  Magellan  undertook  tbe 
first  voyage  round  the  world  (1519,)  and  hia  example  ftmnd 
afterwards  a  number  of  imitati^s.  ^  By  degrees  the  maritime 
power  of  Europe  assiuned  a  formidable  aiqpect ;  arts  and  manu- 
factures were  multiplied ;  and  states,  formerly  poor,  became  rich 
and  flourishing.  Kingdoms  at  length  found  in  their  commerce, 
resources  for  augmenting  their  strength  and  their  influence,  and 
carrying  into  execution  their  projects  of  aggrandizement  and 
conquest 

[Among  the  causes  of  this  roTolutioa  which  took  phee  in 
commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  a  .discovery  ap- 
parently of  trivial  importance,  but  which  exercised  a  most  ex- 
traordinary influence  over  the  civilization  of  Eun^,  viz.  that 
of  horse-posts  for  the  conveyance  of  letters.    Before  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  communicatiims  between  distant  countries  were 
few  and  difficult.     Messengers,  travelling  on  short  journeys,  on 
foot  or  on  horsebaak,  were  their  only  couriers.     About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Maximilian  I.,  an  Italian  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Francis  de 
la  Tour  et  Taxis,  established  the  first  posts  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.    Their  object  at  first  was  merely  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  by  posts  or  post,  for  which  he  provided  regular  relays. 
By  and  by,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  tbe  use  of  horses  was  in- 
troduced, placed  at  certain  distances.     From  the  Low  Countries 
this  system  found  its  way  into  Germany,  where  its  profits 
were  secured  to  the  fJBunily  of  Taxis  by  imperial  grants ;  and 
from  thence  it  spread  over  every  ciTihzed  country  in  the  world.] 

A  revolution  not  less  important,  is  that  which  took  place  in  re- 
ligion about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  abuses 
which  disgraced  the  court  of  Rome,  the  excess  of  the  power,  and 
the  depravity  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  had  excited  a  very  ge* 
neral  discontent.  A  reformation  had  for  a  long  time  been  deemed 
necessary,  but  there  was  a  diflierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  me- 
thod of  efiecting  it.  The  conunon  notion  was,  that  this  task 
iXNild  be  legally  accomplished  only  by  General  Councils,  con- 
voked under  the  authority  of  the  Fopes.  It  was  easy,  however, 
to  perceive  the  inefficacy  of  an?  remedy  left  at  the  disposal  of 
tbeee  very  persons  from  whom  die  evil  proceeded;  and  the  un- 
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of  their  country,  they  riiook  off  the  fetters  ot  priesdy  mihieiice ; 
while  the  cle^y  ceased  to  form  a  coonteractinff  or  controlling 
power  in  the  State.  The  freedom  of  opinion  whidi  characteriaea 
the  Protestant  fidth,  awoke  the  human  mind  from  its  inteUectnal 
lethargy,  infused  new  energy  into  it,  and  thus  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  science  in  Europe.  Even  the  systems 
of  pnhlic  instruction  underwent  a  considerable  change.  The 
schools  were  reformed,  and  rendered  more  perfect.  A  multitude 
of  new  seminaries  of  education,  academies,  and  universities, 
were  founded  in  all  the  Protestant  States.  This  revolution, 
however,  was  not  accomplished  without  great  and  various  calami- 
ties. A  hierarchy,  such  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  sup- 
ported by  all  that  was  dignified  and  venerable,  could  not  be 
attacked,  or  shaken  to  its  foundation,  without  involving  Europe 
in  the  convulsioh.  Hence  we  find  that  wars  and  factions  arose 
in  Grermany,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
and  Poland.  The  march  of  reformation  was  every  where  stain- 
ed with  blood. 

The  means  that  were  employed  to  bring  the  quarrels  of  the 
Church  to  an  amicable  conclusion,  tended  rather  to  exasperate 
than  allay  the  mischief;  and  if  the  conferences  among  the  clergy 
of  different  persuasions  failed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
better  agreement,  or  a  union  of  parties,  could  be  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  General  Council.  The  Protestants  demanded  an  un- 
controlled liberty  for  the  Council.  They  wished  it  to  be  assem- 
bled by  order  of  the  Emperor,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire ; 
and  tlmt  their  divines  should  have  a  voice  and  a  seat  in  its  meet- 
ings. The  Pope  was  to  submit  to  its  authority,  and  all  matters 
dtould  there  b6  decided  according  to  the  rule  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. These  terms  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Catho- 
lics. Paul  III.  summoned  a  Council  at  Mantua  (1537,)  and 
another  at  Vicenza  (1538;)  but  both  of  these  convocations  were 
ineffectual,  as  was  also  the  proposed  reform  in  the  Court  of  Rome,^ 
made  by  the  same  Pontiff.  It  was  resolved  at  last,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Catholic  princes  (1542,)  to  convoke  the  Council  of  Trent, 
though  the  opening  of  it  was  deferred  till  1545. 

This  &mous  Council  met  with  two  interruptions;  the  first 
took  place  in  1547,  when  the  Pope,  who  had  become  alarmed  at 
the  Success  of  the  Imperial  arms,  transferred  the  Council  to  Bo- 
logna, on  pretence  that  an  epidemic  distemper  had  broken  out  at 
Trent  All  the  prelates  of  the  Emperor's  party  remained  at 
Trent,  in  obedience  to  the  (Command  of  their  master,  who  pro- 
tested loudly  against  the  assembly  at  Bolo^a,  which  neverthe- 
less held  its  ninth  and  tenth  Sessions  at  that  city.  This  latter 
Council  having  been  dissolved  by  Paui  'TI,  (1M6^)  its  afSura 
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contiaued  in  a  langaid  state  for  the  next  two  years*  waen  Pope 
Julius  III.,  the  successor  of  Paul,  revived  it,  and  transfened  it 
once  more  to  Trent  (1561.)     Another  intemiption  took  ^ace  at 
the  time  whrai  Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  had  made  oimaelf 
master  of  Augsburg,  and  was  marching  against  the  Emperor 
towards  Inspruck.     It  was  then  agreed  to  prorogue  the  Council, 
now  in  its  sixteenth  Session,  for  two  years ;  and  to  assemble 
again  at  the  end  of  that  period,  if  peace  should  happen  in  Ae 
mean  time  to  be  established.     At  length,  in  1560,  rius  IV., 
summoned  the  Council,  for  the  third  and  last  time,  to  meet  at 
Trent.     The  session,  however,  did  not  commence  till  1662;  and 
next  year  its  sittings  were  finally  terminated. 

In  this  Council,  matters  were  not  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
they  had  been  at  Constance  and  Basle,  where  each  nation  delibe- 
rated separately,  and  then  gave  their  suffrage  in  common,  so  that 
the  general  decision  was  taken  according  to  the  votes  of  the  dif- 
fierent  nations.  This  form  of  deliberation  viras  not  at  all  palatable 
to  the  Court  of  Rome^-who,  in  order  to  gain  a  preponderance  in 
the  assembly,  thought  proper  to  decide,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  every  individual  member  of  the  Council.  The  Protestant 
princes  rejected  entirely  the  authority  of  this  Council ;  which, 
Far  from  terminating  the  dispute,  made  the  schism  wider  than 
ever.  Its  decisions  were  even  condemned  by  several  of  the  Ca- 
tholic sovereigns.  In  France,  more  especially,  it  was  never 
formally  published,  and  they  expressly  excluded  such  of  its  acts 
of  discipline  as  they  considered  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, to  the  authority  of  ihe  sovereign,  and  the  maxims  of  the 
Galilean  Church. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  this  Council  was  instrumentoi  m 
restoring  the  tottering  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  which  receiv- 
ed at  the  same  time  a  new  support  by  the  institution  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  founder  of  this  order  was  Ignatius  Loyola, 
who  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Loyola  in  Guipuscoa.  He  made 
the  declaration  of  his  vows  in  the  church  of  Montmartre  at  Paris 
(1534,)  and  obtained  from  Paul  III.  the  confirmation  of  his  new 
Society.  This  order  was  bound,  by  a  particular  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, more  intimately  to  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  became  one  of 
the  main  instruments  of  its  enormous  power.  From  Spain  the 
Society  was  speedily  propagated  in  all  the  other  Catholic  States; 
they  filled  cities  and  courts  with  their  emissaries ;  undertook 
missions  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indies ;  and  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  See  of  Rome,  they  soon  surpassed  in  credit 
and  wealth  every  other  religious  order. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes  which  took  place  in  civil  and 
•eclesiastical  matters,  we  find  a  new  system  arising  in  the  poli- 
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tiod  gof«niiB6Bt  of  Bumie;  the  cohaeqtieiiee  of  diose  new  ties 
and  relations  which  had  Dee«i  established  amongst  the  different 
powers  since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Prior  to  this 
date,  meet  of  the  European  States  were  feeble,  because  insulated 
and  detached.  Occupied  with  their  own  particular  interests  and 
qnarreis,  the  nations  were  little  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
seldom  had  any  influence  on  their  mutual  destinies.  The  faults 
and  imperfections  inherent  in  the  feudal  system  had  pervaded  all 
Europe,  and  crippled  the  power  and  the  energies  of  goyemment. 
The  sovereigns,  continuauy  at  war  with  their  factious  and  power- 
ful vassals,  could  neither  form  plans  of  foreign  conquest,  nor  carry 
them  into  execution ;  and  their  military  operations  were  in  ge- 
neral without  unity  or  effect.  [Hence  it  happened,  that  in  uie 
middle  ages,  changes  were  produced  in  the  different  States, 
which  so  little  alarmed  their  neighbours,  that  it  may  be  said 
they  were  scarcely  conscious  of  their  existence.  Such  were  the 
conquests  of  the  English  in  France,  Which  might  certainly  have 
compromised  the  independence  of  Europe.] 

A  combination  of  causes  and  circumstances,  both  physical 
and  moral,  produced  a  revolution  in  the  manners  and  govern* 
ments  of  most  of  the  Continental  States.  The  disorders  of 
feudal  anarchy  gradually  disappeared ;  constitutions  better  or- 
ganized were  introduced ;  the  temporary  levies  of  vassals  were 
succeeded  by  regular  and  permanent  armies ;  which  contributed 
to  humble  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles  and  feudal  barons. 
The  consequence  was,  that  States  formerly  weak  and  exhausted} 
acquired  strength ;  while  their  sovereigns,  freed  from  the  tur^ 
bolence  and  intimidation  of  their  vassals,  began  to  extend  their 
^political  views,  and  to  form  projects  of  aggrandizement  and 
conquest. 

From  this  period  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  European 
States  on  each  other  began  to  be  manifest.  Those  who  were 
afraid  for  their  independence,  would  naturally  conceive  the  ides 
of  a  balance  of  power  capable  of  protecting  them  against  the  in 
roads  of  amlntious  and  wariike  princes.  Hence  those  frequent 
embassies  and  negotiations ;  those  treaties  of  alliance,  subsidies, 
and  guarantees ;  those  wars  carried  on  by  a  general  combina- 
tion of  powers,  who  deemed  themselves  obliged  to  bear  a  nart 
in  the  common  cause ;  and  hence  too  those  projects  for  establish- 
ing diecka  and  barriers  on  each  other,  which  occupied  the  dif- 
ferent  courts  of  Europe. 

(The  system  of  equilibrium  or  the  balance  of  power,  originated 
[taly.  That  peninsula,  s^Murated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent 
by  the  sea  and  the  Alps,  had  outstripped  the  other  eountries  in 
the  career  of  civil iaation.     There  a  nmltitnde  of  independent 
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states  had  been  foimed,  unequal  in  point  of  power  and  extent ; 
but  none  of  them  had  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  united 
power  of  the  rest,  or  usurp  dominion  over  them ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  none  of  them  were  so  contemptible  in  point  of  weakness, 
as  not  to  be  of  some  weight  in  the  scale.  Hence  that  riralry  and 
jealousy  among  them,  which  was  incessantly  watching  over  the 
progress  of  their  neighbours ;  and  hence,  too,  a  series  of  wars 
and  confederacies,  whose  object  was  to  maintain  some  degree  of 
ec^uality  among  them ;  or  at  least  a  relative  proportion,  which 
might  inspire  the  weaker  with  courage  and  coi^fidence.  The 
Popes  who  were  exceedingly  active  in  these  transactions^  em- 
ployed all  their  policy  to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  inter- 
fenng,  or  establishing  itsdf  in  Italy.  The  doctrine  of  political 
equilibrium  passed  the  Alps  about  the  end  of  the  fiAeenth  cen- 
tury. The  House  of  Austria,  which  had  suddenly  risen  to  a 
high  pitch  of  grandeur,  was  the  first  against  which  its  efibrts 
were  directed.] 

This  House,  which  derived  its  origin  from  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  who  was  elected  Emperor  of  (Ssrmany  towarckr  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  owed  its  greatness  and  elevation  chiefly 
to  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  the  different  family  alliances  which 
this  same  dignity  procured  it.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  married  Mary  of  Burgundy  (1477,j[ 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Rash,  last  Duke  of  Bur- 

mdy.     This  alliance  secured  to  Austria  the  whole  of  the  Low 

ountries,  including  Franche-Comt^,   Flsnders,  and   Artois. 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  son  of  this  marriage,  espoused  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Gastille.  They 
had  two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  the  former  of  whom, 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  inherited  the  Low 
Countries  in  right  of  his  father  Philip  (1506.)     On  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  his  maternal  grandfather  (1516,)  he  became  heir  to 
the  whole  Spanish  succession,  which  comprehended  the  king* 
doms  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and   Saroinia,  together  with 
Spanish  America.     To  these  vast  possessions  were  added  his 
nartimonial  dominions  in  Austria,  which  were  transmitted  to 
nim  by  his  paternal  grandfather  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L 
About  the  same  time  (1519,)  the  Imperial  (Ugnity  was  conferred 
on  this  prince  by  the  electors ;  so  that  Europe  had  not  seen» 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a  monarchy  so  powerful  as  that 
of  Chades  V. 

This  Emperor  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
by  which  he  ceded  to  him  aU  his  hereditary  possessions  in  Ger- 
many. The  two  brothers  thus  became  the  foonders  of  the  two 
*  bianchae  of  the  House  of  Austria,  vis.  that  of  SpaiOi 
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vUeh  began  with  Cliaiks  Y.,  (called  Charles  I.  ot  Spain,)  and 
en^d  with  Charies  II.  (1700 ;)  and  that  of  Germany,  of  which 
Ferdinand  I.  was  the  ancestor,  and  which  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line  in  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  (1740.)  These  two 
branches,  closely  allied  to  each  other,  acted  in  concert  for  the 
advancement  of  their  reciprocal  interests ;  moreover  they  gained 
each  their  own  separate  advantages  hy  the  marriage  connexions 
which  they  formed.  Ferdinand  I.  oithe  Grerman  line,  married 
Anne  (1^21,)  sister  of  Louis  Kii^  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
who  having  been  slain  by  the  Turics  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs 
(l62Sy)  these  two  kingdoms  devolved  to  Ferdinand  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  Finally,  the  marriage  which  Charles  V.  contracted 
with  the  In&nt  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, procured  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  of  that  marriage, 
the  whole  Portuguese  monarchy,  to  which  he  succeeded  on  die 
death  of  Henry,  called  the  Cardinal  (1580.)  So  vast  an  ag- 
grandizement  of  power  alarmed  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who 
began  to  suspect  that  the  Austrian  Princes,  of  the  Spanish  and 
German  line,  aimed  at  universal  monarchy.  The  unbounded 
ambition  of  Charles  V.,  and  his  son  Philip  11.,  as  well  as  that 
of  Ferdinand  II.,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  1.,  tended  to  confirm 
these  suspicions  ;  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  nniting  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  this  overwhdming  power.  For  a  long  time  the 
whole  policy  of  Europe,  its  wars  and  alliances,  had  no  other 
object  than  to  humble  the  ambition  of  one  nation,  whose  pre- 
ponderance seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  rest. 

[The  system  of  political  equilibrium,  which  from  this  period 
became  the  leading  object  of  every  European  cabinet,  until  it 
was  undermined  by  unjust  and  arbitrary  interferences,  and 
threatened  to  bury  me  independence  of  Europe  in  its  ruins,  did 
not  aim  at  maintaining  among  the  different  states  an  equality 
of  power  or  territorial  possession.  This  would  have  been  chi- 
merical. The  object  of  this  system  was  to  maintain  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  in  virtue  of  which  the  weaker  mig^t  enjoy 
in  security  all  that  they  held  by  a  just  claim.  It  was  purely  a 
defensive  and  preservative  system ;  nor  did  it  afiect  to  put  an 
end  to  all  wars ;  it  was  directed  solely  against  the  ambition  and 
usurpation  of  conquerors.  Its  fundamental  principle  was  to 
prevent  any  one  state  from  acquiring  sufficient  power  to  resist 
the  united  efforts  of  the  others.] 

France  was  the  leading  power  that  undertook  the  task  of  re* 
golating  the  balance  against  the  House  of  Austria.  Francis  L 
and  HenxT  11.  used  every  effort  to  excite  combinations  against 
Charies  V.    Francis  was  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe  that 
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entered  into  treottes  of  alliance  with  the  Turks  against  Austria; 
and  in  this  way  the  Porte  was,  to aeertain  extent,  amalgamated 
with  the  political  system  of  Europe.  So  long  as  their  object 
was  to  subvert  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  the  Protestant  reU« 
gion  in  France,  Francis  ajad  Henry  were  strenuous  defenders 
of  the  Germanic  system,  and  extended  their  protection  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  rrotestant  States  of  the  Empire,  under  the 
persuasion  that  all  Europe  would  bend  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  if 
the  Emperors  of  that  House  should  succeed  in  rendering  theii 

E>wer  absolute  and  hereditary  in  the  Empire.  Henry  lY., 
ouis  XIIL,  and  the  Cardinals  Sichelieu  and  Mazarin,  adopted 
the  same  line  of  policy*®  They  joined  in  league  with  the 
Protestant  Princes,  and  armed  by  turns  the  greater  part  of  £u* 
rope  against  Austria,  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  11. ,  whose 
ambitious  designs  threatened  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire.  This  was  the  grand  motive  for  the  famous  Thirty 
Years'  War,  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia (1648,)  and  of  the  Pyreoees  (1659.)  France  succeeded, 
not  however  without  prodigious  efforts,  in  supporting  the  ba-* 
lance  against  Austria;  wlule  the  federative  system  of  the 
Empire,  consolidated  by  the  former  of  these  treaties,  and  gua* 
ranteed  by  France  and  Sweden,  became  a  sort  of  artificial  bar* 
rier,  for  preserving  the  equilihrium  and  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  almost  every  kingdom  in  £u- 
rope  changed  their  condition,  and  assumed,  by  degrees,  the  form 
which  they  have  still  retained.  The  German  Empire  continued 
to  experience  those  calamities  to  which  ^very  government  is 
exposed,  when  its  internal  springs  have  lost  tneir  vigour  and 
activity.  Private  wars  and  feuds,  which  the  laws  authorized, 
were  then  regarded  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  national  liberty ; 
the  noblesse  and  the  petty  states  in  general,  knew  no  other  jus- 
tice than  what  the  sword  dispensed.  Oppression,  rapine  and 
violence,  were  become  universal ;  commerce  languished ;  and 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire  presented  one  melan- 
choly scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  expedients  that  were 
tried  to  remedy  these  disorders,  the  truces,  the  treaties  (called 
the  Peace  of  God,)  and  the  different  confederacies  of  the  Im- 
perial states,  served  only  to  palliate,  but  not  to  cure  the  evil. 
The  efforts  which  some  of  the  Emperors  made  to  establish  the 
public  tranquillity  on  some  solid  ba!sis,  proved  equally  abortive. 
It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  nfteenth  century  that  the 
states  of  the  Empire,  impressed  with  juster  notions  of  govern- 
ment and  civil  subordination,  consented  to  the  total  and  entire 
abolition  of  feuds  and  intestine  wars      This  was  acpomplished 
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under  the  leign  of  MaziiiiiUan  I.,  hy  the  Perpetual  PuNk 
Peaee^  drawn  up  at  the  Diet  of  Wonns  in  1495.  All  vic4ent 
means  of  redress  among  the  members  of  the  Grermanic  Body 
vera  rigorously  interdicted ;  and  aU  who  had  any  complaints  to 
make  against  each  other,  were  enjoined  to  apply  to  the  regular 
courts  of  justice.  This  ordinance  of  the  Pubbc  Peace,  which 
was  afterwards  renewed  and  enlarged  in  several  diets,  has  been 
regarded,  since  that  time,  as  one  of  the  principal  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Empire. 

The  establishment  of  the  Public  Peace  rendered  a  reforma- 
tion necessary  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  had  long 
been  in  a  languid  and  disordered  state.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  which  sat  at  first  at  Spire,  and  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Wetzlar,  was  instituted  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  (1495.)  Its  object  was  to  judge  of  any  di^rences  that 
might  arise  among  the  immediate  members  of  the  Germanic 
body ;  as  also  to  receive  any  appeals  that  might  be  referred  to 
them  from  the  subordinate  tribunals.  It  was  composed  of  a 
chief  or  head,  called  the  Judge  of  the  Chamber,  and  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  assessors  chosen  from  among  the  jurists  and 
independent  nobility.  The  institution  of  the  Aulic  Council, 
ano^er  sovereign  court  of  the  Empire,  followed  soon  after  that 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Its  origin  is  generally  referred  to 
the  Diet  of  Cologne  (1512.)  Of  the  same  date  also  is  the  plan 
which  they  adopted  of  dividing  the  Empire  into  ten  Circles,  as 
a  proper  expedient  for  maintaining  the  public  peace,  and  faci- 
litating the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  the  two  Imperial 
Courts.  Over  each  of  these  circles  were  placed  princes,  direc- 
tors, and  colonels,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  and  com- 
mand the  troops  of  their  respective  districts. 

The  custom  of  Imperial  Capitulations  was  introduced  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  Imperial  throne  (1519.) 
The  Electors,  apprehensive  of  the  formidable  power  of  that 
prince,  thought  proper  to  limit  it  by  a  capitulation,  which  they 
made  him  sign  and  solemnly  swear  to  observe.  This  compact 
between  the  new  Emperor  and  the  Electors,  renewed  under  every 
subsequent  reign,  has  been  always  considered  as  the  grand  char- 
ter of  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body. 

The  dissensions  on  the  score  of  religion  that  happened  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  long  series 
of  troubles  and  civil  wars,  which  proved  of  advantage  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  by  the  confirmation  of  their  power  in  the  Em- 
pire. The  first  of  these  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  war  of 
Smakalden,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  sketch.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  in  the  first  diet  wUch  he  held  at  Worms  (1^1,) 
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had  issQed  an  edict  of  poacripdon  against  Lather  and  his  adhe- 
lenta,  ordaining  that  tney  should  he  treated  as  enemies  of  the 
Empire,  and  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  The 
execution  of  this  edict  was  incessantly  urged  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope's  legates,  until  the  whole  Empire  was  in  a  state  of 
combustion.  The  Cadiolic  princes,  at  the  instigation  of  Cardi- 
nal  Campeggio,  assembled  at  Ratisbonne  (1624,)  and  there 
adopted  measures  of  extreme  rigour,  for  putting  the  edict  into 
execution  within  their  respective  states.  The  case  was  by  no 
means  the  same  with  the  princes  and  states  who  adhered  to  the 
Beformation,  or  who  gave  it  their  protection.  To  apply  the  con- 
ditions of  the  edict  to  them,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
come  to  a  civil  war,  which  the  more  prudent  members  of  the 
Germanic  body  sought  to  avoid.  This  religious  schism  was  still 
more  aggravated  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the  Emneror 
issued  a  decree,  condemning  the  Confession  of  Faith  whicn  the 
Protestant  princes  had  presented  to  him.  This  decree  limited  a 
time  within  which  they  were  commanded,  in  so  fu*  as  regarded 
the  articles  in  dispute,  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Thus  urged  to  extremities,  the  Protestant  leaders  de- 
termined to  assemble  at  Smalcalden  before  the  end  of  this  very 
year  (1530,)  where  they  kid  the  foundation  of  a  Union,  or  de- 
fensive alliance,  which  was  afterwards  renewed  at  different  times. 
John  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  declared  themselves  chiefs  of  this  Union.  In  opposition 
to  this  confederacy,  the  Catholic  princes  instituted  tne  Hdy 
League;  so. called  because  its  object  was  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  announce  a  civil  war,  when  a  new 
irruption  of  the  Turks  into  Hungary  and  Austria,  induced  the 
Catholics  to  sign,  at  Nuremberg  (1530,)  a  truce,  or  accommoda- 
tion, with  the  princes  of  the  Union ;  in  virtue  of  which,  a  peace 
between  the  states  of  the  two  religions  was  concluded,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Emperor;  to  continue  till  a  General  Council,  or 
some  new  assembly  should  decide  otherwise.  This  peace  was 
renewed  in  various  subequent  assemblies.  The  Protestant 
princes,  however,  still  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  Councils  convoked  by  the  Popes ;  and  their 
confederacy  daily  receiving  new  accessions,  the  Emperor,  after 
having  made  peace  with  France,  at  Crepy  (1544,)  and  concluded 
an  armistice  of  five  years  with  the  Turks,  resolved  to  declare 
war  against  these  schismatics,  who,  presuming  on  their  union 
and  their  amicable  relations  with  foreign  powers,  thought  them* 
selves  capable  of  dictating  laws  to  the  Empire.  He  issued  an 
edict  of  proscription  (154^)  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
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the  Landgrare  of  Hease,  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Union ;  and 
having  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Duke  Maurice,  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Saxony,  and  a  near  relation  of 
the  Elector,  he  succeeded  in  transferring  the  theatre  of  war  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Elbe.  The  Elector  being  defeated  by  the 
Emperor,  in  an  action  which  took  place  at  Mecklenburg  (1547,) 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
met  with  the  same  &te  two  months  after.  The  U  nion  of  Smal* 
calden  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Emperor,  who  now  saw  him- 
self master  of  Oermany,  assembled  a  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  which 
he  acted  the  part  of  a  dictator.  A  large  detachment  of  his  troops, 
billeted  on  the  city,  served  as  his  body  guard,  while  the  rest  of 
his  army  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  diet,  he 
eonferrra  on  Duke  Maurice  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  of  which 
he  had  deprived  his  prisoner,  John  Frederick.  The  investiture 
of  the  new  Elector  took  place  at  Augsburg  (154S ;)  and  what 
deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked  in  this  diet  is,  that  the  Em- 
peror entered  into  a  scheme  for  the  entire  ruin  and  extirpation 
of  Protestantism,  by  compelling  the  princes  and  states  of  the 
Reformation  to  rejoin  the  dathohc  Church,  by  means  of  a  formula 
which  he  made  them  adopt,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim; 
and  which,  by  its  prelimmary  arrangement,  allowed  them  only 
the  use*  of  the  communion  in  both  lands,  and  the  marriage  of 
their  priests,  until  the  whole  matter  should  be  decided  by  a 
Council. 

The  victories  of  Charles  V.,  which  seemed  to  have  made  him 
alsolate  master  of  the  Empire,  were  soon  followed  by  reverses, 
which  eclipsed  all  the  former  glory  of  his  reign,  llie  Elector 
Uanrice,  though  indebted  to  him  for  his  new  dignity,  thought 
he  might  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  condition  to  which 
that  prince  was  reduced  by  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  to  make 
a  new  attempt  to  limit  his  authority,  and  restore  the  FVotestant 
leUffion.  With  this  view,  having  inHsted  some  of  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  in  his  cause,  and  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with 
Henry  II.  of  France,  at  Cluunbord,  he  marched  with  such  rapi- 
dity against  the  Emperor,  that  he  nearly  surprised  him  at  Ins- 
pnick,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Maurice, . 
which  was  signed  at  Passau  (lw2.)  There  the  liberty  of  the 
Protestant  worship  was  sanctioned ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
General  Council  shoi^d  be  summoned  to  draw  up  the  artides  of 
a  solid  and  permanent  peace  between  the  states  of  both  religions. 

This  <|^t,  which  was  l<mg  retarded  by  political  events,  md  not 
assemUe  at  Auffsbarg  tiU  the  ^rear  156d.  There  a  definitive 
peace  was  (^wchided  on  the  subject  o<  religiroi  and  it  was  or> 


dftined  tihat  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  states  shodd  enjoy  a 
perfect  liberty  of  worship ;  and  that  no  reunion  shoald  ever  be 
attempted  by  any  other  than  amicable  means.  The  seenkri- 
zinff  of  the  ecclesiastical  reTennes,  which  the  Protestant  princes 
had  introduced  into  their  states,  was  ratified ;  but  there  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  expressly  provided,  that 
every  prelate  or  churchman,  who  renounced  his  ancient  faith  to 
embrace  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  should  lose  bis  benefice. 
This  latter  clause,  known  by  the  name  of  JEkicUsiasticdL  Reserve, 
did  not  pass  but  with  the  most  determined  opposition. 

Differences  of  more  kinds  than  one  sprung  from  this  treaty  of 
peace, — the  articles  of  which  each  party  interpreted  to  their  own 
advantage.     Hence  those  stratasfems  which  at  length  occasioned 
a  new  war — ^that  of  the  Thirty  Years.     The  Protestant  Princes 
and  States,  wishing  to  provide  for  their  own  security,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  those  arbitrary  measures,  of  which  they  thought  thej 
had  reason  to  complain,  assembled  at  Heilbrunn  (1594,)  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  union,  which  was  conBmed 
in  the  assemblies  held  at  Halle,  in  Suabia,  in  the  years  1606 
and  1610.     The  chief  promoter  of  this  union  was  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  designed  to  use  it  as  a  check  on  the  ambition  of  the 
House  of  Austria ;  and  as  a  means  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  grand  project  which  he  meditated  with  regard  to  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Europe.     He  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Princes 
of  the  Union,  and  determined  the  number  of  troops  to  be  furnish- 
ed by  each  of  the  contracting  parties.     The  Catholic  princes  and 
States,  afraid  of  being  taken  unawares,  renewed  their  Lieague, 
which  they  signed  at  Wurtzburg  (1609.)     The  rich  dutchy  of 
Juliers,  which  had  become  vacant  this  same  year,  was  contested 
by  several  claimants ;  and  as  Austria  was  equally  desirous  of 
possessing  it,  this  was  made  the  occasion  of  raising  powerful 
armies  in  France,  Grermany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.    A 
considerable  number  of  troops  had  already  taken  the  field,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1610,  when  the  unexpected  death  of 
Henry  IV.  disconcerted  all  their  measures.     This  changed  the 
politics  of  the  French  court,  and  also  induced  the  Princes  of  the 
Union  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  League, — ^the  articles  of 
which  were  signed  at  Munich  and  Wildstett  (1610.) 

In  this  manner  the  resentment  of  both  parties  was  suspended 
for  the  moment ;  but  the  cause  of  their  disunion  still  remained, 
which  at  length  (1618)  kindled  a  war  that  extended  from  Bohe- 
mia over  all  Grermany,  and  involved,  in  course  of  time,  a  gtea^ 
jNurt  of  Europe.  The  history  of  this  tedious  war,  in  which  [»oli- 
tks  had  as  great  a  share  as  asal  for  rel^on,  may  be  divided  int» 
four  principal  periods,  namely,  the  Palatine,  the  Danish,  the 
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Swedish,  and  the  Fren<ih  war.  Frederick  V.,  Elector 
lod  head  of  the  Protestant  Union,  having  been  raised  to  the 
timme  by  the  Bohemian  States  (1619.)  which  had  tebelled 
against  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  engaged  in  a  war  with  that 
prince ;  bat  being  deserted  by  his  allies,  and  defeated  at  the  bat- 
lie  of  Pragoe  (1620,)  he  was  driven  from  Bohemia,  and  striroed 
of  til  his  dominions.  The  victorious  arms  of  Austria  soon  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  a  great  part  of  the  Empire. 

Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  in  alliance  with 
most  of  the  Protestant  princes,  next  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
federal  system ;  but  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  Elector 
Pilatine  had  been.  Being  defeated  by  Tillvi  at  the  &mou8  bat- 
tie  of  Lutter  (1626,)  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
bis  allies,  and  to  sign  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor  at 
Labeck  (1629.)  Gustavus  Adoli^us,  King  of  Sweden,  pursued 
the  career  of  the  Danish  monarcn.  Encouraged  by  France,  he 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  princes,  with  the  view 
of  checking  the  ambitious  projects  of  Ferdinand  II.,  who,  by 
ineuis  of  his  general,  Wallenstein,  whom  he  had  created  Duke 
of  Friedland«  and  invested  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  was 
dictating  the  law  to  the  whole  Empire,  and  even  threatening 
the  kingdoms  of  the  North.  Nothing  could  be  more  splendid 
than  the  campaigns  of  the  Swedish  hero  in  Germany,  and  the 

^  ^ictones  which  he  obtained  at  Leipsic  (1631,)  and  Lutzen(1632 ;) 
bat  having  been  slain  in  the  latter  action,  the  affairs  of  the 
Swedes  began  to  decline ;  and  they  were  totally  ruined  by  the 
defeat  which  they  sustained  at  Nordlingen  (16^)  From  that 
time  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  Georc^e  I.,  renounced  the  al- 
^ttDce  of  Sweden ;  and  in  yielding  up  Lusace  to  the  Emperor, 
he  consented  to  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  at 
P«gue  (1685.) 

It  was  at  this  period  that  France,  which  till  then  had  but  fee- 
Uy  supported  the  Swedes  and  the  Protestant  Princes,  thought 
it  of  adTanta|re  to  her  interests  to  undertake  their  defence  against 
^iistria.  Ihving  declared  war  against  Spain,  she  marched 
numerous  armies  at  once  into  Italy,  Spain,  Germanic,  and  the 
L«ow  Countries.  Bernard,  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  three 
^rsQch  Crenerals,  Guebriant,  Turenne,  and  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
'^^^^^ed  themselves  by  their  exploits  in  the  Imperial  war ; 
vhile  the  disciples  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Banier,  Torstenston, 
^  Wrwgel,  oistinguished  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Swe- 

I    ^  armies,  in  the  various  campaigns  which  took  place,  firom 
"^.year  1635  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.     Never  were  ne- 

I    S^tioas  more  tedious  or  more  comphcated  than  those  which 
preceded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.    The  preliminaries  were 
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mgn^i  at  Hamburgh  in  1641 ;  Iwt  the  opening  of  the  Congress 
at  Monster  and  Osnaburg,  did  not  take  place  till  1644  The 
Counts  D'Ayaux  and  Senrien,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
sliared  with  Oxenstiem  and  Salvius,  the  Swedish  Envoys,  the 
principal  glory  of  this  negotiation,  which  was  protracted  on  pur- 
pose,  as  the  belligerent  powers  were  daily  expecting  to  see  the 
events  of  the  war  chance  in  their  favour.  It  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  October  1648,  that  the  peace  was  finally  signed  at  Man- 
ster  and  Osnaburg. 

This  peace,  which  was  renewed  in  eveiy  subsequent  treaty, 
and  made  a  fundfunental  law  of  the  Empire,  fixed  definitively 
the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  Body.     The  territorial  rights 
of  the  states,  known  by  the  name  of  superiorihf — ^the  privilege 
of  making  alliances  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  powers — 
and  advising  with  the  Emperor  at  the  Diets,  in  every  thing  that 
concerned  Ae  general  administration  of  the  Empire,  were  con- 
firmed to  them  in  the  most  authentic  msuiner,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  consent  of  foreign  powers.     As  to  ecclesiastical  afi&irs, 
the  Religious  Peace  of  155t5  was  confirmed  anew,  and  extended 
to  those  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Reformed^  or  Cd' 
mnists.    The  state  of  religion,  the  forms  of  public  worship,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  throughout  the  whole 
Empire,  were  regulated  according  to  the  decree,  called  UH 
posndetis  of  the  1st  of  January  1624,  which,  was  termed  the 
normalt  or  decretory  year.     In  this  treaty,  France  obtained,  by 
way  of  indemnity,  the  sovereignty  of  the  three  bishoprics,  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun,  as  well  as  that  of  Alaace.     The  compensa- 
tion of  the  other  parties  interested,  was  settled  in  a  great  mea- 
sure at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  and  by  means  of  secularizing 
several  bishoprics  and  ecclesisastical  benefices. 

Besides  Pomerania  and  the  city  of  Wismar,  Sweden  got  the 
archbishopric  of  Bremen,  and  the  bishopric  of  Verden.  To  the 
House  of  Brandeburg,  they  assigned  Upper  Pomerania,  the 
archbishopric  of  Mafdeburg,  the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Min- 
den,  and  Camin.  The  House  of  Mecklenburg  received,  in  lieu 
of  the  city  of  Wismar,  the  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg. 
The  princely  abbey  of  Hirschfeld  was  adjudged  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cas^el,  and  the  choice  of  the  bishopric  of  Osna- 
burg, to  the  House  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  An  eighth  Elec- 
torate was  instituted  in  favour  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  whom 
the  Emperor,  during  the  war,  had  divested  of  his  dignity,  which, 
with  the  Upper  Pcdatinate,  he  had  conferred  on  the  Duke»  of 
Bavaria. 

The  greater  part  of  the  provinces  known  by  the  name  of  th^ 
Low  Countries,  made  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lorrainei 
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of  Bai^ndy,  wlw  Aade  tkhen  over,  mtb  other  eoMee,  to  tke 
Ho«M  of  Austria  (1477.)  CWIm  V.  added  the  pMmncos  of 
Friifffliiirt,  6roiiiB««B,  and  Goeklna,  to  the  etatea  to  whieh  he 
had  aaccaeded  m  Bm^pukij.  He  aaited  the  setarteaa  pro* 
vinoesaf  the  Low  Goiintiiesmto  one  and  the  tame  gOTennnaikt; 
and  ordeied,  hy  the  Pr^^fmalje  decree  whkh  he  ]mUUM  ( 1649,) 
thai  they  should  never  henceforth  be  diwinited.  Thia  aaae 
prince,  at  the  diet  of  Auflaborg  (1548»)  entned  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  Qenaanic  Body,  in  virtue  of  which  he  consented 
to  pat  these  provinces  vnder  their  protection;  under  condition 
of  their  ofasenring  the  public  peace,  and  paying  into  the  ezche> 
ojoer  of  the  Empire  douUe  the  contribution  ^  an  Electotale. 
Ue  giuuanteed  to  the  princes  of  the  Low  Countries  a  vote  and 
a  seat  at  the  Diet,  as  chiefs  of  the  circle  of  Bui^ndy.  These 
provinces,  moreover,  were  to  be  considered  ss  free  and  indepoi- 
dent  aovereijgatias,  without  being  suUect  to  the  jurisdiction  either 
of  the  Empire  or  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  who  were  not  au* 
diorized  to  proceed  against  themt,  exo^t  when  they  were  found 
in  arrears  with  the  payment  of  their  contingent,  or  when  they 
infrrnged  the  kw  of  the  public  peace* 

Charles  V.  having  transferred  these  countries  to  his  son, 
I^iilip  IL  of  Spain,  they  were  then  incorporated  with  the  Span- 
ish monarchy ;  and  it  was  under  the  reign  of  this  latter  prince 
that  those  troubles  b^pan  which  gave  rise  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  true  origin  of 
these  troubies  is  to  be  found  in  the  despotism  of  Philip  U.,  and 
in  his  extravagant  and  &natical  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  prince,  the  dechred  enemy  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Belgic  Provinces,  vras  mortified- to  witness  the  religious  pri* 
vil^es  which  they  enjoyed ;  under  £Bivour  of  which  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  were  daily  making  new  promss. 
Being  resolved  to  extirpate  this  new  faith,  together  with  the 
political  liberties  which  served  to  protect  it,  he  introduced  the 
tribanal  of  die  Inquisition  (1569,)  as  the  most  sure  and  in&Ui- 
ble  support  of  despotism.  With  the  consent  and  authority  of 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  he  suppressed,  for  this  purpose,  the  metropolitan 
and  diocesan  rights  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Empire  and  of  France  had  exercised  in  the  Low  Countries ;  he 
instituted  three  newbi^oprics  at  Utrecht,  Cambray,  and  Mech* 
lin ;  and  under  their  jurisdiction  he  put  thirteen  new  bishoprics 
which  he  had  erected,  besides  those  of  Arras  and  Touma^. 
Having  in  this  way  augmented  the  number  of  his  satellites  m 
the  asaemUy  of  the  Statea^nera),  he  suppressed  a  great  mut 
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dtode  of  tMeys  and  mon— tariea,  tlie  rewennm  of  wUek  he  wp 
yliod  to  die  ondowufcwrt  of  kit  aewiy  nwde  MrfMiies. 
'  Those  imovfttioiie,  added  to  tke  pttbHeation  or  the  dwiw  et 
the  Oouncil  of  Tranty  aecmdiug  to  his  otderOv  exelied  a  tery 
gooatal  diKontoot.  The  tepeaned  gaconetimnoea  od  the  fail 
of  &e  dtaleOy  havin|f  prodveed  no  effect  on  Uio  intedUe  mmd 
of  l%ili|p,  the  BebUity  leek  the  leaohition  of  fonaing  a  eonfe* 
devaev  at  Brade»  known  ly  the  name  of  Ike  Cmnpromm.  The 
eonMemtes  df«w  ap  a  request,  which  was  addxissed  lo  Mar- 
gazet  of  Anstria,  the  nataial  dan^^ler  of  Charles  ¥.,  and  Be* 

gent  of  &e  Low  Countnes,  under  the  King  of  Snain.  Four 
mudied  raitlemen,  headed  hy  Henry  de  Ikederod^,  a  descen- 
dant of  &,e  andent  Counts  of  Holland,  and  Louis  of  Nassau, 
brodier  to  the  PHnee  of  Otaage,  npairad  to  Brussels  (1566,) 
and  there  presented  this  request,  which  may  be  consideied  at 
die  oonunencement  of  the  tTENitlj^  in  the  Low  Countries.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  the  name  of  Gtuuz  or  Beggm  was 

E'  en  to  the  Confederates,  which  has  become  ao  £unous  in  the 
tory  of  these  wars. 

About  this  same  time,  the  populace  collected  in  mobs  in  sere- 
tal  towns  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  fell  upon  the  churches  and 
monasteries ;  and  having  broken  down  their  altars  and  images, 
diey  tntroduoed  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  by  foice. 
The  etonn,  however,  was  calmed ;  the  Cadiolic  worship  was 
te«established  every  where;  and  the  confederacy  of  die  nobles 
dissolved,  several  of  whom,  distrustful  of  this  apparent  tnm- 
quiiiity,  retired  to  for^gn  countries.  William  Prince  of  Oiange, 
Lonis  of  Nassau,  the  Counts  de  Culemburg  and  Berg,  and  the 
Count  de  Brederod^,  were  in  the  number  of  these  emigiBnts. 
Philip  IL,  instead  of  adopting  measures  of  moderation  and 
clemency,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Regent,  was  deter- 
mined to  avenge,  in  the  most  signal  roann^,  diis  outrage  against 
his  religion  and  die  majesty  of  his  throne.  He  sent  the  famous 
Duke  of  Alba  or  Alva  into  the  Low  Countries,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  S0,000  men  (lfi67.)  The  Regent  then  gave  in  her  re* 
signation.  A  general  tenor  overspread  the  country.  Vast 
numbers  of  manuftbeturers  and  mercnants  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, carrying  along  widi  them  dieir  arts  and  their  industry. 
Henoe  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  had  formeiiy  been  die  most  flourishing  in  Europe,  fell 
entirely  into  decay. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  immediately  on  his  anrivai,  established  a 
crilioiial  or  court,  fbn  inveatifattng  the  eaooesses  that  had  been 
^emmitted  during  these  commodons.  lUs  councO,  which  die 
Flemings  called  dve.  **  Council  of  Btood,*'  informed  against  ail 
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Beggmm,  wko  hmd,  frtyimKd  their  {immUmi,  r— jfilwuid  to 
tkB  svpport  rf  tktMr  niaktin  or  dioMMii^  ^  their  duMciies ; 
or  huhwmk  «m1  pwlttlat  theee  hwrtthe,  ekher  dinecily,  er  ae- 
diiecdj.  Bef«pe  this  eemactt,  wheee  anliT  j«dig<ee  wen  te 
Duke  of  Alw  Md  hw  ooaMaiil  Ubm  de  Vai^|«^  ii««  tiled 
hj^  end  kw*  withosl  dietiaietiMi ;  end  all  thoee  whoee  weaUi 
excited  their  evpidity.  Thuetheyiaalituted 
the  abeeat  and  the  pieMat,  the  dead  and  dke  livJUf , 
fiwated  their  f^ode.  Sighteea  thoaeand  perwme  petiahed  \f 
the  huida  of  the  eaeeatieaer,  aad  BMore  thaii90,0Mother»aniae 
entirely  raised.  Anenf  the  number  of  theee  illiieaieias  w^ 
tins  of  Alva's  crueltTf  wei«  the  Ceaate  Egmont  and  Hera^tHie 
were  hoih.  beheaded  Thrir  exeeatiea  exeHed  a  f^wsnk  ift» 
digBatioa»  aadwae  the  eigaal  of  levok  aad  etvil  war  throagboal 
the  Low  Coantiies. 

The  Bec^ars,  who  seemed  abnoel  i(fNCfotlen,hej|^  to  xenY«$ 
and  were  afterwarda  diatiagaidied  iato  three  kiada.  AH  the 
makontents,  as  well  aa  the  adheieate  of  Laiior  and  Ca)ri|^ 
vere  called  aimply  hy  this  aame.  Theee  were  caUed  Boggart 
0/  tke  Wioodtt  who  eoDcealed  theiaeelvw  in  the  foieeta  and 
marshes;  never  oaUvii^  fovth  bat  in  the  nj|;ht,  to  commit  all 
aorto  of  cacesaea.  Lastly,  the  MUnHmB  or  MMrim^  Beggtm 
were  thoae  who  ^aaloyed  theraselYee  in  piraey ;  infettiiiff  dbl 
ceaatSy  and  makiBg  desoeaie  oa  the  eoaatry. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  afimis  that  the  PriiMe  of  OtaaM 
one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in  the  I^  Coaatriea,  aaai^^ 
his  brother  the  CoanU  of  Nassau,  assembled  different  bodns  M 
troops  ia  the  £m{Hie,  with  whieh  he  attacked  tho  Low  CoaiH 
tries  in  several  plaoea  at  onee  (1668L)  Failing  hi  these  first 
attempts,  he  soon  changed  his  plan ;  and  aasociatiitf  die  Hariaa 
Beggars  in  the  cause,  he  veatnied  to  attack  the  Spanialde  bf 
sea.  The  Bepais,  encoaraged  by  dial  Prince,  aad  WiUiaM 
Count  de  hi  Miurk,  sumamed  tho  &ar  tf  Ardennmt  took  tho 
city  of  Brille  l^  surprise  (1^3,)  situated  ia  the  Isle  of  Voera, 
and  regarded  as  the  stroaghoM  of  the  new  rcsmblie  of  tho  Bah 
gic  Provinces.  The  capture  of  the  port  of  BriUe  cattaed  a  V0« 
v^i^ution  in  Zealand*  AU  the  eitiea  of  that  piovinee,  except 
MidUUeburg,  opened  their  galea  to  the  Bepiars;  and  tWr  ex* 
ampfe  was  followed  by  most  of  the  towns  in  HoUaad*  Ajt  aa* 
soably  of  the  States  of  this  ktter  proviaoe  met  this  same  veav 
it  Bert,  where  they  laid  the  faundatioa  oi  their  iMW  republic. 
The  Pdnoe  of  Onmge  was  there  C^^dared  StmithMn  n  Qo« 
nmor  of  tho  provinces  of  Hdhmd,  Zealaad,  Friealaad^  and 
Uuecht;  aad  they  sfxaad  nev«  10  treat  with  tho  Spaniaids^oa* 
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ae^enoe  of  soreml  adimrtigoi  whidi  tM  Cottfedentai  had 
gained  OTor  the  Sponiaidit  whose  troopo  being  bwlly  peid,  at 
jODgth  nivtiiiied ;  and  hieakiog  out  into  the  gieateot  diaoiden, 
they  piHaged  aereral  cittea,  among  ochen  AnCweip,  and  kid 
waste  tlM  whirie  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  8tate8-(3eneTaI, 
dien  assembled  at  Brussels,  impkned  the  asaislBnoe  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Orange  and  the  Confedeiates.  A  negotiation  was  then 
owned  at  Ghent  {1676^)  between  the  States  of  BmsselB,  and 
those  of  Holland  and  Zealand ;  ifHiere  a  general  union,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Poej^lMftsn  of  Gkeni^  was  signed.  They 
engaged  nratoally  to  assist  eaeh  other,  with  the  view  of  eipdiing 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  never  more  permitting  them  to  enter  die 
Low  Countries.  The  Confederates,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Engfamd,  pursued  the  Spaniards  every 
where,  who  soon  saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  single  provinces 
of  Luxemburg,  Limbnrg,  and  Namur. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  being  expelled  fimn  these  abo, 
when  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  was  intrusted  to 
Alexander  Fames^,  Prince  of  Furnuu    Equally  distinguished  as 
a  politician  and  a  warrior,  this  Prince  lenved  the  Spanish  inte- 
rests.    Taking  advantage  of  the  dimensions  which  had  arisen 
among  the  Confederates  from  the  divenity  of  their  religioiis 
opinions,  he  again  reduced  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  Artois, 
and  Hahuult,  under  the  Spanish  dominion.     He  took  the  citv 
of  llaestricht  by  assault,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  vrith 
the  States^eneral  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Cologne,  under  die 
mediation  of  the  Emperor  Kodolph  IL,  the  Pope,  and  some  of 
die  princes  of  the  Empire.    This  negotiation  proved  unsuccess- 
ful;  but  the  Prince  or  Orange,  foreseeing  that  the  general  con* 
fedeiacy  could  not  last,  conceived  die  pkn  of  a  more  intimate 
union  among  the  Provinces ;  which  he  regarded  as  die  most  fit 
to  make  head  against  the  Spaniards.    He  fixed  on  the  maritime 
provinces,  such  as  HoUand,  Zealand,  and  Friesland ;  and  above 
all,  on  those  whom  the  same  religious  creed,  viz.  the  Calvinistic, 
had  attached  to  the  same  interests.    The  commeix^e  of  Vol' 
land,  and  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  began  to  mdce  new  progress 
dailjT*    Amsterdam  was  rising  on  the  ruins  of  Antwerp.    The 
flourishing  state  of  their  marme  rendered  these  provinces  for- 
midable 1:7  sea;  and  gave  them  the  means  not  only  of  repelling 
the  effinls  of  the  Spaniards,  but  even  of  protecting  the  wigt* 
bouring  provincea  which  mMit  join  this  Union.    Such  were  the 
motives  which  induoed  die  Prince  of  Orange  to  form  die  special 
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^  tlie  fiin  iMCf  «#  Vwkm  mofOai&i  at  Utnekt  (MTO.) 
TlMU«i«nfMtlM6dM«ii4pwptliid«irfii^^  tjd 

it  Wtti  ftgraed  ikiC  ^  8«feii  PrvfiaoM,  vis.  Aom  «f  GkieldKS, 
HoHumI,  SadUMi,  UiMkt,  OmjrMl,  Frinliiid»«irf  Qn^ngm^ 
AmU,  hMMhitk  he  comidawd  aa  om  uid  dM  vaoie  Pkanrinpe. 
Bachof  ikeae^MvaMiwlMi,  WM  ppMrnnteedin  Aa  powMuion  of 
tliair  ligbto  and  yfiviliyii  fhal  la,  thair  abaalota  ai^riarity  in 
eTary  thing  ngudimg  tnair  aum  inlenial  admiaiatratioB. 

pnTa  may  laoMutk,  haweref ,  that  tliaaa  iaaurrectaanary  pro* 
▼incea  kad  mH  oriffioaOy  tlie  dangn  of  immmg  a  lapuUic. 
Thair  intantaaii,  at  mat,  waa  oaiy  lo  faainiahi  tlmr  pditical  pri- 
Tifegaa ;  aad  they  did  hoc  «baolalaly  ahaka  off  Uia  Spauah 
antiMmtr  until  thay  daapaired  of  ncoaciliatioii.  Moieavai%  they 
Tepealetfly  offered  the  aovereigal^  of  teir  States  to   ~  ~ 


ijni  prineaa ;  aad  it  waa  not  611  the  Union  of  Utiacht  that 
ike  Seven  ProTinoea  became  a  fedeml  lepufalic.  Coaaeqaently 
mwetj  thmg  famaiaed  on  ita  ancient  footing;  and  aoaaa  of  ^e 
Mwinoea  even  retained  their  StadthoAdata  or  gorenioia*  at  the 
head  of  their  adminiatration.  Hence  that  mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariatoeracy, and  democmcy,  which  prevailed  in  theae  cauntriea; 
and  hence,  too,  the  iaeUe  tie  which  united  them  with  each  other, 
and  which  would  probiJdy  have  aneadily  hnricen,  if  Holland  had 
not,  by  ita  richea  and  ita  fower,  owained  an  influanoe  and  pre- 
ponderance which  mnintamed  the  Union.] 

The  decfaration  of  the  independanoe  of  ihe  United  Provinces 
did  not  take  phce  till  1^1 ;  wkenthe Prince  of  Oraiuie  induced 
the  Statea-General  to  make  a  fonnal  proclamation  oT  it,  out  of 
revenge  for  tke  jforioua  edicts  ofproacription  whidi  the  Court  of 
Spain  had  issued  against  him.  The  Prmee,  however,  waa  assas* 
ainatedat  Delft  in  UB4;^  and  the  Spaniaids  took  advantage  of 
the  conatematian  which  this  event  had  spiead  among  the  Clon* 
federatea,  to  reconquer  moat  of  the  provincea  of  the  Law  Conn* 
triea.  llie  gen«na  Gonledency  languished  away  by  degrees; 
and  the  Union  of  Utrecht  was  uie  amy  one  maintained  among 
the  Seven  IVovincea,  This  new  repohlic,  which  waa  in  atrict 
allianee  with  England,  not  only  made  nead  againat  the  Spaniards, 
bat  gained  a  considerable  increaae  of  atiengih  by  the  vast  nam* 
b«ra  sf  lefugeea  from  the  di&ient  Belgic  provincea,  who  took 
ahaller  there ;  aa  weM  aa  horn  Franoe,  where  the  peraeeulion 
atill  raged  viakntly  againat  te  PMasanta.  it  is  caloolated 
that  a&r  the  taking  of  Antwerp  by  the  Pkinoe  of  Parma  in 
l$B§f  above  a  hunmed  thaosand  of  dieaa  fagitivea  Hanaported 
thamaelvea  to  HoBand  and  Amataidam,  carrying  with  them  their 
vaaakh  and  dmir  indaatry. 

90* 
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Fma  tlus  dAle  dM  cMm«m  of  the  Coefcjbwtfa  Statof  ia« 
cietfled  eTeiy  day ;  aadin  1506  they  ^Ltendcd  it  —  fw  at  India 
and  the  Eaatem  Seas.  The  Dutch  India  CUnnpany  was  eatab- 
lidied  in  1602.  Beaides  the  exclii8i?e  commeioe  ef  jtndia^  wliich 
was  guanmteed  to  them  by  their  chartert  they  became  likewise 
a  pditical  body,  undnr  the  aoreieigiity  of  the  States-General  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Supported  by  a  fomudable  marine,  they 
acquired  vast  influence  in  me  East  l^  their  conquests  over  the 
Portuguese,  whom  they  dispossessed  by  degrees  of  all  their 
principal  establishments  in  India.  The  Spaniards,  findii^  their 
efforts  to  reduce  the  Confedemtes  by  force  of  arms  inefiectual, 
set  on  foot  a  n^;otiation  at  Antwerp  (1609,)  under  the  media* 
tion  of  France  and  England ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  trace 
of  twelve  years  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces.  It  was  chiefly  during  this  time  that  the  Confede- 
rates extended  their  commerce  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  while 
their  marine  daily  increased  in  strength  and  importance ;  which 
soon  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  being  the  second  maritime  power, 
and  gave  them  a  decisive  influence  oven  the  political  anairs  of 
Europe. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  truce,  hostilities  were  renewed  with 
Spain.     The  Dutch  carried  on  the  war  for  twenQr-flve  yean 
with  great  glory,  under  the  auspices  of  their  .  otadtholders, 
Maurice  and  Henry  Frederic,  Princes  of  Orange,  who  discovered 
great  military  talents.    One  event,  which  proved  favourable  for 
the  Republicans,  was  the  war  that  broke  out  between  France 
and  Spain;  and  which  was  foUowed  by  a  strict  alliance  between 
France  and  the  States^eneral.     The  partition  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  was  settled  by  this  treaty ;  and  the  allied  powers 
entered  into  an  engagement  never  to  make  peace  or  truce  with 
Spain,  except  by  common  consent.    This  latter  clause,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  States-General  from  concluding  at  Munster 
a  senarate  peace  with  Spain,  to  the  exclusion  of  France  (1648.) 
By  this  peace  the  King  of  Spain  acknowledged  the  United  Pro- 
vinces as  free  and  independent  States ;  he  gave  up  to  them  all 
the  places  which  they  had  seized  in  Brabant,  Flanders  and  LiA- 
burff,  viz.  Bois-le-Duc,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  and  Maestricht ; 
as  tdso  their  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  America.     The  closing  of  the  Scheld,  which  was 
granted  in  favour  of  the  United  Provinces,  entirely  ruined  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  and  shut  out  the  Spanidii  Netherlands  from  afi 
maritime  commerce. 

The  feudal  system  of  the  Swiss,  which  had  originated  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  acquired  a  new  importance  towards  the  end 
af  the  fifteenth,  by  reason  of  the  success  g(  the  confederates  in 
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tkff  wir  wicb  Chailes  Dabe  of  Btcrgmidy.  TUs  prince,  who 
w»  of  m  hot  snd  tnrtaleiit  spirit,  wbs  conotandy  occupied  with 
firojeetB  of  conquest.  Taking  adTantage  of  the  ruinous  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  Ardiduke  Sigisnnmd  of  Austria,  he  induced 
Urn  to  sell  him  the  territories  of  Brisgau  and  Alsace,  with  the 
right  of  repurchase  (1469.)  Feter  de  Hagenbach,  a  gentleman 
otAlnce,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  these  countries 
by  die  Doke,  had  oppressed  the  Austrian  subjects,  and  hanuned 
the  whole  neighbouring  states;  especially  the  Swiss.  The 
comi^aints  which  were  made  on  this  score  to  the  Duke,  hmng 
only  rendered  Hagenbach  still  more  insolent,  die  Swiss,  wim 
the  concurrence  of  several  states  of  the  Empire,  paid  down,  at 
Basle,  the  sums  stipulated  in  the  contract  for  repurchasins^  the 
two  jROTinces  ;  and,  by  force  of  arms,  they  re^estaUished  the 
Austrian  prince  in  the  possession  of  Alsace  and  Brisgau.  They 
eren  went  so  fiur  as  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  Hagen- 
bach, who  was  in  consequence  beheaded  at  Brisach  in  1474.  ' 
The  Buke,  determined  to  avenge  this  insult,  assembled  an 
armj  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  which  he  penetrated 
^hnmgh  Franche-Comt^  into  Switzeriand.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  first  action,  which  took  place  at  Oranson  (1476;)  after 
which  he  reinforced  his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Morat.  Here 
^  was  again  attacked  by  the  Swiss,  who  killed  eighteen  thou- 
sand of  h^  men,  and  seized  the  whole  of  his  camp  and  baggage. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  an  ally  of  the  Swiss,  was  then  restored 
to  those  states  of  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  deprived 
Unu  This  latter  prince,  in  a  great  fury,  came  and  laid  siege  to 
Nancy.  The  Swiss  marched  to  the  relief  of  this  place,  i^ere 
they  fought  a  third  and  last  battle  with  the  Duke,  who  was  here 
defeated  and  slain  (1477.) 

These  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his  time,  raised  the  fame  of  their 
^'^'j  and  made  their  friendship  and  alliance  courted  by  the 
first  sovereigns  in  Europe,  especiaDy  by  France.  Their  con- 
federacy, which  had  formerly  been  composed  of  only  eirfit  can- 
tons, was  augmented  by  the  accession  of  two  new  states,  Friburg 
•nd  Soleure,  which  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  cantons. 

Ttoiq  this  time  the  Swiss  were  no  longer  afraid  to  break  the 
ties  that  bound  them  to  the  Grermanic  Body,  as  members  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Aries.  The  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1495,  havinr 
^ted  the  Emperor  Maximilian  succours  against  the  French 
^  the  Turks,  me  Swiss  alleged  their  immunities,  and  their 
^^^ce  with  France,  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  their  contingent 
^f  supplies.  This  demand,  however,  was  renewed  at  the  Diet 
of  Lindau,  in  1496,  which  required  ^em  to  renounce  their  alM- 
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to  submit  themaelTes  to  tho  Impocial  CnamhwTi  aad  tliie  kw  of 
the  public  jpeace ;  and  to  lumiah  their  ^ota  £»  the  aoffort  of 
that  Chamber*  and  the  other  contrihutioiis  of  the  Empin,  All 
these  demands  were  resisted  by  the  Helvetic  Bodjv  who  legaid- 
ed  them  as  contiair  to  their  rights  and  privilegee.  Meantime 
the  Grisons  had  allied  themselves  with  the  Swiss,  in  order  lo 
obtain  their  protection  under  the  eTisting  difierences  between 
them  and  the  Tyrolese. 

The  Emperor  MsYiroiliaa  seized  this  pretext  for  maldi^  war 
affainst  the  Cantons.     Being  desirous  of  TindicetiiLDr  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire,  which  had  been  outraged  by  the  Swiss,  and  of 
ayenging  the  insults  offered  to  his  own  fiaaily,  he  stirred  up  the 
League  of  Swabia  to  oppose  them ;  and  attacked  them  in  oiA- 
rent  points  at  once.     Eigat  battles  wereToas^ht  in  succession,  in 
course  of  that  campaign ;  all  of  which,  with  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, were  in  favour  of  the  Swiss,  while  the  Imperialists  lost  moie 
than  twenty  thousand  men.    Maximilian  and  hie  allies,  the  Swa- 
bian  Leaffuo,  then  came  to  the  resolution  of  making  their  peset 
with  the  Cantons,  which  was  concludedat  Basle  (1499.)    Bodi 
parties  made  a  mutual  restitution  of  what  they  had  wrested  from 
each  other;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  difierences  between  the 
Emperor,  as  Count  of  Tyrol^  and  the  Grisons,  should  be  brought 
to  an  amicable  termination.    This  peace  fonns  a  memorable  eia 
in  the  history  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  whose  independence, 
with  regard  to  the  (German  Emperor,  was  firom  that  time  coa- 
sidered  as  decided ;  although  no  mention  of  this  was  made  in  the 
treaty,  and  althouffh  the  Swiss  still  continued  for  some  time  to 
request  from  the  Emperors  the  confimiation  of  their  immunities. 
Two  immediate  cities  of  the  Empire,  those  of  Basle  and  Schaim- 
hausea,  took  occasion,  from  thase  ktler  events,  to  solicit  their 
admission  into  the  Confederacy.     They  were  received  as  allies, 
under  the  tide  of  Cantons  (1501 ;)  and  the  territonr  of  Appenw» 
which  was  admitted  in  like  manner  (1513,)  il(»nmea  the  thirteenth 
and  last  Canton. 

The  alliance  which  the  Swiss  had  Iwpt  up  with  Prance,  since 
die  reigns  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  Sd.,  teoded  inreatlv  to  se- 
cuie  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  Body.^  This  uliaive' 
whidi  Louis  jQ.  had  made  an  instrument  for  humbling  the 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  never  but  once  brokaot  )& 
the  reisn  of  Louis  XII.,  on  account  of  the  Holy  League,  into 
which  me  Swiu  wers  drawn  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Bishep  of 
Sion  (1512.)  The  French  were  then  expelkd  from  die  lusn- 
ese  territory  by  the  Swiss,  who  placed  tlvere  the  Duke  lltfiiDS* 
**      Sfinnu    It  was  in  gratitude  for  this  sernee,  that  the  duke 
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eadfli  tolhb  Siriw,  by  m  tiMty  wUch  wm  eondnded  at  Bule, 
tile  tofor  bsffiwidn  of  Lugano,  Locarno,  M endrisio,  and  Val- 
Ifaggio,  wUch  he  dismenibeied  from  the  Miknois.  Though 
eonqifterafB  at  the  battle  of  Novata,  the  Swiss  experienced  a  san- 
guinary deisat  atMarimno;  when  they  judged  it  for  their  in- 
terest  to  renew  Aeir  alBance  with  France  (1513.)  A  treaty  of 
peipeteal  peace  was  signed  at  Fribarg  between  these  two  States 
(1616,)  wmcti  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  new  treaty  of  alli- 
anee,  concluded  with  Francis  I.  at  Lucerne  (1521,)  and  regularly 
renewed  under  the  subsequent  reigns. 

The  chance  which  took  place  in  religion,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  extended  its  iiShience  to  Switaserland, 
where  it  kindled  the  ilame  of  ciril  discord.  Four  cantons,  Uiose 
of  Zvirich,  Berne,  SchauiThausen,  and  Basle,  renouncing  entirely 
the  Romish  frith,  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Zuingle  and 
Calvin ;  while  two  others,  riz.  Ghris  and  Appenzel,  were  divi- 
ded between  the  old  and  the  new  opinions.  The  Reformation 
having  likewise  found  its  way  into  the  common  bailiwicks,  the 
Catkmic  Cantons  rose  in  opposition  to  it  (lfi31 ;)  denying  liber- 
ty of  conscience  to  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  a  war  arose  be- 
tween the  Cantons  of  the  two  religions ;  which,  howeyer,  was 
terminated  the  same  year  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  guaranteeing  to 
such  parishes  within  the  bailiwicks  as  nad  embraced  the  new 
doecrines,  the  liberty  of  still  adhering  to  them.  The  same  revo- 
lution extended  to  Geneva,  whose  inhabitants  had  declared  so- 
lemnly in  frvour  of  the  reformed  worship,  and  erected  themselves 
into  a  free  and  independent  repuUic  (1534.)  The  church  of 
Geneva,  under  the  direction  of  Calvin,  became  the  centre  and 
citadel  of  the  Beformation ;  while  the  academy  founded  in  that 
city,  produced  a  vast  number  of  theologians  and  celebrated  scho^ 
krs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  di^e  of  Savoy  planned  the 
bkidnde  of  Creneva,  to  enforce  certain  ancient  rights  which  he 
elafaned  over  diat  city;  but  the  Bernese  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Genevans,  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  common  citizenship 
which  subsisted  between  them.  This  Canton  having  entered 
into  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  declared  war  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy  (1536 ;)  and  in  less  than  three  months  took  from  him  the 
Fays  de  Vaud.  Being  desirous  of  interesting  their  neighbours 
the  Fribuigers  in  their  cause,  they  invited  them  to  take  posses- 
sion of  all  those  places  that  might  suit  their  convenience ;  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  city  of  Friburg  acquired  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  its  territory.  These  acquisitions  were  confirmed  to 
^  two  Cantons,  1^  the  treaty  which  the  Bernese  concluded  at 
Lausanne  vrith  the  duke  of  mvoy  {ISM.) 

The  German  Empire  from  time  to  time  renewed  its  preten- 
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occasional  jurisdiction  over  one  or  otb^r  of  the  CaatoM.  Ne* 
gotiations  for  a  general  peace  liaTing  commenGed  al  MiuslBr 
and  Osnaburg,  the  thirteen  Cantona  aenl  theii  min inter  oc  ea^y 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Helvetic  Bodh^  at  ihaieongMs; 
and  they  obtained,  through  the  intervention  of  France  and  Swe- 
den, that  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  txeat^r  it  should  be  deda* 
red,  that  the  city  of  Basle,  and  the  other  Swiss  Cantons,  were  in 
possession  of  full  liberty,  and  independent  of  the  Empiier  and 
m  no  respect  subject  to  its  tribunals. 

In  Italy,  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Geriaany,  which  had 
silently  declined  during  the  preceding  centuries,  languished 
more  and  more  under  the  Ions  and  feeble  reign  of  Frederic  III. 
At  length  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  ceremony  of  coronation, 
and  the  simple  exercise  of  some  honorary  and  feudal  rights,  such 
as  the  investitures  which  the  Imperial  Court  continued  to  giant 
to  the  vassals  of  Lombardy.  Although  the  Imperial  dignitv  un> 
plied  the  royalty  of  Italy,  which  was  considered  as  indissolnbly 
united  to  it,  nevertheless  it  was  the  custom  that  the  Kings  of 
Germany  should  have  themselves  crowned  separately.  Kings  of 
Italy  at  Milan,  and  Emperors  at  Rome.  Frederic  III.,  haying 
had  certain  reasons  for  avoiding  his  coronation  at  Milan,  received 
from  the  hands  of  Fope  Nicholas  V.,  in  his  own  capital,  the  two 
crowns  of  Italy  and  Kome.  Maximilian  I.,  being-  prevented  by 
the  Venetians  from  repairing  to  Italy  for  his  coronation  (1^06,) 
viras  content  to  take  the  tide  of  Emperor  Electa  which  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Empire  have  retained  till  the  present  time.  Charles 
y.  was  the  last  Emperor  to  whom  the  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  ad- 
ministered this  double  coronation  of  King  of  Italy  and  Emperor, 
at  Bologna,  in  1530. 

The  Popes,  the  Kings  of  Naples,  the  Dukes  of  Mikui,  and  (he 
Republics  of  Venice  and  Florence,  were  the  principal  powers 
that  shared  among  them  the  dominion  of  Italy  towaids  me  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  continual  wars  which  these  states 
waged  with  each  other,  added  to  the  weakness  of  the  German 
Emperors,  encouraged  foreign  pow^s  to  form  phins  of  aggran- 
diiement  and  conquest  over  these  countries.  The  Kings  of 
France,  Charles  VlII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  led  away  by 
a  mania  for  conquest,  undertook  several  expeditions  into  ualy. 
for  enforcing  their  claims  either  on  the  kin^om  of  Naples,  or 
the  dutchy  of  Milan.  They  were  thwarted  m  their  schemes  by 
the  Kings  of  Spain,  who»  neing  alieady  masters  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  thought  it  behoved  them  also  to  extend  their  views  to 
the  Continent  of  Italy.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  deprived  the 
French  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (1500.)  His  successor,  Charles 
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V.«  eipeOed  them  finoin  the  Milanois,  and  oUig^d  Fimacfa  I.,  by 
tlie  tiMtiee  (rf  MmdxiA  <ltt6,)  Cambmy  (1AB9»)  and  Gi^ 
(1644»)  fee  give  op  hit  pfetenstons  on  tlie  Idngdoia  of  Nicies, 
jHid  tlie  dntchy  of  lUaB.  Fjrom  Ukk  time  the  Sponiania  weie 
the  |Mif4«niinnling  Bowerin  Italy  far  more  than  a  hnndred  yean. 

In  the  midat  of  uteae  ie¥<dationa  theie  arose  thiee  new  pvin- 
cunlitiea  wiyun  th^  kiiifdom ;  tfaoae  of  Florence,  Panna»  and 
MnlCa.  The  Bepublic  of  Florenee  held  a  distinguiahed  raak  in 
Italy  durmg  the  fifteenth  century,  both  on  account  of  the  ionr^ 
iahmg  stale  of  its  conuneiee,  and  the  large  extent  of  its  territory, 
which  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  and  gave  to 
this  BepuUic  the  means  of  holding  the  balance  between  the 
oth»  powers  of  Italy.  The  opulent  family  of  the  Medici  here 
exeicned  a  high  degree  of  influence ;  they  ruled  not  by  ibiee 
bat  by  their  munificence,  and  the  judicious  use  which  they  made 
of  th^  great  riches.  The  credit  and  popularity  oi  the  Medici, 
excited  envy  and  persecution  against  tkesn,  and  caused  them  to 
be  se^Kval  tunes  banished  firom  Florence.  They  were  expelled 
firom  this  latter  place  at  the  same  time  that  Pope  Clement  VIL, 
who  was  of  this  &mily,  was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists  in  Rome 
( 1^27.)  That  Pontile  in  making  his  peace  with  Charles  V.,  ob- 
tained his  consent  that  the  Me<&i  should  be  re-esta1^ished  at 
Florence,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  their  last  ban- 
ishment. The  Emperor  eyen  promised  the  Pope  to  giro  Alex- 
der  de  Medici  his  natural  dau^ter  in  marriage,  with  a  consid- 
erable dowry.  The  Florentines,  however,  having  shown  some 
reluctance  to  receive  the  Medici,  their  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Imperial  army^  and  compelled  to  surrender  oy  capitulation  (1530.) 

The  Emperor,  by  a  charter  dated  at  Augsburg  on  the  28th  of 
August  following,  preserved  to  the  city  of  Florence  its  ancient 
republican  forms.  Alexander  de  Medici  was  declared  governor- 
in-chief  of  the  state ;  bat  this  dignity  vras  vested  in  himself  and 
his  male  descendants,  who  could  only  enjoy  it  according  to  the 
order  of  primogeniture.  He  was  authorized,  moreover,  to  con- 
struct a  citadel  at  Florence,  by  means  of  which  he  afterwards 
exercised  an  absolute  power  over  his  fellow-citizens.  As  for 
the  ducal  dignity  vrith  which  the  new  Prince  of  Florence  was 
vested,  it  properly  belonged  to  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  which  uie  EmperOr  had  conferred  on  him. 

Alexander  de  Medici  did  not  long  enioy  his  new  honours. 
He  wms  universally  abhorred  for  his  crudities,  and  assassinated 
by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  one  of  his  own  near  rebtimis  (1637.) 
His  successor  in  the  dutchy  was  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  annexed 
to  the  territory  of  Fbrenoe  that  of  the  ancient  republic  of 
Sienna,  which' the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  conquendt  and 
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eonftmd  on  his  0<m  niilip  II.  in  name  of  the  Empre  (1654.) 
This  latter  prince  being  desirous  of  seducing  Cosmo  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France,  w^  whom  the 
Spofiiards  were  at  war,  granted  him  the  inveedtnie  of  ^  ter- 
ritory  of  Sienna,  as  a  mesne-tenure  holding  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  by  way  of  equlTalent  for  the  considerable  soms  which 
he  had  advanced  to  Charles  V.  while  he  was  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  Sienna.  In  transferring  the  Siennois  to  the  Duke, 
Philip  reserved  for  himself  the  porta  of  Tuscany,  sach  as 
Porto  Ercole,  Orbitello,  Telemone,  Monte- Argentaro,  St  Ste- 
fiuio,  Longone,  Piombino,  and  the  whole  island  of  Elba,  with 
the  exception  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  By  the  same  treaty,  Coano 
engaged  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  Spaniards,  for  the  defence  o( 
Milan  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

At  length  the  Medici  obtained  the  dignity  of  Grand  Dukes, 
on  occasion  of  the  difference  that  had  risen  between  them  and 
the  Dukes  of  Fcrrara,  on  the  subject  ofprecedency.     The  Pope 
terminated  this  dispute,  by  granting  to  Cosmo  the  title  of  Onod 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  the  royal  honours  (1569.)     The  Em- 
peror, however,  took  it  amiss  that  the  Pope  should  undertake  to 
confer  secular  dignities  in  Italy ;  thus  encroaching  on  a  rigbc 
which  he  alleged  belonged  only  to  himself,  in  virtue  of  his 
being  King  of  Italy.     The  quarrels  which  this  afiair  had  oc' 
casioned  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and   the  Empire,  ^ere 
adjusted  in  1576,  when  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  granted  to 
Francis  de  Medici,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cosmo,  the  dig- 
nity of  Grand  Duke,  on  condition  that  he  dbould  acknowledge 
it  as  a  tenure  of  the  Empire,  and  net  of  the  Pope. 

Among  the  number  of  those  republics  which  the  Yisconti  of 
Milan  had  subdued  and  overthrown  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  those  of  Parma  and  Placentia.     They  had  formed  a  de- 
pendency of  the  dutchy  of  Milan  until  1512,  when  Louis  XII.» 
having  been  expelled  from  the  Milanois  by  the  Allies  of  the 
Holy  League,  these  cities  were  surrendered  by  the  Swiss  to 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  laid  some  claim  to  them,  as  making  p^^ 
of  the  dowry  of  the  famous  Countess  Matilda.     The  Emperor 
Maximilian  ceded  them  to  the  Pope  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
he  made  with  him  in  1512.     Francis  I.  took  these  cities  again 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  when  he  reconquered  the  dutchy  «    ! 
Milan  (1515;)  but  this  prince  having  also  been  expelled  firom 
the  Milanois  (1521,)  the  Pope  again  got  possession  of  P*^|^    i 
and  Placentia,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  concluded     | 
with  Charles  V.,  for  the  re-establishment  of  Francis  Sforca  in 
the  dutchy  of  Milan.     These  cities  continued  to  form  psrt  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  States  until  1545.  when  they  were  dismem* 
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bered  firam  it  by  FuiI  IlL,  wko  Mreeted  them  into  dnichiet,  ftnd 
confened  them  on  iiis  son  Peter  Louis  Famese,  and  his  heirs* 
male  in  the  <Mrder  of  jprimogenitare ;  to  be  held  under  the  title 
of  fiefs  of  the  Holy  oee,  and  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  nine  thousand  ducats. 

This  eleTation  of  a  roan  whose  very  birth  seemed  a  disgrace 
to  the  pontiff,  gave  universal  ofience.  The  new  Duke  of  Parma 
soon  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  dissolute  life,  his  crimes 
and  scandalous  excesses,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  agaioi>t 
him ;  and  he  was  assassinated  in  the  citadel  of  Piacentia  in 
1547.  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  who  was  implicated,  as  is  alleged  in 
this  assassination,  then  took  possession  of  Piacentia  in  name  of 
the  Emperor ;  and  it  was  not  till  1557  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain  re- 
stored that  city,  with  its  dependencies,  to  Octavius  Famese,  son 
and  successor  of  the  murdered  prince.  The  house  of  Famese 
held  the  dutchy  of  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
until  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  In  1731. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  after  their  expulsiox; 
from  the  Holy  Land,  had  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  in  1310,  of  which  they  had  dispossessed  the 
Greeks.  They  did  not  maintain  possession  of  this  place  longer 
than  1523,  when  Soliman  the  Great  undertook  the  siege  of 
Hhodes,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  four  hundred  sail.  The  Knights  boldly  repulsed  the 
different  attacks  of  the  Turks ;  but  being  entirely  dependent 
on  their  own  forces,  and  receiving  no  succour  from  the  powers 
of  Christendom,  they  were  jcompelled  to  capitulate,  afler  an  olv 
stinate  defence  of  six  months.  Leaving  Rhodes,  these  Knights 
took  shelter  in  Viterbo,  belonging  to  the  States  of  the  Church, 
where  they  were  cordially  received  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
There  they  remained  until  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  granted 
them  the  Isle  of  Malta,  which  became  their  principal  residence 
(1530.)  That  prince  ceded  to  them  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozzo,  with  the  city  of  Tripoli  in  Africa,  on  condition  of  hold- 
ing them  from  him  and  his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
as  noble  fiefs,  frank  and  free,  without  any  other  obligation  than 
the  annual  gift  of  a  falcon,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  hold- 
ing under  the  crown,  and  presenting  to  the  King  of  Sicily  three 
of  their  subjects,  of  whom  he  was  to  choose  one,  on  each  va- 
cancy of  the  bishopric  of  Malta.  Charles  V.  added  another 
clause,  that  if  ever  the  Order  should  leave  Malta  and  fix  their 
residence  elsewhere,  that  island  should  revert  to  the  King  of 
Sicily.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  continued  in  the  sovereignty 
of  Malta  and  Gozzo  till  1798;  but  they  lost  Tripoli,  in  1551, 
which  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks. 

VOL.  I.  2) 
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A  memoiable  reTolution  happened  at  Grenoa,  about  the  beffin* 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  centary.  That  republic,  after  haTin^  for  a 
long  time  formed  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  recovered  its  an- 
cient independence  about  the  time  when  the  French  and  Span- 
iards disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Milanois.  Expelled  by  the  Imperialists  from  the  city  of  Grenoa 
in  1522,  the  French  had  found  means  to  repossess  it  (1527,)  with 
the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria,  a  noble  Genoese, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  This  distinguished 
admiral,  supplanted  by  favourites,  and  maltreated  by  the  court, 
abandoned  the  cause  of  France  in  the  following  year,  and  es 
poused  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  French  then  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Naples,  which  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
when  Dqria,  having  hoisted  the  Imperial  flag,  set  sail  for  Naples, 
with  the  galleys  under  his  command,  and  threw  abundance  of 
provisions  into  the  besieged  city.     The  French  army,  now  cut 
off  from  all  communication  by  sea,  soon  began   to  experience 
those  calamities  from  which  the  Imperialists  had  just  been  de- 
livered.    Their  whole  troops  being  destroyed  by  famine  and  con- 
tagious disease,  the  expedition  to  Naples  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  French  in  Italy  were  totally  ruined.      It  is  alleged 
that  Cheurles  V.,  to  recompense  Doria  for  this  important  service, 
offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa ;  and  that,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting this  honour,  that  great  man  stipulated  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  whenever  it  should  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
France.     Courting  the  glory  of  being  the  liberator  of  his  native 
city,  he  sailed  directly  for  Genoa,  of  which  he  made  himself 
master,  in  a  single  night,  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood 
<1528.)     The  French  garrison  retired  to  the  citadel,  and  were 
obliged  to  capitulate  for  want  of  provisions. 

This  expedition  procured  Doria  the  title  of  Father  of  his 
Country,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  by  his  advice  that  a  committee  of  twelve  persons  was 
chosen  to  organize  a  new  scheme  of  government  for  the  republic. 
A  register  was  drawn  up  of  al^those  families  who  were  to  com- 
pose the  Grand  Council,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  the 
supreme  power.     The  Doge  was  to  continue  in  office  ten  years , 
and  great  care  was  taken  to  remove  those  causes  which  had  pre- 
viously excited  factions  and  intestine  disorders.      Hence  the 
establishment  of  the  Genoese  aristocracy,  whose  forms  have 
»W^      ?  preserved,  with  some  few  modifications  which  weie 
wi^^T^  *?®^"^s»  ^  consequence  of  certain  dissensions 

vlt"^.^^  ^^^"l^  ^^^  *^^*«"^  "^d  the  new  nobility. 
Venice,  the  eldest  of  the  European  republics,  had  reached  the 
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zenith  of  its  greatness  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnjT'. 
The  vast  extent  of  its  commerce,  supported  by  a  powerful  m»». 
rine,  the  multiplied  sources  of  its  industry,  and  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  the  East,  had  made  it  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fonnidable  States  in  Europe.  Besides  several  ports  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  numerous  settlements  which  they  had  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  trading  towns  on  the  Levant,  they  gained 
ground  more  and  more  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  where  they 
formed  a  considerable  territory.  Guided  by  an  artful  and  en* 
terprising  policy,  this  Republic  seized  with  marveilotts  aridity 
eTeiy  circumstance  which  favoured  its  views  of  aggrandnement. 
On  the  occasion  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  they 
^litamed  possession  of  the  province  of  Polesino  de  Rovigo,  by  a 
treaty  wluch  they  concluded  with  that  prince  in  1484. 

Aiterwards,  having  joined  the  League  which  the  powers  of 
Italy  had  opposed  to  Charles  YIIL  and  his  projects  of  conquest^ 
they  refused  to  grant  supplies  to  the  King  of  Naples  for  the  re« 
covery  of  his  kingdom,  except  by  his  consenting  to  yield  up 
the  cities  of  Trani,  Otranto,  Brindisi,  and  Gallipoli.  Louis  XIL, 
being  resolved  to  enforce  his  claims  on  the  dutchy  of  Mihm,  and 
wishing  to  gain  over  this  Republic  to  his  interest,  gave  up  to 
them,  by  the  treaty  of  Blois  (1499,)  the  town  of  Cremona,  and 
'^he  whole  country  lying  between  the  Oglio,  the  Adda,  and  the 
Po.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (1503,)  they  took 
that  favourable  opportunity  of  wresting  from  the  Ecclesiastical; 
Wes  several  towns  of  Komagna ;  among  others,  Rimini  and 
Faenza. 

.  Of  all  the  acquisitions  which  the  Venetians  made,  the  most 
important  was  that  of  Cyprus.  That  island,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  conquered  from  the 
Greeks  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  King  of  England,  who  sur- 
rendered it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan  (1192,)  the  last  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  compeinittion  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  From  Guy 
of  Lusignan  descei^ded  a  long  line  of  Cypriot  kings ;  the  lost  of 
wTioin,  John  III.,  %ft  an  only  daughter,  named  Charlotte,  who 
succeeded  him  in  thit  kingdom,  and  caused  her  husband,  Louis 
of  Savoy,  to  be  also  crowned  king.  There  still  remained  a  bas- 
^rd  son  of  John  ill.,  called  James,  who  was  protected  by  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whdm  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  tributaries, 
^d  who  succeeded  in  expelling  Charlotte  and  her  husband,  the 
V^nce  of  Savoy,  from  the  throne  (1460.)  James,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  putting  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetians,* 
"^ed  Catherine  Cofnaro^^daughfer  of  Marco  Comeille,  a  pa- 
tncian  of  Venice.  The  Senate,  in  honour  of  this  marriage, 
&<lopted  Catherine,  and  decla^d  her  daughter  of  St.  Hark,  or 
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the  Bepublic*    James  died  in  1473,  leaving  a  posthomoos  son, 
who  died  also  in  the  vecond  year  <^  his  age.     The  Republic 
then  considering  the  kingdom  of  Cyprua  as  theii  own  inherit- 
ance, took  possession  of  the  natural  children  of  James,  and 
induced  Queen  Catherine,  by  various  means,  to  retire  to  Yemce, 
and  there  to  resign  her  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  who 
asi^l^  her  a  pension,  with  the  Castle  of  Azolo,  in  Trevisano, 
fot^^p^  residence ;  and  obtained  for  themselves  the  investiture 
of  4h«Hrisland  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (1490.) 
•  A  career  so  prosperous  was  eventually  followed  by  a  reverse 
of  fortune;  and  several  circumstances  concurred  to  accelerate 
the  decline  of  this  flourishing  republic.     They  received  a  ter- 
rible blow  by  the  discovety  of  the  new  passage  to  India  round 
(he  Cape,  which  deprived  them  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  ; 
thus  drying  up  the  principal  source  of  their  wealth,  as  well  as 
of  their  revenue  and  their  marine.     In  vain  did  they  put  in 
practice  all  the  arts  of  their  policy  to  defeat  the  commercial  en- 
terprises of  the  Portuguese  in  India;  excitinj?  against  them,  first 
the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  the  Turkish  Emperors, 
and  furnishing  these  Mahometan  powers  with  supplies.    The 
activity*  of  the  Portuguese  surmounted  all  these  obstacles.  They 
obtained  a  firm  settlement  in  the  East,  where  in  course  of  time 
they  became  a  very  formidable  power.     Lisbon,  in  place  of 
Venice,  became  the  emporium  for  the  productions  of  India ;  and 
the  Venetians  could  no  longer  compete  with  them  in  this  &e\d  oi 
Eastern  commerce.     Besides,  the  good  fortune  which  so  long 
attended  the  undertakings  of  the  republic,  had  inspired  them 
with  a  passion  for  conquest.     They  took  every  opportunity  of 
making  encroachments  on  their  neighbours ;  and  sometii^es  for- 
getting the  counsels  of  prudence,  they  drew  down  upon  them- 
selves the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  principal  States  of  ItsJy. 
To  this  jealousy  must  be  attributed  the  famous  League,  which 
PoTO  Julius  II.,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  Ferdinand 
of  Spam,  and  several  of  the  Italian  States,  concluded  at  Cam- 
teay  (1508.)  for  the  partition  of  the  Venetian  territory  on  Terra 
tvrma.     Louis  XII.  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  icpubK- 
cans  near  AgnadeUo,  which  was  foUowed  by  such  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  conquests,  that  the  Senate  of  Venice  were  struck  with 
consternation;  and  the  Republic  must  have  been  infollibly  lost, 
taA  Louis  been  supported  by  his  aUies.     But  the  Pope  and  the 
liing  of  Spain,  who  dreaded  the  preponderance  of  ie  French 
m  Italy,  suddenly  abandoned  the  League,  and  concluded  sepa- 

S?«W^  f  P*^,^^  ^«  republicans ;  nor  was  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  lon^  m  f^  In  consequence  of 

thM,  the  Venetians,  after  having  been  menaced  with  a  total 
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oteiiliTOw,  lost  oDhr,  in  ooune  of  the  war,  th«  tenritary  of  Cie- 
mona  and  Qhiera  d' Adda,  with  die  cities  and  porta  o(  Ksmagna 
and  Apulia.  But  this  loss  was  fiir  sarpaased  by  that  which  they 
experienced  in  their  finances,  their  commerce  and  manufactureSr 
on  acconnt  of  the  expensire  efforts  which  they  were  obliged  to 
make  in  resisting  their  numerous  enemies. 

The  ruin  of  this  Republic  was  at  length  completed  by  the 
prodigious  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Ottomans,  who  took  from 
them,  by  degrees,  their  best  possessions  in  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Dragged  as  it  were  in  spite  of  themselveSr 
into  the  war  of  Charles  V.  against  the  Turks,  they  lost  four* 
teen  islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  among  others  Chios,  Patmos, 
£gina,  Nio,  Stampalia,  and  Pares ;  and  were  obliged,  by  the 
peace  of  Constantinople  (1540,)  to  surrender  to  the  Turks  Mai- 
vasia  and  Napoli  di  Romagna,  the  only  two  places  which  re- 
mained to  them  in  the  Morea. 

The  Turks  also  took  from  them  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  the  finest 
of  their  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Sultan  Selim 
II.,  being  determined  to  conquer  that  place,  attacked  it  with  a 
superior  force  (1570,)  although  the  Venetians  had  given  him  no 
ground  for  hostilities.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  cities  of 
Nicosia  and  Famagusta ;  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  island,  before  the  succours  which  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Pope  had  granted  to  the  Venetians,  could  join  their  fleet. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Christian  ariny,  the  Turkish  fleet  re- 
tired within  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  where  they  were  attacked  by 
the  allies  under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  a  natural 
son  of  Charles  V.  The  Christians  gained  a  complete  victory 
(1571.)  The  whole  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  the  Con- 
federates took  immense  booty.  The  news  of  this  defeat  struck 
terror  into  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  made  the  Grand  Sig- 
uier transfer  his  court  to  Adrianople.  The  Christians,  however, 
reaped  no  advantage  from  their  victory.  A  misunderstanding 
arose  among  the  Confederates,  and  their  fleets  dispersed  without 
accomplishing  any  thing.  The  Venetians  did  not  return  to  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  ;'and  knowing  well  that  they  could  not  reckon  on 
any  effectual  aid  on  the  part  of  their  allies,  they  determined  to 
make  peace  with  the  Turks  (1573.)  By  this  treaty  they  left 
the  Porte  in  possession  of  C^rus,  and  consented  to  pay  it  a  sum 
of  900,000  ducats,  to  obtam  the  restitution  of  their  ancient 
boundaries  in  Dalmatian  From  this  epoch,  the  republic  of 
Venice  dates  its  entire  decay.  It  was  evident,  that  it  must 
thenceforth  resign  its  pretensions  as  a  leading  poweri  and  adopt 
a  system  of  neutrality  which  might  put  it  in  condition  to  nmia* 
tain  peace  with  its  neighbours. 

21* 
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England,  as  we  hftve  metitioiied  abor^,  kad  been  ^  rifal  of 
'  France,  while  the  latter  now  became  the  rival  of  Austria.  This 
rivalry  cominenced  with  the  marriage  of  Matimilian  of  Austria, 
to  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles,  last  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy ;  by  which  the  house  of  Austria  succeeded  to  the  whole  do- 
minions of  that  Prince*  The  Low  Countries,  which  at  that 
time  were  the  principal  emporium  for  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  Europe,  formed  a  part  of  that  opulent  succesrion. 
Louis  XI.,  King  of  France,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  the  Austrian  Prince  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy;  but  he 
took  advantage  of  that  event  to  detach  from  the  territories  of 
that  princess  whatever  he  found  convenient.  He  seiaed  on  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy  as  a  vacant  fief  of  hia  crown,  as  well  as  the 
seigniories  of  Auxerrois,  Maconnois,  Bar-sur-Seine,  and  the 
towns  on  the  Somme ;  and  these  different  countries  were  pre- 
served to  France  by  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  at  Arras 
(1482)  and  Senlis  (1493.)  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  rivalry 
and  bloody  wars  between  France  and  Austria.  The  theatre  of 
hostilities,  which,  under  Louis  XI.  had  been  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, was  transferred  to  Italy,  under  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII^ 
and  Francis  I.  From  thence  it  was  changed  to  Germany,  ui 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

In  Italy,  besides  this  rivalry  between  the  two  powers,  there 
was  another  motive,  or  pretext,  for  war,  viz.  the  claims  of  France 
on  the  kin^om  of  Naples  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  claim 
of  Louis  aI.  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  devolved  to  him 
with  the  county  of  Provence,  which  he  inherited  in  virtue  of  the 
will  of  Charles,  Count  of  Provence,  and  the  last  male  descer^ 
dant  of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1481.)  Charles  VUL,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Louis  XI.,  urged  on  by  youthful  ambi4i<Hi)  was  de- 
termined to  enforce  this  claim.  He  undertook  an  eacpedition 
into  Italy  (1494,)  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdcHU  of  Nap'^^ 
without  striking  a  blow.  But  being  raposed  by  a  formidable 
confederacy  of  the  Italian  princes,  with  Maximilian  at  their  head, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  conquests  with  the  same  facility 
he  had  made  them ;  and  he  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  effect 
his  retreat,  by  the  famous  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  a> 
lies  near  Foronuovo,  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma. 

The  claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  was  founded  on  the  conr 
tract  of  marriage  between  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Louis  XII.,  and  Valentine  of  Milan.  That  contract  pro- 
vided, that  failing  heirs-male  of  John  Galeas,  Duke  of  MilsD^ 
the  dutchy  should  fall  to  Valentine,  and  the  children  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Louis  XIL  ckkned  th^ 
rights  of  Valentine,  his  grandmother,  in  oppo8iti(m  to  the  princei 
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dutchy  of  MSan,  on  the  ezdnetioii  of  the  maie-hein  of  the 
Viflconti,  which  happened  in  1447.  The  different  expeditioiis 
which  he  undertook  into  Italy,  both  for  the  conquest  of  Milan 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  met  with  no  better  success  than 
that  of  his  predecessor  had  done ;  in  consequence  of  a  new 
League,  called  the  Holy  League^  which  Pope  Julius  II.  raised 
against  him,  and  into  which  he  drew  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
the  Kings  of  Arraffon  and  England,  with  the  Venetians  and  the 
Swiss.  Louis  Xfl.  lost  all  the  advantages  of  his  conquests." 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  fell  under  the  power  of  Ferdinand  the 
Cathdiie,  and  the  family  of  Sforza  were  reinstated  in  the  dutchy 
of  Milan. 

These  Italian  wars,  which  were  renewed  at  difierent  times 
under  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  cost  France  much  blood  and  im« 
mense  sums.  In  this  struggle  she  was  forced  to  succumb,  and 
Francis  I.  bound  himself,  by  the  treaty  of  Crepy,  to  abandon  his 
claims  on  Italy  in  &vour  of  Charles  V .  The  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples and  the  dutchy  of  Milan  remained  incorporated  with  the 
Spanish  monarchies.  Francis  I.,  nevertheless,  had  the  glory  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  his  rival,  and  effectually  counterbalan- 
cing a  power  which,  at  that  time,  made  all  Europe  tremble. 

Henry  11.,  the  sop  and  successor  of  Francis  I.,  adopted  a  new 
line  of  policy.  He  attacked  the  House  of  Austria,  in  Germany ; 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  IVJaurice,  Elector  of  Saxoxiy, 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Empire,  to  oppose  Charles  V. 
That  league,  which  was  ratified  at  Chambord  (1562,)  procured 
for  Henry  11.  possession  of  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun ;  and  he  even  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Emperor  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Metz,  which  that  prince  had  undertaken  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1652.  A  truce  of  five  years  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween these  two  sovereigns  at  Vaucelles  ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  the  war  was  renewed,  and  Philip  II.,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  V.,  induced  his  queen,  Mary  of 
England,  to  join  in  it.  Among  the  events  of  this  war,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin,  gained  by  the  Span- 
iards (1657,)  and  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Calais,  by  Francis, 
Duke  of  Guise ;  the  last  possession  of  the  English  in  France 
(1568.)  The  death  of  Queen  Mary  prepared  the  way  for  a 
peace,  which  was  signed  at  Chateau-Cambresis  (1669,)  between 
France,  England,  and  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  obtained 
there  the  restitution  of  his  estates,  of  which  Francis  I.  had  de- 
prived him  in  1636.     Calais  remained  annexed  to  France. 

A  series  of  wars,  both  civil  and  religious,  broke  out  under  the 
feeUe  reigns  of  the  three  sons  and  successors  of  Henry  11^    The 
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great  influence  of  the  Ouises,  and  the  factions  which  disnacted 
the  court  and  the  state,  were  the  true  source  of  hostilities,  though 
religion  was  made  the  pretext  Francis  II.  haying  espoused 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  whole  power  and  authority 
of  the  govenunent  passed  into  the  hands  of  Francis,  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  his  brother,  who  were  the 
queen's  maternal  uncles.     The  power  which  these  noblemen  en- 

t'oyed  excited  the  jealousy  of  Anthony,  King  of  Nayarre,  and 
lis  brother  Louis,  rrince  of  Gonde,  who  imagined  that  the  pre- 
cedency in  this  respect  was  due  to  them  as  princes  of  the  blood, 
in  preference  to  the  Lorraine*  family,  who  might  be  considered 
as  strangers  in  France.  The  former  being  Calyinists,  and 
haying  enlisted  all  the  leaders  of  that  party  in  their  cause,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  Lorraine  princes  to  secure  the  interest  of  all 
the  most  zealous  Catholics. 

The  first  spark  that  kindled  these  ciyil  wars,  was  the  conspi- 
racy of  Amboise.      The  intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
seize  the  Guises,  to  bring  them  to  trial,  and  throw  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.    The 
conspiracy  haying  been  discoyered,  the  prince  of  Cond^,  who 
was  suspected  of  being  at  its  head,  wa  s  arrested  ;  and  he  would 
haye  been  executed,  had  not  the  pren\uture  death  of  Francis  II. 
happened  in  the  meantime.     The  queen-mother,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  desirous  of  holding  the  balance  between  the 
two  parties,  set  Conde  at  liberty,  and  granted  the  Calyinists  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  the  suburbs  and  parts  lying 
out  of  the  towns.     This  famous  edict  (January  1662)  occasion- 
ed the  first  ciyil  war,  the  signal  of  which  was  the  massacre  of 
Vass^  in  Champagne. 

Of  these  wars,  there  haye  been  commonly  reckoned  eight 
under  the  family  of  Valois,  yiz.  four  in  die  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
and  four  in  that  of  Henry  III.  The  fourA,  under  Charles  IX., 
began  with  the  famous  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  authorized 
and  directed  by  the  King  (1672.) 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  notice  here  the  Edict  of  Paci/ki' 
tion  of  Henry  III.,  of  the  month  of  May  1676.  The  new  pri- 
vileges which  this  edict  granted  to  the  Calyinists,  encouraged 
the  Guises  to  form  a  league  this  same  year,  ostensibly  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  whose  real  object  was 
me  dethronement  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  the  eleyation  of 
the  Guises.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on,  only  brother  of  Henry  IHm 
being  d^,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  professed  the  Cal- 
yinistic  faith,  having  become  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Catholic  League  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  their 
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meaanres.  They  concluded  a  fonnal  alliance  ( 1584,)  with  Riilip 
n.  of  Spain,  for  excluding  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of 
France.  Hemy  III.  was  obliged,  by  the  Leaguers,  to  recom- 
mence the  war  against  the  CalTinists ;  but  perceiving  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  took  evexy  occa- 
sion to  render  his  government  odious,  he  caused  them  both  to  be 
assassinated  at  Blois  (1588,)  and  threw  himself  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  Navarre.  In  conjunction  with  that  Frince, 
he  undertook  the  siege  of  Paris,  during  which  he  was  himself 
assassinated  at  St.  Cloud,  by  a  Jacobin  of  the  name  of  James 
Clement  (1589.) 

The  dynasty  of  Valois  ended  with  Henry  III.,  after  having 
occupied  the  throne  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  years.  Under 
this  dynasty  the  royal  authority  had  gained  considerably,  both 
by  the  annexation  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown-lands,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  regular  armies,  wiiich  put  an  end  to  the  feu- 
dal power.  Louis  XI.  was  chiefly  instrumental  iit  bringing  the 
grandees  under  subjection,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  of  anarchy.  If  these  changes,  however,  contri- 
buted to  public  order,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  national 
liberty  .suffered  by  them ;  that  the  royal  authority  daily  received 
newaiugmentations ;  and  that,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XII., 
it  was  considered*  as  high  treason  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
assembling  the  States-General.  The  practice  of  these  assemblies, 
however,  was  renewed  under  the  successors  of  that  prince ;  they 
even  became  frequent  under  the  last  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
who  convoked  them  chiefly  with  the  view  of  demanding  supplies. 
Francis  I.  augmented  his  influence  over  the  clergy  by  the  con- 
cordat which  he  concluded  with  Leo  X.  (1516,)  in  virtue  of 
which  he  obtained  the  nomination  to  all  vacant  prelatures ;  leav« 
ing  to  the  Pope  the  confirmation  of  the  prelates,  and  the  liberty 
of  receiving  the  annats. 

The  race  of  Valois  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
were  descended  from  Robert  Count  of  Clermont,  younger  son  of 
St.  Louis.  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty,  was  related 
in  the  twenty-first  degree  to  Henry  III.,  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor. That  prince,  who  was  a  Calvinist,  the  more  easily  reduced 
the  party  of  the  League,  by  publicly  abjuring  his  religion  at  St. 
Denis.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
allies  of  the  League,  at  Vervins ;  and  completely  tranquillized 
the  kingdom  by  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes^  whicn  he  published 
in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion.  By  that  edict  he  guaranteed 
to  the  I^testants  perfect  li^rty  ot  conscience)  and  the  public 
exercise  of  dieir  worship,  with  the  privilege^  of  filling  all  ofllces 
of  trust:  but  he  rendered  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  piece  of  di** 
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serrice,  by  granting  tliem  forfeited  places,  under  the  name  of  places 
of  security.  By  thus  fostering  a  spirit  of  party  and  intestine 
faction,  he  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  to  their  adversaries  for 
gradually  undermining  the  edict,  and  finally  proscribing  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  reformed  religion  in  France. 

That  great  prince,  after  having  established  the  tranquillity  of 
his  kingdom  at  home  and  abroad,  encouraged  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, and  put  the  administration  of  his  finances  into  admirable 
order,  was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac  (1610,)  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  employed  in  executing  the  grand  scheme  which  he 
had  projected  for  the  pacification  of  Europe.    Cardinal  Richelieu, 
when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  under  Louis  XIII. , 
had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Calvinists 
from  their  strongholds.     This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
three  wars  which  he  waged  against  them,  and  by  the  famous 
siege  of  Rochelle,  which  he  reduced  in  1628.     That  great  states- 
man next  employed  his  policy  against  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
preponderance  gave  umbrage  to  all  Europe.     He  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  vacant  succession  of  Mantua  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Duke  of  Nevers  against  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Mad- 
rid, who  supported  the  Duke  of  Guastalla ;  and  nuiintained  his 
proteg^  in  the  dutchy  of  Mantua,  by  the  treaties  of  peace  which 
were  concluded  at  Katisbon  and  Querasque.(16dl.)     Having 
afterwards  joined  Sweden,  he  made  war  against  the  two  branches 
of  Austria,  and  on  this  occasion  got  possession  of  the  places  which 
the  Swedes  had  seized  in  Alsace. 

Louis  XIV.  was  only  four  years  and  seven  months  old  when 
he  succeeded  his  father  (1643.)     The  queen-mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  assumed  the  regency.     She  appointed  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin   her  prime  minister,  whose  administration,   during  the 
minority  of  the  King,  was  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  distrac- 
tion.    The  same  external  policy  which  had  directed  the  minis- 
try of  Richelieu,  was  followed  by  his  successor.     He  prose- 
cuted the  war  against  Austria  with  vigour,  in  conjunction  with 
Sweden,  and  their  confederates  in  Germany.     By  the  peace 
which  was  concluded  with  the  Emperor  at  Munsier,  besides 
the  three  bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  France  obtained  the  Land- 
graviate  of  Lower  and  Upper  Alsace,  Sungaw,  and  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  ten  Imperial  cities  of  Alsace.     Spain  was  ex- 
cluded from  this  treaty ;  and  the  war  continued  between  that 
kingdom  and  France  until  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which 
the  counties  of  Roussillon  and  Conflans  were  ceded  to  France, 
as  well  as  several  cities  in  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Luxembourg. 

Spain,  which  had  long  been  divided  into  several  States,  anrf 
a  stranger  as  it  were  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  became  all  of  a  sud- 
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den  a  formidable  power,  taming  the  political  balance  in  her  own 
faronr.  This  eleration  was  the  work  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
a  prince  bom  for  great  exploits ;  of  a  profound  and  fertile  genius ; 
but  tarnishing  his  bright  qualities  by  perfidy  and  unbounded 
ambition.  He  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Arragon,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  greatness  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella 
(1469,)  sister  to  Henry  VI.  last  King  of  Castille.  That  match 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  which  were  the 
two  principal  Christian  States  in  Spain.  Henry  of  Castille  had 
left  a  daughter,  named  Jane,  but  she  being  considered  as  illegi- 
timate by  the  Castillians,  the  throne  was  conferred  on  Isabella 
and  her  uusband  Ferdinand  (1474.)  The  Infanta  Jane,  in  order 
to  enforce  her  claims,  betrothed  herself  to  Alphonso  V.  King  of 
Portugal ;  but  that  prince  being  defeated  by  Ferdinand  at  the 
battle  of  Toro  (1476,)  was  obliged  to  renounce  Castille  and  his 
marriage  with  the  Infanta. 

At  the  accession  of  Isabella  to  the  throne  of  Castille,  that 
kingdom  was  a  prey  to  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy.  The  abuses 
of  the  feudal  system  were  there  maintained  by  violence  and  in- 
justice. Ferdinand  demolished  the  fortresses  of  the  nobles  who 
infested  the  country ;  he  gave  new  vigour  to  the  laws ;  liberated 
tbe  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  great ;  and,  uiider  pretence 
of  extirpating  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  he  established  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  (1478,)  which  spread  universal  terror 
by  its  unheard  of  cruelties.  Torquemada,  a  Dominican,  who 
▼as  appointed  grand  Inquisitor  (1483,)  burnt  in  the  space  of  four 
years  near  6000  individuals. 

The  Moors  still  retained  the  kingdom  of  Grenada.  Ferdinand 
took  advantage  of  their  dissensions  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  it, 
in  which  he  succeeded,  after  a  vigorous  war  of  eighteen  years. 
Abo  Abdeli,  the  last  King  of  Grenada,  fled  to  Africa.  An  edict, 
which  was  published  immediately  after,  ordered  the  expul- 
sion of  all  the  Jews ;  about  an  hundred  thousand  of  whom  fled 
from  Spain,  and  took  shelter,  some  in  Portugal,  and  others  in 
Africa.  Ferdinand  did  not  include  the  Moors  in  this  proscrip- 
tion, whom  he  thought  to  gain  over  to  Christianity  by  means  of 
persecution ;  but  having  revolted  in  the  year  1500,  he  then  al- 
lowed them  to  emigrate.  It  was  this  blind  and  headlong  zeal 
that  procured  Ferdinand  the  title  of  the  Catholic  King^  which 
Pope  Alexander  III.  conferred  on  him  and  his  successors  (1493.) 
I^hat  prince  also  augmented  his  power  by  annexing  to  his  crown 
^e  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Military  OrdefS  of  Calatrava,  Al- 
cantara, and  St.  James  of  Compostella. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  aggrandize  Ferdinand ;  and  as  if  the 
Old  World  had  not  been  sufficient,  a  New  one  was  opened  to 
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nim  hy  tke  discovery  of  America.  He  was  heir,  by  the  fiuher's 
side,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  He 
ffot  possession  of  Castille  hy  his  marriage,  and  of  Gienada  by 
force  of  arms ;  so  ^at  nothing  was  wanting  except  Nature  to 
unite  all  Spain  under  his  dominion.  The  Holy  League,  which 
Pope  Julius  II.  had  organized  against  Louis  All.  (1511,)  fur- 
nished him  'with  a  pretext  for  seizing  that  kingdom.  Entering 
into  an  alliance  wiUi  the  Pope,  he  concerted  with  the  King  of 
England  to  invade  Guienne,  on  which  the  English  had  some 
ancient  claims.  They  demanded  of  the  King  of  Navane  that 
he  should  make  common  cause  with  the  allies  of  Ae  Holy 
League  against  Louis  XIL  That  prince,  however,  wishing  lo 
preserve  neutrality,  they  prescribed  conditions  so  severe,  that  he 
tiad  no  other  alternative  left  than  to  seek  protection  in  France. 
Ferdinand  then  obtained  possession  of  all  that  part  of  Navarre 
which  lay  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Twelve  years  before  that  lime 
Ferdinand  had,  ly  the  treaty  of  Grenada,  planned  with  Loui? 
XII.  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Frederic  of  Ar- 
ragon  was  then  deprived  of  &at  kingdom,  and  his  States  were 
divided  between  the  two  allied  kings ;  but  Ferdinand  having 
soon  quarrelled  with  Louis  XII.  as  to  their  respective  boundaries 
this  was  made  a  pretext  for  expelling  the  French  from  Naples, 
which  was  again  united  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  the  years 
1503  and  1505. 

Charles  I.  of  Austria,  grandson  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Spanish  monarchy,  added  to  that  crown  the  Low 
Countries  and  Franche-Comte,  which  he  inherited  in  right  of 
his  father  Philip  of  Austria,  and  his  grandmother  Mary.ff^«r- 
gundy.  He  added  likewise  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan  in  Italy* 
in  which  he  invested  his  son  Philip,  after  having  repeatedly  ex- 
pelled the  French  in  the  years  1522  and  1525. 

These  were  all  the  advantages  he  derived  from  his  wars 
against  Francis  I.,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  ws 
reign.  Blinded  by  his  animosity  against  Uiat  Prince,  and  by  ms 
ruling  passion  for  war,  he  only  exhausted  his  kingdom,  ana  im- 
paired his  true  greatness.  Charles  resigned  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy to  his  son  Philip  II.,  which  then  comprehended  the  Low 
Countries,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples,  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  The 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  which  Philip  II.  signed  in  155»; 
after  a  long  war  against  France,  may  be  regarded  as  the  era  oi 
Spanish  greatness.  To  the  slates  which  were  left  him  by  his 
father,  Philip  added  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  with  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  but  this  was  the 
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had  the  Duke  brought  to  a  trial,  and  his  head  cat  oS^jAik  hit 
brother  was  hanged  in  effigy.  This  example  of  seTensty  intimi* 
dated  the  grandees,  and  made  them  submit  to  his  authority. 
The  most  brilliant  era  of  Portugal  was  that  of  Emmanuel  and 
John  III.,  who  reigned  between  the  years  1495  and  15^.  It 
was  under  these  two  Princes  that  the  Portuguese  formed  their 
powerful  empire  in  India,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but 
the  ruins. 

The  glory  of  Portugal  suffered  an  eclipse  under  the  feeble 
reign  of  Sebastian,  grandson  and  immediate  successor  of  John. 
That  Prince,  who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  who  instead  of  instructing 
him  in  the  important  arts  of  goYemment,  had  given  him  the 
education  of  a  monk.  They  had  inspired  him  with  a  dislike 
for  matrimony,  but  ^ith  a  decided  attachment  for  the  crusades. 
Muley  Mahomet,  King  of  Morocco,  having  requested  his  assist- 
ance against  his  uncle  Moluc,  who  had  dethroned  him,  Sebas- 
tian undertook  an  expedition  into  Africa  in  person,  carrying  with 
him  the  flower  of  his  nobility.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  near 
Alca9ar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez  (1578,)  where  the  Portuguese 
sustained  a  complete  defeat.  Sebastian  was  slain ;  and,  what  is 
sufficiently  remarkable,  his  enemy  Moluc  died  a  natural  death 
during  the  action,  while  Muley  Mahomet  was  drowned  in  the 
flight. 

[During  the  reign  of  this  king,  every  thing  had  faDen  into 
decay ;  even  the  character  of  the  nation  had  begun  to  degenerate. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  which  had  distinguished  them,  was  ex- 
changed for  mercantile  adventures,  which  even  infected  the 
higher  classes ;  while  avarice,  luxury,  and  efieminacy,  brought 
on  a  universal  corruption.  The  governors  of  their  colonics  in- 
dulged in  all  sorts  of  violence  and  injustice.  They  seized  the 
more  lucrative  branches  of  commerce.  The  military  force, 
which  Emmanuel  and  John  III.  had  kept  up  in  India,  was 
neglected.  The  clergy  usurped  the  whole  wealth  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  exercised  an  absolute  power  by  means  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  no  where  more  temble  than  at  Goa.] 

As  Sebastian  had  never  been  married,  the  mrone  passed  at 
his  death  to  Henry  the  Cardinal,  his  grand  uncle  by  the  facer's 
side,  who  was  already  far  advanced  in  life.  *  Perceiving  his  end 
approach,  and  that  his  death  would  involve  the  kingdom  in  con- 
fusion, he  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  States  at  Lisbon  (1579,) 
in  order  to  ^  the  succession.  The  States  appointed  eleven 
commissioners,  who  were  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  difle- 
rent  candidates  for  the  crown.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  was  one 
of  this  number,  did  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  the  decision  of 
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dtt  8M09.  N^MOAer  had  lie  learned  the  deadi  of  ffenry  (IffiO,) 
tkan  lie  sent  tke  Dake  of  Alva,  at  the  head  of  aa  army,  to  take 
posseesum  of  Portugal.  The  Dake  defeated  the  troops  of  his 
opponent,  Anthony  prior  of  Crato,  one  of  the  claimants,  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  king;  pretending  that  he  was  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  the  Infant  Don  Louis,  son  of  Emmanuel.  Anthony 
had  no  other  ahematire  left  than  to  take  shelter  in  France,  and 
the  whole  of  Portugal  yielded  to  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards. 

An  inveterate  antipathy,  however,  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations,  whieh  made  the  Portuguese  detest  their  Spanish  mas- 
ters. This  hatred  was  still  more  increased,  on  account  of  the 
losses  ucliich  the  Portuguese  sustained,  in  the  meantime,  in  their 
commerce  and  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  The  lucrative 
traffic  which  the  Confederates  in  the  Low  Countries,  called  the 
DtOck^  carried  on  by  importing  the  merchandise  of  the  East 
from  Portugal,  and  hawking  them  over  the  north  of  Europe, 
haviag  enabled  them  to  support  the  war  against  Spain,  Philip  II. 
thought  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  their  prosperity,  by  forbidding 
them  all  commerce  with  Portugal. 

That  Prince,  however,  was  deceived  in  his  expectation.  The 
Confederates,  deprived  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  their  industry, 
and  after  having  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a 
north-west  passage  to  India,  took  the  resolution  of  sailing  directly 
thither  (1*595,)  under  the  conduct  of  Cornelius  Houtman  and 
Molinaar,  in  order  to  seek,  at  the  fountain-head,  those  commodi- 
ties which  were  refused  them  in  Portugal.  No  sooner  had  they 
attempted  to  form  settlements  in  India  than  the  Portuguese  de- 
termined to  prevent  them,  and  fought  with  them,  near  Bantam, 
a  town  in  Java,  a  naval  battle,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the 
Confederates. 

Encouraged  by  this  first  success,  the  Dutch  undertook  to  de- 
prive the  Portuguese  of  their  principal  possessions  in  India. 
The  conquest  which  they  made  of  the  Moluccas,  procured  them 
the  spice  trade.  *  They  likewise  formed  settlements  in  the  island 
of  Java,  wh^e  they  founded  the  city  of  Batavia,  which  became 
the  capital  and  empq;rium  of  their  settlements  in  India.  At 
length  Goa  and  Diu  were  the  only  places  that  remained  to  the 
Portuguese  of  their  numerous  possessions  in  India.  These  im- 
portant ioeaes  greatly  exasperated  the  Portuguese  against  the 
Spaniards.  What  added  still  more  to  their  resentment  was, 
that  in  the  court  of  Madrid  they  saw  a  premeditated  design  to 
make  vassals  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  to  cut  off  the  most  likely 
ineans  of  eonblinr  ^m,  sooner  or  later,  to  recover  their  ancient 
independence.  It  was  with  this  view  that  their  army  and  their 
namie  werediaoqt^iiiaBed,  iheir  crown  revenues  dissipated,  their 
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The  jrevek  of  the  GatcJans,  which  hai^eaed  ia  1640,  ai  loogth 
determined  the  Portugueae  to  shake  off  the  Spaoiah  yok*.  A 
coDBpiracy  was  entered  into  by  some  of  the  gvandees,  inceDceit 
widi  the  buke  of  Braganzat  which  broke  oat  oa  the  1st  Decem- 
ber that  same  ^ear.  On  that  day,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  conspirators,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred,  re- 
paired by  different  routes  to  the  palace  of  Lisben>  where  the 
■  vice-queen,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  and  dowager  of  Mantua,  resided, 
with  Vasconcellos  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  exercised  the 
functions  of  Prime  Minister  of  the  kingdom.  Part  of  them  dis- 
armed the  guard  of  the  pabce,  while  others  seized  Vascsoncei- 
los,  who  was  the  only  victim  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  public 
vengeance.  They  secured  the  person  of  the  vice-queen,  and 
took  measures  to  protect  her  from  insult  or  violence.  The  con- 
spirators then  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Bragansa  King,  imder 
the  title  of  John  IV.  That  prince  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  6th 
of  December,  and  his  inauguration  took  place  on  the  15th.  It 
is  not  a  little  surprising  that  this  revolution  became  general  in 
eight  days  time,  and  that  it  was  not  confined  merely  to  Portugal, 
but  extended  even  to  India  and  Africa.  Every  where  the  Por- 
tuguese expelled  the  Spaniards,  and  proclaimed  the  Duke  of 
Braganza.  The  city  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  was  the  only  town  of 
which  the  Spaniards  found  means  to  retain  possession. 

John  IV.  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Alphonso,  na- 
tural son  of  John  the  Bastard,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza.     The  first  care  of  this  new  King  of  Portugal,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  States 
at  Lisbon,  in  order  to  make  them  acknowledge  nis  right  to  the 
crown.     The  States,  conformably  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  declared  that  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  infant  Don 
Edward,  and  grandmother  of  King  John,  having  become  tlie 
true  and  legitimate  heiress  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Henr}' 
the  Cardinal,  her  grandson  John  IV.  was  entitled  to  the  repos- 
session of  those  rights  of  which  that  princess  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  by  the  Spaniards.     The  better  to  establish  himself  on 
the  throne,  John  concluded  treaties  of  peace  wiUi  France,  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden ;  but  oouhning 
his  whole  amlution  to  maintaining  the  ancient  limits  of  the  kiiig* 
doin,  he  remainod  completely  inactive  with  regard  to  Spain, 
which,  being  overpowered  by  numeroot  enemies,  was  qoice  in- 
capaUa  of  carrying  on  the  wax  with  vigour  against  Ponttgal 
The  traoa  and  alliance  which  that  Prince  had  entered  into  with 
the  Patdit  ^  Bo^  prevent  tbaae  republiotiia  from  contiaiiiDg 
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thflir eoMiMili  k  Bidk;  irliera,uip9oetnof<iiM»  ib^yftf^ 
ped  die  PoitognttM  of  thoir  iM«tMttIcniMiU* 

Sngkiid,  kmg  before  due  time,  hed  emended  finm  tke  attUe  of 
toibnkiice  and  desolatioii  mte  which  she  had  been  ]diuiged  by 
the  destnicdTe  wan  of  the  two  Booes.  A  new  haaiij^  that  of 
the  Tndors,  had  mounted  the  throne ;  Henry  VH.,  who  was  its 
founder,  claimed  the  crown  in  right  of  his  motW  Margaret 
Beaofort,  alleged  heiress  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  the  Red 
Rose ;  and  raiiied  an  insurrection  against  Richard  III.,  the  last 
King  of  the  House  of  York.  .  This  prince  being  defeated  and 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (1485,)  Henry,  who  was  then 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  united  the  titles  or  claims  of  the 
two  Roses,  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  dau^ter  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  heiress  of  York,  or  the  White  Rose.  The  country  be* 
ing  thus  restored  to  tranquillity  after  thirty  years  of  d?il  war, 
every  thing  assumed  a  more  prosperous  appearance.  Agricul* 
ture  and  commerce  began  to  flourish  anew.  Henry  applied 
himself  to  the  restomtion  of  order  and  industry.  He  humbled 
the  factioue  nobles,  and  raised  the  royal  authority  almost  to  a 
state  of  absolute  despotism. 

The  reformatiom  of  religion  in  England  began  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Henry  VIII.  That  Prince,  who  was  of  a  very  capricious 
character,  vacillating  continually  between  virtue  and  vice,  ap- 
peared at  first  as  the  champion  of  Popery,  and  published  a  treatise 
against  Luther,  which  procured  him,  from  the  Court  of  Rome, 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  But  a  violent  passion,  which 
he  had  conceived  for  Anne  Boleyn,  having  induced  him  to  attempt 
a  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  he  addressed  himself  for  this  purpose  to  Pope  Clement 
Vn<^  alleging  certain  scruples  of  conscience  which  he  felt  on  ac- 
cottnt  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  who  was  within  the  de»- 
grees  of  affinity,  prohibited  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  Pop^ 
being  afraid  to  displease  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  ^o  was  the 
nephew  of  Catherine,  thought  proper  to  defer  judgment  in  this 
matter ;  but  the  King,  impatient  of  delay,  caused  his  divorce  to 
be  pronounced  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Cantwbury 
(1£32,)  and  i^miediately  married  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  sentence  of  the  Archbishop  was  annuUed  by  the  Pope, 
who  published  a  threatening  bull  against  Henry.  This  incensed 
the  King^'.wJuf  caused  the  Papal  authority  in  England  to  be  abro- 
gated hy  the  Parliament,  and  installed  hunself  in  the  capacity  of 
supre^  iMiad  of  the  English  Church  (1534 ;)  a  title  which  was 
cof^erreduii^liim  by  the  clergy,  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament. 
He  also 'introduced  the  oath  of  supremacy,  in  vurtue  of  which  all 
who  were  em|3ioyed  in  offices  of  trust,  were  obliged  to  acknow* 
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ledge  liim  as  head  of  the  Church.    A  court  of  EBjghCommiwitfn 

was  established,  to  judge  ecclesiastical  causes  in  name  of  the 
king,  and  from  whose  sentence  there  was  Bo  appeal.  The  con- 
vents or  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues  confis- 
cated to  the  crown  (1536-1539.)  Henry  even  became  a  dogma- 
tist in  theology ;  and  discarding  the  principles  of  Luther,  as  well 
as  those  of  Calvin  and  Rome,  he  framed  a  religion  according  to 
his  own  fancy.  Rejecting  the  worship  of  images,  relics,  purga- 
tory, monastic  vows,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  he  gave  his 
sanction,  by  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  the  communion  in  one  kind,  the  vow  of  chastity, 
the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  mass,  and  auricular  confession ; 
inflicting  very  severe  penalties  on  all  who  should  deny  or  disobey 
one  or  other  of  these  articles. 

This  monarch,  who  was  the  first  of  the  English  kings  that 
took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland  (1542,)  was  involved  in  the  dis- 
putes which  then  embroiled  the  Continental  powers ;  but  instead 
of  holding  the  balance  between  France  and  Austria,  he  adhered 
in  general  to  his  friend  and  ally  Charles  V.  against  France. 
This  conduct  was  regulated  less  by  politics  than  by  passion,  and 
the  personal  interest  of  his  minister  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  the 
Emperor  had  attached  to  his  cause,  by  the  hope  of  the  papal  tiara. 

The  religion  which  Henry  had  planted  in  England,  did  not 
continue  after  his  death.  Edward  VI.,  his  son  and  immediate 
successor,  introduced  pure  Calvinism  or  Presbyterianism. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Catherine  of  Arragon,  on 
her  accession  to  the  throne,  restored  the  Catholic  religion  (1553,) 
and  likewise  received  the  new  legate  of  the  Pope  into  England. 
She  inflicted  great  cruelties  on  the  Protestants,  many  of  whom 
were  burnt  at  the  stake ;  among  others,  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Worcester. 
With  the  view  of  more  firmly  establishing  the  Catholic  religion 
in  her  dominions,  she  espoused  Philip,  presumptive  heir  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  ( 1554. )  The  restrictions  with  which  the  Bng* 
lish  Parliament  fettered  his  contract  of  marriage  with  the  Queen, 
so  displeased  that  prince,  that,  finding  himself  without  power  or 
authority,  he  speedily  withdrew  from  England.  Mary's  reign 
lasted  only  five  years :  she  was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth (1558,)  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Anne  Bolep.  This 
princess  once  more  abrogated  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
claimed  to  herself  the  supreme  administration,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  within  her  kingdom.  Though  she  adopted  the 
Calvmistic  principles  in  every  thing  regarding  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  she  retained  many  of  the  Komish  ceremonies,  and 
Ihe  government  of  Bishops.     It  was  this  that  gave  rise  to  the 
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dSstinetion  between  the  Engliih  or  IRgh  Churchy  and  the  Co^ 
n»»sfic  or  PreMbyterian. 

Aboat  the  time  when  the  High  Cfaorch  par^  rose  in  England, 
a  change  of  religion  took  place  in  Scotland,  protected  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  regency  of^  that  kingdom  was  then  Tested  in 
the  Queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  widow  of  James  V., 
and  mother  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland  and  France. 
That  princess,  who  was  guided  solely  by  the  councils  of  her 
brothers  of  Lorraine,  had  introduced  a  body  of  French  troops  to 
repress  the  followers  of  the  new  doctrines,  who  had  formed  a 
new  league,  under  the  name  of  the  Congregation,  These,  re- 
inforced by  the  Catholic  malecontents,  who  were  apprehensiye 
ef  falling  under  a  foreign  yoke,  took  the  resolution  of  applying 
for  assistance  to  the  English  Queen,  which  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  obtain.  Elizabeth  readily  foresaw,  that  so  soon  as 
Francis  became  master  of  Scotland,  he  would  attempt  to  enforce 
Mary's  claims  to  the  throne  of  England,  grounded  partly  on  the 
assumption  of  her  being  illegitimate.  A  considerable  number  of 
English  troops  were  then  marched  to  Scotland,  and  having 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Scottish  malecontents,  they  besieged 
the  French  in  the  town  of  Leith,  near  Edinburgh.  The  latter 
were  soon  obliged  to  capitulate.  By  the  articles  signed  at  Leith 
(1560,)  the  French  and  English  troops  were  to  evacuate  Scot- 
land ;  Francis  II.  King  of  France,  and  his  wife  Mary  Stuart, 
were  to  renounce  the  titles  and  arms  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, which  they  had  assumed ;  while  a  Parliament  was  to  be 
assembled  at  Emnburgh  for  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom. 

The  parliament  which  met  soon  after,  ratified  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  drawn  up  and  presented  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers. 
The  Piresbyterian  worship  was  introduced  into  Scotland ;  and 
the  parliament  even  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  Maiy  Stuart,  on  her  return  to  Scot- 
land (1561,)  afler  the  death  of  her  husband  Francis,  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  all  these  changes ;  and  it  was  with  difHculty  she 
was  sdlowed  the  liberty  of  having  a  Catholic  chapel  attached  to 
her  court.  This  unfortunate  princess  was  afterwards  accused 
of  having  caused  the  assassination  of  Henry  Damley,  her  se- 
cond husband ;  and  being  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  she  took 
shelter  in  England  (1568,)  where  she  was  arrested  and  impri- 
soned by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  a  captivity  of  nine- 
teen years  she  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  beheaded  (18th  Feb. 
1587,)  as  an  accomplice  in  the  different  plots  which  had  been 
formed  against  the  life  of  her  royal  relative. 

The  troubles  which  the  reformation  of  religion  had  excited  in 
Scotland,  extended  also  to  Ireland.     A  kind  of  corrupt  feudal 
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system  bad  prevailed  origiaally  in  that  iaknd,  ivUdiHeny  II. 
had  not  been  able  to  extirpate.  The  English  provrielofs,  who 
were  vassals  of  tfao  crown,  and  gDvemed  by  the  kws  oC  Bng- 
land,  possessed  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  coontry ;  whue 
the  rest  of  the  island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  propriebyrs, 
who,  although  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  preserved  nevertheless  the  language  and  manners  of 
their  native  land ;  and  were  inclined  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  shaking  off  the  English  yoke,  which  they  detested.  Hence, 
a  continued  series  of  wars  and  feuds,  both  aimong  the  Irish 
themselves,,  and  against  the  English,  who  on  their  part  had  do 
other  object  than  to  extend  their  posses^sions  at  the  expense  of 
the  natives.  The  kings  of  England,  guided  by  an  injudicious 
policy,  for  several  centuries  exhausted  their  resources  in  perpetual 
wars,  sometimes  against  France,  sometimes  against  Scotland, 
and  sometimes  against  their  own  subjects,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  Ireland,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  known 
neither  the  importance  nor  the  effectual  advantages  which  they 
might  have  reaped  from  it  by  means  of  a  wise  administration. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  and  industry  became  thus  completely 
impracticable;  a  deep-rooted  hatred  was  established  between 
the  islanders  and  the  English,  who  in  fact  seemed  two  distinct 
[  ^nations,  enemies  of  each  other,  and  forming  no  alliances  either 
by  marriage  or  reciprocal  intercourse. 

The  resentment  of  the  Irish  against  the  English  government 
was  aggravated  still  more,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  by 
the  vigorous  measures  that  were  taken,  subsequently  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  laws  framed  in  Eng- 
land against  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Catholic  clergv.  A 
general  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1396,) 
Uie  chief  instigator  of  which  was  Hu^h  O'Neal,  head  of  a  clan 
in  the  province  of  Ubter,  and  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Having  gained 
over  the  whole  Irish  Catholics  to  his  cause,  he  planned  an  ex- 
tensive conspiracy,  with  the  design  of  effecting  tne  entire  expul' 
sion  of  the  English  from  the  island.  Philip  ft.,  King  of  Spun* 
supplied  the  insurgents  with  troops  and  ammunition ;  and  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  held  out  ample  indulgences  in  favour  of  those 
who  should  enUst  under  the  banners  of  O'Neal,  to  combat  the 
English  heretics.  This  insurc^ent  chief  met  at  first  with  con- 
siderable success  ;  he  defeated  the  English  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  maintained  his  ground  against  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whom 
Elizabeth  had  despatched  to  the  island  with  a  formidable  army- 
The  rebels,  however,  ultimately  failed  in  their  enterprise,  after 
a  sanguinary  war  which  lasted  seven  years.  Charles,  Lord 
Moantjoy,  governor  of  Ireland,  drove  the  insurgents  to  their  last 
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Th9  maritime  matneee  of  Esgland  begun  in  the  reign  of 
EUaabetii.  That  rrincess  g«re  new  Tigoar  to  industry  and 
commerce ;  end  her  efibrts  were  seconded  by  the  persecuting 
zeal  of  the  Frencli  and  Spanish  governments.  The  numerous 
refugees  from  France  and  the  Netherlaitds,  found  a  ready  asy- 
liun  in  England,  under  the  protection  of  Elizabeth ;  and  her 
kingdom  became,  as  it  were,  the  retreat  and  principal  residence 
of  their  arts  and  manufactures.  -She  encouraged  and*  protected 
navigation,  which  the  English,  by  degrees,  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  An  Englishman,  named  Richard  Chancellor, 
having  discovered  the  route  to  Archangel  in  the  Icy  Sea  (1555,) 
the  Czar,  John  Basilowitz  II.,  granted  to  an  English  company 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  Russia  (1569.)  The 
commerce  of  the  English  with  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  which 
began  in  1579,  was  likewise  monopolized  by  a  Company  of  mer- 
chants. Francis  Drake,  a  distinguished  navigator,  and  the  rival 
of  Magellan,  was  the  first  Englishman  that  performed  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  between  1577  and  1580.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  the  East  Indies  began  in  1591 ;  and  the 
East  India  Company  was  instituted  in  1600.  Attempts  were 
also  made,  about  the  same  time,  to  form  settlements  m  North 
America  ;  and  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  Queen  (1584,)  endeavoured  to  found  a  colony  in  that  part 
of  the  American  Continent,  now  called  Virginia,  m  compliment 
to  Elizabeth.  That  colony,  however,  did  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, take  root  or  flourish  till  the  reign  of  James  1.  The  compe- 
tition with  Spain,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada 
of  Philip  II.,  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland, 
gave  a  new  energy  to  the  English  marine,  the  value  of  which 
they  had  learned  to  appreciate,  not  merely  in  guarding  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Idngdom,  but  in  securing  the  prosperity  of 
their  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  House  of  Tudor  ended  in  Queen  Elizabeth  (1603,)  after 
having  occupied  the  throne  of  England  about  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  years.  It  was  replaced  by  that  of  ^le  Stuarts.  James 
VI.,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  Henry  Damley, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of 
Great  Britain,  which  his  svccessors  still  retain.  This  prince  de« 
rived  his  right  to  the  crown,  from  the  marriage  of  his  great  grand« 
modier,  Margaret  Tudor,  daiigbter  of  Henry  VIL,  with  James 
IV.  of  Scotkmd.  Vain  of  hie  new  elevation,  and  fond  of  pre^ 
Togative,  James  constantly  eccitpied  himself  with  projects  f(W 
engiBMtittg  Us  tojil  power  Mi  ioUmltjr  m  Snghind  s  tii4  ly 


these  priacifilat  into  hi>  soay  ho  TiccinMi  the  tWD  iBrht 
tect  of  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  his  house. 

Charles  L,  the  son  and  successor  of  James,  seldom  convened 
the  Parliament ;  and  when  they  did  assemble,  he  provoked  them 
by  the  measures  he  proposed,  and  viras  then  obliged  to  dissolve 
them.  Being  entirely  guided  by  his  ministers  Laud,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Earls  of  Strafford  and  Hamilton,  and 
his  Queen,  Henrietta  of  France,  he  ventured  to  levy  taxes  and 
impositions  without  the  advice  of  Parliament.  This  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  King  produced  a  general  discontent.  The 
flames  of  civil  war  began  to  kindle  in  Scotland,  where  Charles 
had  introduced  Episcopacy,  as  more  favourable  than  Presb)ie- 
rianism  to  royalty.  But  tne  Scottish  nobility,  having  formed  a 
confederacy,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  ecclesiastical  liberties,  aboHshed  Episcopacy 
(1638,)  and  subsequently  took  up  arms  against  the  King.  The 
Parliament  of  England,  under  such  circumstances,  rose  also 
against  Charles  (1641,)  and  passed  an  act  that  they  should  not 
be  dissolved  without  previously  obtaining  redress  for  the  com- 
plaints of  the  nation.  This  act,  vtrhich  deprived  the  King  of  his 
principal  prerogative,  proved  fatal  to  the  royal  dignity.  A  trial 
was  instituted  by  the  Parliament  against  the  King*s  ministers. 
The  Earl  of  Strafford  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were 
beheaded ;  and  Charles  had  the  weakness  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant of  his  faithful  servants. 

The  Presbyterians  soon  became  the  prevailing  party,  and  ex- 
cluded the  Bishops  from  the  Upper  House.  The  management 
of  affairs  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
Episcopacy  was  abolished  ;  and  the  Parliament  of  England  ac- 
ceded to  the  Scottish  Covenant.  War  now  broke  out  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament ;  a  battle  was  fought  near  York, 
in  vvhich  the  latter  was  victorious  (1644.)  Charles,  seeing  his 
affiurs  ruined,  took  the  determination  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Scots  (1646,)  who,  he  supposed,  might  still  retain 
an  affection  for  the  race  of  their  ancient  Kings.  He  soon  found 
reason,  however,  to  repent  of  this  step ;  the  Scots  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  sell  him  to  the  English  Parliament  for  a  sum  of  X400,000, 
Sterling,  which  they  found  necessary  for  the  payment  of  their 
troops. 

A  new  revolution,  which  soon  after  happened  in  the  Parlia* 
ment,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  King.  The  Presbyterians,  or 
Puritans,  who  had  suppressed  the  Episcopalians,  were  crushed, 
in  their  turn,  bv  the  Independents.  These  latter  were  a  sort  of 
fanatics,  who  admitted  no  subordination  whatever  in  the  Church, 
eol«n«ined  a  perfect  honor  for  rojalty.  and  were  inclined  for  a 


repay  ieaa  or  ieonarstk  fona  of  gomrwmoL  Tbe  hood  and 
soul  of  this  factum  wos  the  fanuKis  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  with 
^reat  dexterity,  mode  it  an  eoffine  for  raising  himself  to  the 
soFeceiga  authority.  The  whole  power  of  the  Legislature  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Independent  party ;  who,  by  one 
act,  expelled  sixty  members  from  the  House  of  Uommons.  The 
Parliament,  now  completely  under  their  dominion,  appointed  a 
commission  of  a  hundred  and  My  persons,  whom  they  Tested 
with  power  to  try  the  King.  In  vain  did  the  Upper  House 
oppose  this  resolution ;  in  vain  did  the  King  object  to  tne  Judges 
named  by  the  House ;  the  commission  proceeded,  and  pronounced 
tlie  famous  sentence,  by  virtue  of  which  Charles  was  beheaded 
on  the  30th  of  January  1649.  His  family  were  dispersed,  and 
saved  themselves  by  night 

The  revolutions  m  the  North  of  Eiirope,  about  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  were  not  less  important  than  those  which 
agitated  the  West  and  the  South.  These  arose  chiefly  from 
ihe  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  Calmar,  and  the  reformation  in 
religion ;  both  of  which  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Union  of  Calmar,  between  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  North,  had  been  renewed  several  times ;  but, 
being  badly  cemented  from  the  first,  it  was  at  length  irreparably 
broken  b^  Sweden.  This  latter  kingdom  had  been  distracted 
by  intestine  feuds,  occasioned  bv  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of 
the  nobles,  which  continued  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles 
VIIL,  of  the  House  of  Bonde.  After  the  death  of  that  Prince 
(1470,)  the  Swedes,  without  renouncing  the  Union,  had  regu- 
larly appointed  as  administrators  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  year 
U71  till  1520,  three  individuals  of  the  family  of  Sture,  viz. 
Steno  Sture,  odled  the  Old^  Suaate  Sture  and  Steno  Sture, 
called  the  Young. 

Meantime,  John,  King  of  Denmark,  and  son  of  Christian  L, 
had  governed  the  three  kinfifdoms  since  1497,  when  Steno  Sture 
the  elder  had  resigned,  until  1501,  when  he  resumed  the  admin- 
istration. At  length,  however.  Christian  II.,  son  of  John,  made 
^ar  on  Steno  Sture,  sumamed  the  Youngs  with  a  view  to 
enforce  the  claims  which  he  derived  from  the  act  of  union. 
Being  victoriou»  at  the  battle  of  Bogesund,  where  Sture  lost 
bis  life,  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  aclmowledged  by  the 
Swedes  as  king,  and  was  crownad  at  Stockholm  (1520.)  Within 
a  short  time  af^er  this  ceremony,  he  violated  the  amnesty  which 
he  had  publicly  announced ;  and  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  Gusta- 
^s  TroUe,  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  the  Swedes  had  deposed, 
He  caused  ninety-four  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  the 
^Qgdom  to  be  arrested,  and  publicly  beheaded  at  Stockholm^ 
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tfe  bishops  in  the  Ungdom  amsted  ;  and  luiving  then  asseia* 
bled  a  meeting  of  the  States  at  Copenhagen^  he  aMished  Epis- 
copacy, and  sumireflsed  the  puhlic  exercise  of  the  Catholic  leli* 
gioa.  The  casde8»  fortresses,  and  vast  domains  of  the  prelates 
were  annexed  to  the  crown ;  and  the  other  benefices  and  reve* 
nues  of  the  clergy  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  minis* 
ters  of  reliffion,  puUic  schools,  and  the  poor.  The  monks  and 
nans  were  left  at  liberty,  either  to  quit  their  convents,  or  remain 
there  daring  their  lives.  The  bishops  were  replaced  by  super- 
intendents, the  nomination  of  whom  was  vested  in  the  King; 
while  each  congregation  retained  the  privilege  of  choosing  its 
awn  pastors.  From  Denmark  this  revolution  passed  to  Norway, 
which  at  that  time,  on  account  of  having  joined  the  party  of 
Christian  11. ,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Danes,  lost  its  indepen- 
<lence,  and  was  declared  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

The  House  of  Oldenburg,  which  had  occupied  the  throne  of 
Denmark  since  1448,  was  separated  in  the  reign  of  Christian 
10.  into  two  powerful  branches,  viz.  the  Royal,  descended  from 
that  prince ;  and  the  family  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  descended  from 
his  brother  the  Duke  Adolphus.  This  latter  branch  was  after- 
^vards  divided  into  three  others,  viz.  those  of  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Holstein-Oldenburg.  As  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  not 
established  in  the  dutchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  the  Kings 
of  Denmark  soon  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  divi- 
ding these  dutchies  among  the  younger  princes  of  their  ftunily. 
The  treaty. of  partition,  which  was  entered  into  (1644)  between 
Christian  III.  and  his  brother,  had  been  preceded  by  a  treaty  of 
perpetual  union,  annexing  these  dutchies  to  the  kingdom,  and 
intended  to  preserve  the  tlurone,  which  was  elective,  in  the  House 
of  Oldenburg  ;  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  these  two 
dutchies  from  falling  into  the  possession  of  strangers.  The 
anion  was  to  endure  as  long  as  the  descendants  of  Frederic  L 
reigned  in  Denmark.  They  promised  to  settle,  by  arbitration, 
whatever  difierences  might  arise  between  the  states  of  the  union , 
to  afford  each  other  mutual  succour  against  every  external  ene- 
my; and  to  undertake  no  war  but  by  common  consent. 

The  treaty  of  1544  which  regulated  this  partition,  made  seve- 
ral exceptions  of  matters  that  were  to  be  managed  and  adminis- 
tered in  conmion;  such  as,  the  customs,  jurisdiction  over  the 
nobles,  the  bishops,  and  certain  cities.  This  gave  rise  to  a  sort 
of  copartnership  of  power,  common  to  all  the  princes  of  the  union. 
Every  thing  regarding  either  the  general  safety  as  stipulated  in 
the  treaty,  or  the  exercise  of  these  privileges  included  in  the  ex  • 
ceptions,  was  to  be  discussed  and  settled  by  unanimous  consent ; 
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ttiid  for  this  purpose  a  council  of  regencj,  on  cxcheqaer,  nid 
common  courts  were  established.  This  union  and  c«mmumiy 
of  rights  were  followed,  as  a  natural  con^uencc,  by  longand 
destractiTe  feuds  between  the  Kings  of  Denniaak  and  the  BWtw 
of  Holstcin-Gottorp,  in  which  the  other  powers  of  the  North 
were  also  implicated.  „   .      . ,    , 

Christian  IV.,  grandson  of  Christian  III.,  was  distinguished 
not  more  W  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  than  by  the  mdetaU- 
gable  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  every  department  of 
the  administration.  It  was  in  his  reim  that  the  Danes  extend- 
ed their  commerce  as  far  as  India.  He  founded  the  first  DwusH 
East  India  Company  (1616,)  who  formed  a  settlement  m  Iran- 
quebar  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  had  been  ceded  to  them 
by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.     Various  manufactories  of  silk  stalls, 

Saper,  and  arms,  were  constructed,  and,  sereral  towns  bnilt  nn- 
er  the  auspices  of  Christian  IV.  The  sciences  were  also  much 
indebted  to  him ;  he  gave  a  new  lustre  to  the  University  of  l^ 
penhsigen,  and  founded  the  Academy  of  Soroe  in  Zeaknd,  be- 
sides a  number  of  colleges.  If  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  wars 
against  Sweden  and  Austria,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  nanoyr 
limits  of  his  power,  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocratic  spint,ana 
of  the  feudal  reghne  which  still  prevailed  in  Denmark-  ne 
succeeded,  however,  in  excluding  the  Swedes  from  access  to  tJie 
Icy  ^a,  which  opened  them  a  way  to  the  coasts  of  Lapland,  by 
obtaining  possession,  at  the  peace  of  Siorod  (1613,)  of  that  part 
of  Liuoland  which  extends  along  the  Northern  and  Icy  Seas, 
from  Titisfiord  to  Waranger  and  Wardhuys.  The  disputes  con- 
cerning the  three  crowns  was  settled  by  the  same  treaty,  in  sntcn 
a  way  that  both  sovereigns  were  permitted  to  use  them,  wimoui 
authoriaing  the  King  of  Denmark  to  lay  any  claim  to  the  Swe- 
dish crown.  •  -^ 

Sweden,  which  had  long  maintained  a  struggle  against  I>en" 
mark,  at  length  acquired  such  a  preponderance  over  her  as  to 
threaten,  more  than  once,  the  entire  subversion  of  the  throne. 
This  preponderance  was  the  achievement  of  two  great  men,  who 
rose  in  the  period  we  now  speak  of,  viz.  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  bis 
grandson  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Gustavus  Vasa  was  not  merely 
the  liberator,  but  the  restorer  of  his  country.  Elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  free  choice  of  the  nation,  he  gave  Sweden  a  po^ 
and  an  influence  which  it  never  had  before.  Every  thiB(( 
under  him  assumed  a  new  aspect,  the  government,  the  religi^'i'* 
the  finances,  the  commerce,  the  agricultufe,  the  sciences  and  the 
morals  of  the  Swedes.  Instead  of  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles, 
formerly  in  use,  and  destructive  of  the  national  nberty,  he  fti^ 
stituted*  Diets  composed  of  the  difierent  orders  of  ^e  State,  the 
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MUtilyt  the  clergy*  ibe  citisens,  and  the  petaankry.  Bf  this 
aeuM  he  acquiiod*  new  influance.  of  nhkh  he  took  sdYantage 
to  humble  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  noblesi  which  had 
bu  been  a  souiee  of  onpreasioa  to  Swedea. 

The  reformation  of  r^igion,  which  then  occupied  every  mind, 
appeared  to  OustaTOs  a  very  pioper  expedient  to  second  his 
views,  and  introduce  a  better  order  of  things.  On  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  authorised  the  two  brothers  Olaus  and  Lau- 
rentius  Petri,  to  preach  publicly  at  Stockholm  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  accelerate  4ke  pro- 
gress  of  the  Beformation  in  his  kingdom.  The  bishops, -who 
were  apprehensiTe  for  their  benefices  and  their  authority,  having 
drawn  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  over  to -their  interest,  the 
kiDg,  in  the  presence  of  a  Diet  of  the  four  orders  assembled  at 
Westeras,  uiak  the  determination  of  formally  abdicating  the 
crown.  This  step  threw  the  Diet  into  a  state  of  consternatioa, 
and  encouraged  the  two  lower  orders,  the  citiaens  and  peasants, 
to  declare  themselves  loudly  for  the  King.  The  bishops  and 
nobles  were  obliged  to  comply ;  and  the  King,  resuming  the 
reins  of  government,  succeeded  in  overruling  the  deliberations 
of  the  Diet.  By  the  authority  of  a  decree,  he  annexed  the  strong 
castles  of  the  bishops  to  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  and  retrench- 
ed from  their  vast  possessions  whatever  he  judged  convenient* 
The  prelates  at  the  same  time  were  excluded  from  the  senate ; 
the  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  Court  of  Rome  were  broken ; 
and  tihey  were  enjoined  henceforth  to  demand  confirmation  from 
the  King,  and  not  from  the  Pope.  The  revenues  of  the  clergy 
in  general,  and  those  of  the  convents,  were  left  at  the  free  dis- 
ponl  of  the  king,  and  the  n<^lea  were  permitted  to  bring  forwaid 
whatever  claims  they  could  adduce  over  lands  granted  to  these 
convents  by  their  ancestors.  There  was  nothing  now  to  retard 
the  march  of  reformation.  The  Lutheran  religion  was  introdu- 
ced universaHy  into  Sweden,  and  that  event  contributed  not  a 
little  to  exak  the  royal  authority. 

Gustavus  secured  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  male  descendants.  The  States,  anxious  to  obvi- 
ate the  troubles  and  disorders  which  the  demise  of  their  kings 
had  often  produced,  regulated  the  succession  by  an  act  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hereditary  Union,  It  was  passed  at  Or^ 
bro  (1640,)  and  ratified  anew  by  the  States  assembled  at  Wes- 
terns. The  Union  Act  was  renewed  at  the  Diet  of  Nordkoping, 
in  the  reign  ot  Charles  IX.  (1604,)  when  the  succession  was 
extended  to  females. 

The  reign  of  Ghistavus  Adolphus,  the  son  of  Charles  IX., 
raised  the  glory  of  Sweden  to  its  height^     The  virtues  and 


energies,  of  that  prince,  the  sagacity  ofWsvfewth  *•  "^mi^^ 

J^d'wfSority  in  the  art  if  war,  fixed  upon  bun  the  admv 

"  G*^^s  Whi  the  wars,  which  he  had  to  sustain  .g«i|«i 
the'^jSt  S^wlrs  of  the  Nc^.  to  a  moet  tnt^a^--^ 
xiori  Bv  the  peace  which  he  concluded  at  StolbOTa  wiui  bus 
MieSVhc  Obtained  possession  of  aU  In^^^^'Si 
l»i«rian  Carelia :  and  even  cut  that  Empire  off  ««". ""f  i^ 
SSon^S  E^pe  by  the  Gulf  of  F^nhind  and  the  BdtK 
tTm^Zss  was  L^ss  braiiant  in  ^K «^P|"«^Sl 

Sigismund  III.,  King  of  P»l««i' ^'>%P«™*Sj  "tSTAe 
wi&  him  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.     He  took  &«"  »* 
Poks  the  wholf  of  Livonia,  with  a  part  of  RruBm ;  and^  keg 
possession  of  these  conquests  by  the  sixyears  truce  wlacn  n 
concluded  with  the  latter  at  Altmark  (162».)  . 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sweden  began  t<r  occupy  ^^ 
euished  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe ;  md  ^at  ^ne  w« 
ffi  on  to  take  tlte  lead  in  the  League  which  was  *«  P™^'«*| 
S  Pn'ce:;.  and  Stat«^  of  the  Emmre  against  ^eam^'^^! 
Austria.  Gustavus.  who  was  m  alliance  with  ^^^'J^^^.j 
Sok  a  task  as  difficult  as  it  was  glorious  In  t^esh«^,  W  J 
two  vears  and  a  half,  he  overran  two-thirds  of  Ge™""\rA,' 
hrvfflo'»arms.    He  vanouished  Tffly  at  the  famous  to^e 

of  Leipsic  (1631,)  and  ertenied  his  conquerta  f««;  *^^^m- 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Every  Ui«g  J^w^ 
ed  before  him,  and  every  place  opened  its  gatf  *f  ^'"- ^  hjg 
great  prince,  who  had  made  war  a  new  art,  and  a<«Jf '*"^  ° 
S^r  to  ordCT,  and  a  sy«tem  of  tacti«,  never  beto«  kno^^  I^^ 
ishi  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Lutaen  (l«8f')  fSto- 
Swedes  gained  after  his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  skumi  lu 

positions  he  had  formed.  ,  ^  ««„  nhris> 

This  war  was  continued  under  the  mmonty  ©f  Q"een  J:'°,_u 
Una,  his  daughter  and  heir.    It  was  stiM  earned  on,  idthougn 
the  Swedes  had  undertaken  a  new  war  against  Denmark,  « 
the  view  of  disengaging  themselves  from  the  mediation  wu 
Christian  IV.  had  undertaken  between  the  Emperor  and  o» 
den,  at  the  congress  which  was  to  meet  at  Munster  andOs™ 
burg.    The  result  of  that  war  was  completely  to  Ae  ff^^^ 
of  Sweden,  which  gained  by  the  peace  of  Bromslsro  i^^'T 
freedom  of  the  Sound,  as  also  the  possewion  <>f  the  prortf^ 
and  islands  of  Jamptland,  Heriedalen,  GotUand,  Oesel,  and  tuu 
land.    LasUy,  the  peace  of  Westphaha  secured  to  Sweden  ^ 
aiderable  possessions  on  the  southern  coMt  of  the  Baltic  aw 
such  as  Wismar,  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  part  of  Pomeiania. 
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The  power  of  the  Teatonic  Knights,  whkfa  ha4  been  graetly 
Deduced  daring  the  preceding  period,  by  the  defection  of  a  part 
of  Prossia,  vna  oompletely  annihilated  in  the  North,  in  conse* 
qoenoe  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the  reformation  of  retigion. 
Albert  of  Brandenbarg,  grandson  of  the  Elector  Albert  Achilles, 
on  his  eleiration  to  the  digni^  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
thought  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Poland  that  fealty  and 
homage  to  which  &e  Knights  had  bound  themselves  by  the 
treaty  of  Thorn  in  1466.  This  refusal  furnished  matter  for  a 
war  between  them ;  which  began  in  1619,  and  ended  in  1521, 
by  a  truce  of  four  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Grand 
Ilaster,  who  saw  the  doctrines  of  Luther  disseminated  in  Prus« 
sia,  and  who  had  himself  imbibed  these  principles  in  Grermany, 
foand  means  to  settle  all  differences  with  the  King  of  Poland, 

Sr  a  treaty  which  he  concluded  with  him  at  Cracow  (1521.) 
e  there  engaged  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, which  he  had  refused ;  and  Sigismund  I.,  who  was  his 
maternal  uncle,  granted  him  Teutonic  Prussia,  with  the  title  of 
Datchy,  as  a  hereditary  fief,  both  for  himself  and  his  male«*heirs, 
and  for  his  brothers  of  the  House  of  Brandenbui^  and  Franconia, 
and  their  feudal  heirs ;  reserving  the  right  of  reversion  in  favour 
of  Poland,  failing  the  male*descendants  of  these  princes. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  thus  lost  Ptussia,  after  having  possess- 
ed it  for  nearly  three  hundred  ye^rs.  Retiring  to  their  pos- 
sessions in  Germany,  they  estabbshed  their  principal  residence 
at  Mergentheim  in  Franconia,  where  they  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Grand  Master,  in  the  person  of  Walter  de  Cron- 
berg.  The  Poles,  in  getting  rid  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whom 
they  had  regarded  with  jesJousy,  and  substituting  the  House  of 
Brandenburg'in  their  place,  never  dreamed  of  adopting  an  enemy 
still  more  dangerous,  who  would  one  day  concert  the  ruin  and 
annihilation  of  their  country. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Cracow,  the  new  Duke  of 
Prussia  made  a  public  profession  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Bang  of  Denmark.  This  princess 
dying  without  male  issue,  he  married  for  his  second  wife  a  prin- 
cess of  the  Brunswick  fiunily,  1^  whom  he  had  a  son,  Albert 
Frederic,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dutchy  of  Prussia.  The 
race  of  these  new  dukes  of  Prussia  (1568,)  as  well  as  that  of 
Franconia,  which  should  have  succeeded  them,  appearing  to  be 
nearly  extinct,  Joachim  II.,.  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Poland  the  iuTestiture  of  Prussia,  in  fief,  con- 
junctly with  ue  reigning  dukes.  This  investiture,  which  was 
renewed  in  favour  of  several  of  his  successors,  secured  the  suc- 
cession of  that  dutchy  in  the  electoral  £Bmuly  of  Brandenburg;  to 
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whom  it  derolTed  on  the  death  of  Albert  Frederic  (1618t)  who 
left  no  male  descendants.  He  was  succeeded  hy  the  £]actt>r 
John  Sigismund,  who  had  been  comrested  with  him  in  the 
dutchy.  That  prince,  who  had  married  Anne^  eldest  dau^ter 
of  Albert  Frederic,  obtained  likewise,  in  rig^ht  of  that  princess, 
part  of  the  succession  of  Juliers,  viz.  the  dutchy  of  Gleres,  the 
counties  of  March  and  Rayensberg,  which  had  been  adjudged 
to  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  by  the  proyisional  act  of  partitioD 
concluded  at  Santern  (1614,)  and  converted  into  a  aefinitiTe 
treaty  at  Cleves.  The  grandson  of  John  Sigismund,  the  Elector 
Frederic  William,  was  a  prince  of  superior  genius,  and  the  true 
founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  family.  Illustrious  in  war  as  in 
peace,  and  respected  by  all  Europe,  he  acquired  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  a  part  of  Fomerania,  the  archbishopric  of  Magde- 
burg under  the  title  of  a  dutchy,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Halbtir- 
stadt,  Minden,  and  Gamin,  under  the  title  of  principalities.  His 
son  Frederic  was  the  first  King  of  Prussia. 

[The  Teutonic  Knights  had  nearly  lost  Livonia  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  that  province  was  saved  by 
the  courage  and  talents  of  the  Provincial  Master,  Walter  de 
Plattenberg.  The  Grand  Duke  Iwan,  or  John  III.,  baring 
threatened  Livonia  with  an  invasion,  Plattenberg  concluded  a 
defensive  alliance  at  Walik  (1501,)  with  Alexander  II.,  Grand 
Duke  of  Lithuania,  and  the  bishops  of  that  country.  After  baring 
assembled  troops  to  the  number  of  14,000  men,  he  defeated  the 
Russian  army,  which  was  40,000  strong,  at  Mahobn  ;  a  second 
victory,  which  he  gained  with  the  same  number  of  troops  over 
100,000  Russians  at  Pleskow  (1502,)  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
exploits  in  the  history  of  the  North.  Next  year  he  concluded  a 
truce  of  six  years  with  the  Livonian  Order,  which  was  aflerwards 
renewed  for  fifty  years. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Walter,  the  Provincial  Master,  taking 
advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  urging 
the  repeated  succours  which  he  had  furnished  them  against  the 
Poles,  purchased  from  them  his  own  independence,  and  that  of 
his  Order ;  but  a  recent  author  (Le  Gomte  de  Bray)  has  shown, 
that  this  was  not  exacfly  the  case.  By  a  first  agreement  aigaed 
at  Koningsbeiv  (1520,)  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  then 
only  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  confirmed  to  the 
Knights  of  Livonia  the  free  right  of  electing  a  chief  of  their  own 
number,  promising  to  sustain  the  individucd  whom  they  should 
nominate.  He  secured  them  the  possession  of  the  whole  sove- 
reignty of  Reval  and  Narva ;  the  countries  of  Altentirken,  Jsr- 
wen,  and  Wierland ;  as  also  the  town  and  castle  of  Wesenbergi 
with  their  dependencies.  This  agreement  was  revived  and 
ratified  by  a  second,  signed  at  Grobin  (1525,)  when  it  was  for- 
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mtBf  sdpokted,  that  the  relations  between  the  Knights  of  Li- 
vonia and  the  Teutonic  Order  should  be  maintained  as  they  were, 
and  that  the  Livonians  should  continue  to  regard  the  Grand 
Master  as  their  true  head,  and  render  him  homage  and  obe« 
dienee.  They  were  forbidden  to  solicit  from  the  Emperor  or 
the  Pope  any  privilege  inconsistent  with  their  allegiance.  It  ap- 
pears, consequently,  that  Walter  de  Plattenberg  did  not  purchase 
the  independence  of  his  Order,  but  that  he  regarded  those  ties 
which  existed  between  it  and  the  Teutonic  Order  as  broken, 
when  Albert  of  Brandenburff  was  declared  Duke  of  Prussia.  He 
next  renewedjthose  connexions  with  the  Grerman  Empire,  which 
had  existed  since  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  was  declared  by 
Charles  Y.  (1527)  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  having  a  vote  and  a 
iieat  in  the  Diet. 

It  was  during  the  mastership  of  Plattenberg  that  the  Lutheran 
doctrines  penetmted  into  Livonia,  where  they  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, especially  in  the  cities.  Walter  dexterously  turned  the 
disturbances  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the  new 
tenets,  into  an  occasion  for  establishing  his  authority  over  all 
Livonia  and  Esthonia,  which  the  Order  bad  formerly  shared 
with  the  bishops.  The  citizens  of  Riga  acknowledged  him  as 
their  only  sovereign,  and  expelled  &e  archbishop.  The  bur- 
gesses of  Revel  followed  their  example.  The  clergy  were  so 
frightened  at  these  movements,  that  the  archbishop  of  niga,  and 
the  bishops  of  Dorpat,  Oesel,  Courland  and  Revel,  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Order.  The  clergy  themselves  soon  after  embraced 
the  reformed  religion.] 

The  dominion  of  the  Knights  Sword-bearers,  had  continued 
in  Livonia  until  the  time  of  the  famous  invasion  of  that  country 
by  the  Czar,  John  Basilovitz  IV.  That  prince,  who  had  laid 
open  the  Caspian  Sea  by  his  conquest  of  the  Tartar  kingdoms  of 
Casan  and  Astrachan,  meditated  also  that  of  Livonia,  to  obtain 
a  communication  with  Europe  by  the  Baltic.  Gotthard  Eettler, 
who  was  then  Grand  Master,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  an  enemy  so  powerful,  implored  first  the  assistance  of  tne 
Germanic  Body,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  but  having  got 
nothing  but  vague  promises,  he  next  addressed  himself  to  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  Eang  of  Poland,  and,  m  concert  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Riga,  he  concluded  with  that  prince  a  treaty  of  sub- 
mission at  Wilna  (I06I;)  in  virtue  of  which,  the  whole  of 
Livonia,  with  Esthonia,-  Courland  and  Semigallia,  comprising 
not  only  what  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Order,  but  those 
parts  which  had  been  seized  by  the  enemy,  were  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  Poland  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  use  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  should  be  pre- 
served on  die  same  footing  as  it  then  was,  and  that  all  orders  of 
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the  State  should  be  maintained  in  their  goods,  properties,  nightSb 
privileges  and  immunities. 

By  mis  same  treaty,  Courland  and  Semigallia  were  leserred 
to  Gotthard  Kettler,  the  last  Grand  Master  of  Lironia,  to  be 
enjoyed  hy  himself  and  his  heirsHonale,  with  the  title  <^  datchy, 
and  as  a  nef  of  the  king  and  crown  of  Poland*  The  new  Doke, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Kinff  of  Poland,  Bolemniy 
laid  aside  all  the  badges  of  his  former  dignity.  He  married 
Anne,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Sehewerin,  and 
transmitted  the  dutchy  of  Courland  to  his  male-descendants, 
who  did  not  become  extinct  until  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
JOrAsi  of  Livonia  was  entirely  suppressed,  as  were  also  the 
archbishoprics  of  Riga,  and  the  bishoprics  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  revolution  in  Livonia  caused  a  violent  commotion  among 
the  powers  of  the  North,  who  were  all  eacer  to  share  in  the 
plunder.  While  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  was  in  treaty 
with  Poland,  the  city  of  Revel,  and  the  nobles  of  Esthonia,  left 
without  aid,  and  opMessed  by  the  Russians,  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Eric  XI v.,  King  of  Sweden,  who  obtained 
possession  of  that  province.  The  Isle  of  Oesel,  on  the  contiBiTf 
and  the  district  of  Wyck  in  Esthonia,  were  sold  to  Frederic  IC, 
King  of  Denmark,  by  die  last  bishop  of  the  island,  who  also 
ceded  to  him  the  bishopric  and  district  of  Pilten  in  Courland. 
Poland  at  first  held  the  oalance,  and  maintained  Livonia  against 
the  Russians,  by  the  peace  which  she  concluded  with  that  power 
at  Sjevorova-mrca  (1582.)  A  struggle  afterwards  ensued  be« 
tween  Poland  and  Sweden  for  the  same  object,  which  was  not 
finally  terminated  until  the  peace  of  Oliva  (1660.) 

Russia,  durinff  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  assumed 
an  aspect  entirely  new.      She  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  beffan  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe.     The  Horde  of  Kipzach,  called  also  the 
Grandf^  or  the  Golden  Horde,  had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  its 
territorial  losses,  and  the  intestine  wars  which  followed ;  while 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Moscow  gained  powerful  accessions  by  the 
union  of  several  of  these  pietty  principalities,  which  had  for  a 
long  time  divided  among  them  the  sovereignty  of  Northern  Rus- 
sia.    John  Basilovitz  fil.,  who  filled  the  grand  ducal  throne 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  knew  well  how  to  profit 
by  these  circumstances  to  strengthen  his  authmty  at  home,  and 
make  it  respected  abroad.     In  course  of  several  expeditions,  he 
subdued  the  powerftil  republic  of  Novogorod,  an  ancient  aliv  of 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  which  had  for  a  long  time  affected  an 
entire  independence.    He  was  also  the  first  sovereign  of  Russia 
that  dared  to  refuse  a  humiliating  ceremomr,  according  to  which 
th^  Grand  Dukes  were  obliged  to  walk  on  foot  before  me  envoys 
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Qiai  caiiR;  twm  the  Khan  of  Klpzsich.  He  eren  sttppressed  the 
residence  of  Tartar  envoys  at  his  court ;  and  at  length  shook 
off  their  yoke  entirely,  refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  which  the 
Grand  Dukes  had  owed  to  the  Khans  for  several  centuries. 
Achmet,  Khan  of  Kipzach,  having  despatched  certain  deputies 
with  an  ordfer,  under  the  great  seal,  to  demand  payment  of  this 
tribute,  the  Grand  Duke  trampled  the  order  under  his  feet,  spit 
upon  it,  and  then  put  all  the  deputies  to  death  except  jone,  whom 
he  sent  back  to  his  master. 

The  Khan,  with  the  view  of  revenging  that  insult,  invaded 
Russia  several  times,  but  the  Grand  Duke  vigorously  repulsed 
all  his  attacks ;  and  while  he  was  arresting  the  progress  of  his 
arms  on  the  borders  of  the  Ugra,  he  despatched  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Horde,  who  laid  every  thing  desolate 
(1481.)  The  Nogai  Tartars  joined  the  Russians  to  finish  the 
destruction  of  the  Grand  Horde,  whose  different  settlements  on 
the  Wolga  they  laid  completely  in  ruins  ;  so  that  nothing  more 
remained  of  the  powerful  empire  of  Kipzach  than  a  few  de- 
tached hordes,  such  as  those  of  Casan,  Astracan,  Siberia,  and 
the  Crimea.  Iwan  rendered  himself  formidable  to  the  Tartars ; 
he  subdued  the  Khans  of  Casan,  and  several  times  disposed  of 
their  throne.  The  entire  reduction  of  that  Tartar  state  was  ac- 
complished by  his  grandson,  John  Basilovitz  IV.,  who  twice 
undertook  the  siege  of  Casan,  and  seized  and  made  prisoner 
of  the  last  Khan  (1552.)  The  fall  of  Casan  was  followed  by  that 
of  Astracan.  But  John  was  by  no  means  so  fortunate  in  his  en- 
terprises against  Livonia,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  to  Poland  by  the  peace  of  Kievorova-Horca. 

John  IV.  was  inspired  with  noble  views  of  policy.  Being 
anxious  to  civihze  his  subjects,  he  sent  for  workmen  and  artists 
from  England.  He  requested  Charles  V.  to  send  him  men  of 
talents,  well  versed  in  the  different  trades  and  manufactures. 
He  introduced  the  art  of  printing  at  Moscow,  and  established 
the  first  permanent  army  in^the  country,  that  of  the  Strelitzes, 
which  he  employed  in  keeping  the  nobles  in  check.  The  dis- 
covery of  Siberia  is  one  of  the  events  that  belong  to  his  reign. 
A  certain  chief  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  named  Jermak,  who  em- 
ployed himself  in  robberies  on  the  borders  of  the  Wolga  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  being  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  Russian  troops, 
retired  to  the  confines  of  Siberia.  He  soon  entered  these  je< 
gions  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  Cossacks,  and  having  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Tartars  of  Siberia,  and  their  Khan 
Kutschem,  he  got  possession  of  the  city  of  Sibir,  which  was  their 
principal  fortress  (1591.)  Jermak,  in  order  to  obtain  his  pardon 
of  the  Czar,  made  him  an  offer  of  all  he  had  conouered  ;  which 
was  agreed  to  by  that  Prince,  •and  the  troops  or  the  Rus'slans 
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ibentaokpoBeeaaioii^  Siberia  <U»3*)  Tk»  i^a  soduoftioa  of 
the  country,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  the  reign  of  the 
Czar  Theodore  or  Fedor  Iwanovitz,  the  son  and  successor  of 
John,  who  built  the  city  of  Tobolsk  (1587,)  which  has  mnce  be* 
come  the  capital  of  Siberia. 

Fedor  Iwanovitz,  a  prince  weak  both  in  mind  and  bodvi  ^*as 
entirely  under  the  counsels  of  hb  bro^er«in-law  Boris  Godunow, 
who,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  way  for  himself  to  the  throne, 
^  caused  the  young  Demetrius,  Fedor 's  only  brother,  to  be  assas- 
sinated (1591.)  This  crime  gave  rise  to  a  long  series  of  trou- 
bles, which  ended  in  the  death  of  Fedor  (1598.)  With  him,  as 
he  left  no  children,  the  reigning  family  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Russia,  the  descendants  of  Ruric,  became  extinct ;  after  having 
occupied  the  throne  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

After  this,  the  Russian  Crown  was  worn  by  persons  oi  diffe- 
rent houses.  Their  reigns  were  disturbed  by  various  preten- 
ders, who  assumed  the  name  of  Demetrius,  ana  were  supported 
by  the  Poles.  During  fifteen  years  Russia  presented  a  shock- 
ing spectacle  of  confusion  and  carnage.  At  length,  as  a  remedy 
for  these  disasters,  they  thought  of  bestowing  the  crown  on  a 
foreign  prince.  Some  chose  Charles  Philip,  the  brother  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden ;  and  others  voted  for  Uladislaus,  the 
son  of  Sigismund  IV.,  King  of  Poland.  These  resolu  tions  tended 
only  to  increase  the  disorders  of  the  state.  The  Swedes  took  ad- 
vantage of  them  to  seize  Ingria  and  the  city  of  Novogorod ;  while 
the  Poles  took  possession  of  Smolensko  and  its  dependencies. 
[  The  Russians,  now  seeing  their  monarchy  on  the  edge  of  a 

i  precipice,  adopted  the  plan  of  electing  a  new  Czar  of  their  own 

nation.  Their  choice^  fell  on  Michael  Fedrovitz,  who  became 
the  founder  of  the  newidynasty,  that  of  Romanow  (1613,)  under 
whom  Russia  attained  to  the  zenith  of  her  greatness.  Thai 
prince,  guided  by  the  sage  councils  of  his  father,  Fedor  Roma- 
now, Archbishop  of  Rostow,  soon  rectified  all  the  disorders  of 
the  state ;  he  purchased  peace  of  the  Swedes,  by  surrendering 
to  them  Ingria  and  Russian  Carelia.  The  sacrifices  which  he 
made  to  Poland,  were  not  less  considerable.  By  the  truce  of 
Pivilina  (1618,)  and  the  peace  of  Wiasma  (1634,)  he  ceded  to 
them  the  vast  territories  of  Smolensko,  Tschemigou,  and  Novo* 
gorod,  with  their  dependencies. 

Poland,  at  this  time,  presented  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  which 
had  insensibly  degenerated  into  complete  anarchy.  The  nobles 
were  the  only  persons  that  enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizenship ; 
.  they  alone  were  represented  in  the  Diets,  by  the  nuncios  or  de- 
puties which  they  elected  at  the  Dietines  ;  the  honours  and  di^:- 
nitics  both  in  church  and  state,  and  in  qreneral  nil  prerogatives 
whatever,  were  reserved  for  them;  while  the  burgesses  and 
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peasantry  alone  supported  the  whole  burden  of  expenses.  This 
constitution,  at  the  same  time,  was  under  the  ccmtrol  of  a  sort  of  de« 
mocracy,  in  as  fiur  as  the  nobles,  without  exception,  were  held  to 
be  perfectly  equal  in  their  rights  and  dignities.  Imperfect  99  a 
government  must  have  been,  established  on  such  a  basis,  it  still 
continued,  nevertheless^  to  preserve  some  degree  of  vigour;  and 
Poland  supported,  though  feebly,  the  character  of  being  the  ru- 
ling power  of  the  North,  so  long  as  the  House  of  Jagellon  9cca* 
pied  the  throne.  Besides  Prussia,  of  which  she  had  dispossc^ 
sed  the  Teutonic  Knights,  she  acquired  Livonia,  and  maintained 
it  in  spite  of  Russia. 

The  reformation  of  religion  was  likewise  promulgated  in  l^o* 
land,  where  it  was  particularly  patronized  by  Sigismund  11.  A 
great  part  of  the  senate,  and  more  than  half  of  the  nobility 
made,  with  their  King,  a  profession  of  the  new  opinions ;  and  if 
the  reformation  did  not  take  deeper  root  in  that  kingdom,  or  if  it 
had  not  a  more  conspicuous  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the 
people,  it  was  from  the  want  of  a  middle  class  in  the  kingdom, 
by  which  it  could  be  supported. 

The  male  line  of  Jaeellon,  having  become  extinct  with  Sigis- 
mund II.  (1572,)  the  throne  became  purely  elective ;  and  it  was 
oidained  that,  during  the  King's  life,  no  successor  could  be  ap- 
pointed ;  but  that  the  States,  on  his  demise,  should  enjoy  for 
ever  a  perfect  freedom  of  election  on  every  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Diets  of  Election,  which,  from  their 
rery  constitution,  could  not  fail  to  be  always  tumultuous  in  their 
proceedings.  The  nobles  in  a  body  appeared  at  these  Diets ; 
thither  they  repaired  in  arms  and  on  horseback,  ranked  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Palatinates,  in  a  Gamp  prepared  for  the 
purpose  near  Warsaw.  The  custom  of  the  Pacta  Conventa, 
took  its  rise  about  the  same  time.  Henry  de  Valois,  who  was 
elected  King  on  the  death  of  Sigismund  U.,  was  the  first  that 
Sjwore  to  these  conventional  agreements,  [by  which  he  engaged, 
that  no  foreigner  should  be  introduced  either  in  a  civil  or  mili- 
tary department.]  These  Pacta^  which  had  |dl  the  force  of  a 
fundamental  law,  qiecified  those  cmiditions  under  which  the 
throne  was  conferred  on  the  new  monarch.    The  royal  authori- 

Swas  thus  curtailed  more  and  more,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
e  nobility  exalted  in  proportion. 

Poland,  in  consequence,  soon  lost  its  influence ;  the  govern- 
ment was  altered  in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  the  kingdom 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  calamities.  Among  the  elective  Kings 
who  succeeded  Henry  de  Valois,  the  last  that  supported  the  dig- 
nity 6(  the  crown  against  Russia,  was  Uladislaus  IV.,  the  son  of 
Sigismund  Ill.f  of  the  House  of  Vasa.  In  an  expedition  which 
he  undertook  into  the  interior  of  Ruwia  (1618,)  he  penetrated 
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as  far  as  Moscow ;  and  in  a  second  wkiiii  be  nuide  (1634,)  he 
compelled  the  Russians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Smoleiisko ;  and 
shut  them  up  so  closely  in  their  camp^  that  they  were  obliged  to 
capitulate  for  want  of  provisions.  He  then  made  a  new  attack 
on  the  capital  of  Russia ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Wiasma,  he  ob- 
tained conditions  most  advantageous  to  Poland. 

In  the  history  of  Hungary,  the  most  splendid  era  was  the 
reigt  of  Matthias  Corvin,  who,  at  the  age  of  scarcely  sixteen, 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  free  choice  of  the  nation 
(14^.)  Like  his  father  the  valorous  John  Hunniadeft,  he  was 
the  terror  of  the  Turks  during  his  whole  reign  ;  he  took  Bosnia 
from  them,  and  kept  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Scla- 
vonia,  and  Servia  in  dependence  on  his  crown,  in  spite  of  the 
incessant  efforts  which  the  Turks  made  to  rescue  these  provinces. 
He  likewise  conquered  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia ;  he  even 
took  Austria  from  the  Emperor  Frederic  HI.,  and  came  to  fix 
his  residence  at  Vienna  (1485.)  It  was  in  that  city  that  he  ter- 
minated his  brilliant  career,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven  (1490.) 
That  great  prince  added  to  his  military  talents,  a  love  for  elegant 
literature,  of  which,  from  the  first  revival  of  letters,  he  showed 
himself  a  zealous  protector. 

The  glory  of  Hungary  suflered  an  eclipse  in  the  loss  of  Mat- 
thias. His  successors,  Uladislaus  II.,  tne  son  of  Casimir  IV. 
King  of  Poland,  and  Louis  the  son  of  Uladislaus,  who  held  at 
the  same  time*  Ae  crown  of  Bohemia,  were  weak  and  indolent 
princes,  who  saw  Hungary  torn  by  factions,  and  ravaged  with 
impunity  by  the  Turks.  Soliman  the  Great  taking  advantage 
of  the  youth  of  Louis,  and  the  distressed  state  in  which  Hungary 
was,  concerted  his  plans  for  conquering  the  kingdom.  He  at- 
tacked the  fortress  of  Belgrade  (1521,)  and  made  himself  master 
of  that  important  place,  before  the  Hungarians  could  march  to 
its  relief.  His  first  success  encouraged  him  to  return  to  the 
charge.  Having  crossed  the  Danube  and  the  Drave  without 
meeting  with  any  resistance,  he  engaged  the  Hungarians  near 
Mohacz  (4526,)  in  that  famous  battle  which  cost  them  the  life 
of  their  king  and  their  principal  nobility.  Twenty-two  thousand 
Hun^ians  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  SolimAn  now  proceed©! 
as  far  as  the  Raab ;  but  instead  of  completing  the  conquest  o( 
Hungary  as  he  might  have  done,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
laying  waste  all  that  part  of  the  country  with  fire  and  sword ; 
and  carrying  several  hundred  thousand  prisoners  into  shivery. 

The  premature  death  of  the  young  King  who  left  no  progenyi 
occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  who  married  Anne,  sister  to  Louis,  claimed 
the  succession  in  virtue  of  the  different  treaties  signod  in  the 
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jBtm  1463, 1468, 1491,  and  1515,  between  the  Aoatrian  princes 
and  the  last  kings  of  Hungary.  But  though  the  Bohemian 
States  were  disposed  to  listen  to  the  pretentions  of  Ferdinandv 
it  was  not  so  with  those  of  Hungary,  who  transferred  the  crown 
to  John  de  Zapolya,  Count  of  Zips,  and  Palatine  of  Transylvania. 
That  prince  being  hardly  pressed  by  Ferdinand,  at  len^  de- 
termined to  throw  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 
Soliman  marched  in  person  to  his  assistance,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Vienna  (1529.)  In  this  enterprise,  however,  he  failed, 
after  sacsificing  the  lives  of  nearly  eighty  thousand  men. 

In  l^o,  a  treaty  was  agreed  on  between  the  two  competitors, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Hungary,  on  the  death 
of  John  Zapolya,  was  to  devolve  on  Ferdinand.  This  treaty 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  John  at  his  death  having 
left  a  son  named  John  Sigismund,  then  an  infant  in  his  cradle, 
JBishop  George  Martinuzzi,  prime  minister  of  the  deceased  king, 
proclaimed  the  young  prince,  and  secured  for  him  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Turks.  Soliman  undertook  a  new  expedition  into 
Hungary  in  his  favour  (1541 ;)  but  by  a  piece  of  signal  perfidy, 
he  took  this  occasion  to  seize  the  city  of  Buda,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  several  other  places ;  and  banished  the  prince 
with  his  mother  the  queen-dowager,  to  Transylvania,  which  he 
gave  up  to  him,  with  several  other  districts  in  Hungary.  The 
city  of  Buda  with  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  and  Sclavonia 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  Turks ;  and  Ferdinand  was  obliged 
to  pay  an  annua)  tribute  for  the  protection  of 'that  kingdom,  the 
possession  of  which  was  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  truce  which 
he  concluded  with  them  in  1562.  ««  •^^--•■ 

In  the  midst  of  these  unfortunate  events,  the  Austrian  princes 
had  again  the  imprudence  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Hun- 
garians, by  the  intolerant  spirit  they  displayed,  and  the  efibrts 
which  they  incessantly  made  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion 
from  that  kingdom.  The  opinions  of  Luther  and  Calvin  had 
already  been  propagated  in  Hungary  during  the  reign  of  Louis, 
the  predecessor  of  Ferdinand.  They  had  even  made  great  pro- 
'  gress ;  especially  in  Transylvania,  where  the  German  language 
and  literature  were  generally  cultivated.  The  oppressions  which 
the  partisans  of  the  new  doctrines  experienced,  added  to  the  at- 
tempts which  the  Austrian  princes  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
subvert  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  excited  fresh. 
troubles,  and  favoured  the  designs  of  the  discontented  and  am- 
bitious, who  were  watching  their  opportunity  to  agitate  the 
state,  and  make  encroachments  on  the  government.  Stephen 
Botschkai,  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  George  Ragoczi,  princes  of 
Transylvania,  were  successively  the  chiefs  or  leaders  of  these 
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malecontents,  in  the  reigns  of  Rodolph  11.,  Ferdinand  !!.»  and 
Ferdinand  IIL,  Emperors  of  Germany.  According  to  the  Paci- 
fication of  Vienna  (1606,)  and  that  of  Lintz  (1645,)  as  well  as 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Odenburg  (1622,)  and  of  Presburg 
(1647,)  diese  princes  were  compelled  to  tolerate  the  public  exer- 
cise of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  to  redress  the  political  com- 
plaints of  the  Hungarian  malecontents. 

The  same  trouldes  on  the  score  of  religion,  which  infested 
Hungary,  extended  likewise  to  Bohemia,  where  the  new  doc- 
trines met  with  a  much  better  reception,  as  they  were  in  unison 
with  the  religious  system  of  the  Hussites,  who  had  already  nu- 
merous partisans  in  that  kingdom.  It  was  chiefly  under  the 
reign  of  the  mild  and  tderant  Maximilian  II.  that  Protestantism 
made  its  way  in  Bohemia.  All  those  who  were  formerly  called 
UtraqtcistSi  from  their  professiiig  the  Communion  in  both  kinds, 
joined  the  followers  either  of  Luther  or  Calvin.  Rodolph  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Maximilian,  was  obliged,  at  the  Diet  of 
Prague  (1609,)  to  grant  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship, 
without  distinction  of  place ;  and  even  to  extend  this  indulgence  to 
the  Protestants  of  Silesia  and  Lusatia  by  letters-patent,  known 
by  the  name  of  Letters  of  Majesty ;  copies  of  which  were  made 
at  Prague  on  the  11th  of  July  and  20th  of  August  1609.  These 
letters  were  confirmed  by  King  Matthias,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia;  as  also  by  Ferdinand  III.,  when  he  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Bohemian  States,  as  Axe  adopted  son  and 
successor  of  Matthias. 

The  different  interpretations  which  were  put  on  these  letters 
occasioned  the  war,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  Emperor  Matthias  happening  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  these  disturbances,  the  Bohemian  States,  regarding 
their  crown  as  elective,  annulled  the  election  of  Ferdinand  II. 
(1619,)  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Frederic,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine. Being  in  strict  alliance  with  the  States  of  Silesia,  Mora- 
via, and  Lusatia,  they  declared  war  against  Ferdinand,  who  was 
supported,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Spain,  the  Catholic  princes  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

The  famous  battle  of  Prague  (1620,)  and  the  fall  of  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  brought  about  a  revolution  in  Bohemia.  The  ring- 
leaders of  the  insurrection  were  executed  at  Prague,  and  their 
goods  confiscated.  Ferdinand,  who  treated  that  kingdom  as  a 
conquered  country,  declared  that  the  Slates  had  forfeited  their 
rights  and  privileges ;  and,  in  the  new  constitution  which  he 
gave  them,  he  consented  to  restore  Qiese,  only  on  condition  of 
expressly  excepting  the  rights  which  they  had  claimed  in  the 
election  of  their  kings,  as  well  as  the  Letters  of  Majesty  whicii 
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mnted  to  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  wonhip. 
But  this  prince  did  not  stop  with  the  suppression  of  their  leU- 
gious  liberties,  he  deprived  them  also  of  their  rights  of  citizen* 
ship.  Laws  the  most  atrocious  were  published  against  them« 
and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  them  the  liberty  of  making 
testaments,  or  contracting  legal  marriages.  All  their  ministers, 
without  exception,  were  banished  the  kingdom ;  and  the  most 
iniquitous  means  were  employed  to  bring  back  the  Protestants 
to  me  pale  of  the  Catholic  Uhurch.  At  length  it  was  enjoined, 
by  an  edict  in  1627,  that  all  Protestants  who  persisted  in  their 
opinions  should  quit  the  kingdom  within  six  months.  Thirty 
thousand  of  the  best  families-  in  the  kingdom,  of  whom  a  hun* 
dred  and  eighty-five  were  nobility,  abandoned  Bohemia,  trans- 
porting their  talents  and  their  mdustry  to  the  neighbouring 
States,  such  as  Saxony,  Bmndenburg,  Prussia,  &c. 

Ferdinand  judged  it  for  his  interest  to  detach  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  the  alliance  with  Sweden,  which  he  had  joined. 
He  concluded  a  special  peace  with  hint  at  Prague,  in  virtue  of 
^which  he  made  over  to  him  the  two  Lusatias,  which  he  had  dis- 
membered from  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  reimburse  the  Elec- 
tor for  those  sums  which  he  claimed,  as  havinfi^  been  the  ally  of 
Austria  against  the  Elector  Palatine,  then  King  of  Bohemia. 
That  province  was  ceded  to  the  Elector  John  George,  for  him- 
self and  his  successors,  as  a  fief  of  the  Bohemian  crown,  under 
the  express  condition,  that  failing  the  male  line  of  the  Electoral 
bnnch,  it  should  pass  to  the  female  heirs ;  but  that  it  should 
then  be  at  the  option  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  to  use  the  right  of 
redemption,  by  repaying  to  the  female  heirs  the  sum  for  which 
Lusatia  had  been  mortgaged  to  Saxony.  This  sum  amounted 
to  seventy-two  tons  of  gold,  valued  at  seven  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  florins. 

The  Turkish  empire  received  new  accessions  of  territory,  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  under  the  successors  of  Mahomet  XL,  who 
had  fixed  their  capital  at  Constantinople.  The  conquest  of  Bes- 
sarabia belongs  to  the  reign  of  Bajazet  IL,  about  the  year  1484. 
That  prince  had  a  brother  named  Jem  or  Zizim,  who  had  been 
his  competitor  for  the  throne ;  and  having  fied  to  Rome,  he  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Pope  Alexatider  VI.,  at  the  instance  of 
Bajazet,  who  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Pope  a  large  pension  for 
him.  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  when  he  made  his  expedition 
into  Italy  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  compelled  the  Pope  to  sur- 
render up  the  unfortunate  Zizim,  whom  he  designed  to  employ 
in  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  against  the  Turks,  but 
which  never  took  place.  Selim  I.  the  son  and  successor  of  Ba- 
jaxet,  taking  advantage  of  a  revolution  which  happened  in  Persia, 
and  of  the  victory  which  he  gained  near  Taurus  over  the  Sehaw 
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Ismail  Sophi  I.  (1514,)  conquered  the  provinces  of  Diarbcbr 
uid  Algezira,  beyond  tlie  Euphrates. 

The  same  prince  overturned  the  powerful  Empire  of  the  Ma- 
melukes, who  reigned  over  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  part  of 
Arabia.  He  defeated  the  last  Sultans,  Cansoul-Algouri,  and 
Toumanbey  (1516,)  and  totally  annihilated  that  dynastv.  Cairo, 
the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Egypt,  was  taken  by  assault  (1517,) 
and  the  whole  of  the  Mameluke  States  incorporated  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  Scheriff  of  Mecca  likewise  submitted 
to  the  Porte,  with  several  tribes  of  the  Arabs* 

Soliman  the  Great,  who  succeeded  his  father  SeM,  raised 
the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  rforv.  Besides  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  which  he  took  from  the  Knignts  of  St.  John, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  he  reduced  the  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  a  state  of  dependence,  and  made 
their  princes  vassals  and  tributaries  of  his  Empire.  He  likewise 
conquered  Bagdad  and  Irak-Arabia^  which  happened,  according 
to  the  Turkish  authors,  about  the  year  1534. 

That  prince  distinguished  his  reign,  by  the  efforts  which  he 
made  to  increase  the  maritime  strength  of  the  Empire,  which 
his  predecessors  had  neglected.  He  took  into  his  service  the 
famous  pirate  Barbarossa,  King  of  Algiers,  whom  he  created 
Capitan  Pacha,  or  Grand  Admiral.  Barbarossa  eqtiipped  a  fleet 
of  more  than  a  hundred  sail,  with  which  he  chased  the  Imperi- 
alists from  the  Archipelago ;  And  infested  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
Italy  and  Sicily  (1565.)  Soliman  miscarried,  however,  in  his 
enterprise  against  Malta.  The  courageous  defence  made  by  the 
Knights,  together  with  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  from  Sicily,  obliged 
the  Ottomans  to  retreat. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  began  with  the  death  of 
Soliman  the  Great  (1566.)  The  suhans,  his  successors,  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  shut  up  in 
their  seraglios  and  harems,  left  to  their  Grand.  Viziers  the  gov- 
-e^Wttfient  of  the  Empire,  and  the  management  of  the  army.  The 
sons  of  these  Sultans,  educated  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and  se- 
Chided  from  all  civil  and  military  affairs,  contracted  from  their 
earliest  infancy  all  the  vices  of  their  fathers,  and  no  longer 
brought  to  the  throne  that  vigorous  and  enterprising  spirit* 
which  had  been  the  soul  of  the  Ottoman  government,  and  ths 
basis  of  all  their  institutions.  Selim  II.,  Uie  son  of  Solimani 
was  the  first  who  set  this  fatal  example  to  his  successors,  b 
his  time,  the  Turks  took  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  from  the  Venetian* 
(1570,)  which  they  maintained  in  spite  of  the  terrible  defeat 
which  they  received  at  Lepanto  (1571,)  and  which  was  followed 
by  the  ruin  of  their  marine. 
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REVOLUTIONS  OF  EUROPE 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

FEBIOB  VIL 

FrwTi  the  Pecxe  of  Westphalia^  to  that  of  Utrecht, — ^a.  d.  1648«— 

1713. 

The  political  system  of  Europe  underwent  a  great  cnange  at 
the.  commencement  of  this  period.  France,  after  having  long 
straggled  for  her  own  independence  against  Austria,  at  length 
turned  the  balance,  and  became  so  formidable  as  to  combine 
against  herself  the  whole  policy  and  military  power  of  Europe. 
The  origin  of  this  extraordinary  influence  of  France,  belongs  to 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VII.,  and  Louis  XI.  Several  important 
accessions  which  she  made  at  this  epoch,  together  with  the 
change  which  happened  in  her  government,  gave  her  a  power 
and  energy,  which  might  have  secured  her  a  decided  preponde- 
rance among  the  Continental  States,  had  not  her  influence  been 
overbalanced  by  Austria,  which,  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate 
events,  and  several  wealthy  marriages,  had  suddenly  risen  to  a 
degree  of  power  that  excited  the  jealousy  of  all  Europe.  Hence, 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it  required  all  the  political  re- 
sources of  France  to  make  head  against  her  rival ;  and  what 
added  to  her  misfortunes  was,  that,  though  fteed  from  the  dis- 
traction of  the  Italian  war,  she  was  still  agitated  by  civil  wars, 
which  employed  her  whole  military  force. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
she  extricated  herself  from  this  long  struggle ;  and  that,  disen- 
gaged from  the  shackles  of  her  own  factions  and  internal  dis- 
sensions, her  power  assumed  a  new  vigour.  The  well  regulated 
condition  of  her  finances,  the  prosperity  of  her  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  respectable  state  of  her  marine,  all  con- 
curred to  diffuse  wealth  and  abundance  over  the  kingdom. 
The  abasement  of  the  House  of  Austria,  efiected  at  once  by  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia  and  the  Pyrenees,  together  with  the 
consolidation  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  federal  system  of 
the  Provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  put  the  last  climax  on  her 
glory,  and  secured  to  her  the  preponderance  in  the  political  scale 
of  Europe.     This  change  in  her  political  system  was  achieved 
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principally  by  the  two  great  statesmen.  Cardinals  Bichelieu  and 
Mazarin,  who,  by  drying  up  the  fountains  of  civil  dissensions, 
and  concentrating  the  reins  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernment, raised  that  monarchy  to  the  rank  which  its  position, 
its  population,  and  its  internal  resources,  had  assigned  it  among 
the  powers  of  the  Continent. 

Mazarin  left  the  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  state  to  Louis  XIV., 
who,  aided  by  the  counsels  and  assistance  of  the  famous  Col- 
bert, became  the  patron  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  and  finished 
the  work  which  was  begun  by  his  prime  minister.    Nothing 
could  eoual  the  ardour  which  inspired  that  prince  for  military 
fame.     France  would  have  been  prosperous  under  his  reign, 
and  respected  even  by  all  Europe,  had  ne  kept  nothing  else  in 
view  than  the  true  interests  and  happiness  of  his  people ;  but 
he  was  ambitious  of  that  sort  of  glory  which  is  the  scourge  of 
mankind, -die  glory  of  heroes  and  conquerors.     Hence  there  re- 
sulted a  long  series  of  wars,  which  exhausted  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  state,  and  introduced  a  new  change  in  its  po- 
litical system.     The  same  States  which  had  formerly  made 
common  cause  with  France  against  Austria,  now  combined 
against  the  former,  to  humble  that  gigantic  power  which  seemed 
to  threaten  their  liberty  and  independence. 
^      [In  these  alliances  tne  maritime  powers  voluntarily  took  part ; 
qik|»  having  less  fear  than  the  others  of  falling  under  the  yoke 
of -a  universal  monarchy,  they  joined  the  Confederates  merely 
for  the  protection  of  their  commerce — the  true  source  of  their 
influence  and  their  wealth.     They  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
equilibrium  system,  because  ^ey  perceived,  that  a  State  which 
could  command  the  greater  part  of  the  continental  coasts,  might 
in  many  ways  embarrass  their  commerce,  and  perhaps  become 
dangerous  to  their  marine.     They  soon  acquired  a  very  great 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  this  system,  by  the  subsidies  with 
which  from  time  to  time  they  furnished  the  States  of  the  Con- 
tinent.    From  this  period  the  principal  aim  of  European  ^oli^X 
was  their  finances  and  their  commercial  interests,  in  plafce  of 
religion,  which  had  been  the  grand  motive  or  pretext  for  the 
preceding  wars.     With  this  new  system  began  those  abuses  of 
commercial  privileges  and  monopolies,  prohibitions,  impost^' 
and  many  other  regulations,  which  acted  as  restraints  on  natural 
liberty,  and  became  the  scourge  of  future  generations.    It  ^^ 
then  that  treaties  of  commerce  first  appeared,  by  which  every 
trading  nation  endeavoured  to  procure  advantages  to  itself?  at 
the  expense  of  its  rivals ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  belligerenf 
powers  began  to  lay  restraints  and  interdicts  on  the  commerce 
of  neutral  States. 
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Bat  the  political  system  of  Europe  experienced  other  changes 
at  this  period.  Standing  armies  were  introduced,  alnd  augment- 
ed to  a  degree  that  proved  ruinous  both  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  finances  of  the  government,  which,  by  thia 
means,  was  rendered  more  and  more  dependent  on  those  otatesy 
whose  principal  object  was  commerce.  The  frequent  commu- 
nication between  foreign  courts,  which  the  policy  of  Richelieu 
had  rendered  necessary,  gave  occasion  for  envoys  and  resident 
ministers ;  whereas  formerly  scarcely  any  other  intercourse  was 
known,  except  by  extraordinary  embassies.] 

The  first  war  that  roused  the  European  powers,  was  thai 
which  Louis  XIV.  undertook  against  Spain,  to  enforce  the 
claims  which  he  advanced,  in  name  of  his  Queen  Maria  The- 
resa, over  several  provinces  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  espe- 
cially the  dutchies  of  Brabant  and  Limburg,  the  seigniories  of 
Mecnlin,  the  marquisate  of  Antwerp,  Upper  Gueldres,  the 
counties  of  Namur,  Hainault  and  Artois,  Cambray  and  Cam* 
bresis,  which  he  alleged  belonged  to  him,  in  virtue  of  the  jtLS 
devoltUioniSt  according  to  the  usage  of  that  country.  According 
to  that  right,  the  property  of  goods  passecl  to  the  children  of  the 
first  marriage,  when  their  parents  contracted  another.  Maria 
Theresa,  Queen  of  France,  was  the  daughter,  by  the  first  mar- 
riage of  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain ;  whereas  Charles  II.,  his 
successor  in  that  monarchy,  was  descended  of  the  second  mar- 
riage. Louis  XIV.  contended,-  that  from  the  moment  of  Philip's 
s^ond  marriage,  the  property  of  aU  the  countries,  which  were 
afiected  by  the  right  of  devolution^  belonged  to  his  Queen  ;  and 
that,  after  the  death  of  her  ^Either,^  that  Princess  should  enjoy 
the  succession.  In  opposition  to  these  claims  of  France,  the 
Spaniards  alleged,  that  the  right  of  aevolution,  being  founded 
merely  on  custom,  and  applicable  only  to  particular  successionsy 
could  not  be  opposed  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Spain,  which 
maintained  the  indivisibility  of  that  monarchy,  and  transferred  the 
whole  succession  to  Charles  II.  without  any  partition  whatever* 

In  course  of  the  campaign  of  1667,  the  French  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  such  as 
Bruges^  Furnes,  Armentieres,  Charleroi,  Binch,  Ath,  Toumay, 
Douay,  Couitray,  Oadenarde,  and  Lille ;  and  in  course  of  the 
following  winter,  they  got  possession  of  Franche-Comte.  The 
Pope  and  several  princes  having  volunteered  their  good  offices 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  proposed  a  congress  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle ;  but  the  principal  scene  of  the  negotiation  was  at  tho 
Hague,  wheza  Jf^s^  ^ent  the  Count  d'Estrades,  to  treat  sepa- 
nJbeij  with  ^>Mit||tos*<3reneraL  This  negotiation  was  greatly 
accelerated  W^fC^latmdus  Triple  Alliaace»  concluded  at  the 
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Ha^e  ld88,  between  Great  Britaia,  Sweden,  and  the  States- 
General.      By  the  tenns  of  this  treaty,  the  Allied  Powers  re- 
quired Louis  to  oiier  Spain  the  option,  either  to  leave  him  in 
possession  of  the  places  which  he  had  conquered,' during  the 
campaign  of  1667,  or  to  cede  to  him  either  the  dutchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, or  Franche-Comte  with  the  cities  of  Cambray,  Douay. 
Aire,  ot.  Omer,  and  Fumes,  with  their  dependencies.    The 
Spaniards  having  accepted  the  former  of  these  ahemalives,  the 
draught  of  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  France,  England,  and  the  States-General ;  and  this 
scheme  served  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  which  was  concluded 
at  Aix-la*Chapelle,  bet\i'een  France  anj  Spain  (May  2d  1668.) 
In  consideration  pf  the  restitutions  which  she  had  made  to  Spain, 
Fmnce  retained,  in  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  towns  of  Charleroi, 
BJnch,  Ath,  Douay,  Toumay,  Oudenarde,  Lille,  Armentieres, 
Counray,  Bergues,  and  Fumes,  with  their  bailiwicks  and  de- 
pendencies. 

This  peace  was  soon  followed  by  a  new  war,  which  Louis 
XIV.  undertook  against  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces. Wishing  to  be  avenged  on  the  Dutch,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  the  principd  authors  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  consult- 
ing only  his  own  propensity  for  war,  he  alleged,  tis  a  pretext, 
certain  insulting  medals  which  had  been  struck  in  Holland,  on 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  Triple  Alliance.*  In  vain 
did  the  States-General  oficr  him  every  satisfaction ;  he  persist- 
ed in  his  purpose  of  declaring  war ;  and  the  better  to  succeed  in 
his  design,  he  endeavoured  first  to  dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Colbert  de  Croissy,  whom  he  sent  to  England,  found  means  to 
detach  Charles  II.  from  the  alliance,  and  to  draw  him  over  to 
side  with  Louis  against  the  Republic.  The  same  success  at- 
tended the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  with  the  Court  of 
Stockholm.  Following  the  example  of  England,  the  Swedes 
renounced  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  joined  with  France.  Sev^ 
ral  princes  of  the  Empire,  sudi  as  the  Electoi  of  Cologne  and 
the  Bishop  of  Munster,  adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct.  The 
war  broke  out  in  1672;  and  so  rapid  were  the  conquests  oi 
Louis,  that  he  subdued  in  one  single  campaign  the  provinces  of 
Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  part  of  Holland.  He  would 
have  carried  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  if  the  Dutch  had  n(n  cut 
their  dikes  and  inundated  the  country. 

Alarmed  at  these  extraordinary  successes,  and  apprehending 
the  entire' subversion  of  the  Republic,  ^e  Emperor  Leopold  L 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Impc* 
rial  States,  leagued  in  their  favour,  and  marched  to  their  relief* 
¥he  Parliament  ^f  England  obliged  Charles  II.  ta  miJce  ip^^^ 
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With  tlie  Septtblic,  by  refiising  to  ftant  him  sttf^^s  (1674.) 
The  Elector  of  Cologne  and  the  Sishop  of«Munster  did  the 
same  thing.  Louis  XIV.  then  thought  proper  to  abandon  his 
coaquests  in  Holland ;  and  directed  his  principal  strength  against 
Spain  and  the  Grerraanic  States.  He  subdued  Franche-Comte 
in  the  spring  of  1674;  and  in  course  of  the  same  year,  the 
Prince  of  Conde  gained  the  battle  of  Senef.  In  the  following 
winter  Turenne  attacked  the  quarters  of  the  Imperialists  in 
Alsace,  and  chased  them  from  that  province,  in  spite  of  their 
superior  numbers*  ThM  great  general  was  slain  at  Saspach  in 
Ortenau  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  fighting  the  famous  battle 
with  Montecuculi  (11th  Aug.  1674.)  Next  year  Admiral  du 
Quesne  gained  two  naval  victories,  near  the  islands  of  Lipari 
and  Messina,  over  De  Ruyter,  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received. 

The  Swedes,  according  to  the  secret  articles  of  their  alliance 
with  Prance,  had  penetrated,  in  the  month  of  iTecember  1674, 
iQia  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  to  cause  a  diversio|>  against 
the  Elector  Frederic  William,  who  commanded  the  Imperial 
army  on  the  Rhine ;  but  the  Elector  surprised  them  by  forced 
inarches  at  Rathenow,  and  completely  routed  their  army  near 
Fehrbellin  (1676.)  The  Emperor  then  declared  war  against 
Sweden ;  and  the  Elector,  in  concert  with  the  princes  of  Bruns- 
wick,  the  ^^hop  of  Munster,  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  strip- 
ped the  Swedes  of  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions  in  the 
Empire. 

At  length,  in  the  years  1678-79,  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Nimeguen,  under  the  mediation  of  England.  Louis  XIV.  con- 
trived to  divide  the  allies,  and  to  make  a  separate  treaty  with 
the  Dutch,  by  which  he  restored  to  them  the  city  of  Maestricht, 
which  he  had  again  seised.  The  example  of  the  Dutch  Avas  fol- 
lowed by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  like  manner  signed  a  special 
treaty  with  France ;  in  virtue  of  which,  they  gave  up  to  her 
Franche-Gomt^,  with  several  cities  in  Flanders  and  Hainault, 
such  as  Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Conde,  Cambray,  Aire,  St* 
Omer,  Ypres,  Warwick,  Warneton,  Poperingen,  Bailleul,  Cas- 
sel,  Bavay,  and  Maubeuge,  with  their  dependencies.  The  peace 
of  Munster  (1648)  was  renewed  by  that  which  was  concluded 
at  Nimeguen,  between  France,  the  Empire,  and  the  Emperor. 
France,  on  renouncing'  her  right  to  a  ^rrison  in  Philipsburg, 
got  poMession  of  the  city  of  Friburg  in  Brisgaw,  but  refused  to 
restore  what  sbe  had  wrested  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  except 
oB  conditions  so  burdensome,  that  the  Duke ,  wouki  not  accept 
them,  and  preferred  to  abandon  the  repossession  of  his  datchy. 
As  to  the  peace  whjc^h  France  and  Sweden  had  negotiated  with 
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Denmark  and  her  allies  the  Princes  of  the  EmpiK,  it  was  re- 
newed by  different  special  treaties,  concluded  in  coorae  of  the 
year  1679. 

No  sooner  was  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  eoncluded,  than  there 
sprung  up  new  troubles,  known  by  the  name  of  the  TrofubUs  of 
the  Bunions.  Louis  XIV.,  whose  ambition  was  without  bounds, 
had  instituted  a  Chamber  of  Reunion^  in  the  parliament  of  Metz, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  terri- 
tories ceded  to  him  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  the  P3rrenees, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Nimeguen.  This  Chamber,  as  well  as  the 
Parliament  of  Besangon,  and  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Alsace, 
adjudged  to  the  King,  by  their  decree,  several  towns  and  seignio* 
ries,  as  being  fiefs  or  dependencies  of  Alsace ;  as  also  the  three 
bishoprics,  Franche-Comte,  and  the  territories  which  had  been 
ceded  to  him  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  King's^ views  were  principally  directed  to  Alsace.     He 
had  already  tendered  his  claims  on  this  province,  shortly  al^er 
the  peace  of  the  P3rrenees,  when  the  matter  had  been  referred 
to  the  decision  of  arbiters  chosen  by  the  Empei'or  himself.  The 
work  of  arbitration  was  not  far  advanced,  when  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Dutch  war,  in  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
pire were  both  implicated.     The  peace  of  Nimeguen  having 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Munster,  he  preferred  the  method  of  re- 
union to  that  of  arbitration,  for  reclaiming  his  alleged  rights. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  g[eneral  terms  in  which  the  cession  of 
Alsace  was  announced  in  the  seventy-third  and  seventy-fourth 
articles  of  the  said  treaty,  he  claimed  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  province,  and  obliged  the  immediate  states,  inclu- 
ded in  it,  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  to  do  him  fealty 
and  homage,  notwithstanding  the  reservations  which  the  eighty- 
seventh  article  of  the  same  treaty  had  stipulated  in  favour  of 
these  very  States.     M.  de  Louvois  appeared  before  Strasburg 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  summoned  that  city  to  sub- 
mit to  the  King.     Accordingly,  it  surrendered  by  capitulation 
on  the  dOth  September  1681.     These  reuniom  extended  also  to 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  French  seized,  among  others,  the 
cities  of  Courtmy,  Dixmude  and  Luxemburg. 

Louis  XIV.,  in  thus  taking  upon  himself  alone  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  treaties  of  peace,  could  not  bat  ofiend  the  power* 
interested  in  maintaining  them.     A  new  general  league  "^ns 

Projected  against  France,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  they  de- 
berated  on  the  means  of  setting  on  foot  an  Imperial  army ;  but 
the  want  of  unanimity  among  the  membefs  of  the  Germanic  bo- 
dy, the  troubles  in  Hungary,  which  were  immediately  succeed- 
ed by  a  war  with  the  Porte,  and  the  march  of  a  Turidsh  army 


00  Vienna,  ihrew  them  into  a  state  of  consternation,  and  pre* 
▼ented  the  Imperial  Diet  from  adopting  any  yigorous  resolution. 
Spain,  exhausted  by  protracted  wars,  and  abandoned  by  Eng* 
land  and  Holland,  was  quite  incapacitated  from  taking  arms. 
Nothing  else,  therefore,  remained  for  the  parties  concerned,  than 
to  have  recourse  to  negotiation.  Conferences  were  opened  at 
Frankfort,  which,  after  having  languished  for  fifteen  months  in 
that  city,  were  transferred  to  Katisbon,  whdre  a  truce  of  twenty 
years  was  signed  (15th  August  1684)  between  France  and  Spain; 
as  also  between  France,  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  By  the 
former  of  these  treaties,  Louis  retained  Luxemburg,  Boyines, 
and  Chimay,  with  their  dependencies ;  restoring  all  "die  places 
which  he  had  occupied  in  the  Netherlands  prior  to  die  20tn  Au- 
gust 16di.  As  to  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  Emperor, 
the  former  retained,  during  the  truce,  the  city  of  Strasburg,  and 
the  fort  of  Kehl,  besides  all  the  places  and  seigniories  which 
they  had  taken  possession  of,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  till  the  1st  of  August  1681.  In  all  the  places  that  were 
surrendered  to  him,  Louis  preserved  the  exercise  of  his  sever- 
eign  rights,  leaving  to  the  proprietors  or  seigniors  the  entire  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  and  revenues  belonging  to  their  territorial 
rights. 

It  was  nearly  about  this  same  time  that  Louis  XIV.  under- 
took to  extirpate  Calvijtism  from  France.  Incensed  against  the 
Protestants  by  the  old  chancellor  Letellier,  and  his  minister  Lou- 
▼ois,  the  chancellor's  son,  he  circumscribed,  by  repeated  declara- 
tions, the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  former 
edicts.  The  holding  of  general  synods  was  forbidden ;  the  two 
Chambers  were  suppressed ;  and  they  were  all,  without  excep- 
tion, debarred  from  exercising  any  public  function.  At  last, 
Louis  went  so  far  as  to  send,  immediately  after  the  truce  of  Ra- 
tisbon  (1684,)  dragoons  over  all  France,  to  endeavour,  as  was 
said,  to  convert  &e  Protestants  by  gentle  compulsion.  This 
measure  was  next  followed  by  the  famous  Edict  of  1685,  which 
revoked  that  of  Nantes,  pubushed  in  1598,  and  that  of  Nismes 
in  1629.  All  exercise  of  their  religion — all  assemblies  for  wor- 
ship, even  in  the  house,  were  forbidden  to  the  Protestants,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Their  churches 
wfite  ordered  to  be  demolished.  Parents  were  enjoined  to  have 
their  children  baptized  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  bring  then^ 
Up  in  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  ministers  were  banished, 
and  the  other  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  depart  the  country, 
under  pain  of  the  galleys  for  men,  and  imprisonment  and  confis- 
cation for  women.  The  rigour  of  these  prohibitions,  however, 
did  not  prevent  a  vast  nraltitude  of  the  French  Protestants  from 
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removing  to  foreign  countries,  and  transferring  the  scat  of  theiir 
industry  to  Gennany,  England,  and  Holland.     • 

This  blindfold  zeal  for  religion,  however,  did  not  hinder  Louis 
from  vigorously  supporting  the  rights  of  his  crown  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Among  the  different  dis- 
putes that  arose  between  him  and  the  Popes,  that  which  regard- 
ed theprerogative  of  Regale  deserves  to  be  particularly  remark- 
ed. The  King,  by  declarations  issued  ir>  1673  and  1675,  having 
extended  that  right  to  all  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  within 
the  kingdom,  the  bishops  of  Aleth  and  Pamiers,  who  pretended 
to  be  exempt  from  it,  applied  to  the  Pope,  claiming  his  protection. 
Innocent  XI.  interposed,  by  vehement  briefs  which  he  addressed 
to  the  King  in  favour  of  the  bishops.  This  induced  J^ouis  to 
convoke  an  assembly  of  the  French  clerg}*-,  in  whicn,  besides 
the  extension  of  the  Regale,  he  caused  them  to  draw  up  the  four 
famous  propositions,  which  are  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  Gallican  Church.  These  propositions  were,  (1.) 
That  the  power  of  the  Pope  extends  only  to  things  spiritual,  and 
has  no  concern  with  temporal  matters.  (2.)  That  the  authorit}'' 
of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  affairs  is  subordinate  to  a  general  coun- 
cil. (3.)  That  it  is  even  limited  by  the  canons,  the  customs, 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Gallican  Church.  (4.) 
That  in  matters  of  faith  the  Pope's  authority  is  not  infallible. 

The  truce  which  had  been  concluded  tor  twenty  years  at  Ra- 
tisbon,  continued  only  four ;  at  the  end  of  which  Louis  again 
took  up  arms.  He  pretended  to  have  got  information,  that  the 
Emperor  Leopold  only  waited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  the  Turks,  to  make  war  upon  him ;  and  he  thence  inferred, 
that  prudence  required  him  rather  to  anticipate  his  enemy,  than 
allow  himself  to  be  circumvented.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
he  cited  the  treaty  concluded  at  Augsburg  in  1686,  between  the 
Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  States-General,  Sweden,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  principal  States  of  the  Empire,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  France.  Louis 
wished  moreover  to  enforce  the  claims  which  the  Dutchess  of 
Orleans,  his  sister-in-law,  alleged  to  the  succession  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. That  princess  was  the  sister  of  Charles,  the  last  Elector 
Palatine,  of  the  family  of  Simmem,  \Vho  died  in  1685.  She 
did  not  dispute  the  fiefs  with  her  brother's  successor  in  tfce 
Electorate  ;  she  claimed  the  freeholds,  which  comprehended  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Palatinate ;  while  the  new  Elector, 
Philip  William,  of  the  family  of  Neuburg,  maintained  that,  ac- 
r*ording  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  Germany,  the  entire  succes- 
sion belonged  to  him,  without  any  partition  whatever. 

Besides  these  motives  which  Louis  XIV.  set  forth  in  a  long 
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* 
festo,  there  was  another  which  he  kept  concealed^  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  to  prevent  the  expedition  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Stddtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  was  prefaring 
to  send  to  England,  &gainst  James  II.  his  brother-in-law,  who 
had  become  odious  to  the  whole  English  nation.  It  was  of  great 
importance  for  France  to  maintain,  on  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  prince  whom  she  protected,  and  who  would  always  es- 
pouse her  interests ;  while  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  if  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  declared  enemy  of  Louis,  and  the  author 
of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  should  succeed  in  uniting  the  crown 
of  England  to  the  stadtholdership,  he  would  not  fail  to  employ 
this  new  influence,  and  turn  the  combined  force  of  both  states 
against  France.  The  only  method  of  preventing  an  event  so 
prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  that  kingdom  would^have  been, 
doubtless,  to  equip  an  expedition,  ^nd  pitch  his  camp  on  the 
frontiers  of  Holland.  The  Court  of  France  knew  this  well,  and 
vet  they  contented  themselves  with  sending  an  army  to  the 
bhine,  which  took  possession  of  Philipsburg,  Mayence,  and  the 
whole  Palatinate,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  Electorate  of  Treves 
(Sept.  and  Oct.  1688.)  Louvois,  the  French  minister  who  di- 
rected these  operations,  had  flattered  himself  that  the  Dutch, 
when  they  beheld  the  war  breaking  out  in  their  vicinity,  would 
not  dare  to  taks  any  part  in  the  troubles  of  England.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  deceived ;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  supported  by  the 
Dutch  fleet,  eflected  a  landing  in  England  (16th  November  16^.) 
The  revolution  there  was  soon  completed,  by  the  dethronement 
of  James  II. ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  ending  where  he  should  have 
begun,  then  declared  war  against  the  States-General.  This 
mistaken  policy  of  the  French  minister  became  the  true  source  of 
all  the  subsequent  reverses  that  eclipsed  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  powerful  league  was  now  formed  against  France,  which 
was  joined  successively  by  the  Emperor,  the  Empire,  Englaqd, 
Holland,  Spain  and  Savoy  (168d.)  Louis  XI V.,  in  order  to 
make  head  against  these  formidable  enemies,  recalled  his  troops 
from  those  places  which  they  occupie^^  the  Palatinate,  and  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Rhine  ;  but'  in  withoRwing  them,  he  ordered 
a  great  number  of  the  #wns  to  be  burnt  to  ashes,  and  laid  waste 
the  whole  country.  By  this  barbarity,  which  circumstances  by 
no  means  called  lor,  he  only  aggravated  the  hatred  and  increased 
the  ardour  of  his  enemies.  War  was  commenced  by  sea  and 
land ;  in  Italy,  Spain,  Ireland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  the 
Rhine.  Louis  supported  it  nobly  against  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
now  combined  against  him.  His  armies  were  victorious  every 
where.  Marshu  Luxembourg  signalized  himself  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Flandersi  by  the  victories  which  he  gained  over,  the 
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allies  at  Fleuras  (1st  July  1690,)  Steinkirk  (3d  Aug.  1602,)  anc 
Landen  or  Nerwinden  (29th  July  1693.)  In  Italy.  Marshal  Ca 
tinat  gained  the  battle  of  Sta^&rda  (18th  Aug.  1690,)  and  Mar 
saglia  ('4th  Oct.  1693)  over  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  naval 
glory  of  France  was  well  supported  by  the  Count  de  Tourville 
at  the  battles  of  Beachy-head  (10th  July  1690,)  and  La  Hogue 
(29th  May  1692.) 

i  However  brilliant  the  success  of  her  arms  might  be,  the  pro- 
digious efforts  which  the  war  required  could  not  but  exhaust 
France,  and^ake  her  anxious  for  the  return  of  peace.  Besides, 
Louis  XIV.  foresaw  the  approaching  death  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain ;  and  it  was  of  importance  for  him  to  break  the  grand 
alliance  as  soon  as  possible;  as  one  of  its  articles  secured  the 
succession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  Emperor  a^d  his 
descendants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  King  of  France.  In  this 
case,  he  wished,  for  his  own  interest,  to  give  every  facility  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  ;  and  by  the  treaty  which  he  conclude 
separately  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  granted  that  Prince,  be 
sides  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughte: 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  privilege  of  royal  honours  foi 
his  ambassadors.  This  treaty,  concluded  at  Turin  (29ih  Aug. 
1696,)  was  a  preliminary  to  the  general  peace,  signed  at  Rys- 
wick,  between  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland  (20th  Sept. 
1697.)  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  consented  to  make 
mutual  restitutions.  France  even  restored  to  Spain  all  the  towns 
and  territories  which  she  had  occupied  in  the  Low  Countries, 
by  means  of  the  reunions ;  with  the  exception  of  eighty-two 
places,  mentioned  in  a  particular  list,  as  being  dependencies  of 
fCharlemont,  Maubeuge,  and  other  places  ceded  by  the  preceding 
treaties.  Peace  between  France,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Empire 
was  also  signed  at  Rjrswick.  The  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Nimeguen  were  there  renewed ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Reunion  at  Metz,  and  of  the  Sovereign  Courts  at  Besan- 
9on  and  Brisach,  were  rescinded  and  annulled.  Louis  XIV. 
engaged  to  restore  to  t^  Empire  all  that  he  had  appropriated  to 
himself,  by  means  of  tR  reunions,  either  before  or  during  the 
war;  that  is  to  say,  all  places  situatedilr  acquired  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Alsace.  The  city  of  Strasburg  was  ceded  to  France, 
by  a  particular  article  of  the  treaty ;  but  3ie  fortress  of  Kehl,  the 
cities  of  Friburg,  Brisach,  and  Philipsburg,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Emperor.  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  son  of  Charles 
v.,  was  reinstated  in  his  dutchy,  without  any  other  reservation 
than  that  of  Saar-Louis,  and  the  city  and  psefecture  of  Longwy* 
As  to  the  claims  of  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  on  the  Palatinate, 
iboy  wore  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  mad  the 
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King  of  Fiance ;  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope, 
should  these  two  Sovereigns  happen  to  differ  in  opinion. 

The  peace  of  Rvswick  was  followed  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  which  embioiled  Europe  afresh,  and  occasioned 
considerable  changes  in  its  political  state.  Charles  II.  King  of 
Spain,  son  of  Philip  lY.,  and  last  male  descendant  of  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  having  neither  son,  nor  daughter, 
nor  brother,  the  Spanish  monarchy,  according  to  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  kingdom,  which  fixed  the  succession  in  the  cognate 
liney  appeared  to  belong  to  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  France, 
eldest  sister  of  Charles,  and  to  the  children  of  her  marriage  with 
Louis  XIV.  To  this  title  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  opposed  her 
express  renunciation,  inserted  in  her  marriage-contract,  and  con- 
nrmed  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but  the  French  maintained, 
that  that  renunciation  was  null,  and  that  it  could  not  prejudice 
the  children  of  the  Queen,  who  held  their  right,  not  from  their 
mother,  but  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Spain. 

Admitting  the  validity  of  the  Queen's  renunciation,  the  lineal 
order  fixed  the  Spanish  succession  on  her  younger  sister,  Mar- 
garet Theresa,  who  had  married  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  and 
feft  an  only  daughter,  Maria  Antoinette,  spouse  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  mother  of  Joseph  Ferdinand,  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria. 

The  Emperor,  who  wished  to  preserve  the  Spanish  monarchy 
in  his  own  family,  availed  himself  of  the  renunciation  which  he 
had  exacted  from  his  daughter,,  the  Archdutchess  Maria  Antoi- 
nette, when  she  married  Maximilian,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to 
appear  as  a  candidate  himself,  and  advance  the  claims  of  his 
mother,  Maria  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  King  of  Spain,  and 
aunt  of  Charles  II.  He  alleged,  that  the  Spanish  succession 
had  been  secured  to  this  latter  Princess,  both  by  her  marriage- 
contract,  and  by  the  testaments  of  the  Kings  of  Spain ;  and  as  ' 
he  had  two  sons,  the  Archdukes  Joseph  and  Charles,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  he  destined 
the  elder  for  the  Imperial  throne  and  the  States  of  Austria,  and 
the  younger  for  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

These  different  claims  having  excited  apprehensions  of  a  ge- 
neral war,  England  and  Holland,  from  a  desire  to  prevent  it, 
drew  up  a  treaty  of  partition,  in  concert  with  Louis  AlV.  (11th 
Oct  1698,)  in  virtue  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  se- 
cured to  Joseph  Ferdinand,  in  case  of  the  death  of  Charles  11. ; 
while  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  ports  of  Tusca* 
ny,  the  marquisate  of  Finale,  and  the  province  of  Guipuscoa* 
were  reserved  to  the  Dauphin  of  France.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  son  to  the  Emperor,  was  to  have  the  dutchy  of  Milan* 
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Althoufffa  tlie  Eing  of  Spain  disam>roYed  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as 
it  admitted  a  partition,  nevertheless,  in  his  will,  he  recognised 
the  Prince  of  Bavaria  as  his  successor  in  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

A  premature  death  having  firustrated  all  the  high  expectations 
of  that  prince,  the  powers  who  had  concluded  the  first  treaty  of 
partition  drew  up  a  second,  which  was  signed  at  London  (March 
13, 1700.)  According  to  this,  the  Archduke  Charles,  youngest 
son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  was  destined  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  They  awarded  to  the  Dauphin  the 
dutchy  of  Lorraine,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
the  province  of  Guipuscoa ;  assigning  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
the  dutchy  of  Milan  in  exdiange.  Louis  XIV.  used  every  effort 
to  hare  this  new  treaty  of  partition  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  He  sent  thither  the  Marquis  V  illars,  who,  after  having 
been  \omg  amused  widi  yague  promises,  failed  entirely  in  his 
negotiation ;  and  the  Emperor,  whose  main  object  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  Court  of  Madrid,  lost  the  only  favourable  moment 
which  might  have  fixed  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
in  his  family,  with  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  principal 
Courts  of  Europe. 

At  Madrid,  this  affair  took  a  turn  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Charles  II., 
following  the  counsels  of  his  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Porto- 
carrero,  and  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  and  of 
the  most  eminent  theologians  and  lawyers  in  his  kingdom,  de- 
tennined  to  make  a  second  will,  in  which  he  recognised  the 
rights  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  sister ;  and  declared,  that  as 
the  renunciation  of  that  princess  had  been  made  solely  to  pre- 
vieat  the  union  of  Spain  with  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  mo- 
tive ceased  on  transferring  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  one  of  tho 
younger  sons  of  the  Dauphin.  Accordingly,  he  nominated  Phi- 
lip of  Anjou,  die  Dauphin's  second  son,  neir  to  his  whole  do- 
minions ;  in  case  of  his  death,  the  Duke  of  Berri,  his  younger 
brother ;  next,  the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  lastly,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy ;  expressly  forbidding  all  partition  of  the  monarchy. 

Charles  II.  having  died  on  the  1st  of  November  following, 
the  Junta,  or  Council  of  Regency,  which  he  had  appointed  by 
his  will,  sent  to  Louis  XIV.,  praying  him  to  accede  to  the  set- 
tlement of  their  late  King,  and  five  up  his  grandson  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The  same  courier  had  orders  to 
pass  on  to  Vienna,  in  case  of  a  refusal  on  his  part,  and  make 
the  same  o8er  to  the  Archduke.  The  Court  of  France  then 
assembled  a  Grand  Council,  in  which  they  held  a  deliberation 
as  to  what  step  it  was  best  to  adopt,  in  an  affair  which  so  nearly 
cMocemei  the  general  repose  of  Europe.    The  result  of  thus 
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ConncS  was,  that  they  onght  to  accede  to  the  will  of  Charles 
II.,  and  renounce  the  advantages  which  the  second  treaty  of 
partition  held  out  to  France.  It  was  alleged,  as  the  reason  of 
this  resolution,  that  by  revising  to  accept  the  will,  Louis  must 
either  abandon  altogether  his  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, or  undertake  an  expensire  war  to  obtain  by  conquest 
what  the  treaty  of  partition  assigned  him ;  without  being  able, 
in  this  latter  case,  to  reckon  on  &e  effectual  co-operation  of  the 
two  maritime  courts. 

Louis  XIV.  having  therefore  resolved  to  accede  to  the  will, 
Philip  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed  King  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  Madrid  on  the  14di  of  April  1701. 
Most  of  the  European  powers,  such  as  the  States  of  Italy,  Sw^ 
den,  England,  Holland,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  ac- 
knowledged Philip  V. ;  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  even  concluded  treaties  of  alliance  with  him.  More- 
oyer,  the  situation  of  political  afiairs  in  Grermany,  Hungary,  and 
the  North  was  such,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  (6r  Louif^ 
XIV.,  with  prudent  management,  to  preserve  the  Spanish  crown 
on  the  head  of  his  grandson ;  but  he  seemed,  as  if  on  purpose, 
to  do  every  thing  to  raise  all  Europe  against  him.  It  was  al- 
leged, that  he  aimed  at  the  chimerical  project  of  universal  mo- 
narchy, and  the  union  of  France  with  Spain.  Instead  of  trying 
to  do  away  this  supposition,  he  ^ve  it  additional  force,  by 
issuing  letters-patent  in  favour  of  Philip,  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  departing  for  Spain,  to  the  effect  of  preserving  his  rights 
to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Dutch  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  to  see  the  French  making  encroachments  on  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  which  they  regarded  as  their  natural  barrier  a- 
gainst  France ;  the  preservation  of  which  appeared  to  be  equally 
interesting  to  England. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  in  Louis  XIV.  to  give  these  ma- 
ritime powers  some  security  on  this  point^who,  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  William  Prince  of  Change  to  tne  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
held  as  it  were  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  Europe.  Without 
being  swayed  by  this  consideration,  he  obtained  authority  from 
the  Council  of  Madrid,  to  introduce  a  French  amy  into  the  Spa- 
nish Netherlands ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  Dutch  troops,  who 
were  quartered  in  various  places  of  the  Netherlands,  according 
to  a  stipulation  with  the  late  King  of  Spain,  were  disarmed.  This 
circumstance  became  a  poweri^  motive  for  King  William  to 
rouse  the  States-General  against  France.  He  found  some  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  drawing  over  the  British  Parliament  to  his 
views,  as  a  great  majority  in  that  House  were  averse  to  mingle 
m  the  quarrels  of  the  Continent ;  but  the  death  of  James  II.  al- 
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ired  die  minds  and  inctinationa  of  the  English.  Louis  XiV 
aving  fonneTly  acknowtedeed  the  boo  of  that  prince  as  King  o 
rieat  Britain,  the  English  Parliament  had  no  longer  anr  Iwsi 
ttion  in  joining  the  Dutch,  and  the  other  enemies  of  Fnnce 
b  new  and  powerful  league  was  formed  against  Loui*.  Th 
Emperor,  England,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Empire,  th 
'tings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a 
lined  it  in  succession.  The  allies  engaged  to  restore  to  Aui 
:ia,  ihe  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  Idn^ 
om  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  porta  of  Tuscany ;  and  nevt 
I  permit  the  union  of  France  with  Spain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Louis  for  some  time  mail 
kined  the  glory  and  superiority  of  his  arms,  notwithstandin 
le  vast  number  of  adversaries  he  had  to  oppose.  It  was  ni 
ntii  the  campaign  of  1704  that  fortune  abandoned  him  ;  whe 
oe  leverae  was  only  succeeded  by  another.  The  Duke  < 
larlborou^  and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  Marshal  de  Tallard  i 
lochstAt  or  Blenheim,  (Aug.  13,)  where  he  lost  tlnrty  thousan 
len,  and  was  himself  carri^  prisoner  to  England.  This  disaJ 
;r  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the  French  pot 
jssions  beyond  the  Khine.  The  battle  which  Marlboroug 
ained  (May  23, 1706)  at  Ramilliea  In  Brabant  was  not  less  dii 
strous;  it  secured  to  the  allies  the  conquest  of  the  greate 
art  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  to  increase  these  misfortune! 
larshal  de  Marsin  lost  the  famous  battle  of  Turin  agaim 
'rince  Eugene  (Sept.  7,}  which  obliged  the  French  troope  t 
vacuate  iMty.  The  battle  which  was  fought  at  Oudenarde  ii 
landers  (July  11,  1708)  was  not  so  decisive.  Both  side 
lught  with  equal  advantage;  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  wb 
■as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army,  having  quitiei 
le  Held  of  battle  during  the  night,  contrary  to  the  advice  o 
endome,  Marlborough  made  this  an  occasion  for  claiming  thi 

At  length  the  dreadful  winter  of  1709,  and  the  battle  o 
lalplaquet,  which  Marlborough  gained  overVillars  (SepL  11,' 
educed  France  to  the  greatest  distress,  and  brought  Louis  un 
SI  the  necessity  of  suing  for  peace,  and  even  descending  tt 
le  most  humiliating  conditions.  M.  de  Torcy,  his  minister  foi 
ireign  affairs,  was  despatched  to  the  Hague ;  end,  among  t 
umber  of  preliminary  articles,  he  agreed  to  make  restitution  ol 
il  the  conquests  which  the  French  had  made  since  the  peace  ol 
lunster.  He  consented  to  surrender  the  city  of  Strasbui^,  and 
snceforth  to  possess  Alsace  according  to  the  literal  terms  oi 
le  treatr  of  Munster ;  the  throne  of  Siwin  was  reserved  foi 
le  archuuke ;  and  Louis  consented  to  aoandon  the  interests  ol 
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Philip.  But  the  allies,  rendered  haughty  by  their  tuccess,  de- 
mancied  of  the  King  that  he  should  oblige  his  grandson  volun* 
tarily  to  surrender  his  crown,  otherwise  they  woald  compel  him 
by  force  of  arms,  and  that  within  the  short  space  of  two  months. 
The  conferences,  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  Hague 
to  Grertniydenberg,  were  consequently  broken  off,  and  the  war 
continued. 

In  this  critical  state  of  things,  two  unexpected  events  happened, 
which  changed  the  face  of  afiairs;  and  Louis  XIV.,  far  from 
being  constrained  to  submit  to  the  articles  of  the  pieliminaries 
at  GertTuydenberg,  saw  himself  even  courted  by  England,  and 
in  a  condition  to  dictate  the  law  to  several  of  the  powers  that 
were  leagued  against  him.  The  Emperor  Joseph  I.  died  (April 
11th  1711)  without  leaving  any  male  offspring.  His  brother  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  now 
obtained  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  became  heir  of  all  the  States 
belonging  to  the  Grerman  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  equilibrium  could  not 
possibly  admit  the  same  prince  to  engross  likewise  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy.  This  event  was  coupled  with  another,  rela- 
tive to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  ministry  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  Whigs,  who  had  been  the 
ruling  party  since  the  Revolution  of  1689,  were  suddenly  sup- 

Slanted  by  the  Tories.  This  overthrow  brought  the  Duke  of 
larlborough  into  disgrace,  who  had  long  stood  at  the  head  of 
afiiiirs  in  England,  as  chief  of  the  Whig  faction.  Queen  Anne» 
who  stood  in  awe  of  him,  found  no  other  expedient  for  depriving 
him  of  his  influence,  than  to  make  peace  .with  France.  L'Abb^ 
Gualtier,  who  resided  at  London  in  quality  of  almoner  to  the 
ambassador  of  Charles  of  Austria,  was  despatched  by  her  Ma- 
jesty to  France,  to  make  the  fint  overtures  of  peace  to  Louis.  A 
secret  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  between  the  two  Courts,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  preliminary  treaty  signed  at  London 
(October  8th  1711.) 

A  congress  was  opened  at  Utrecht,  with  the  view  of  a  general 
pacification.  The  conferences  which  took  place  there,  after  the 
month  of  February  1712,  met  with  long  interruptions;  both  on 
account  of  the  disinclination  of  several  of  the  allied  powen  for 
peace,  and  because  of  the  matters  to  be  separately  treated  be- 
tween France  and  En^and,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
general  negotiation.  The  battle  of  Denain,  which  Marshal  Vil- 
hrs  gained  over  the  Earl  of  AAemarle  (July  S4,)  he^ed  to  ren* 
der  the  allies  more  tractaUe.  Peace  was  signed  at  TTtrecht  in 
the  month  of  April  1713,  between  France  and  the  chief  bsllige* 
rent  powers.    The  Emperor  alone  refused  to  take  part  in  it»  as ' 

a* 
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he  could  not  lesolre  to  abandon  hia  claims  to  the  Spaniah 
monarchy. 
|£        ]\.'\  The  grand  aim  of  England  in  that  transaction,  was  to  limit 

the  overwhelming  power  of  France ;  for  this  purpose  she  took 
4T1        T«  care,  in  that  treaty,  to  establish  as  a  fundamenUd  and  inviolable 

I  \  "t  law,  the  clause  which  ordained  that  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 

\    \  Spain  never  should  be  \inited.     To  efiect  uiis,  it  was  neceasary 

{    -  that  Philip  of  Anjou  should  formally  renounce  his  right  to  the 

crown  of  France ;  while  his  brother  the  Duke  de  Berri,  aa  well 
''^        r|    -s  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  do  the  same  in  regard  to  the 

It  i    ,  claims  which  they  might  advance  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

'  I    .  The  deeds  of  these  renunciations,  drawn  up  and  signed  m 

,.         'i  France  and  in  Spain,  in  presence  of  the  Engbsh  ambassadors, 

^*         \j  were  inserted,  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  as  were  also  the  letters* 

[ '  patent  which  revoked  and  annulled  those  that  Louis  had  given, 

, ;    .  for  preserving  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  succession 

I  of  tne  French  crown.    Louis  XIV.  promised  for  himself,  his 

*     I  heirs  and  successors,  never  to  attempt  either  to  prevent  or  elude 

the  effect  of  these  renunciations ;  and  failing  the  descendants 
[^  of  Philip,  the  Spanish  succession  was  secured  to  the  Duke 

[    '  of  Savoy,  his  male  descendants,  and  the  other  princes  of  his 

family,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  French  princes. 
Another  fundamental  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  declared, 
j  that  no  province,  city,  fortress  or  place,  in  the  Spanish  Nethe^ 

f  lands,  should  ever  be  ceded,  transferred,  or  grant^  to  the  crown 

of  France ;  nor  to  any  prince  or  princess  of  French  extraction, 
under  sn^  title  whatever.    These  provinces,  designed  to  serre 
t  as  a  barrier  for  the  Low  Countries  against  France,  were  ad- 

judged to  the  Emperor  and  the  House  of  Austria,  together  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  ports  of  Tuscany,  and  the  dutehy  of 
Milan ;  and  as  the  Emperor  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Spanisn  Netherlands  ahould  remain  as  a  dcnposit 
in  the  hands  of  the  States-General,  until  that  prince  should  ar- 
range  with  them  respecting  the  barrier-towns.  The  same  stipu* 
lation  was  made  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  French  Nether- 
>  \  lands  which  Louis  had  ceded  in  fiivour  of  the  Emperor ;  such 

as  Menin,  Toumay,  Fumes,  and  Fumes- Ambacht,  the  fortress 
of  Kenock,  Ypres,  and  their  dependencies. 

England,  in  particular,  obtained  by  this  treaty  various  and 
considerable  advantages.  Louis  XI V.  withdrew  his  protection 
>  from  the-  Pretender,  and  engaged  never  to  give  him  harbour  in 
France.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was 
guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  They  agreed  to  raze  the 
fortifications  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  which  had  ao  much  excited 
Che  jealousy  of  England ;  while  France  Ukewise  ceded  to  her 
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Hudaon's  Bay,  and  Straits,  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher*  NoTa 
Scoda,  and  Mewfoondland  m  America.  Spain  ga^e  np  6ib« 
raltar  and  Minorca,  both  of  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
English  during  the  war;  they  secured  to  her,  besides,  for  tnirty 
3rear8,  the  priyQege  of  furnishing' negroes  for  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

The  King  of  Prussia  obtained  the  Spanish  part  of  Gueldres, 
with  the  city  of  that  name,  and  the  disdict  of  Kessel,  in  lieu  of 
the  principslity  of  Orange,  which  was  given  to  France ;  though 
he  had  claims  to  it  as  the  heir  of  William  III.  King  of  England. 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  adjudged  to  the  Duke  of  Saroy,  to 
be  possessed  by  him  and  his  male  descendants ;  and  they  con- 
firmed to  him  the  grants  which  the  Emperor  had  made  mm,  of 
that  part  of  the  dutdiy  of  Milan  which  had  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  as  also  Alexandria,  Valencia,  the  Lumelline,  and  the 
Valley  of  Sessia.  Finally,  Sardinia  was  reserved  for  die  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  the  ally  oi  France  in  that  war. 

As  the  Emperor  had  not  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
war  was  continued  between  him  and  France.  Mandial  ViUars 
took  Landau  and  Friburg  in  Brisgaw ;  afterwards  a  conference 
took  place  between  him  and  Prince  Eugene  at  Sastadt  New 
preliminaries  were  there  drawn  up ;  and  a  congress  was  opened 
at  Baden  in  Switzerland,  where  a  definitive  peace  was  signed 
(Sept.  7th  1714)  The  former  treaties, since  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, were  there  renewed.  The  Elect<»r8  of  Cologne  and  Ba- 
varia, who  had  been  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  deprived 
of  their  estates,  were  Uiere  fully  re-established.  Sardinia,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Ekctor  of  Bavaria,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  remained  in  possessitm  of  the  Emperor,  who  likewise 
recovered  Brisach  and  Friburg  in  Brisgaw,  instead  of  Landau 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France. 

Louis  XrV.  did  not  long  survive  this  latter  treaty.  Never 
did  any  sovereign  patronize  literature  and  the  fine  arts  like  him* 
Many  celebrated  academies  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  owe  their  origin  to  his  auspices,  such  as  the  Acad«ny 
of  Inscriptions,  Belles-Lettres,  Sciences,  Painting,  and  Archi- 
tecture. His  reign  was  illustrious  for  eminent  men,  and  talents 
of  every  description,  wHich  were  honoured  and  encouraged  by 
him.  He  even  extended  his  &vour  to  the  philosophers  and  lit- 
erati of  foreign  countries.  This  prince  has  been  reproached  for 
his  two  fn^eat  partiality  to  the  Jesuits,  his  confessors,  and  for 
the  high  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  dispute  between 
the  Jansenists  and  the  Molinists,  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
Bull  Unigerdha^  *  approved  by  the  clergy,  and  pubUshed  by  the 
King  as  a  law  of  the  state  over  all  France.    This  iUustrioiia' 
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Prince  ended  his  days  after  a  reign  of  seventy-two  years,  fertile 
in  great  events  ;  he  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  great  grand- 
son, Louis  XV.,  who  was  only  five  years  of  age  when  he  mount- 
ed the  throne  (Sept.  1,  1714.) 

In  the  course  of  this  period,  several  memorahle  events  hap- 
pened in  Germany.  The  Emperor,  Leopold  I.,  having  assem- 
bled a  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  to  demand  subsidies  against  the  Turks, 
and  to  settle  certain  matters  which  the  preceding  Diet  had  left 
undecided,  the  sittings  of  that  assembly  were  continued  to  the 
»         .<•  '.  present  time,  without  ever  having  been  declared  permanent  by 

•  I    ^  any  formal  law  of  the  Empire.     The  peace  of  Westphalia,  had 

!    '  instituted  an  eighth  Electorate  for  the  Palatine  branch  of  Wit- 

tlesbach ;  the  Emperor,  Leopold  L,  erected  a  ninth,  in  favour  of 

J  the  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  first  Elec- 

tor of  this  family,  known  by  the  name  of  Brunswick-Luneburg, 
or  Hanover,  was  the  Duke  Ernest  Augustus,  whom  the  Em- 
peror invested  in  his  new  dignity,  to  descend  to  his  heirs-male, 

« .  ^  on  account  of  his  engaging  to  furnish  Austria  with  supplies  in 

J  money  and  troops,  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

*l  This  innovation  met  with  decided  opposition  in  the  Empire. 

{    i  Several  of  the  Electors  were  hostile  to  it ;  and  the  whole  body 

l]  of  Princes  declared,  that  the  new  Electorate  was  prejudicial  to 

their  dignity,  and  tended  to  introduce  an  Electoral  Ob'garchy. 

,j  The   Duke  of   Brunsvrick-Wolffenbuttel  especially   protested 

!  against  the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  younger  branch 

of  his  House  over  the  elder,  in  spite  of  family  compacts,  and  the 
right  of  primogeniture  established  in  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

[    '  A  confederacy  was  thus  formed  against  the  ninth  Electorate. 

The  allied  Princes  resolved,  in  an  assembly  held  at  Nuremberg, 
to  raise  an  army,  and  apply  to  the  powers  that  had  guaranteed 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia.     France  espoused  the  quarrel  of  these 
Princes ;  she  concluded  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  subsidy  against  the  ninth  Electorate,  and  declared, 
before  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  that  she  regarded  this  innovation 
as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.     In  course  of  time, 
however,  these  animosities  were  allayed.     The  Princes  recog- 
nised the  ninth  Electorate,  and  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Elector  took  place  in  1708.     A  decree  was  passed  at  the  Diet, 
which  annexea  a  clause  to  his  admission,  that  the  Catholic  Elec- 
tors should  have  the  privilege  of  a  castinsf  vote,  in  cases  where 
the  number  of  Protestant  Electors  should  happen  to  equal  that 
of  the  Catholics.    By  the  same  decree,  die  King  c^  Bohemia, 
who  had  formerly  never  been  admitted  but  at  the  election  of  the 
Emperors,  obtained  a  voice  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Electoral  College,  on  condition  of  his  paying,  m  time 
coming,  an  Electoral  quota  for  the  Idngdom  of  Bohemia. 
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The  Imperial  ciq^italations  asmimed  a  form  entirely  new,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  A  diflference  had  for- 
merly  existed  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  on  this 
important  article  of  public  law.  They  regarded  it  as  a  thing 
illegal,  that  the  Electors  alone  should  claim  the  right  of  drawing 
up  the  capitulations ;  and  they  maintained,  with  much  reason, 
that  before  these  compacts  should  have  the  force  of  a  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  Empire,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have 
the  deliberation  and  consent  of  the  whole  Diet.  The  Princes, 
therefore,  demanded,  that  there  should  be  laid  before  the  Diet  a 
scheme  of  perpetual  capitulation,  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  Elec- 
tors on  every  new  election.  That  question  had  already  been 
debated  at  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  and  sent  back  by  it  for 
the  decision  of  the  Diet.  There  it  became  the  subject  of  lonff 
discussion ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  interregnum,  which  followed 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  that  the  principal  points  of 
the  perpetual  capitulation  were  finally  settled.  The  pum  then 
agreed  to  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  capitulation,  wnich  they 
prescribed  to  Charles  VI.  and  his  successors.  Among  other 
articles,  a  clause  was  inserted  regarding  the  election  of  along  of 
the  Romans.  This,  it  was  agreed,  should  never  take  place 
during  the  Emperor's  life,  except  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity ; 
and  mat  the  proscription  of  an  elector,  prince,  or  state  of  the 
Empire,  should  never  take  place,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Diet,  and  observing  the  formalities  enjoined  by  the  new  capi- 
tulation. 

Three  Electoral  families  of  the  Empire  were  raised  to  the 
royal  dignity ;  viz.  those  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg.  Augustus  11.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  was  elected  to 
the  throne  of  Poland ;  a  dignity  which  was  afterwards  conferred, 
also  by  election,  on  his  son  Augustus  III.  That  change  of  re- 
ligion did  not  prevent  the  Electors  of  Saxony  from  remaining 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire, as  they  had  given  them  assurance  that  they  would  make 
no  innovations  in  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  that  they 
would  appoint  a  council  entirely  composed  of  Protestant  mem- 
bers, for  administering  the  affiurs  of  the  Empire.  These  prin- 
ces, however,  lost  part  of  their  influence ;  and  so  far  was  the 
crown  of  Poland,  which  was  purely  elective,  from  augmenting 
the  greatness  and  real  power  of  their  house,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  served  to  exhaust  and  enfeeble  Saxony,  by  involving  it 
in  ruinous  wars,  which  ended  in  the  desolation  of  that  fine 
Gantry,  the  alienation  of  the  Electoral  domains,  and  the  increase 
of  the  debts  and  burdens  of  the  state. 
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If  the  royal  dig'nity  of  Poland  was  prejudicial  to  the  Hoase 
of  Saxony,  it  was  by  no  means  so  with  that  of  Prussia,  which 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  acquired  soon  after.     The  Elector, 
John  Sigismund,  on  succeedinfif  to  the  dutchy  of  Prussia,'  had 
acknowledged  himself  a  yasssJ  and  tributary  of  the  crown  of 
Poland.     His  grandson,  Frederic  William,  took  advantage  of 
.  the  turbulent  situation  in  which  Poland  was  placed  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  to  obtain  a  grant  oi 
the  sovereignty  of  Prussia,  by  a  treaty  which  he  concluded  with 
that  Republic  at  Welau  (19th  September  1657.)     Poland,  in  Te- 
nouncing  the  territorial  rights  which  she  exercised  over  Ducal 
Prussia,  stipulated  for  the  reversion  of  these  same  rights,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Electoral  House  of  Brandenburg. 

Frederic  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederic  William,  having 
become  sovereign  of  Ducal  Prussia,  thought  himself  authorized 
to  assume  the  royal  dignity.  The  elevation  of  his  cousin-ger- 
man,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  of  his 
next  neighbour,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  the  sovereignty  oi 
Poland,  tempted  his  ambition,  and  induced  him  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  on  the  subject  with  the  Court  of  Vieima.  The  Em- 
peror Leopold  promised  to  acknowledge  him  as  King  of  Prussia, 
on  account  of  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  men  which  Frederic  pro- 
mised to  furnish  him  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
which  was  then  commencing.  To  remove  all  apprehensions  on 
the  part  of  Poland,  who  might  perhaps  ofier  some  opposition, 
the  Elector  signed  a  compact,  bearing,  that  the  royal  dignity  of 
Prussia  should  in  no  way  prejudice  the  rights  and  possession  ot 
the  King  and  States  of  roland  over  Polish  Prussia ;  that  neither 
he  nor  his  successors  should  attempt  to  found  claims  on  that  part 
of  Prussia ;  and  that  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Welau,  which 
secured  the  reversion  of  the  territorial  right  of  Ducal  Prussia, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  heirs-male  of  Frederic  William,  should 
remain  in  full  force  and  vigour,  never  to  be  infringed  by  the  new 
King  or  any  of  his  successors.  After  these  different  conventions, 
the  Elector  repaired  to  Koningsberg,  where  he  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Prussia  (18th  January  1701.)  It  is  wcfrthy  of  remark, 
that  on  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  he  put  the  crown  on  his 
own  head. 

All  the  European  powers  acknowledged  the  new  King,  vnth 
the  exception  of  France  and  Spain,  with  whom  he  soon  engaged 
in  war.  The  Teutonic  Knights,  bearing  in  mind  their  ancient 
claims  over  Prussia,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  support  them  by  a 
protest,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Court  of  Rome, 
xhe  opinion  which  the  author  of  the  Memmrs  of  BrandtnJburg 
delivers  on  this  event  is  very  remarkable.     "  Frederic,"  says  he 
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"  was  flattered  with  nothing  so  much,  as  the  externals  of  royal^, 
the  pomp  of  ostentation,  and  a  certain  whimsical  self-conceit» 
which  was  pleased  with  making  others  feel  their  inferiority. 
What  at  first  was  the  mere  offspring  of  vanity,  turned  out  in  the 
end  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy.  The  royal  dignity  liberated 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  from  that  yoke  of  servitude  under 
which  Austria  had,  till  then,  held  all  the  Princes  of  Crermany. 
It  was  a  kind  of  bait  which  Frederic  held  out  to  all  his  posterity, 
and  by  which  he  seemed  to  say,  I  have  acquired  for  you  a  title, 
render  yourselves  worthy  of  it;  I  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
voar  greatness,  yours  is  the  task  of  completing  the  structure." 
In  fact  Austria,  by  promoting  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  seemed 
to  have  injured  her  own  greatness.  In  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Empire,  she  raised  up  a  new  power,  which  afterwards  became 
herri?al,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  aggrandizement  at  her 
expense. 

As  for  the  Electoral  House  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  it  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  have  observed,  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  in 
virtue  of  a  fundamental  law  of  |hat  monarchy,  which  admitted 
females  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.  Ernest  Jggustus,  the 
&rst  Elector  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  had  maifled  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederic  V.,  by  the  Princess 
Elmibeth  of  England,  daughter  of  James  L,  King  of  Great 
Britain.  An  act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1701,  extended 
the  succession  to  that  Princess,  then  Electress-Dowager  of  Han- 
over, and  to  her  descendants,  as  being  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne, 
according  to  the  order  established  by  former  acts  of  Parliament, 
limiting  the  s\iccessioa  to  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Protes- 
'^t  line  only.  The  Electress  Sophia,  by  that  act,  was  called  to 
the  succession,  in  case  William  III.,  and  Anne,  the  younsest 
daughter  of  James  XL,  left  no  issue ;  an  event  which  took  pmce 
i|i  1714,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  who  had  succeeded  William  in 
tile  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  The  Electress  Sophia  was  not 
^live  at  that  time,  having  died  two  months  before  that  princess. 
^xeorge,'  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  son  of  Sophia  by  Ernest  Au- 
'^istus,  then  ascended  the  British  throne  (Aug.  12, 1714,)  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  descendants  of  Elizabeth,  who,  though 
t^ey  had  the  right  of  precedence,  were  excluded  by  being  Catho- 
lics, in  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  1689,  1701, 1705. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  had  occasioned  great 
changes  in  Italy.  Spain,  after  having  been  long  the  leading 
power  in  that  country,  gave  place  to  Austria,  to  whom  the  trea- 
ties of  Utrecht  and  Baden  had  adjudged  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
J^e  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  the  ports  of  Tuscany. 
To  these  she  added  the  dutchy  of  Mantua,  of  which  the  Empe- 
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If  '  ror  Joseph  I.  had  dispossessed  Duke  Charles  TV.  of  the  House 

U  of  Gkinzaga,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Fiaoce  in  the 

.{  War  of  the  Succession.     The  Duke  of  Mirandola  met  with  a 

similar  fate,  as  the  ally  of  the  French  in  that  war.    His  dutchy 
'i  I  was  confiscated  by  the  Emperor,  and  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Modena. 

*'  This  new  aggrandizement  of  Austria  in  Italy  excited  the  jea- 

I  lousy  of  England,  lest  the  princes  of  that  house  should  take  oc- 

V.  casion  to  revive  their  obsolete  claims  to  the  royalty  of  Italy  and 

f         .  '* '  the  Imperial  dignity ;  and  it  was  this  which  induced  the  Court 

*  !  of  London  to.  favour  the  elevation  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  in 

order  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  Austria  in  Italy. 

The  origin  of  the  House  of  Savoy  is  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  we  find  a  person  named  Berthold 
in  posQesaion  of  Savoy,  at  that  time  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  burgundy  or  Aries.  The  grandson  of  Berthold  married 
Adelaide  de  Su:ai,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mainfroi,  Marquis 
of  Italy  and  Lord  of  Suza.  This  marriage  brought  the  House 
of  Savoy  considerable  possessions  in  Italy,  such  as  the  Mar<)ui- 
sate  of  Suza,  the  Dutchy  of  Turin,  Piedmont,  and  Val  d'Aoste 
Humbert  II.^Tint  of  Savoy,  conquered  the  province  of  Taren- 
turn.  Thonlas,  one  of  his  successors,  acquired  by  marriage  the 
barony  of  Faucigny.  Amadeus  V.  was  invested  by  the  Empe- 
j  ror  rienry  VII.  in  the  city  and  county  of  Asti.     Amadeus  Vll. 

[  received  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nice, 

which  he  had  dismembered  from  Provence,  together  with  the 
counties  of  Tenda  and  Boglio  ;  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
\  intestine  dissensions  in  that  country,  and  the  conflict  between 

the  factions  of  Duras  and  Anjou,  who  disputed  the  succession 
of  Naples  and  the  county  of  Provence.  Amadeus  VIII.  pur- 
chased from  Otho  de  Villars  the  county  of  Geneva,  and  was 
created,  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  first  Duke  of  Savoy  (Feb. 
19,1416:) 

The  rivalry  which  had  subsisted  between  France  nnd  Austria 
since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  placed  the  House  of  Sarov 
I  in  a  situation  extremely  difficult.     Involved  in  the  wars  which 

had  arisen  between  these  two  powers  in  Italy,  it  became  of  ne- 
cessity more  than  once  the  victim  of  political  circumstances. 
Duke  Charles  III.  having  aUied  himself  with  Charles  V.,  was 
deprived'of  his  estates  by  France  ;  and  his  son  Philibert,  noted 
for  his  exploits  in  the  campaigns  of  Flanders,  did  not  obtain  re- 
stitution  of  them  until  the  jMace  of  Chateau  Cambresis.  The 
Dukes  Charles  Emanuel  IL,  and  Victor  Amadeus  IL,  experi- 
enced similar  indignities,  in  the  wars  which  agitated  France 
and  Spain  during  the  seventeeth  century,  and  which  were  ter- 
minated by  the  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Turin  in  the  years 
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1658,  I6IM*  In  tlie  war  of  tlie  Spanish  Sucaesnon,  Victor 
Amadous  11.  declared  at  first  for  his  son-in-law,  Philip  King  of 
Spain,  even  taking  upon  himself  the  chief  command  of  the 
French  anny  in  Ituy ;  hut  afterwards,  perceiving  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  and  seduced  hy  die  advantageous  offers  whidi  the 
Emperer  made  him,  he  thought  pr«^per  to  alter  his  plan,  and 
joined  the  gnmd  alliance  against  France.  Savoy  and  Piedmont 
again  became  the  theatre  of  the  war  between  France  and  Italy. 
'Die  French  having  undertaken  the  siege  of  Turin,  the  Duke 
and  Prince  Eugene  forced  their  army  in  its  entrenchments  be- 
fore the  place,  and  obliged  them  to  anuidon  Italy.  The  Empe- 
ror granted  the  Duke  the  investiture  of  the  different  estates 
which  he  had  secured  to  him,  on  his  accession  to  the  grand 
alliance ;  such  as  Montferrat,  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  and 
Valencia,  the  country  between  die  Tanaro  and  the  Po,  the  Lu- 
melline,  Val  Sessia,  and  the  Vigevanesco ;  to  be  possessed  by 
him  and  his  male  descendants,  as  fiefs  holding  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  confirmed  these  possessions  to  the  Duke  t 
and  England,  the  better  to  secure  the  equilildnm  of  Italy  and 
Europe,  granted  him,  by  that  treaty,  the  royal  dignity,  with  the 
island  of  Sicily,  which  the  had  taken  from  Spain.  That  island 
was  ceded  to  nhn  under  the  express  clause,  that,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  male  line  of  Savoy,  that  kingdom  should  revert  to 
Spain.  By  the  same  treaty  they  secured  to  the  male  descen- 
dants of  that  house,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ;  and  that  clause  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  law  passed 
in  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  and  by  subsequent  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween these  powers  and  Europe.  The  duke  was  crowned  King 
of  Sicily  at  Palermo  (Dec.  21,  1713,)  by  the  archbishop  of  that 
city ;  and  the  only  persons  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  in 
that  new  capacity  were  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

In  proportion  as  France  increased,  Spain  had  declined  in 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  her  government,  the  fee- 
bleness of  her  princes,  and  the  want  of  qualifications  in  their 
ministers  and  favourites.  At  length,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  the  weakness  of  that  monarchy  was  such,  that  France  de- 
spoiled her  with  impunity,  as  appears  by  those  cessions  she  was 
obliged  to  make  by  the  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimeguen, 
and  Syswick.  Charles  II.  was  the  last  prince  of  the  Spanish 
line  of  the  house  of  Austria.  At  his  deatn  (Nov.  1700,)  a  long 
and  bloody  war  ensued  about  the  succession,  as  we  have  already 
related.  Two  competitors  appeared  for  the  crown.  Philip  of 
Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  AlV.,  had  on  his  side  the  will  of 
Charles  II.,  die  efibrts  of  his  grandfuther,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
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Spanish  nation.    Charles  of  Austria,  yoanfler  son  of  tke  Empe* 
\\  •  ror  Leopold  I.,  was  supported  by  a  fonnidable  league,  which 

'T  political  considerations  and  a  jealousy  of  the  other  powers  haA 

)|'  raised  against  France. 

Philip,  who  had  be«a  placed  on  the  tiirone  by  the  Spaaiaids, 
had  already  resided  at  Madrid  for  sereral  yean,  w^hen  the  Aus- 
trian prince,  his  riTsd,  assisted  by  the  allied  fleet,  took  possession 
of  Barcelona  (Oct.  9,  1705,)  where  he  established  hiis  capital. 
The  incessant  defeats  which  France  experienced  at  this  period, 
,  obliged  Philip  twice  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  seek  his  safety 

j  in  £ght.     He  owed  his  restoration  fer  the  first  time  to  Mar^u 

Berwick,  and  the  victory  which  that  general  gained  over  tiia 
allies  near  Ahnanza,  in  New  Gastille  (April  ^  1707.)     The 
^''chduke  baring  afterwards  advanced  as  far  as  Madrid,  the 
ihike  de  Vendome  undertook  to  repulse  him.    That  Oeneral, 
in  conjunction  with  Philip  V.,  defeated  the  allies,  who  were 
commanded  by  General  Stahremberg,  near  Villa  Yiciosa  (Dec. 
10,  1710.)     Tliese  two  victories  contributed  to  establish  Philip 
on  his  throne.     The  death  of  Joseph  I.,  which  happened  soon 
after,  and  the  elevation  of  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  to 
the  Imperial  throne  and  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
Spanish  monarchy  was  preserved  to  Philip  V.  and  his  descen- 
dants.    They  deprived  him,  however,  in  virtue  of  tiiat  treaty,  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  such  as 
the  Milanois,  the  ports  of  Tuscany,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 

The  conditions  which  England  had  exacted  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  to  render  efiectual  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
crown  of  France,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French  princes  to  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  having  made  ft  necessary  to  assemble  the 
Cortes  or  States-General,  Philip  took  advantage  of  that  circum- 
stance to  change  the  order  of  succession  which  till  then  had  sub- 
sisted in  Spain,  and  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ca^ 
tilian  Succession.     A  law  was  passed  at  the  Cortes  (1713,)  by 
which  it  was  ordained  that  females  should  never  be  admitted  to 
the  crown,  except  in  default  of  the  male  line  of  Philip  ;  that  the 
male  heirs  should  succeed  according  to  the  order  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  that,  failbig  the  male  line  of  that  prince,  the  crown  should 
fall  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last  reigning  king,  and  her  de- 
scendants ;  and,  failing  these,  to  the  sister  or  nearest  relation  of 
the  last  king ;  always  keeping  in  force  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  preference  of  the  nude  heirs  in  the  order  of  succession. 
Prance,  by  the  sixtieth  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  IVreneeSr 
having  renounced  the  protection  of  Portugal^  the  war  between 
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Smia  and  diis  latter  power  was  resumed  with  new  vigour* 
Aiplionso  YL,  King  of  rortngal,  finding  himself  abandon^  bf 
his  allies,  resolred  to  throw  himself  on  the  favour  of  England. 
The  English  granted  him  supplies,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  which 
he  concluded  with  them  (June  23d  1661,)  and  W  which  he 
ceded  to  them  tha  city  of  Tangiers  in  Africa,  and  the  isle  of 
Bombay  in  India.  France,  who  well  knew  that  it  was  her  inte* 
rest  not  to  abandon  Portugal  entirely,  rendered  her  likewise  all 
the  secret  assistance  in  her  power.  The  Count  Schomberg 
passed  over  to  that  kingdom  with  a  good  number  of  officers,  and 
several  companies  of  French  troops.  The  Portuguese,  under 
the  command  of  that  General,  gained  two  victories  over  the 
Spaniards  at  Almeiial,  near  Estremos  (1663,)  and  at  Montes 
Claroe,  or  Villa  Viciosa  (1666,)  which  re-established  their  affairs, 
and  contributed  to  secure  the  independence  of  PortugaL  When 
the  war  took  place  about  the  Right  of  BevohUiony  the  Couit  of 
Lisbon  formed  a  new  alliance  wiUi  France.  Spain  then  learned 
that  it  would  be  more  for  her  interest  to  abandon  her  projects  of 
conquering  Portugal,  and  accept  the  proposals  of  accommodation 
tendered  to  her  by  the  mediation  of  England. 

It  happened,  in  the  meantime,  that  Alphonso  VI.,  a  prince  of 
vicious  habits,  and  of  a  ferocious  and  Ixratal  temper,  was  de- 
throned (Nov.  23d  1667,)  and  the  Infimt  Don  P^dro,his  brother, 
was  declared  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  Queen  of  Alphonso, 
Mary  of  Savoy,  who  had  managed  the  whole  intrigue,  obtained, 
from  the  Court  of  Rome,  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage  with  Al- 
phonso, and  espoused  the  Regent,  her  brother-in-law  (April  2d 
1668.)  That  prince  would  willingly  have  fulfilled  the  engage- 
ments which  his  predecessor  had  contracted  with  France,  but 
the  English  Ambaissador  having  drawn  over  the  Cortes  of  Por- 
tugal to  hiB  interests,  the  Regent  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
Spain,  which  was  signed  at  Lisbon,  February  13th  1668.  The 
Spaniards  there  treated  with  the  Portuguese  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  nation.  They  agreed  to  make  mutual  restitution 
of  all  they  had  taken  possession  of  during  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  the  citv  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  which  remained  in  the 
power  of  Spain.  The  subjects  of  both  states  obtained  the  resto- 
ration of  all  property  alienated  or  confiscated  during  the  war. 
That  peace  was  followed  bv  another,  which  Portugal  concluded 
at  the  Hague,  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
(July  3l8t  1669,)  who  were  permitted  to  retain  the  conquests 
th^had  made  f^om  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Court  of  Lisbon  was  soon  after  involved  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Suecession  which  divided  all  Europe.  D<m  Pedro 
n.  had  at  first  acknowledged  Philip  V.,  and  even  contraeted  an 
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Uknce  with  hint ;  but  yielding  afterwuda  to  Um  inloence 
le  British  miniiter,  as  well  u  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  he  joint 
le  Grand  Alliance  against  Fiance.*  The  Portuguese  i^de 
istinguiahed  figure  in  that  war,  chiefly  during  the  campaign 
706,  when,  wiSi  the  assistance  of  the  English,  they  penetiali 
s  &r  as  Madrid,  and  there  proclaimed  Cbirles  of  Austria. 

The  PortnguMe,  bv  one  of  the  articles  of  their  treaty 
ccession  to  the  grand  alliance,  had  been  giren  to  expect,  tl 
ertain  important  pkces  in  Spanish  Estremadum  and  Gallii 
^uld  be  ceded  to  them  at  the  general  peace.  That  engaj 
lent  was  never  fulfilled.  The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
Ttrecht  (6th  February  1716,)  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  h 
rdered  Uie  mumal  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  t 
rar.  The  treaty  of  Lisbon,  of  1668,  was  then  renewed,  m 
specially  the  articles  which  stipulated  for  the  restitution  of  i 
infiscated  property.  The  only  pmnt  which  they  yielded  to  t 
ortuguese,  was  that  which  referred  to  the  colony  of  St.  Saci 
lent,  which  the  Portuguese  goTemor  of  Rio  Janeiro  had  esta 
shed  ( 1680)  (» the  northern  bank  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in  Sou 
jnerica,  which  was  opposed  by  Spain.  By  the  sixth  article 
er  treaty  with  Portugal,  she  renounced  all  her  fonoer  claio 
nd  jvetensions  over  the  above  colony. 

A  similar  dispute  had  arisen  between  France  and  Portugi 
ilative  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amazons  river,  and  the  ten 
iries  about  Cape  North,  in  America,  which  the  French  mail 
lined  belonged  to  them,  as  making  part-  of  French  Guiani 
lie  Portuguese  having  constructed  there  the  fort  of  Macapa, 
as  taken  b^  the  French  gove^ncr  of  Cayenne.  By  the  treat 
f  Utrecht,  it  was  agreed  between  France  and  Portugal  thi 
)th  banks  of  the  river  Amazons  should  belong  entirely  to  Foi 
igal  i  and  that  France  should  renounce  all  right  ana  preteE 
ona  whatever  to  the  territories  of  Cape  North,  lying  betweei 
le  rivers  Amazoos  and  Japoc,  or  Vincent  Pinson,  in  Soutl 
merica. 

In  England,  an  interregnimi  of  eleven  years  followed  the  deatl 
'  Charles  L  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  leader  of  the  Independen 
irty,  passed  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  of  which  abolisbeii 
le  House  of  Lords,  and  the  other  the  royal  dignity.  The 
ingly  office  was  suppressed,  as  useless  to  the  nation,  oppressive 
id  dangerous  to  the  mterests  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  it 
as  decided,  that  whoever  should  apeakof  the  restoration  of  the 
tnarta,  should  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  Idii^ 
)m  being  thus  changed  into  a  republic,  Cromwell  took  on  himself 
le  chief  direction  of  afiairs.  lliis  ambitious  man  was  not  liwff 
I  monopolizing  the  aorereign  authority  (1653.)    He  abolished 
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die  Rurliament  called  the  Sump^  which  had  confened  on  him  his 
power  and  military  commission.  He  next  assembled  a  new 
Parliament  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  number  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  forty-four  members ;  and  he  took  care  to  hare  it  com- 
posed  of  individuals  whom  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rests. Accordingly,  they  resigned  the  whole  authority  into  his 
hands.  An  act,  called  the  Act  of  Government,  conferred  on 
him  the  supreme  authority,  under  the  title  of  Protector  of 
the  three  kingdoms ;  with  the  privilege  of  making  war  and 
peace,  and  assembling  every  three  years  a  Parliament,  which 
should  exercise  the  legislative  power  conjunctly  with  himself. 

Cromwell  governed  England  with  a  more  uncontrolled  power 
than  that  of  her  kings  hifd  been.  In  1651,  he  passed  the  fa- 
mous Navigation  Act,  which  contributed  to  increase  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain,  and  gave  her  marine  a  preponderance 
over  that  of  all  other  nations.  That  extraordinary  m^m  raised 
England  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  and  made  his  Protec- 
torate respected  by  all  Europe.  After  a  war  which  he  hadj:&r- 
ried  on  against  the  Dutch,  ne  obliged  them,  by  the  treaty  of 
Westminster  (1654,)  to  lower  their  flag  to  British  vessels,  and 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  Entering  into  alliance 
with  France  against  Spain,  he  took  from  the  latter  the  island 
of  Jamaica  (1665)  and  the  port  of  Dunkirk  (1658.) 

After  his  death,  the  Generals  of  the  army  combined  to  restore 
the  old  Parliament,  called  the  Rump.  Richard  Cromwell  who 
succeeded  his  father,  soon  resigned  the  Protectorate  (April  22, 
1659.)  Dissensions  having  arisen  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  Generals,  Monk,  who  was  governor  of  Scotland,  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Parliament ;  and  afler  having  defeated 
the  Independent  Generals,  he  proceeded  to  assemble  a  new  Par- 
liament composed  of  both  Houses.  No  sooner  was  this  Par- 
liament assembled,  than  they  decided  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  (18th  May  1660.) 

That  Prince  made  his  public  entry  into  London,  May  29, 
1660.  His  first  care  was  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  death  of  his  father.  He  re- 
scinded all  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  since  the  year  1633 ;  and 
re-established  Episcopacy  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In- 
stigated by  his  propensity  for  absolute  power,  and  following  the 
maxims  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  predecessors,  he  adopt- 
ed measures  which  were  opposed  by  the  Parliament ;  and  even 
went  so  far  as  more  than  once  to  pronounce  their  dissolution. 
His  reign,  in  consequence,  was  a  scene  of  faction  and  SLgitatioUt 
which  proved  the  forerunners  of  a  new  revolution.*  The  ap- 
pellation of  Wfdgs  and  Torisf,  so  fieunous  in  English  history, 
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j|^  took  its  rise  in  his  raign.    We  could  almost,  however,  podoii 

Charles  for  his  faults  and  irregularities,  in  consideratioD  of  the 
henevolence  and  amiaUeness  of  his  character.  Bat  h  was 
otherwise  with  James  11.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  on  the 
British  throne  (16th  Feb.  1685.)  That  Prince  alienated  the 
I      ^  minds  of  his  subjects  by  his  haughty  demeanour,  and  his  extia- 

I     -  Tagant  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  Jesuits  his  confes* 

f  sors.     Scarcely  was  he  raised  to  the  throne,  when  he  undertook 

•  to  change  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  to  gorem  still  more 

despotically  than  his  brother  had  done.  Encouraged  by  Louis 
Xlv.,  who  offered  him  money  and  troops,  he  was  die  first  King 
of  England  that  had  kept  on  foot  an  army  in  time  of  peace, 
and  caused  the  legislature  to  decide,  that  the  King  can  dispense 
with  the  laws.  Availing  himself  of  this  decision,  he  dispensed 
with  the  several  statutes  issued  agaifast  the  Catholics ;  he  per- 
mitted them  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  within  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  gradually  gave  them  a  preference  in  all 
places  of  trust.  At  length,  he  even  solicited  me  Pope  to  send 
a  nuncio  to  reside  at  his  Court ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Ferdi- 
nand Dada,  to  whom  Innocent  XL  had  confided  this  mission, 
he  gave  him  a  public  and  solemn  entry  to  Windsor  (1687.) 
Seven  bishops,  who  had  refused  to  pubhsh  the  declaration  re- 
specting Catholics,  were  treated  as  guilty  of  sedition,  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  order  in  the  Tower. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Queen,  Mary  of  Modena,  hap- 
pened to  be  delivered  of  a  Prince  (20th  June,  1688,)  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  As  her  Majesty  had 
had  no  children  for  more  than  six  years,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
gain  credit  to  a  report,  that  the  young  Prince  was  a  suppositi- 
tious child.  James  11.,  by  his  first  marriage  ynth  Anne  ^Y^* 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  had  two  daughters,  both  Pro- 
testants ;  and  regarded,  till  then,  as  heirs  to  the  crown.  Mary, 
the  eldest,  was  married  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Anne, 
the  youngest,  to  Greorge,  younger  son  of  Frederic  III.,  King 
of  Dennuurk.  The  En^ish  Protestants  had  flattered  themsehes 
that  all  their  wrongs  and  misfortunes  would  terminate  with  As 
death  of  James  11.  and  the  accession  of  the  Princess  of  Orange 
to  the  throne.  Being  disappointed  in  diese  expectations  by  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  their  only  plan  was  to  dethrone 
the  King.  The  Tories  even  joined  with  the  Whigs  in  offering 
the  crown  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  William  HI.,  supported  by 
the  Dutch  fleet,  made  a  descent  on  England,  and  landed  fifteen 
thousand  men  at  Torbay  (5th  November,  1688,)  without  «• 
periencing  the  smallest  resistance  on  the  part  of  James,  who, 
seeing  himself  abandoned  by  the  military,  took  the  resolution 
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of  withdrawing  to  France,  y^hete  he  had  abeady  eent  his  Queen 
and  his  son,  Sie  joaog  Prince  of  Wales.  He  forwards  le- 
tomed  to  Ireknd,  where  he  had  a  strong  party ;  but  being  con« 
qnered  b^  William  at  the  battle  of  the  fhym  (11th  July  1090,) 
he  was  obliged  to  ratom  to  France,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

Immediately  after  the  flight  of  James,  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land declared,  by  an  act,  that  as  he  had  yiolated  the  fimda* 
mental  law  of  the  constitution,  and  abandoned  the  kingdom,  the 
throne  was  become  Tacant.  They,  therefore,  unanimously  con* 
ferred  the  crown  on  William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary 
his  spouse  (Feb.  22, 1689 ;)  intrusting  the  administration  of  aj> 
fairs  to  the  Prince  alone.  In  redressing  the  grievances  of  the 
nation,  they  set  new  limits  to  the  royal  authority.  By  an  Act, 
called  the  Dedaration  of  Rights,  they  decreed,  that  the  King 
could  neither  suspend,  nor  dispense  with  the  laws;  that  he 
could  institute  no  new  courts,  nor  levy  money  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  nor  maintain  an  army  in  time  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  Episcopacy  was  aboUshed  in  Scot- 
land (1694,)  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  sanctioned.  The  suc- 
cession of  ^e  crown  was  regulated  by  different  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, one  of  which  fixed  it  in  the  Protestant  line,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Catholics.  Next  after  William  and  Mary  and  their 
descendants,  was  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  descendants.  A 
subsequent  Act  conferred  the  succession  on  the  House  of 
Hanover  (1701,)  under  the  following  conditions: — That  the 
King*  or  Queen  of  that  fitmily,  on  their  accession  to  the  throne, 
should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  High  Church,  and  the  laws 
of  1689 ;  that  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  they  should 
never  engage  the  nation  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  their  he- 
reditary dominions,  nor  go  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  they 
should  never  appoint  foreigners  to  offices  of  trust. 

The  rivalry  between  France  and  England  assumed  a  higher 
tone  under  the  reim  of  William  HI. ;  and  was  increased  by  the 
powerfol  efforts  which  France  was  making  to  improve  her  ma- 
rine*  and  extend  her  navigation  and  her  commerce.  The  colo- 
nies which  she  founded  in  America  and  the  Indies,  by  bringing 
the  two  nations  more  into  contact,  tended  to  foment  their  jea- 
lousies, and  multiply  subjects  of  discord  and  divisiim  between 
them.  From  that  time  England  eagerly  seized  every  occasion 
for  occupying  France  on  me  Continent  of  Europe;  and  the 
whole  policy  of  William,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  other  aim 
than  to  thwart  the  ambitious  views  of  Louis  XIV.  If  this 
rivalry  excited  and  prolonged  vrars  which  inlQicted  many  cala- 
jnities  on  the  world,  it  became  likevnse  a  powerful  stimulus  for 
the  contending  nations  to  develope  their  whole  faculties;  to 
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make  the  higheet  atlatmiienta  in  the  sciences^  of  whkh  the7  were 
susceptible ;  and  to  carry  arts  and  dyilbation  to  the  remotest 
countries  in  the  world. 

William  III.  was  succeeded  by  Anne  (1702.)  It  was  in  her 
reign  that  the  grand  union  between  En^and  and  Scotland  was 
accomplished,  which  incorporated  them  into  one  kingdom,  by 
means  of  the  same  order  of  succession,  and  only  one  Parliament 
That  Princess  had  the  honour  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
£nrope  against  France,  by  the  clauses  which  she  got  inserted 
j  into  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     At  her  death  (1st  August  1714,) 

I  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  passed  to  George  I.,  the  Elector  of 

j  Hanover,  whose  mother,  Sopnia,  derived  her  right  to  the  British 

.  throne  from  James  I.,  her  maternal  grandfather. 

I ,  The  power  and  potitical  influence  of  the  United  Provinces  of 

the  Nemerlands  had  increased  every  day,  since  Spain  acknow- 
ledged their  independence  by  the  treaty  of  Munster  (1648.) 
Their  extensive  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  their 
;  flourishing  marine,  attracted  the  admiration   of  all  Europe. 

Sovereigns  courted  their  alliance ;  and  the  Hague,  the  capital 
of  the  States*General,  became,  in  course  of  time,  the  centre  of 
European  politics.     That  Republic  was  the  rival  of  England  in 
all  her  commercial  relations ;  and  she  ventured  also  to  dispute 
with  her  the  empire  of  the  sea,  by  refusing  to  lower  her  flag  to 
British  vessels.     These  disputes  gave  rise  to  bloody  wars  be- 
tween  the  two  States,  in  which  the  famous  Dutch  Admirals, 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  mari- 
time exploits.     De  Ruyter  entered  the  Thames  with  the  Dutch 
fleet  (1667,)  advanced  to  Chatham,  burnt  the  vessels  in  the  roads 
there,  and  threw  the  city  of  London  into  great  consternation. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  treaties  of  Breda  (1667)  and  Westminster 
(1654,)  they  agreed  that  their  vessels  and  fleets  should  lower 
their  flag  when  they  met  either  one  or  more  ships  carrying  the 
British  flag,  and  that  over  all  the  sea,  from  Cape  Finisterre  in 
Gallicia,  to  the  centre  of  Statt  in  Norway ;  but  the  States-Gen- 
eral preserved  Surinam,  which  they  had  conquered  during  the 
war ;  and  at  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  was  signed  at  Breda, 
the  navigation  act  was  modified  in  their  favour,  in  so  far  that 
the  produce  and  merchandise  of  Germany  were  to  be  considered 
as  productions  of  the  soil  of  the  Republic. 

It  was  durinfi^  these  wars  that  a  change  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  Stadtholdership  of  the  United  Provinces.  William  11., 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  his 
attempts  against  their  liberties ;  and  having,  at  his  death,  left 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  Engbmd,  pregnant  of  a 
son  (1650,)  the  States-Oeneral  took  the  opportunity  of  leariog 
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that  office  Tacant,  and  taldnff  upon  themselres  the  direction  of 
affiiirs.  The  suspicions  which  the  House  of  Orange  had  excited 
in  Cromwell  hy  their  alliance  with  the  Stuarts,  and  the  resent- 
ment  of  John  de  Witt,  Pensionary  of  HoUand,  against  the  Stadt« 
holder,  caused  a  secret  article  to  be  added  to  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster, by  which  the  States  of  HoUand  and  West  Friesland 
engaged  nerer  to  elect  William,  the  posthumous  son  of  WilUam 
n.,  to  be  Stadtholder;  and  never  to  allow  that  the  office  of 
Captain-General  of  the  Republic  should  be  conferred  on  him. 
John  de  Witt  likewise  framed  a  regulation  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  which  separated  the  Stadtholdership 
from  the  office  of  Captain  and  Admiral-General,  and  whicn 
enacted,  that  these  functions  should  never  be  discharged  by  the 
same  individual.  Having  failed,  however,  in  his  efforts  to  make 
the  States-General  adopt  this  regulation,  which  they  considered 
as  contrary  to  the  union,  John  de  Witt  contented  himself  with 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  States  of  Holland,  who  even 
went  so  fiur  as  to  sanction  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Stadt- 
holdership. 

Matters  continued  in  this  situation  until  the  time  when  Louis 
XrV.  invaded  HoUand.  His  alarming  progress  caused  a  revo- 
lution in  &vour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  ruling  faction,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  John  de  Witt,  then  lost  the  good  omnion 
of  the  people.  He  was  accused  of  having  neglected  military 
affiuiSy  and  left  the  State  without  defence,  and  a  prey  to  the  en- 
emy. The  first  signal  of  evolution  was  given  by  the  smaU 
town  of  Yeere  in  Zealand.  William  was  there  proclaimed 
Stadtholder  (June  1672,)  and  the  example  of  Yeere  was  soon 
foUowed  by  aU  ^e  cities  of  HoUand  and  Zealand.  Every  where 
the  people  compeUed  the  nuunstrates  to  confer  the  Stadtholder- 
ship on  the  young  Prince.  The  Perpetual  Edict  was  abolished, 
ana  the  Stadthmdership  confirmed  to  WiUiam  III.  by  the  As- 
sembly of  States.  Thev  even  rendered  this  dignity,  as  weU  as 
the  office  of  Captain-Genend,  hereditary  to  all  the  male  and 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  Prince.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  were  massa- 
cred by  the  people  assembled  at  the  Hague. 

After  William  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he 
still  retained  the  Stadtholdership,  with  the  offices  of  Cantain 
and  Admiral-General  of  the  Republic.  England  and  Holland, 
united  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  prince,  acted  thence- 
forth in  concert  to  thwart  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  he  felt  the  effects  of  dieir  power  chiefly  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  when  Engknd  and  the  States-General  made 
extnordinarv  ef[oT\M  to  mftig^ti^m  Ae  balance  of  the  Continent, 
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which  they  thought  in  danger.  It  was  in  considendon  of  these 
eiibrts  that  they  guarante^  to  the  Dutch,  hy  the  treaty  <^  the 
Grand  Alliance,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Utrecht,  a  barrier  against 
France,  which  was  more  amply  defined  by  the  Barrier  Treaty, 
signed  at  Antwerp  (15th  November  1715,)  under  the  mediation 
and  fi^aranty  of  Great  Britain.  The  provinces  and  towns  of 
the  Netherlands,  both  those  that  had  been  possessed  by  Charles 
[L,  and  those  that  France  had  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of 
[Jtrecht,  were  transferred  to  the  Emperor  and  the  House  of 
Austria,  on  condition  that  they  should  never  be  ceded  under  any 
title  whatever ;  neither  to  France,  nor  to  any  other  prince  except 
the  heirs  and  successors  of  die  House  of  Austria  m  Germany. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  should  always  be  kept  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  body  of  Austrian  troops,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  of  which  the  Emperor  was  to  furnish  three-fifths, 
and  the  States-General  the  remainder.  Finally,  the  States- 
General  were  allowed  a  garrison,  entirely  composed  of  their  own 
troops,  in  the  cities  and  castles  of  Namur,  Toumay,  Menin, 
Fumes,  Warneton,  and  the  fortress  of  Kenock  ;  while  the  Em- 
peror engaged  to  contribute  a  certain  sum  annually  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  troops. 

Switzerland,  since  the  amfirmation  of  her  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  had  constantly  adhered 
to  the  system  of  neutrality  which  she  had  adopted ;  and  taken 
no  part  in  the  broils  of  ner  neighbours,  except  by  furnishing 
troops  to  those  powers  with  whom  she  vras  in  alliance.  The 
fortunate  inability  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  her 
union,  pointed  out  this  line  of  conduct,  and  even  induced  the 
European  States  to  respect  the  Helvetic  neutrality. 

This  profound  peace,  which  Switzerland  enjoyed  by  means  of 
that  neutrality^  was  never  interrupted,  except  by  occasional  do- 
mestic quarrels,  which  arose  from  the  difierence  of  their  religious 
opinions.  Certain  families,  from  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  had 
fled  to  Zurich  on  account  of  their  religious  tenets,  and  had  been 
]Nrotected  by  that  republic  This  stirred  up  a  war  (1656)  be- 
tween the  Catholic  cantons  and  the  Zurichers,  with  their  allies 
the  Bernese ;  but  it  was  soon  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Baden, 
which  renewed  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1531,  relative  to  these 
very  subjects  of  dispute.  Some  attempts  having  afterwards  been 
made  against  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the  county  of  Toggenburgi 
by  the  Abbe  of  St.  Grail,  a  new  war  broke  out  (1712,)  between 
five  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  two  Protestant  cantons  of 
Zurich  and  Berne.  These  latter  expelled  the  Abb^  of  St.  Gall 
from  his  estates,  and  dispoaaeased  the  Cadiolics  of  the  count}r  of 
Baden,  with  a  eonaidmUe  part  of  the  free  bailiwicks,  which 
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were  mated  to  tkem  hy  tke  treaty  coocladed  at  Aiaw.    The 
AJabi  men  saw  himself  abandoned  by  the  Catholic  cantons ;  and 
it  WW  only  in  Tirtae  of  a  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with  Zu- 
rich and  tieme  ( 1718,)  that  his  successor  obtained  his  restoration. 
Sweden,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  supported  the 
first  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  North.    The  vigour  of  her 
government,  added  to  the  weakness  of  her  neighbours,  and  the 
important  advantages  wliich  the  treaties  of  Stolbova,  Stumsdorf, 
Bromsbro,  and  WesQihalia  had  procured  her,  secured  this  supe- 
riority ;  and  gave  her  the  same  influence  in  the  North  that 
France  held  in  the  South.     Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  held  the  reins  of  government  in  Sweden  about  the 
middle  ofthe  seventeenth  century ;  but  to  gratify  her  propensity 
for  the  fine  arts,  she  resolved  to  abdicate  the  crown  (li$54.) 
Charles  Gustavus,  Count  Palatine  of  Deux*Poi^,  her  cousin* 
german,  succeeded  her,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X.     Being 
nartored  iu  the  midst  of  arms,  and  ambitious  only  of  wars  and 
battles,  he  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  on  the  throne, 
lohn  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  having  provoked  him,  by  protest- 
ing against  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  Charles  made 
^s  an  occasion  of  breaking  the  treaty  of  Stumsdorf,  which  was 
still  in  force,  and  invaded  Poland.     Assisted  by  Frederic  Wil* 
iiam,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  whom  he  hadt  attached  to  his 
interests,  he  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Poles  near  War- 
saw (July  1656.)     At  that  crisis,  the  iate  of  Poland  would  have 
^n  decided,  if  the  Czar,  Alexis  Michaelovitz,  who  was  also  at 
^r  ivtth  the  Poles,  had  chosen  to  make  common  cause  with 
lier  new  enemies ;  but  Alexis  thought  it  more  for  his  advantage 
to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  Poles,  and  attack  the  Swedes  in  Li* 
▼onia,  Ingria,  and  Carelia.     The  Einperor  Leopold  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  followed  the  example  of  die  Czar;  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  after  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  dutchy  of 
Prussia,  by  the  treaty  which  he  concluded  with  Poland  at  We- 
^»  acceded  in  like  manner  to  this  league, — the  object  of  which 
^s  to  secure  the  preservation  of  Poland,  and  maintain  the  equi- 
librium of  the  North. 

Attacked  by  so  many  and  such  powerful  enemies,  the  King 
^f  Sweden  determined  to  i^thdraw  nis  troops  from  Poland,  and 
^Tect  his  principal  force  against  Deimiark.  Having  made  him- 
^if  master  of  Holstein,  Sleswick,  and  Jutland,  he  passed  the 
Belts  on  the  ice  (January  1658)  with  his  army  and  artillery,  and 
advanced  towards  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  This  bold  step 
intimidated  the  Danes  so  much,  that  they  submitted  to  those  ex- 
^iagly  severe  conditions  which  Charies  made  them  sign  at 
'^^ild  (F^ruarv  1658.)    Scarcely  was  this  treaty  concluded. 
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when  the  Kingf  of  Sweden  broke  it  anew;  and  under  difieient 
pretexts,  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen.  His  intention  was,  if  he  had 
carried  that  place,  to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  to  annihiUtte  the 
kingdom  of  Uenmaik,  and  fix  his  residence  in  the  province  of 
Schonen,  where  he  could  maintain  his  dominion  over  the  North 
and  the  Baltic.  The  besieged  Danes,  however,  made  a  vigor- 
ous defence,  and  they  were  encouraged  hj  the  example  of  Fred- 
eric  in.,  who  supenntended  in  person  the  whole  operations  of 
the  siege ;  noTertheless,  they  must  certainly  have  yielded,  had 
not  the  Dutch,  who  were  alarmed  for  their  commerce  in  the  Bal- 
tic, sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Denmark.  These  republi- 
cans fought  an  obstinate  naval  battle  with  the  Swedes  in  the 
Sound  (29th  October  165a)  The  Swedish  fleet  was  repulsed, 
and  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  relieving  Copenhagen,  by  throwing 
in  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 

The  King  of  Sweden  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  his  determi- 
nation to  reduce  that  capital.  He  was  not  even  intimidated  liy 
the  treaties  which  France,  England,  and  Holland,  had  conclu- 
ded at  the  Hague,  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  North ; 
but  a  premature  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eig^t,  put  an  end  to 
his  ambitious  projects  (23d  February  1660.)  The  regents  who 
goremed  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Charles 
XL,  immediately  set  on  foot  negotiations  with  all  the  powers 
that  were  in  league  against  Sweden.  By  the  peace  which  they 
concluded  at  Copenhagen  with  Denmark  (July  3,  1660^)  they 
surrendered  to  that  crown  several  of  their  late  conquests ;  re- 
serving to  themselves  only  the  provinces  of  Schonen,  Bleckin- 
gen,  Halland,  and  Bohus.  The  Duke  of  Holstein-Grottorp,  the 
protege  of  Charles  X.,  was  secured  by  that  treaty  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  part  of  Sleswick,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to 
him  by  a  former  treaty  concluded  at  Copenhagen.  The  war 
with  Poland,  and  her  allies  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Emperor,  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Oliva  (May  3d  1660.) 
The  King  of  Poland  gave  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden ;  while  the  former  ceded  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of 
Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  the  islands  belonging  to  them ;  to  he 
possessed  on  the  same  terms  that  had  been  agreed  on  at  the 
treaty  of  Stumsdorf  in  1635.  The  t>uke  of  Courland  was  re-es- 
tablished in  his  dutchy,  and  the  sovereignty  of  ducal  Prussia 
confirmed  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  Peace  between  Swe* 
^  den  and  Russia  was  concluded  at  K^dis  in  Esthonia ;  while^' 
the  latter  power  surrendered  to  Sweden  all  the  places  which 
she  had  conquered  in  Livonia. 

Sweden  was  afterwards  drawn  into  the  war  against  the  Dutch 
by  Louis  XIV.,  when  «he  experienced  nothing  but  disasters. 
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Ske  yns  deprived  of  alllier  prcmiioM  in  the  Enpire,  and  onlT> 
regained  possession  of  them  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  Zell, 
Nimeguen,  St.  Greimain-en-Laye,  Foontainbleau,  and  Lunden 
(1679,)  which  she  concluded  successively  with  the  powers  in 
league  against  France.     Immediately  after  that  peace,  a  revolu- 
tion luLppened  in  the  government  of  Sweden.     The  abuse  which 
the  noues  made  of  £eir  privileges,  the  extravagant  authority 
claimed  by  the  senate,  and  the  difierent  methods  which  the 
grandees  employed  for  gradually  usurping  the  domains  of  the 
crown,  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state. 
It  is  alleged,  that  John  Baron  Gillenstiem,  had  suggested  to 
Charles  Xl.  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  this  discontent  to 
augment  the  royal  authority,  and  humble  the  arrogance  of  the 
senate  and  the  nobility.    In  compliance  with  his  advice,  the 
King  assembled  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom  at  Stockholm  (168D;) 
and  having  quartered  some  regiments  of  his  own  guards  in  the 
city,  he  took  care  to  remove  such  of  the  nobles  as  might  give 
the  greatest  cause  of  apprehension.    An  accusation  was  lodged 
at  the  Diet  against  those  ministers  who  had  conducted  the  ad- 
ministration during  the  King's  minority.     To  them  were  attri- 
buted the  calamities  and  losses  of  the  state,  and  for  these  they 
were  made  responsible.  The  Senate  was  also  implicated.  They 
were  charged  with  abusing  their  authority ;  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Statea  should  muLe  investigation,  whether  the  powers 
which  the  Senate  had  assumed  were  conformable  to  the  uiws  of 
the  kingdom.     The  States  declared  that  the  King  was  not  bound 
by  any  other  form  of  government  than  that  vdiich  the  constitu- 
tion prescribed ;  that  me  Senate  formed  neither  a  fifth  order,  nor 
an  intermediate  power  between  the  King  and  the  States ;  and 
^t  it  ought  to  be  held  simply  as  a  Council,  with  whom  the 
King  might  consult  and  advise. 

A  College  of  Beunkm,  so  called,  was  also  established  at  this 
Diet,  for  the  purpose  of  makinff  inquiry  as  to  the  lands  granted, 
sold,  mortgaged,  or  exchanged  by  preceding  Kings,  either  in 
Sweden  or  Livonia ;  with  an  o&x  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to 
reimburse  the  proprietors  for  such  sums  as  they  had  originally 
paid  for  them.  This  proceeding  made  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation to  the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  but  a  vast  number  of  pro- 
prietors were  completely  ruined  by  it.  A  subsequent  diet  went 
even  further  than  that  of  1680.  They  declared,  oy  statute,  that 
though  the  King  vras  enjoined  to  govern  his  dominions  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  this  did  not  take  from  him  the  power  of  altering 
these  laws.  At  length  the  act  of  1603  decreed  that  the  King 
was  absolute  master,  and  sole  depo8it<»y  of  the  sovereign  power ; 
without  being  responsible  for  his  actions  to  any  power  on  earth  ; 
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mnd  tWlhe  WM  entitled  to  gov«m  die  kingdom  aoeofding  to  hi* 
will  and  pfeamire. 

It  was  in  virtue  of  these  di&rent  enactments  and  concessions, 
that  the  absolate  power  which  had  heen  conferred  on  Chaiks 
XI.,  was  tmnsmitted  to  the  hands  of  his  son  Charles  XIL,  who 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  socceeded  his  fcther 
(April  1, 1097.)  iBy  the  abiue  which  this  Rnnce  made  of  these 
dajiflerotts  prerogatives,  he  plunged  Sweden  into  an  ehvss  of 
troubles;  and  brought  her  down  from  that  high  rank  which  she 
had  occupied  in  die  political  system  of  Europe,  since  the  leign 
of  Gustavus  Addphus.  The  youth  of  Charles  appeared  to  his 
nii^bours  to  aSbni  them  a  fiiTonrable  opportunity  for  recover^ 
fang  what  they  had  lost  by  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors. 
Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  being  desirous  to  regain  Linmta, 
ind  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  a  Livonian  gentleman,  named 
John  Fktkul,  who  had  teen  proscribed  in  Sw^ien,  he  set  on  foot 
a  negotiation  with  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Copenhagen  ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  a  secret  and  offeiisive  alliance  concluded 
between  these  three  powsfs  against  Sweeden  ( 1699.)  Peter  the 
Great,  who  had  just  conquered  Azoff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 
and  equipped  his  first  fleet,  was  desirous  also  to  open  up  the  coasts 
of  die  JBaitic,  of  which  his  predecessors  had  been  dispossessed  by 
Sweden,  War  accordingly  broke  out  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1700.  The  King  of  Poland  invaded  Livonia ;  die  Danes  fell 
upon  Sleswick,  where  they  attacked  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Oot- 
torp,  the  ally  of  Sweden ;  while  the  Csar,  at  the  head  of  an 
armv  of  eighty  thousand  men,  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Narva. 

Tne  King  of  Sweden,  attacked  by  so  many  enemies  at  once, 
directed  his  first  efiforts  against  Denmaric,  where  the  danger  ap- 
peared most  pressing.  Assisted  by  the  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  who  had  guaranteed  the  last  peace,  he  made  a  descent 
on  the  Isle  of  Zealand,  and  advanced  rapidly  towards  Copenha- 
gen. This  obliged  Frederic  lY.  to  conclude  a  special  peace 
with  him  at  Trav^idahl  (Aug.  18,  1700,)  by  which  that  prince 
consented  to  abandon  his  allies,  and  restore  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  to  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  been  before  die  war. 
Next  (Greeting  his  march  against  the  Czar  in  Esdionia,  the  young 
King  forced  &  Russians  from  their  entrenchments  before  Narva 
( Nov.  30,)  and  made  prisonen  of  all  the  genend  and  principal 
officers  of  the  Russian  army ;  among  others,  Field-Marshal 
Geneml  die  Duke  de  Croi. 

Having  thus  got  clear  of  the  Russians,  die  Swedish  Monarch 
then  attacked  Kmg  Augustus,  who  had  introduced  a  Saxon  army 
into  Poland,  widumtbemgandioriaed  by  that  Republic.  Charles 
vanquished  dntprinee  in  the  three  fimious  battles  of  Riga  (1701,) 
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Clsssan  (1702,)  and  Paltusk  (1709 ;)  and  obliged  the  Poles  to 
depose  him,  and  elect  in  his  place  Stanislaus  Lecksinski,  Pa- 
latine of  Posen,  and  a  proteg^  of  his  own.  Two  victories  which 
were  gained  over  the  Saxons,  and  their  allies  the  Kqssians,  the 
one  at  Punie  (1704,)  and  the  other  at  Praustadt  (1706,)  caused 
Stanislaus  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Republic  of  Po- 
land,  and  enabled  the  King  of  Sweden  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
wax  to  Saxony.  Having  marched  through  Silesia,  without  the 
previous  authority  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  he  took  Leipzic, 
and  compelled  Augustus  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Alt-Kan- 
stadt,  by  which  thai  Prince  renounced  his  alliance  with  the 
Car,  and  acknowledged  Stanislaus  legitimate  King  of  Poland. 
John  Patkul  heinst  delivered  up  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  ac- 
coiding  to  an  article  in  that  treaty,  was  broken  on  the  wheel, 
for  having  been  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war. 

The  prosperitjr  of  Charles  XII.,  had  now  come  to  an  end« 
From  this  time  he  experienced  only  a  series  of  reverses,  which 
were  occasioned  as  much  by  hi»  passion  for  war,  as  by  Us  iu" 
discretions,  and  the  unconquerable  obstinacy  of  his  character^ 
The  Russians  had  taken  advantage  of  his  long  sojoam  in  Po- 
land and  Saxony,  and  conquered  ue  greater  mirt  of  Inmi  and 
Livonia.  The  Czar  had  now  advanced  into  roland,  in^ieiie  he 
had  demanded  of  the  Poles  to  declare  an  interregnum,  and  elect 
a  new  King.  In  this  state  of  matters,  the  King  of  Sweden  left 
Saxony  to  march  against  the  Czar ;  and  compelled  him  to  eva- 
cuate Foland,  and  retire  on  Smolensko.  Far  from  listening, 
however,  to  the  equitable  terms  of  peace  which  Peter  offered 
him,  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  march  on  to  Moscow,  in 
the  hope  of  dethroning  the  Czar,  as  he  had  dethroned  Augus- 
tus. The  discontent  which  the  innovations  of  the  Czar  had  ex- 
cited in  Russia,  appeared  to  Charles  a  fiivourable  opportunity 
for  effecting  his  object ;  but  on  reaching  the  neighbourhood  'of 
Mohilew,  he  suddenly  changed  his  purpose,  and,  instead  of  di- 
recting his  route  towards  the  capital  of  Russia,  he  turned  to 
the  right,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  Ukraine,  in 
order  to  meet  Mazepjpa,  Hetman  of  the  Cossacs,  who  had  offered 
to  join  him  with  ail  his  troops.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  imprudent  than  this  determination.  By  thus  marching 
into  the  Ukraine,  he  separated  himself  from  General  Lewen- 
haupt,  who  had  brought  himi  according  to  orders,  a  powerful  re- 
inforcement fromLivonia ;  and  trusted  himself  among  a  fickle  and 
inconstant  people,  disposed  to  break  fidth  on  every  opportunity. 

This  inconsiderate  step  of  Charles  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
tration of  the  C^r,  who  Iqiew  wejl  how  to  profit  by  it'  Putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  choeen  body,  he  intercepted  Oenenu 
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Leweohanpl,  and  joined  him  at  Dema,  two  miles  finim  IVo* 
t  "^  poisk,  in  Uie  Palatinate  of  Mecislaw.     The  hattle  which  he 

fought  with  that  general  (October  9, 1706,)  was  most  obstinate, 

and,  by  the  confession  of  the  Czar,  the  first  victory  which  the 

.;  '    ':  Russians  had  gained  over  regular  troops.     The  remains  of 

.1  Lewenhaupt's  army,  having  joined  the  King  in  the  Ukraine, 

r  Charles  undertook  the  siege  of  Pultowa,  situated  on  the  banks 

:      H  of  the  Vorsldaw,  at  the  extremity  of  that  province.    It  was 

i|^      I  near  this  place,  that  the  fiunous  battle  was  fought  (8th  July, 

1709,)  which  blasted  all  the  laurels  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
The  Czar  gained  there  a  complete  victory.  Nine  thousand 
Swedes  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  fourteen  thousand, 
who  had  retired  with  General  Lewenhaupt,  towards  Perevc^ 
latschna,  between  the  Vorsklaw  and  the  Nieper,  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war,  three  days  afler  the  action.  Charles,  accompanied 
by  his  ally  Mazeppa,  saved  himself  with  difiiculty  at  Bender  in 
Turkey, 

This  disastrous  route  revived  the  courage  of  the  enemies  of 
Sweden.  The  alliance  was  renewed  between  the  Czar,  An- 
gustus  II.,  and  FredericIV.,King  of  Denmark.  Stanislaus  was 
abandoned.  All  Pi^nd  again  acknowledfi^ed  Augustus  II. 
The  Danes  made  a  descent  on  Schonen ;  and  the  Czar  achieved 
i  the  conquest  of  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  Carelia.     The  States  that 

were  leagned  against  France  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession, wishing  to  prevent  Germany  from  becoming  the  theatre 
of  hostilities,  concluded  a  treaty  at  the  Hague  (31st  March 
1710,)  by  which  they  undertook,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  Swedish  provinces  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  that  of  Sleswick  and  Jutland ;  but  the  King  of  Swe- 
den having  constantly  declined  acceding  to  this  neutrality,  the 
possessions  of  the  Swedes  in  Germany  were  also  seized  and 
conquered  in  succession.  The  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  the 
nephew  of  Charles  XU.,  was  involved  in  his  disgrace,  and 
stripped  of  his  estates  by  the  king  of  Denmark  (1714.) 
^       .  In  the  midst  of  these  disasters,  the  inflexible  King  of  Swe- 

den persisted  in  prolongixLc^  his  sojourn  at  Bender,  making  re- 
peated efforts  to  rouse  the  Turks*against  the  Russians.  He  did 
not  return  from  Turkey  till  1714,  when  his  afikirs  were  already 
totally  ruined.  The  attempts  whidbi  he  then  made,  either  to 
renew  the  war  in  Poland,  or  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire, excited  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  A  for^ 
midable  league  was  raised  against  him ;  besides  the  Czar,  the 
Kinffs  of  Poland,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  England,  joineid  it. 
Stralsund  and  Wismar,  the  only  places  which  Sweden  still  re* 
tained  in  Geimany,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  aUies ;  while  the 
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Cmi  added  to  diase  loans  the  conquest  of  Finland  and  Savolax. 
In  a  situation  so  desperate,  Charles,  by  the  adyice  of  his  minis* 
ter,  Baron  Grortz,  set  on  4oot  a  special  and  secret  negotiation 
with  the  Czar,  which  Cook  place  in  the  isle  of  Aland,  in  coarse 
of  the  year  1718.  There  it  was  proposed  to  reinstate  Stanis* 
iaus  on  the  throne  of  PbUutd ;  to  restore  to.  Sweden  her  pos« 
sessions  in  the  Empire ;  and  eren  to  assist  her  in  conquering 
Norway ;  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Ingna,  Ca- 
rdia,  Livonia,  and  £sthonia,  which  she  was  to  cede  to  the  Czar. 

That  negotiation  was  on  the  point  of  being  finally  closed, 
when  it  was  broken  off  by  the  imexpected  death  of  Charles 
XII.  That  unfortunate  prince  was  slain  (December  11th,  1718,) 
at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall  in  Norway,  while  visiting  the 
trenches ;  being  only  thirtyoSOTen  years  of  age,  and  leaving  the 
affiiirs  of  his  kingdom  in  a  most  deplorable  state. 

The  new  regency  of  Sweden,  instead  of  remaining  i^  friend- 
ship with  the  Czar,  changed  their  policy  entirely.  Baron  de 
Gortz,  the  friend  of  the  late  King,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  public 
displeasure,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  Court  of 
G.  Britain.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  at 
Stockholm  (Nov.  20^  1719,)  between  Gveat  Britain  and  Swe- 
den. George  L,  on  obtaining  the  cessibn  of  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verdenr  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  engaged  to  send  a 
strong  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  prevent  any  further  invasion 
from  the  Czar,  and  procure  for  Sweden  more  equitable  terms  of 
peace  on  the  part  of  that  Prince.  The  example  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  soon  followed  by  the  other  allied  powers,  who  were 
anxious  to  accommodate  matters  with  Sweden.  By  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Stockhohn  (21st  January,  1720,)  the  King  of 
Prussia  got  the  town  of  Stettin,  and  that  part  of  Pomerania, 
which  lies  between  the  Oder  and  the  Peene.  The  King  of 
Denmark  consented  to  restore  to  Sweden  the  towns  of  Stnd- 
sund  and  Wismar,  with  the  isle  of  Rugen,  and  the  part  of  Po- 
merania, which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  river  Peene.  Swe- 
den, on  her  side,  renounced  in  favour  of  Denmark,  her  exemp- 
tion from  the  duties  of  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts,  which  had 
been  guaranteed  to  her  by  former  treaties.  The  Czar  was  the 
only  person  who,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of 
England,  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  not  making  peace  with 
Sweden,  except  on  the  conditions  which  he  had  dictated  to  her. 
The  war  was,  therefore,  continued  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
during  the  two  campaigns  of  1720  and  1721.  Difierent  parts 
of  the  Swedish  coast  were  laid  desolate  by  the  Czar,  who  put 
all  to  fire  and  sword,  To  stop  the  progress  of  these  devasta- 
tions, the  Swedes  at  l^igth  consented  to  accept  the  peace  which 
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the  Cnr  oftrad  tbem,  iriiich  wm  tmAf  Bqpwd  tt  Nysb 
(I3th  Ssptember  1721.)  Finknd  wu  aamndered  to  Swed 
on  condition  of  ber  fomially  csding  to  te  Csu  the  pTOTincea 
Livonia,  Eithooia,  Ingria,  and  Caralia;  dwii  limita  to  be  dft 
mined  Boarding  lo  the  mralationB  of  Ae  treaty. 

The  ascendency  iriiich  Sweden  had.  ninod  in  the  North  ni 
the  reign  of  Oustavna  Adolphne,  had  become  so  &tal  to  D 
mark,  Uiat  she  waa  on  the  point  (^  baiag  utterly  subvened,  i 
effaced  from  the  number  of  Eniopean  powen.  Nor  did  i 
extricate  herself  from  the  dinstrous  wan  which  ahe  had  to  a 

En  against  Charles  X.,  until  she  had  racrificed  some  of  . 
3t  provinces  ;  snch  as  Schemes,  Bleckingen,  HaUand,  and 
goTemment  of  Bofaus,  which  Frederic  III.  ceded  to  Sweden 
the  treaties  of  Roschild  and  Copenhason.  It  was  at  the  dosi 
this  war  that  a  Tsvolution  happened  in  Uie  gorenunent  of  Dennis 
Until  that  time,  it  had  been  ccHnpletely  under  the  aristocracy  of 
nobles ;  the  throne  was  electiTe  i  ana  all  power  was  coocentra 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  the  principal  members  of 
nobihty.  The  T03rBl  prerogative  was  Umited  to  the  commani 
the  aimy,  and  the  presidency  in  the  Senate.  The  Ki^  ^ 
even  obliged,  by  a  special  capitnlation,  in  all  ofiiuTH  which 
not  require  the  concurranoe  of  the  Senate,  to  talce  the  advict 
four  great  officers  of  the  crown,  viz.  the  Grand  Master, 
Chancellor,  the  Marshal,  and  the  Admiml ;  who  were  conside 
as  BO  many  channels  or  vehides  of  the  royal  authority. 

The  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  Denmark  waa  reduced 
the  time  she  mode  peace  with  Sweden,  oUiged  Frederic  HI. 
convoke  an  assembly  of  the  Statee-Oeneral  of  the  kingdc 
These,  which  were  composed  of  three  orders,  viz-  the  nobiL 
the  clergy,  and  the  burgesses,  had  never  been  summoned 
getber  in  that  form  since  the  year  1636.  At  their  meeting 
Copenhagen,  the  two  inferior  orders  reproached  the  nobles  w 
having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  I 
State,  by  the  exorbitant  and  tyraimical  power  which  they  t 
usurped ;  and  what  tended  still  more  to  increase  their  aniipos 
against  them,  was  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  maintain 
their  privileges  and  exempdona  from  the  pubUc  burdens,  to  1 
prejuoice  of  the  lower  orders.  One  subject  of  discussim  w 
10  find  a  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  ahoold  be  applied  to  the  nn 
pressing  wonts  of  the  State.  The  nobles  proposed  a  duty 
articles  of  consumption;  but  under  rsetrictions  with  regard 
themselves,  that  could  not  but  exasperate  the  lower  orders.  T 
Istter  proposed,  in  testimony  of  their  discontent,  4o  let  out  to  t 
highest  bidder  the  fiefs  of  the  crown,  which  the  nobles  held 
Tents  extremely  moderate.    This  proiMisal  was  highly  rearat 
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bjr  fht  nobUity,  who  regnded  it  as  a  Mow  aimed  at  tneir  ri^ta 
aiid  ptopertiea ;  and  tbey  persisted  in  vmnga  tax  on articlefl  of 
oonaumption,  such  as  taej  had  proposea.    Certain  unguarded 
expressions  which  escaped  some  of  the  members  of  the  nobility, 
gave  rise  to  a  tumult  of  indignation,  and  suggested  to  tiie  two 
leaders  of  the  clergy  and  the  burgesses,  viz.  the  bishim  of  Zea- 
land and  the  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen,  the  idea  of  framing 
a  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  crown  hereditarvi 
both  in  the  male  ana  female  descendants  of  Frederic  III.    it 
was  not  difficult  for  them  to  recommend  this  project  to  their 
lespeetiye  orders,  iR^o  flattered  themsehes  that,  under  a  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  they  would  enjwr  that  equalitywhich  was  d^iued 
tlM»n  under  an  aristocracy  of  the  nobles,    the  act  of  this  de- 
chration  having  been  approved  and  signed  bv  the.  two  ^Hfders, 
was  presented  m  their  name  to  the  Seimte,  who  rejected  it,  on 
the  ground  that  the  States-General  then  assemUed,  had  no  right 
to  deliberate  on  that  moposition ;  but  the  clergy  and  the  burges- 
ses, widiout  being  disconcerted,  went  in  a  body  to  the  King, 
carrying  with  them  die  Act  which  ofiered  to  make  the  crown 
liereditary  in  his  £unUy.    The  noUes  hanng  made  a  pretence 
of  wishing  to  quit  the  city  in  order  to  bieak  up  the  Diet,  care  was 
taken  to  shut  the  doors.    The  members  of  me  Senate  and  the 
nobility  had  then  no  other  dltemative  left  than  to  agtee  to  the 
resolution  of  the  two  inferior  orders ;  and  the  ofier  of  the  crown 
was  made  to  the  King  by  the  three  <nders  conjunctly  (13th  October 
1660.)     They  then  tendered  him  the  capitulation,  which  was 
annulled ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  liberated  him  from  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  on  the  day  of  his  coronation.     A  sort  of 
dictatorship  was  then  conferred  on  him,  to  regulate  die  new  con- 
stitutional charter,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.    All  the  orders 
of  the  State  dien  took  a  new  oath  of  fealty  and  homage  to  him, 
while  the  King  himself  was  subjected  to  no  oath  whatever. 
FinaQy,  the  diree  orders  separat^y  remitted  an  Act  to  the  King, 
declarmg  the  crown  hereditary  in  all  the  descendants  of  Frederic 
III.,  both  male  and  female ;  conferring  on  him  and  his  succes- 
sors an  unlimited  power;  and  granting  him  the  privilege  of 
regulating  the  order  both  of  the  regency  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne. 

Thus  terminated  that  inqportant  revolution,  without  any  dis- 
order, and  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  Mood.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  those  powers  whidi  tiM  States  had  conferred  on  him, 
that  the  King  published  what  is  called  the  Boyal  Xow,  regarded 
as  the  only  fuqiamental  law  of  Denmark.  The  King  was  there 
declared  absolute  sovereign,  above  all  human  laws,  acknowledg- 
ing no  auperior  but  God,  and  uniting  in  his  own  person  all  the 
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He  could  exercise  these  pierogatives  in  virtue  of  his  own  author* 
ity ;  but  he  was  oUiged  to  respect  the  Royal  Law ;  and  he  could 
neither  touch  the  C^mfession  of  Augsburg,  which  had  been 
adopted  as  the  national  religion,  nor  authorise  any  partition  of 
the  kingdom,  which  was  declared  indiTimble ;  nor  change  the 

r  order  of  succession  as  established  by  the  Royal  Law.     That  suc- 

.  4  cession  was  lineal,  according  to  the  right  of  primogeniture  and 

t'      '  descent.    Fenudes  w«re  only  admitted,  foiling  all  the  male  issue 

of  Frederic  IIL ;  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  succeed, 
was  defined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  The  tenn  of 
majority  was  fixed  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  reigning  monarch  to  regulate,  by  his  will,  the  tutor* 
age  and  the  regency  during  such  minority. 

This  constitutional  law  gave  the  Danish  government  a  vigour 
which  it  never  had  before ;  the  eflTects  of  which  were  manifested 
in  the  war  which  Christian  V.  undertook  against  Sweden 
(1675,)  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  Fr^eric  William, 
Elector  of  Branoenburff.  The  Danes  h«l  the  lulvantage  o(  the 
Swedes  both  by  sea  and  land.     Their  fleet,  under  the  command 

,  of  Niels  Juel,  gained  two  naval  victories  over  them,  the  one 

near  the  Isle  of  Oeland,  and  the  other  in  the  bay  of  Kioge,  on 

,;  the  coast  of  Zealand  (1677.)     That  war  was  terminated  by  the 

peace  of  Lunden  (Oct.  6th  1679,)  which  restored  matters  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  to  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had 
been  before  the  war.  The  severe  check  which  Sweden  re* 
ceived  by  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.,  before  Pultowa,  tended  to 
extricate  Denmark  from  the  painful  situation  in  which  she  had 
been  placed  with  respect  to  that  power.  The  freedom  o[  the 
Sound,  which  Sweden  had  maintained  during  her  prosperity, 
was  taken  from  her  by  the  treaty  of  Stockholm,  and  by  the  ex- 
planatory articles  of  Fredericsburg,  concluded  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  (14th  June  1720.)  That  kingdom  likewise  re- 
tained,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  possession  of  the  whole  dutchy 
,  I  of  Sieswick,  with  a  claim  to  the  part  belonging  to  the  duke  of 

Holstein-Gottorp,  whom  Sweden  was  obliged  to  remove  from 
under  her  protection. 

Poland,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  presented  an 
afiUcting  spectacle,  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  John  Casimir, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Ukdislaus  VII.  (1648.)  Distracted 
.  at  once  by  foreign  wars  and  intestine  factions,  she  seemed  every 
moment  on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  while  the  neighbour- 
ing states  were  augmenting  their  forces,  and  strengthenmg  the 
hands  of  their  governments,  Poland  grew  gradually  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  at  length  degenerated  into  absolute  anarchy.  The 
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origin  of  the  JUfervm  Veto  of  the  Poles,  which  allowed  the  cq^ 
position  of  a  single  member  to  frustrate  the  deliberations  of  the 
whole  Diet,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Jc^n  Casimir.  The  first 
that  anispended  the  Diet,  hj  the  interposition  of  his  veto,  was 
Schinski,  member  for  Upita  in  Lithuania ;  his  example,  though 
at  first  disapproved,  found  imitators ;  and  this  foolish  practice, 
which  allowed  one  to  usurp  the  prerogatire  of  a  majonty,  soon 
passed  into  a  law,  and  a  maxim  of  state. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Uiadislaus  VII.  a  murderous 
war  had  arisen  in  Poland,  that  of  the  Cossacs.     This  warlike 
people,  of  Russian  origin,  as  their  knguage  and  their  religion 
prove,  inhabited  both  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  beyond  Kiovr. ; 
where  they  were  subdivided  into  regiments,  under  the  command 
of  a  general,  called  Heiman  ;  and  served  as  a  military  frontier 
for  Poland  against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  Some  infringements 
that  luui  been  made  on  their  privileges,  added  to  the  efibrts  which 
the  Poles  had  made  to  induce  their  clergy  to  separate  from  the 
Greek  Church,  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  ex* 
asperated  the  Cossacs,  and  engendered  among  them  a  spirit  of 
revolt  (1647.)     Assisted  by  the  Turks  of  the  Crimea,  they  in- 
vaded Poland,  and  committed  terrible  devastations.     The  roles 
succeeded  from  time  to  time  in  pacifying  them,  and  even  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them ;  but  the  minds  of  both  parties  being 
exasperated,  hostilities  always  recommenced  with  every  new 
of&nce.     At  length,  their  Hetman,  Chmielniski,  being  nardly 
pressed  by  the  Poles,  took  the  resolution  of  soliciting  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  Alexis 
Michaelovitz  (Jan.  16,  1654,)  in  virtue  of  which,  Kiow  and  the 
other  towns  of  the  Ukraine,  under  the  power  of  the  Cossacs, 
were  planted  with  Russian  garrisons,     it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Czar  retook  the  city  of  Smolensko  from  the  Poles,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  districts  that  had  been  ceded  to  Poland,  by 
the  treaties  of  Dwilina  and  Yiasma.     That  prince  made  also 
several  other  conquests  from  the  Poles ;  he  took  possession  of 
Wilna,  and  sevend  places  in  Lithuania,  at  the  very  time  when 
Charles  X.  was  invading  Poland,  and  threatening  that  country 
with  entire  destruction.     The  Czar,  however,  instead  of  follow- 
ing up  his  conquests,  judged  it  more  for  his  interest  to  conclude 
a  truce  with  me  Poles  (1656,)  that  he  might  turn  his  arms 
against  Sweden. 

The  peace  of  Oliva  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  Poland  and 
Sweden ;  but  hostilities  were  renewed  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Poles,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  treaty  of  Andrus- 
80T  (Jan.  1667.)  The  Caar  restored  to  the  Poles  a jmrt  of  his 
conquests ;  but  he  retained  Smolendco,  Novogorod-Sieverskoey 
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|i .  Tclienugov,  Kiow»  aad  afl  ifae  eoontc^  of  the  Conacs,  beyond 

'^1  the  Borysthenes  or  Dnieper.     The  Gossacs  on  this  side  the 


river  were  annexed  to  Poland,  and  as  for  those  who  dwelt  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieimr,  called  Zapor^gs^  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  remain  under  the  common  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
states ;  ready  to  serve  against  the  Turks  whenever  circumstances 
might  require  it.  The  wars  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  were 
attended  with  troubles  and  dissensions,  which  reduced  Poland 
to  the  most  deplorable  condition  during  the  reign  of  John  Gasi- 
mir.  That  prince  at  length,  disgusted  with  a  crown  which  he 
had  found  to  be  composed  of  thorns,  resolved  to  abdicate  the 
throne  (16th  Sept.  1668;)  aad  retiring  to  France,  he  there  ended 
bis  days. 

Michael  Wiesnouiski,  who  succeeded  John  Casimir,  after  a 
stormy  interregnum  of  seTea  months,  had  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  being  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ooribut,  the  brother 
of  Jagellon,  King  of  Poland.    His  reign  was  a  scene  of  great 
agitation,  and  of  unbridled  anarchy.  Four  diets  were  interrupted 
in  less  than  four  years;  the  war  with  the  Cossacswms  renewed; 
the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  the  allies  of  the  Gossacs,  seized  the 
city  of  Kaminiec  (1672,)  the  only  bulwark  of  Poland  against  the 
Ottomans.     Michael,  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm,  con- 
cluded a  disgraceful  peace  with  the  Turks;  he  gave  up  to  them 
Kaminiec  and  Podoua,  with  their  ancient  limits;    and  eren 
agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute  of  twentytwo  thousand 
ducats.    The  Ukraine,  on  this  side  the  Borysthenes,  was  aban- 
doned to  the  Gossacs,  who  w^e  to  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Turks.     This  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  Sepublic  of 
Poland,  who  prefened  to  continue  the  war.    John  Sobieski, 
Grand  General  of  the  Grown,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Turks  near  Ghoczim  (Nov.  Uth,  1673.)    It  took  place  the  next 
day  after  the  death  of  Michael,  and  detennined  the  Poles  to  con- 
fer their  crown  on  the  yictprious  General. 

Sobieski  did  ample  justice  to  the  choice  of  his  fellow«citizens. 
By  the  peace  whicn  he  concluded  at  Zarowno  with  the  Turks 
(26th  Oct  1676,)  he  relieved  Poland  from  the  tribute  lately  pro- 
mised, and  recovered  some  parts  of  the  Ukraine ;  but  the  city  of 
Kaminiec  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  Ottomans,  with  a  c^msid- 
erable  portion  of  the  Ukmine  and  Podolia.  Poland  then  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  House  of  Austria,  against  the  Porte. 
Sobieski  became  the  deliverer  of  Vienna ;  1^  siffnalized  himself 
in  the  campaigns  of  1683  and  1684;  and  if  he  did  not  gain  any 
important  advantagee  over  the  Turks,  if  he  had  not  even  the 
satis&ction  of  reoovering  Kaminiec  and  Podolia,  it  must  be  as* 
cribed  to  the  incompeleiice  ofhiameansiand  to  the  disunion  and 
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wdifiereaoe  of  die  Poles,  wlio  leAiaed  to  make  a  single  sacrifce 
IB  the  cause.  Sobieski  was  OTen  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
jirotection  of  the  Russians  against  the  Turin ;  and*  saw  himself 
reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  setting  his  hiuid  to  the  defi« 
mtive  peace  which  was  concluded  with  Russia  at  Moscow  (Mbj 
(hh,  16B6,)  by  which  Poknd,  in  ordw  to  obtain  die  alliance  of 
that  power  against  the  Ottomans,  consented  to  give  up  Smolen- 
sko,  Bekia,  Dorogobuz,  Tchemi^v,  Starodub,  and  KovogorDd* 
Sieverskoe,  with  dieir  dependencies ;  as  also  the  whole  territory 
known  by  the  name  of  Litde  Russia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Boiysthenes,  between  that  river  and  the  frontier  of  PutiyU, 
as  far  as  Perevoloczna.  TKe  city  of  Kiow,  with  its  territory  as 
determined  fov  the  treaty,  was  also  included  in  that  cession. 
Finally,  the  Cossacs,  called  Zap^rogg  and  Kudak^  who,  accord* 
ing  to  the  treaty  of  Andrussov,  ought  to  hav«  been  dependencies 
of  these  two  states,  were  reserved  eieelusively  to  Russia.  Sobie- 
ski shed  tears  when  he  was  oUiged  to  sign  tluU  treaty  at  Leopold 
(or  Lemberg,)  in  presence  of  the  Russian  ambassadors. 

The  war  with  me  Turks  did  not  terminate  until  the  reign  of 
Augustus  n.  the  successor  of  John  Sobiedd.  The  peace  of 
Canowitz,  which  that  prince  concluded  with  the  Porte  (1^99,) 
procured  for  Poland  the  restitution  of  Kaminiec,  as  well  as  that 
part  of  the  Ukraine,  which  the  peace  of  Zaiovmo  had  ceded  to 
the  Turks. 

Russia  became  every  day  more  prosperous  under  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Romanow.  She  gained  a  decided  superiority 
over  Poland,  who  had  formerly  dictated  the  law  to  her.  Alexis 
Michaelovitz  not  only  recovered  from  the  Poles  what  they  had 
fionquered  fiom  Russia  during  the  disturbanoes  occasioned  by 
the  two  pretenders  of  the  name  of  Demeuras ;  we  have  already 
observed,  that  he  dispossessed  them  of  Kiow,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  Ukraine,  or  Litde  Russia,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Borysthenes. 

Theodore  Alexievitz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alexis  Mi- 
chaelovitz, rendered  his  reign  illustrious  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
administration.  Guided  by  the  advice  of  his  enlightened  mi*. 
nister.  Prince  Galitzin,  he  conceived  the  bold  project  of  abolish- 
ing the  hereditary  orders  of  the  nobility,  and  the  ]^erogadves. 
that  were  attached  to  them.  These  oruers  were  destructive  of 
all  subordination  in  civil  as  well  as  in  military  affairs,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  disputes  and  lidgations,  of  which  a  court, 
named  Rovrady  took  cognizance.  The  Czar,  in  a  grand  assem- 
bly which  he  convoked  at  Moscow  (1482,)  abolished  the  here- 
ditary rank  of  the  nobles.  He  burnt  the  deeds  and  registers 
by  which  they  were  anested,  andH^ffod  every  noUe  Auaily  to 
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produce  the  eztimcis  of  these  registers,  which  they  had  m  th^it 
possession,  that  they  might  be  committed  to  the  names.  *  That 
prince  having  no  children  of  his  own,  had  destined  his  yonng)er 
brother  Peter  Alexievitz,  to  be  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of 
John,  his  elder  brother,  on  account  of  his  incapacity.  But,  on 
the.  death  of  Theodore,  both  princes  were  prockumed  at  once  by 
the  military,  and  the  government  was  intrusted  to  the  Princess 
Sophia,  their  elder  sister,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Autocratix 
and  Sovereign  of  all  the  Kussias.  Peter,  who  was  the  son  of 
the  second  marriage  of  the  Czar,  was  at  that  time  only  ten 
years  of  age.  It  was  during  the  administration  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  that  the  peace  of  Moscow  was  concluded  (May  6, 1686 ;) 
one  clause  of  which  contained  an  alliance,  ofiensive  and  defen* 
sive,  between  Russia  and  Poland  against  the  Porte. 

Peter  had  no  sooner  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  than  he 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  and  deposed  his  sister  Sophia, 
whom  he  sent  to  a  convent.    Endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
genius,  this  Prince  became  the  reformer  of  his  Empire,  which, 
under  his  reign,  assumed  an  aspect  totally  new.     By  the  advice 
of  Le  Fort,  a  native  of  Geneva,  who  had  entered  tne  Bussian 
service,  and  whom  he  had  received  into  his  friendship  and  con- 
fidence, he  turned  his  attention  to  every  branch  of  the  pahUc 
administration.     The  military  system  was  changed,  and  mo- 
delled after  that  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.     He  found- 
ed the  maritime  power  of  Kussia,  improved  her  finances,  en- 
couraged commerce  and  manu&ctures,  introduced  letters  and 
arts  into  his  dominions,  and  applied  himself  to  reform  the  laws, 
ta  polish  and  refine  the  manners  of  the  people. 

Peter,  being  in  alliance  with  Poland,  engaged  in  the  war 
against  the  Porte,  and  laid  open  the  Black  Sea  by  his  conquest 
of  the  city  and  port  of  Azon ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  equipped  his  first  fleet  at  Woronitz.  Azoflf  remained  in  his 
possession,  by  an  article  of  the  peace  which  was  concluded  with 
the  Porte  at  Constantinople  (13th  July,  1700.)  About  the  same  , 
time,  Peter  abolished  the  patriarchal  dignity,  which  ranked  the  | 
head  of  the  Russian  Chun^h  next  to  the  Czar,  and  gave  him  a 
dangerous  influence  in  the  aflciirs  of  government.  He  trans- 
ferred the  authority  of  the  patriarch  to  a  college  of  fiAeen  per- 
sons, called  the  Mott  Holy  Sifnod,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  and  in  general,  of  all  matters 
which  had  fallen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch.  The 
members  of  this  college  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  be  appointed  by  him  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Synod. 

Being  desirous  of  seeing  and  emmining  in  person  the  man* 


ne«i  md  cusloiiis  of  other  nafioiis,  he  undertook  two  diftrait 
voyag^  into  foreign  countries,  divested  of  that  pomp  which  is 
ine  usual 'acciMatipaniment  of  princes*  During  these  tnkvels,  he 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  especially  those  connected  with 
commerce  and  navigation;  he  engaged  men  of  talents  in  his 
services,  such  as  naval  officers,  engineers,  surgeons,  artists,  and 
mechanics  of  &11  kinds,  whom  he  dispersed  over  his  vast  do- 
minions, to  instruct  and  improve  the  Russians.  During  his  first 
voyage  to  Holland  and  England,  the  StrditxeSt  the  only  per« 
manent  troops  known  in  Russia  hefore  his  time,  revolted ;  mey 
were  first  instituted  hy  the  Czar,  John  Basilovitz  IV.  They 
fought  after  the  manner  of  the  Janissaries,  and  enjoyed  nearly 
the  same  privileges.  Peter,  with  the  intention  of  dishanding 
these  seditious  and  undisciplined  troops,  had  stationed  them  on  the 
frontiers  of  Lithuania ;  he  had  also  removed  them  from  being  his 
own  body-guard,  a  service  which  he  entrusted  to  the  regiments 
raised  bv  himself.  This  sort  of  degradation  incensed  the  Stre^ 
litzeSs  who  took  the  opportunity  of  Uie  Czar's  absence  to  revolt. 
They  directed  their  march  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  with  the  design 
of  deposing  the  Czar,  and  replacing  Sophia  on  the  throne ;  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Generals  Schein  and  Gordon,  who  had 
marched  to  oppose  them.  Peter,  on  his  return,  caused  two 
thousand  o(  them  to  be  executed,  and  incorporated  the.  rest  among 
his  troops.  He  afterwards  employed  foreign  officers,  cither  Ger- 
mans or  Swedes,  to  instruct  the  Russians  in  the  military  art. 

It  was  chiefly  during  the  war  with  Sweden  that  the  Russian 
army  was  organized  according  to  the  European  system.  The 
Czar  took  advantage  of  the  check  he  had  sustained  before  Narva 
(Nov.  30, 1700,)  to  accomplish  this  important  change  in  levying, 

Snipping,  and  training  all  his  troops  after  the  German  manner. 
3  taught  the  Russians  die  art  of  combating  and  conquering  the 
Swedes ;  aiid  while  the  King  of  Sweden  was  bent  on  the  ruin 
of  Augustus  II.,  and  made  but  feeble  eflforts  against  the  Czar, 
the  latter  succeeded  in  conquering  Ingria  from  £e  Swedes,  and 
laid  open  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic.  He  took  the  fortress  of 
Noteburg  (1702,)  which  he  afterwards  called  Schlisselburg;  he 
next  made  himself  master  of  Nyenschantz,  Kopori,  and  Jamp 
(now  Jamburfi^)  in  Ingria.  The  port  of  Nyenchantz  was  entirely 
razed ;  and  the  Czar  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  in 
one  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the  Neva  (May  27, 1703.)  In 
the  middle  of  winter  he  constructed  the  fort  of  Cronschlot  to 
serve  as  a  defence  for  the  new  city,  which  he  intended  to  make 
the  capital  of  his  Empire,  and  the  principal  dep6t  for  the  com- 
merce and  marine  of  Kusria.    The  fortune  of  this  new  c( 
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was  decided  bj  the  fiunous  betde  of  PdtewE  (J«ir  ^l  1^) 
^hkh  tUiewifle  secoied  the  prepoiidenaioe  of  Buaeia  in  die  North. 
Charles  XII^  who  had  taken  iefii|[e  in  Tmkey,  ased  every 
'  effort  to  instigate  the  Turks  against  me  Russians;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded by  dint  of  intrigue.     The  Porte  dedared  war  against  the 
Czar  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1710 ;  the  latter  opened  the 
'{  campaign  of  1711  by  an  expedition  which  he  andertm^  into 

Moldavia ;  but  having  rashly  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  that 
province,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Grand  Vizier  near  Falczi 
on  the  Pruth.  Besieged  in  his  camp  by  an  army  Tsstly  supe- 
rior to  his  own,  and  reduced  to  the  last  necessityr  he  fo«md  no 
other  means  of  extricating  himself  from  this  cntical  situation, 
than  by  agreeing  to  a  treaty,  which  he  signed  in  the  camp  of 
Falczi  (21st  July  1711 ;)  in  virtue  of  which,  he  consented  to  re- 
store to  the  Turks  the  fortress  of  Azoff,  with  its  territory  snd 
its  dependencies.  This  loss  was  amply  compensated  by  the  im- 
portant advantages  which  the  peace  with  Sweden,  signed  at  Ny- 
stadt  (Sept.  10,  1721,)  procured  the  Czar.  It  was  on. this  occa- 
sion that  the  Senate  conferred  on  him  the  epithet  of  Greatt  the 
Father  of  his  C<mntry^  and  Emperor  of  aUtke  Rtadas.  His 
inauguration  to  the  Imperial  dignity  took  place,  October  22d 
1721,  the  very  day  of  the  rejoicing  that  had  been  appointed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  peace.  Peter  himself  put  the  Imperial 
crown  on  his  own  head. 
\  That  great  prince  had  the  vexation  to  see  Alexis  Czarowitz 

his  son,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Empire,  thwarting  all  his 
improvements,  and  caballing  in  secret  witn  his  enemies.  Being 
at  length  compelled  to  declare  that  he  had  fii^eited  his  right  to 
the  throne,  he  had  him  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  (1718.) 
In  consequence  of  this  tragical  event,  he  published  an  Ukase, 
which  vested  in  the  reigning  prince  the  privilege  of  nominating 
his  successor,  and  even  of  changing  the  appointment  whenever 
he  might  iudge  it  necessary.  T^is  arrangement  became  fatal  to 
Russia ;  tne  want  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  order  of  succession 
f  \  occcusioned  troubles  and  revolutions  which  firequently  distracted 

the  whole  Empire.  This  law,  moreover,  made  no  provision  in 
cases  where  the  reigning  prince  might  neglect  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession during  his  life ;  as  happened  with  Peter  hhnaelf,  who 
died  without  making  or  appointing  any  successor  (Feb.  1725.) 
Catherine  I.,  his  spouse,  ascended  the  thrvooy  which,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years,  she  transmitled  to  Pater,  son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Alexis. 

In  Hungary,  the  pMcauiiona  that  had  been  taken  by  the  States 
of  Presburg  to  eetidiKBh  civil  and  religioiis  liberty  on  a  solid  ba- 
sis, did  not  prevent  diatmbancea  from  springing  up  in  that  long- 
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iotti.  The  CoBit  of  Yifemmtk  peiceiviiig<h>  ttKCMity  rf  ewMtit- 
dating  its  vmst  monaichyy  wluwe  incoherent  parte  wen  eafiering 
from  the  went  of  unttv,  eegeriy  eeised  tbese  oecmsions  for  exv 
tending  its  power  in  Hangmry,  where  it  was  greatly  eireamacti* 
bed  by  die  uiws  and  oonetitation  of  the  countrv.  Hence  thoee 
perpetual  infiringemenle  fii  which  the  Hui^anans  had  to  com- 
plain ;  and  thoee  eTer-recurrtng  disturbances  in  which  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  who  shared  with  Austria  die  dominion  of  Hangury« 
were  also  frequently  implicated. 

Tiansylvania^  as  weli  as  a  great  part  of  Hungary,  was  theft 
dependent  on  the  TuricB*  The  Emperor  Leopold  L  having 
granted  his  protection  to  John  Kemeny,  Prince  of  TmnsylTania« 
against  Michael  Abaffi,  a  prot^n6  of  the  Tttrica,  a  war  between 
the  two  Empires  seemed  to  be  ineTitabb.  The  Diet  of  Hunga- 
ry, which  the  Emperor  bad  assembled  at  Pkesbuig  on  this  suIh 
ject  (16G2,)  was  most  otttrageoos.  The  States,  before  they 
would  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,  de« 
manded  that  their  own  grievances  should  be  redressed ;  and  the 
assembly  separated  without  coming  to  any  condnsion.  The 
Turks  took  advantage  of  this  dissension,  and  seized  the  fortress 
of  Neuheusel,  and  several  other  places.  The  Emperor,  incapa« 
ble  of  opposing  them,  and  distrustful  of  the  Hungarian  malecon** 
tents,  had  recourse  to  foreign  aid.  This  he  obtained  at  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire  i  and  Louis  XIY.  sent  h&n  a  body  of  six  thou* 
sand  men,  under  command  of  the  Count  de  Cdligni.  An  action 
topk  place  (1664)  near  St.  Gothard,  in  which  the  French  signal^ 
ized  their  bravery.  The  Turks  sustained  a  total  defeat ;  but 
Montecuculi,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  army,  fiedl' 
ed  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory.  A  truce  of  twenty  years 
was  soon  after  concluded  at  Temeswar,  in  vvtue  of  which  the 
Turks  retained  Neuheusel,  Waradin,  and  Novigrad.  Michael 
Abaffi,  their  tributary  and  proteg^,  was  continued  in  Transyl* 
vania ;  and  both  parties  engaged  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
that  province. 

This  trea^  highly  displeased  the  Hungarians,  as  it  had  been 
concluded  without  their  concurrence.  T^air  coim^aints  against 
the  Court  of  Vienna  became  louder  than  ever.  They  complain- 
ed, especially,  that  the  Emperor  should  entertain  German  troops 
in  the  kingdom ;  that  he  should  intrust  the  principal  fortresses 
to  foreigners ;  and  impose  shackles  on  their  religious  liberties. 
The  Court  of  Vienna  having  paid  no  regard  to  ^ese  grievances, 
several  of  die  nobles  enter^  into  a  league  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights ;  but  they  were  accused  of  holding  correspondence 
widi  the  Turks,  and  ccmnpirittg  asaiast  the  person  of  the  Empe-^ 
ror.    The  Counts  ZrinitKadawli£,FiaB8eiMa,  and  Tatlenbaeh, 
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S,"^^r**.l!'  «^.«f '^  •«»«»'  (l«n,)  aadW  their 
Sw  were  ^fthe;  S^i   "^  '^  »»"««'  of  the  IwS 

^:  .  theee  disturbances,  tenff  ^U,S  to  auS^thS^Kt^ 

insurrection,  which  ended  iandSamTnS^'A'^'^'^ 

,  g«»ts  at  first  chose  the  Count  Frands  W^lE  J^VT' 

'  who  was  afterward*  n».l.»I!i  i-Tn       "Lfs*®'""  as  their  leader, 

noblenwn  wS^»3!S^  ^  ^"'"''  ^'"«"<=  TefceH.    These 

ted  bTl^alLandZXle"  '^*"  ""'^'P'^'  "^  "^^"''y  «•»'■ 

Die?;hSc.2:^a'tt''5jS7  !:>  -»piy  ^  -<». « » 

most  of  the  grieves  of  whSJ^^'fe*'*  S?"*®**  "<'««'  ^ 

plain:  but  Count  TVUi;  if  '^'^'i .*«  Hungarians  had  to  com- 

*    of  thi  miSlyat^^^  dmpprored  of  the  resolutions 

Kfte^San?*  ^^^^^^rt^M^J^t 
iH^  )  A  PolfiT^  *^':!".^  •■■*•  ««8«  ♦»  Vienna  (July 
under^  r  ^LlX^VT^.'^  *«  «"«<■  "^  that  place 

attacked  the  Turks  in  iw^  .  u  *  '^penal  troops;  they 
compeKem  to  rdL  A«  ,j!^« '^^"u^  '*'"«'*  Vie^«.  ""^ 
Aitl'tlien^^^dS  to  Ae  fiSitel''  *^ii«^)  /verv 
the  Russians  and  the  RennhH,.  «^v  •  *• .  besides  Poland, 
in  favour  of  Austri.      4  P"""'  <>f  V«?'<»  took  part  in  this  war 

by  r"lerrSne;il,"  Ch^^s  t'^^^j^^^-^on^.  gained 
Louis  of  ^den.  a^^^pSnce  KL^^L^n'""'  ^T 
conquest  of  all  that  nan  of  H„»-r  '  P'^f/^l  ">^  Leopold  the 
the  Jeign  of  FerTnSd  I  i?^?*^'  '''''f  ^'^  continu^  since 
fortress  of  NeSSd  ^'"JEtr^*'  **^  *«  O***""""^-  The 
which  the  Duke  ofLoi^e^fn  J"  ^°'»?<1"£?«»  of  the  battle 
(1685.)  The  same  G^mI?^2.^*"®'*fT'"'"»tStrigoTa 
the  capital  of  K^?;?iJ^£y  ««"  «  the  city  of  B^ 
Turks  since  164L  ^1 Z.,^  ^  *^"  ""  possession  of  the 
by  the  Imperialkts  f IteT^T^^"*  T'^^y  "^  Mohacz,  gained 
&lavonia  SndeTSe  dSioT?  I^"'.***  Transylyanrand 
"Te«H»  cost  the  G^"  vSer  lL^T"t    "^"^  ^'^^^'^^^ 
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BMBded,  Aat,  in  CMKideratioii  of  toe  extraoiAntrv  efforts  he 
Ittd  been  eUifled  to  make  against  the  Ottomans,  tbe  kingdom 
ahoiild  be  deelaied  hereditary  in  his  family.  The  States  at 
first  amaied  iaelined  to  maintain  their  own  right  of  election ; 
but  yielding  soon  to  the  influence  of  authority,  they  aneed  ta 
make  the  succession  hereditary  in  fivonr  of  the  males  of  the  two 
Austrian  branches ;  on  the  extinction  of  which  tf^ey  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  ancient  rights.  As  for  the  priyileges  of  the 
States,  founded  oft  the  decree  of  King  Andrew  II.,  they  were 
renewed  at  that  Diet ;  with  the  exception  of  that  clause  in  the 
thirty-first  article  of  the  decree,  which  audiorized  the  States  to 
oppose,  by  open  force,  any  prince  that  should  attempt  to  infringe 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country.  The  Jesuits,  who  were 
formerly  proecribed,  were  restoried,  and  their  authority  establish- 
ed throu^^out  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  Protes* 
tants  of  mth  confessions  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  churches 
and  prerogatiTes  that  had  been  secured  to  them  by  the  articles 
of  the  Diet  of  Odenbarg ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  only  Catho- 
lics were  entitled  to  possess  property  within  the  kingdoms  of 
Dahnatia,  Croatia  and  Sclavonia.  The  Archduke  Joseph,  son 
of  Leopold  I.,  was  crowned  at  this  Diet  (December  19,  1687,) 
as  the  first  hereditary  King  of  Hungary. 

The  arms  of  Austria  were  crowned  with  new  victories  during 
the  continuation  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  Albe-Royale, 
Belgrade,  Semendria,  and  Gradisca,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor.  The  two  rolendid  victories  at  Nissa  and  Widdin, 
which  Louis  prince  of  Baden  gained  (168R,)  secured  to  the  Aus 
trians  the  conquest  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria.  The  de- 
jected courage  of  the  Ottomans  was  for  a  time  revived  by  their 
new  Qrand  Yiiier  Mvslapha  Kiupruli,  a  man  of  considemMo 
genius.  After  gainii^  seveml  advantages  over  the  Imperialists, 
he  took  from  them  rassa,  Widdin,  Semendria,  and  tfelgrade ; 
and  likewise  reconquered  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Bosnia.  The 
extraordinary  efibrts  that  the  P<Nrte  made  for  the  campaign  of 
the  following  year,  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  better  success ; 
but  their  expectations  were  quite  disappointed  by  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  the  £unous  battle  of  Salankemen,  wmch  the  Prince 
of  Baden  gained  over  the  Turks,  (Aug.  19,  1691.)  The  brave 
Kiupruli  was  slain,  and  his  death  decided  the  victory  in  favour 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  war  with  France,  however,  which  then 
occupied  the  principal  forces  of  Austria,  did  not  permit  the  Em- 
peror to  reap  any  advantage  from  this  victory ;  he  was  even 
obliged,  in  the  following  campaigns,  to  act  on  the  defensive  m 
Hungary;  and  it  was  not  until  the  oMiclttsion  of  peace  with 
Fnuice,  that  he  was  M»  to  resume  the  war  against  the  Talks 
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with  fresh  vigear.  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  then  commmder- 
in-chief  of  the  Imperial  army,  attacked  the  Sultan  Mnataqpha 
11.  ia.person,  near  Zenta  on  the  river  Teiss  (Sept.  11, 1697,) 
where  he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  grand  Yixier,  acven- 
teen  Pachas,  and  two  thirds  of  the  Ottoman  army ,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  grand  Seignior  was  com- 
pelled  to  fiedl  back  in  disorder  on  Belgrade. 

This  terrible  blow  made  the  Porte  exceedingly  anxioas  for 
neace ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  jBngland  and 
Holland.  A  negotiation,  which  proved  as  tedious  as  it  was  in- 
tricate,  was  set  on  foot  at  Constantinople,  and  thence  transfer* 
red  to  Carlowitz,  a  town  of  Sclavonia  l3ring  between  the  two 
camps,  one  of  which  was  at  Peterwaiadin,  and  the  other  at 
Belgrade.  Peace  was  there  concluded  with  the  Emperor 
and  his  allies  (Jan.  26,  1699.)  The  Emperor,  by  that  treaty, 
retained  Hungary,  Transylvania  and  Sclavonia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Banat  of  '[femeswar,  which  was  reserved  to  the 
Porte.  The  rivers  Marosch,  Teiss,  Save,  and  Uiina,  were 
fixed  as  the  limits  between  Uie  two  Empires.  The  Count  Te- 
keli,  who  during  the  whole  of  this  war  had  constantly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Porte,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  CHtoman 
territory ;  with  such  of  the  tiungarians  and  Transylvanians  as 
adhered  to  him. 

The  neace  of  Carlowitz  had  secured  to  the  Emperor  nearly 
the  whole  of  Hungary ;  but,  glorious  though  it  was,  it  did  not 
restore  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kmgdom,  which  very 
soon  experienced  fresh  troubles.  The  same  complaints  that 
had  arisen  after  the  peace  of  Temeswar,  were  renewed  after 
that  of  Carlowitz ;  to  these  were  even  added  several  others,  oc- 
WMjned  by  the  introduction  of  the  her^tary  succession,  at 
the  Diet  of  1687,  by  the  suppression  of  the  dause  in  the  thirty- 
hrst  article  of  the  decree  of  Andrew  II.,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  banishment  of  TekeH  and  his  adherents. 
T«2i«!JI^*u'^^'^'^^>^  »  ringleader  for  the  malecontents  to 
in  A.  JL^^l"*  ""J  ""^^  ^^'  ««d  tl^w  leader  was  soon  found 
the  i^fX?,.  "t  5^""?^  ^^^  liagoc^,  who  appeared  on 
wheT^e  i^^i.^>?'S?^°fi^  ^^  ^«  eighteenth  c^ry,  and 

Sii^iS^Tsu^c^^^^  ^"'^p^  -«-  --i-<^  -  ^e^  ^* 

ed  rank  in  the  Vt^^  /r  ^"^^^^^^^a ;  and  held  a  distinguish- 
birth  than  by  the  0tI«»    ^'^"^a'T*  not  more  by  his  illustrious 

inily.     The  Court  ©rvs^'^^*??*,.'^^'^  bekmged  to  hiji  fa- 
him  on  account  of  hift  ]'*®'^^*^  which  entertained  suspicions  of 

ui  nis  new  relationship  with  Tekeli,  had  kept 
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him  in  a  sett  of  eaptivity  from  his  earlmt  inliuicy ;  and  Im 
xcwa  not  set  at  large,  nor  restored  to  the  possoaekm  of  nis  estates, 
until  1094,  when  he  numried  a  pfrincess  of  Hesse-Rheiitfek. 
From  that  time  he  resided  quietly  on  his  estates,  holding  his 
Court  at  Saroseh,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name.  Being  sus- 
pected of  hanng  concerted  a  connnracy  with  the  malecontents, 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  ihe  Uourt  of  Vienna  (1701,)  and 
carried  to  Neustaot  in  Austria,  whence  he  escaped  and  retired 
to  Poland.  Being  condemned  as  ffuilty  of  high  treason,  and 
his  estates  declared  forfeited,  he  iooK  the  resolution  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  instigating  Hungary 
against  the  Emperor.  France,  who  had  just  joined  in  the  war 
widi  Austria,  encouraffed  him  in  that  enteiprise,  which  she 
r^arded  as  a  ^Tourabie  eyent  for  creating  a  diversion  on  the 
part  of  her  enemy.  Having  arrived  in  Hungary,  Ragoczi  pub* 
fished  a  manifesto  (1703,)  in  whidi  he  detailed  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  and  e^orted  the  Hungarians  to  join  him,  for  vin- 
dicating their  ancient  liberties  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
House  of  Austria.  -  He  soon  attracted  a  crowd  of  partisans,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Transylvanians  chose  him  for  their  prince  ( 1704 ;)  and  the  States 
of  Hungary,  who  had  united  for  tne  re-establishment  of  their 
laws  and  immunities,  declared  him  their  chief,  with  the  title  of 
Duke,  and  a  senate  of  twenty-five  persons.  Louis  XIY.  sent 
his  envoy,  the  Marquis  Dessalleurs,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  elevation ;  and  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Ghreat,  c^red  him  the 
throne  of  Poland  (1707,)  in  opposition  to  Stanislaus,  who  was 
protected  by  Charles  XII. 

The  House  of  Austria  being  engaged  in  the  Spanish  war, 
was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  reduce  the  Hungarian  malecon- 
tents. The  repeated  attempts  which  she  had  made  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  them  naving  fiiiled,  the  war  was  continued 
till  1711,  when  the  Austrians,  who  had  been  victorious,  com- 
pelled Ragoczi  to  evacuate  Hungary,  and  retire  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland.  A  treaty  of  pacification  was  then  drawn  up.  The 
Emperor  promised  to  grant  an  amnesty,  and  a  general  restitu- 
tion of  goods  in  favour  of  all  those  who  had  been  implicated  in 
the  insurrection.  He  came  under  an  engagement  to  preserve 
inviolable  the  rights,  liberties,  and  immunities  of  Hungary,  and 
the  principality  of  Transylvania ;  to  reserve  all  civil  ana  mili- 
tary offices  to  the  Hungarians ;  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  respecting  religion ;  and  as  for  their  other  grievances, 
whether  political  or  eodesiastical,  he  consented  to  have  them 
discussed  in  the  appreaohing  Diet.  These  articles  were  ap- 
proved and  sig^d  by  the  greater  part  of  the  malecontents,  wha 
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then  took  a  mm  <mak  of  aUegiaBOO  to  the  Bmperor.  Segoca 
and  hu  principal  adhereiits  were  the  only  persons  that  lentain- 
ed  proscribed  and  attainted,  having  lefused  to  aceede  to  these 
articles. 

The  Turkish  Em]^,  once  so  formidable,  had  giadoally  faUen 
from  the  summit  of  its  fixandeur ;  its  resources  were  exwuistedt 
and  its  history  marked  by  nothing  but  misfortunes.     The  efie- 
minacy  and  mci^pacity  of  the  Sultans,  their  contempt  for  the 
f        T^'  arts  cultivated  by  the  Kuropeans,  and  the  evils  of  a  govem- 

I  '    ment  purely  militsxy  and  despotic,  by  degrees  undermined  its 

I  strength,  and  eclipsed  its  glory  as  a  conquering  and  presiding 

M  power.      We  find  the  Janissaries,  a  lawless  and  undisdplineo 

•(  militia,  usurping  over  the  sovereign  and  the  throne  the  same 

' ! .  rights  which  the  Protorian  guards  had  arrogated  over  the  an- 

cient Roman  Emperors. 

The  last  conouest  of  any  importance  which  the  Turks  made 
was  that  of  Canaia,  which  they  took  from  the  BepuUic  of  Venice. 
The  war  which  obtained  them  the  .possession  of  that  island, 
lasted  for  twenty  years.  It  began  under  the  Sultan  Ibrahim 
(1645,)  and  was  continued  under  his  successor,  Mahomet  IV. 
The  Venetians  defended  the  island  with  exemplary  courage  and 
intrepidity.  They  destroyed  several  of  the  Turkish  fleets; 
and,  on  diffisrent  occasions,  they  kept  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles shut  against  the  Ottomans.  At  length  the  iJEunous  Virier 
Achmet  Kiupruli  undertook  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Gandia 
'  (1667,)  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  This  siege  was  one 
I  of  the  most  sanguinary  recorded  in  history.     The  Turks  lost 

above  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  siege 
of  two  years  and  four  months  that  the  place  surrendered  to 
them  by  a  capitulation  (Sept.  5,  1669,)  which  at  the  same  time 
regulated  the  conditions  of  peace  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Venetians.  These  latter,  on  surrendering  Candia,  reserved,  it 
the  islands  and  islets  adjoining,  three  places,  viz.  Suda,  Spina* 
longa,  and  Gbrabusa.  They  also  retained  Glissa,  and  some 
I  other  places  in  Dahnatia  ana  Albania,  which  they  had  seized 

durinfif  the  war.  The  reign  of  Mahomet  from  that  time,  pre* 
sented  nothing  but  a  succession  of  wars,  of  which  that  against 
Hungary  was  the  most  fatal  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Turin  were  overwhehned  by  the  powerful  league^  formed 
between  Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
They  experienced,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a  series  of  fatal 
disasters  during  that  war ;  and  imputing  these  misfortimes  to 
the  effeminacy  of  their  Sultan,  they  resolved  to  depose  him. 
Mustapha  II.,  the  third  in  succession  from  Mahomet  IV.,  ter- 
minated this  destructive  war  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  when 
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lite  Tailos  lost  all  their  possessions  in  Hungary,  except  Teineswar 
and  Belgrade.  They  gave  up  to  Poland  the  fortress  of  Kami- 
niec,  with  Podolia,  and  the  part  of  the  Ukraine  on  this  side  the 
Nieper,  which  had  heen  ceaed  to  them  hy  former  treaties.  The 
Venetians,  hy  their  treaty  with  the  Porte,  obtained  possession 
of  the  Morea*  which  they  had  conquered  during  the  war ;  in* 
eluding  the  islands  of  St  Maura  and  Leucadia,  as  also  the  for- 
tresses of  Dalmatia,  Elnin,  Sing,  Ciclut,  Gahella,  Castlenuovo,- 
and  Risano.  Finally,  the  Porte  renounced  the  tribute  which 
Venice  had  formerly  paid  for  the  isle  of  Zante ;  and  the  Repub* 
lie  of  Ragusa  was  guaranteed  in  its  independence,  with  respect 
to  the  Venetians. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

PERIOD  vm. 

From  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  French  Revohition.     a.  d. 

1713^1789. 

[DuBiNG  the  wars  of  the  preceding  period,  arts  and  letters 
had  made  extraordinary  progress ;  especially  in  France,  where 
they  seemed  to  have  reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  the  limited  genius  of  man  can  carry  them.  The  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  revived,  and  almost  equalled  those  master-pieces 
which  Greece  had  produced  under  rericles,  Rome  under  Au- 
gustus, and  Italy  under  the  patronage  of  the  Medici.  This 
was  the  classical  era  of  French  literature.  The  grandeur 
which  reigned  at  the  court  of  that  monarch,  and  the  glory  which 
his  vast  exploits  had  reflected  on  the  nation,  inspired  authors 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm ;  the  public  taste  was  refined  by  imi- 
tating the  models  of  antiquity ;  and  this  preserved  the  French 
writers  from  those  extravagancies  which  some  other  nations 
have  mistaken  for  the  standard  of  genius.  Their  language, 
polished  by  the  Academy  according  to  fixed  rules,  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  of  which  condemns  every  thing  that  does 
not  tend  to  unite  elegance  with  perspicuity,  became  the  general 
medium  of  communication  among  the  different  nations  in  the 
civilized  world ;  and  this  literary  conquest  which  France  made 
over  the  minds  of  other  nations,  is  more  glorious,  and  has 
proved  more  advantageous  to  her,  than  that  universal  dominion 
to  which  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  aspired. 

In  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  men  of  genius 
and  talents,  though  thev  did  not  neglect  the  Belles-LettreSi 
devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  those  sciences,  and  that  kind  of 
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learning,  the  stady  of  which  has  been  diflhaed  over  aB  cksses 
of  society.  Several  blanches  of  mathematics  and  natnnl  philo- 
sophy, assumed  a  form  entirely  new ;  the  knovdedffB  of  the 
ancient  classics,  which,  till  then,  had  been  stadied  duelyfot  the 
formation  of  taste,  became  a  branch  of  common  education,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  variety  of  profound  and  useful  researches.  Geo- 
metry, astronomy,  mechanics,  and  navigation,  were  brought  to 
great  perfection,  by  the  rivalry  among  the  difierent  scientific 
1^      '  academies  in  Europe.     Natural  Philosophy  discovered  many  of 

ir  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature.     Chemistry  roae  from  the 

rank  of  an  obscure  art,  and  put  on  the  garb  of  an  attractive 
science.  Natural  History,  enriched  by  the  discoveries  of  learned 
travellers,  was  divested  of  those  &bles  and  chimeras  which 
ignorance  had  attributed  to  her.  History,  supported  by  the 
auxiliary  sciences  of  Geography  and  Chironoli^y,  became  a 
branch  of  general  philoeophy. 

The  equilibrium  among  the  different  States,  distnibed  by  the  am- 
bition  of  Louis  Xiy.,haa  been  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
which  lasted  during  twenty-four  years  without  an^r  ffreat  altera- 
tion.    Nevertheless,  in  the  political  transactions  whi<m  took  place 
at  this  time,  England  enjoyed  a  preponderance  which  had  been 
crowing  graduafiy  since  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  civil 
discord.     The  glory  which  she  had  acquired  by  the  success  of 
her  arms  in  the  Spanish  vrars,  and  the  important  advantages 
which  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  procured  her,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  augmented  her  political  power,  and  gave  her  an 
influence  in  general  affiiirs  which  she  never  had  enjoyed  before. 
That  nation  carried  their  commerce  and  their  marine  to  an  extent 
which  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  other  commercial  and  maritime 
sta^s,  and  make  them  perceive  that,  if  the  care  of  their  own  trade 
and  independence  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  system  of 
equilibrium  on  Uie  Continent,  it  was  equally  important  for  their 
prosperity  that  bounds  should  be  set  to  the  monopolizing  jpower 
of  England.     This  cave  rise  at  first  to  a  new  kind  of  rivalry  be- 
tween France  and  England — a  rivalry  whose  effects  were  more 
particularly  manifested  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  occasioned  an  intimate  alliance  among  the 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.     At  a  biter  date,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  principles  which  the  English  professed  as  to  the 
commerce  of  neutral  states,  the  powers  of  the  North  leagued 
themselves  against  that  universd  dominion  which  they  were 
accused  of  wishing  to  usurp  over  the  sea.     In  the  Ninth  Period, 
we  shall  even  see  the  whole  Continent  for  a  short  tune  turned 
ftffainst  that  nation— the  only  one  that  has  been  able  to  preserve 
ner  commerce  and  her  independence. 
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This  prepmidenmoe  of  Enf^and  is  die  fint  chsiige  which  the 
political  system  of  Earape  experienced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  second  took  place  in  the  North.  TiU  tlmt  time,  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  had  never,  except  transiently,  had  anv  poli* 
tical  connexions  with  the  South.  Russia*  separated  by  the 
possessions  of  Sweden  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  had  belonged 
rather  to  Asia  than  to  our  quarter  of  the  world*  Poland,  fitfien 
from  her  ancient  greatness,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
,  exhaustion.  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  disputing  the  command 
of  the  Baltic,  and  had  no  other  influence  on  the  politics  of  the 
South  than  that  which  Sweden  had  acquired  by  the  personal 
qualities  of  some  of  her  kings.  The  great  war  of  the  North, 
which  broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  extended  the  limits 
of  his  Empire  as  &r  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  reduced  Sweden 
to  a  state  of  debility  from  which  she  has  not  yet  recorered, 
enabled  Bussia  not  only  to  take  a  distinguished  lead  in  the 
North,  but  to  become  an  important  member  in  the  system  of 
Europe. 

Meantime,  the  foundation  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  gave  rise 
to  a  new  and  intermediate  power  between  the  North  and  the 
South ;  but  that  state  remained  within  the  bounds  of  mediocrity 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time  the 
genius  of  Frederic  JI.  alone  ndsed  it  to  a  pitch  of  ffreatness  which 
enabled  it  to  struggle  against  the  superior  force  of  its  neighbours, 
but  without  menacing  the  independence  of  other  states.  This 
growing  power  of  Prussia,  however,  occasioned  a  rivalry  between 
it  and  Austria,  which  for  seventy  years  had  an  injSuence  on  the 
politics  of  Europe.  It  produced  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
an  intimate  alliance  between  two  ancient  rivals,  the  Housej^f 
Austria  and  Bourbon ;  and,  by  dividing  Germany  between  two 
opposite  systems,  it  paved  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  that 
Empire.  Such  was  tne  third  change  which  the  polity  of  Europe 
experienced  in  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  fourth  change  was  less  felt  than  the  three  others;  its 
fatal  consequences  &d  not  develope  themselves  until  the  Ninth 
Period.  For  the  first  time  within  the  last  three  centuries,  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  ventured  to  break  treaties  and  to  violate 
engagements,  to  declare  war  and  undertake  conquests,  without 
alleging  any  other  motives  than  reasons  of  convenience,  and  the 
ambition  of  aggrandizement.  Thus  die  basis  of  the  equilibrium 
system,  the  inviolability  of  possessions  honourably  acquired,  was* 
sapped,  and  the  downmll  of  the  whole  system  prepared.  Tho 
events  of  the  wars  for  the  succession  of  Austria,  furnished  the 
first  examples  of  this  contempt  for  treaties;  they  were  renewed 
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in  an  akraung  manner  «n  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  by  the 
attempts  which  the  Emperor  Jose^  made  to  seize  BaTaria.  The 
act  oriniqaity  committed  against  roland  was  often  cited, during 
the  perioa  of  the  French  ^yolution,  to  justify  all  sorts  of  no- 
lence  and  usurpation ;  and  it  was  followed  by  a  long  tiun  of 
calamities. 

Commerce  continued,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  he  one  of 
the  principal  objects  that  occupied  tlxo  Cabinets  of  Europe.  The 
mercantile  system  was  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  became, 
with  most  nations,  the  basis  of  their  administration.  The  mari- 
time powers  turned  all  their  attention,  and  bestowed  the  greatest 
care,  on  their  colonies,  the  number  and  wealth  of  which  were 
augmented  by  new  establishments  and  better  regulations.  In 
imitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of  the  states  kept  up  numeroas 
standing  armies ;  a  practice  which  they  even  carried  to  excess. 
The  influence  of  England  in  Continental  afiairs  was  increased ; 
as  she  had  no  occasion  to  augment  her  own  army  in  proportion 
to  that  of  other  kingdoms,  she  was  able  to  furnish  them  with 
those  supplies  which  were  necessaiy  to  carry  on  their  wars. 
Besides,  smce  the  time  of  Frederic  II.,  or  about  the  year  1740, 
tactics,  and  the  military  art  in  general,  had  reached  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  seemed  scarcely  to  admit  of  further  imprare- 
ment.  Finally,  the  financial  system  of  several  states  experienced 
a  revolution,  by  the  invention  of  public  funds  for  the  payment  of 
national  debts ;  especially  that  instituted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  called  the 
Sinking  Fund.] 

The  extraordinary  efforts  which  the  powers  of  Europe  had 
made  during  the  last  century,  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Continent  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  France  and 
Sweden,  brought  on  a  long  period  of  tranquillity,  which  g&^e 
these  nations  on  opportunity  of  encouraging  arts,  industry  and 
commerce,  and  thereby  repairing  the  evils  which  the  long  Bud 
disastrous  wars  had  occasioned.     Cabinets  were  attentive  to 
maintain  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Stock- 
holm ;  andr  by  means  of  negotiations,  to  guard  against  every 
thing  that  might  rekindle  a  new  general  war.  The  good  under- 
standing that  subsisted  between  France  and  Great  Britain  duriii^ 
the  reign  of  George  L  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  George  H.— 
or,  in  other  words,  under  the  administration  of  Walpole,  was  the 
efl^ct  of  those  temporary  interests  that  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  two  Courts — the  one  beinff  under  terror  of  the  Pretender, 
.and  the  other  alarmed  at  the  ambitious  projects  of  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV.,  was  anxious  to  maintain  that  peace  and  political 
order  which  the  late  treaties  had  introduced ;  having  it  in  viei*^ 
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to  remedy  those  diaorden  in  the  finance,  which  Louis  XTV.  had 
left  in  80  deplomMe  a  state.^  The  King  of  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  desirous  of  reviving  his  rights  to  the  crown  of 
France,  went  into  the  rash  schemes  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,'  his 
prime  minister,  purporting  to  renew  the  war ;  to  reconquer  those 
territories  which  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  dismembered  frpm 
the  Spanish  monarchy ;  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the 
regency,  and  vest  it  in  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  to  place  the  Pre- 
tender, son  of  James  II.,  on  the  throne  of  Ghreat  Britain. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  although  it  had  tranquillized  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  was  nevertheless  defective,  in  as  far  as  it  had 
not  reconciled  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  the  two  prin- 
cipal claimants  to  the  Spanish  succession.  The  Emperor 
Cnaries  TI.  did  not  recognise  Philip  V.  in  his  quality  of  King 
of  Spain ;  and  Philip,  in  his  turn,  rei]ised  to  acquiesce  in  those 
partitions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
had  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  Emperor.  To  defeat  the  projects 
and  secret  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  minister,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans thought  of  courting  an  alliance  with  England,  as  being 
thepower  most  particularly  interested  in  maintaining  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  nmdamental  articles  of  which  had  been  dictated 
by  herself.  That  alliance,  into  which  the  United  Provinces  also 
entered,  was  concluded  at  the  Hague  (Jan.  4, 1717.)  The  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  those  especially  which  related  to 
the  succession  of  the  two  crowns,  were  there  renewed  ;  and  the 
Regent,  in  complaisance  to  the  King  of  England,  a^nreed  to 
banish  the  Pretender  from  France,  and  to  admit  British  com- 
missaries into  Dunkirk  to  superintend  that  port. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted  by 
the  Triple  Alliance,  persisted  in  hid  design  of  recommencing  the 
war.  1^0  sooner  had  he  recruited  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
equipped  an  eroedition,  dian  he  attacked  Sardinia,  which  he 
tod£  from  the  Emperor.  This  conquest  was  followed  by  that 
of  Sicily,  which  the  Spaniards  took  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy 

(1718.) 

France  and  England,  indignant  at  the  infraction  of  a  treaty 
which  they  regarded  as  Aeir  own  work,  immediately  concluded 
with  the  £mperor,  at  London  (Aug.  2, 1718,)  the  famous  Qnad- 
ruple  Alliance,  which  contained  the  plan  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  to 
be  made  between  the  Emperor,  the  Song  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  The  dlied  powers  engaged  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  parties  interested  in  this  proposd,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
compel  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  Emperor  was  to  renounce 
his  right  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  acknowledge  Philip  V. 
as  the  legitimate  lung  of  Spain,  in  consideration  of  his  renoun- 
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cinjr  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  which  the  traa^f 
of  Utrecht  and  the  quadruple  alliance  adjudged  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  to  cede  Sicily  to  Austria,  reeeiTing 
Sardinia  in  exchange,  which  the  King  oi  Spain  was  to  give  up. 
The  right  of  reversion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  transferred 
from  Sicily  to  Sardinia.     That  treaty  likewise  granted  to  Don 
Carlos,  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  hy  his  second  marriage,  the  even- 
tual reversion  and  investiture  of  the  dutchies  of  t^arma  and  Pla- 
centia,  as  well  as  the  grand  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  on  condition  of 
holding  them  as  fiefs-male  of  the  Kmperor  and  the  Empire,  after 
the  decease  of  the  last  male  issue  of  the  families  of  Fi^mese  and 
Medici,  who  were  then  in  possession ;  and  the  better  to  secure 
this  double  succession  to  the  Infante,  they  agreed  to  introduce  a 
body  of  six  thousand  Swiss  into  the  two  dutchies,  to  be  quartered 
in  Leghorn,  Porto-Ferrajo,  Parma,  and  Placentia.     The  con- 
tracting powers  undertook  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  these 
troops. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  quadruple  alliance ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  persisted  in  his  refusal ;  when  France  and 
England  declared  war  against  him.  The  French  invaded  the 
provinces  of  Guipuscoa  and  Catalonia,  while  the  English  seized 
txallicia  and  the  port  of  Vigo.  These  vigorous  proceedings 
shook  the  resolutions  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  signed  the 
quadruple  alliance,  and  banished  the  Cardinsd  Alberoni  from  his 
court,  the  adviser  of  those  measures  of  which  the  allies  com- 
plained. The  Spanish  troops  then  evacuated  Sicily  and  Sardi- 
nia, when  the  Emperor  took  possession  of  the  former,  and  Victor 
Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy,  of  the  latter. 

The  war  to  all  appearance  was  at  an  end ;  peace,  however, 
was  far  from  being  concluded,  and  there  still  remained  many 
difficulties  to  settle  between  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  To  accomplish  this,  and  conclude  a 
definitive  treaty  between  these  three  powers,  a  Congress  was 
summoned  at  Cambray,  which  was  to  open  in  1721,  under  the 
mediation  of  France  and  England;  but  some  disputes  which 
arose  regarding  certain  preliminary  articles,  retarded  their  meet- 
u^  for  several  years.  Their  first  and  principal  object  was  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  the  acts  of  mutual  renunciation  between 
tne  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty 

of  the  nnaHnmla  alH««/.^        T^i/lT tLu "L.i .  ♦! 


—  -^  1.UO  luriu  VI  uiese  renunciations,     tie  demanded  that  rlii- 

y  ®  renunciation  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands, 

«bould  be  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  Cortes.    Philip  demanded, 
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in  his  tarn,  that  the  renunciation  of  the  Emperor  with  renid  to 
Spain,  should  be  ratified  by  the  States  of  the  Empire.  To  get 
clear  of  this  difficulty,  France  and  England  agreed,  by  a  special 
compact,  signed  at  Paris  (Sept.  27, 1721,)  that  the  renunciations 
of  both  princes,  however  defective  they  might  be,  should  be  held 
▼alid  under  the  guaranty  of  the  two  mediating  powers. 

Scarcely  was  this  dimculty  settled,  when  another  presented 
itself,  much  more  embarrassing.  This  related  to  the  Company 
of  Ostend,  which  the  Emperor  had  instituted,  and  to  which,  by 
charter  signed  at  Vienna  (Dec.  19,  1722,)  he  had  granted,  for 
thirty  years,  the  exclusive  plrivilege  of  trading  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa.  That  establishment  set 
the  maritime  powers  at  variance  with  the  Emperor ;  eipeoially 
the  Dutch,  who  regarded  it  as  prejudicial  to  their  InAin  com* 
merce.  They  maintained,  that  according  to  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
ster,  confirmed  by  the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the  Barrier  Treaty 
(1715,)  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  East  Indies  was  to 
remain  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

Nothing  in  these  preliminary  discussionsf  met  with  so  much 
opposition  as  the  grant  of  the  eventual  reversion  and  investiture 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  which  the  Emperor  had  en- 
gaged, by  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  to  give  to  Don  Carlos,  the 
Infante  of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Pope,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  joined  in  opposition  to  it.  Anthony,  the  last 
Duke  of.  Parma  and  Placentia,  of  the  House  of  Famese,  de- 
manded that  the  Emperor  should  never,  during  his  life,  exercise 
over  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  the  territorial  rights  established  by 
the  treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  The  Pope  also  protested 
loudly  against  that  clause  of  the  treaty  which  deprived  him  of 
the  rights  of  superiority  over  Parma  and  Placentia,  which  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  several  centuries.  As  for  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  John  Gaston,  the  lust  of  the  Medici,  he 
maintained,  that  as  his  dutchy  neld  of  God  only,  he  could  never 
permit  that  it  should  be  declared  a  fief  of  the  Empire .  nor  recog- 
nise the  Infante  of  Spain  as  heir  of  his  estates,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  sister's  rights,  the  widow  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 

Charles  VI.  without  stopping  at  these  objections,  laid  the 
business  of  these  investitures  before  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon ;  and, 
after  having  obtained  their  consent,  he  caused  copies  to  be  made 
of  the  letters  of  reversion  and  investiture  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos 
and  his  heirs-male.  These  having  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, ^e  Kin^  of  Spain  refused  to  receive  them ;  alleging  the 
protests  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  nor 
wonld  he  agree  to  them,  except  on  condition  of  an  act  of  guaranty 
on  the  part  of  the  mediating  powers.    All  these  difficulties  being 
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settled,  and  the  preliminaries  closed,  they  at  length  proceeded 
wiih  the  conferences  at  Cambray  (April  1724,)  for  the  conclii- 
sion  of  a  definitive  peace  between  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Saroy.  Ever^  thing  aeemed  amTed 
at  an  amicable  termination,  when  some  differences  arose  between 
the  commissioners  of  the  Emperor  and  those  of  the  mediating 
powers,  which  occasioned  new  interruptions. 

Meantime,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  ministry,  sent  back  to  Spain  the  Infanta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Philip  V.,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of 
Fiance,  as  the  intended  spouse  of  Louis  XV.  This  event  broke 
u]>  the  Congress.  Philip  V.,  greatly  offended,  recalled  hb 
ministers  from  Cambray.  Baron  Ripperda,  *  whom  he  had  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Imperial  Court  put  an  end  to  the  differences  be- 
tween tnese  two  powers,  in  despite  of  the  mediation  of  France. 
In  consequence,  a  special  treaty  was  concluded  at  Vienna  be* 
tween  the  Emperor  and  the  'king  of  Spain  (April  30, 1725.) 
This  treaty  renewed  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Spain  and  the  Indies.  The  eventual  investiture  of  the 
duLchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  that  of  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Tuscany,  were  also  confirmed.  The  only  new  clause  con- 
tained in  the  treaty,  was  that  by  which  the  King  of  Spain  under- 
took to  guarantee  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI.» 
which  secured  to  the  daughter  of  that  prince  the  succession  of 
all  his  estates.  It  was  chiefly  on  this  account  that  Philip  V. 
became  reconciled  to  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

The  peace  of  Vienna  was  accompanied  by  a  defensive  alliance 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain.  Among  other 
clauses,  one  was  that  the  Emperor  should  interpose  to  obtain 
for  the  King  of  Spain  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island 
of  Minorca ;  while  Philip,  on  his  side,  granted  to  the  shipping 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects  free  entrance  into  his  ports,  and 
all  immunities  and  prerogatives  which  were  enjoyed  ly  the 
nations  in  the  strictest  commercial  connexions  with  Spain. 
These  clauses  akirmed  Ens^landand  Holkmd;  and  the  intimacy 
which  had  been  established  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  ana 
Madrid  attracted  more  particularly  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  dreaded  the  resentment  of  ^e  King  of  Spain,  as 
he  had  advised  the  return  of  the  Infanta.  To  prevent  any  such 
consequences,  he  set  on  foot  a  league  with  England  and  Prus- 
sia, capable  of  counteracting  that  of  Vienna,  whidi  was  concluded 
at  Herrenhausen,  near  Hanover  (Sept.  3,  1725,)  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Alliance  ofHmnover. 

AU  Europe  was  divided  between  these  two  alUances.    HoI« 
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knd,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  acceded  to  the  alliance  of  Hanorer. 
Catherine  I.  of  Russia,  and  the  principal  Catholic  States  of  the 
Empire  joined  that  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor  even  succeeded 
in  detaching  the  King  of  Prussia  from  the  alliance  of  Hanover 
to  join  his  own.  Europe  seemed  then  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
war ;  the  amhassadors  to  the  different  courts  were  recalled.  The 
English  sent  a  numerous  and  powerful  fleet  to  America,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic ;  while  the  Spaniards  commenced 
hostilities,  hy  hiying  siege  to  Gibraltar.  The  death  of  the  Em* 
press  of  Russia  (May  17,  1727,)  however,  caused  a  change  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Northern  powers.  The  Emperor,  seeing 
he  could  no  longer  leckon  on  the  assistance  of  Russia,  showed 
no  anxiety  tb  second  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  what 
chiefly  contrflmted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  was,  that  neither 
France  nor  England  was  desirous  of  war. 

In  this  situation  of  aflairs,  the  Pope  interposed  his  mediation ; 
and  a  new  preliminary  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  which  or- 
dained that  ^ere  should  be  an  armistice  for  seven  years ;  that 
the  Company  of  Ostend  should  be  suspended  for  the  same  time ; 
and  that  a  new  General  Congress  should  be  held  at  Aiz«la- 
ChapeDe. 

This  congress  was  first  transferred  to  Cambray,  and  thence  to 
Soissons,  where  it  was  opened  in  1728.  Ambassadors  from 
almost  all  the  Courte  of  Europe  appeared  there ;  and  they  ex* 
pected,  with  some  reason,  a  happy  conclusion  of  the  business ; 
as  most  of  the  difllculties  which  had  embarrassed  the  Congress 
of  Cambray  were  settled  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  and  as  the  only 
subject  for  deliberation  was  to  settle  the  succession  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany.  But  the  Emperor  having  demanded  that  the  Austrian 
Pragmatic  Sanction' should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  armnge- 
ments  for  establishing  the  peace  of  Soissons,  that  incident  be- 
came the  subject  of  new  disputes.  Cardinal  Fleury,  then  prime 
minister  of  France,  having  strongly  opposed  this  claim  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  the  Emperor,  in  his  turn,  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  negotiation  at  Soissons.  This  inclined  the  Car- 
dinal to  make  overtures  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  with  whom  he 
concerted  a  secret  negotiation,  in  which  he  also  found  means  to 
associate  England. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  union,  and  ofiensive  al- 
liance, which  was  signed  at  Seville  between  France,  Spain,  and 
England  (November  9,  1729.)  These  powers  engaged  to  gua- 
rantee the  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  in  favour  of  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos ;  and  to  eflect  this,  they  resolved  to  substitute 
six  thousand  Spanish  troops  in  the  Swiss  garrisons,  named  by 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.    The  Dutch  acceded  to  that  treaty,  in 
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considenttiioii  of  the  engagement  wbicb  the  centncting  jpewen 
came  under  to  give  them  entire  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the 
Company  of  Oetend. 

The  Emperor,  finding  the  treaty  of  Seville  concluded  irith- 
out  his  co-operation,  was  apprehenaire  of  having  fiuled  m  bis 
juincipal  aim,  viz.  the  adoption  of  the  Austrian  Pragmatic  Sane* 
tion.  He  was  indignant  that  the  allies  at  Seville  should  pre- 
tend to  lay  down  the  law  to  him  touchinf  the  abolition  of  the 
Ostend  Company,  and  the  introduction  of  Spanish  troops  into 
Italy.  Accordinffly,.being  determined  not  to  complv*  he  imme- 
diately broke  off  all  relationship  with  the  Court  of  Spain ;  he 
recalled  his  ambassador,  and  took  measures  to  prevent  the  Spa- 
nish troops  firom  taking  possession  of  Italy.  The  last  Duke  of 
Parma,  Anthony  Famese,  being  dead  (1731,)  he  todc  posses- 
sion of  his  dutchy  by  force  of  arms. 

At  length,  to  termmate  all  these  difierences,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  concert  with  the  States-General,  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Emperor ;  the  result  of  which  was  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
signed  at  Vienna,  between  him,  England  and  Holland  (March 
16, 1731.)  In  virtue  of  that  treaty,  the  three  contracting  pow- 
ers mutually  guaranteed  their  estates,  rights  and  possessions ; 
England  and  Holland,  more  especially,  engaged  to  guarantee 
the  Austrian  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  the  £mperor,  on  his 
side,  consented  to  the  introduction  of  Spanish  troope  into  Italyi 
and  to  the  suppression  of  the  Company  of  Ostend ;  he  even 
agreed  that  the  Netherlands  should  never  carry  on  trade  with 
the  Indies,  either  by  the  Ostend  Company,  or  any  other. 

In  consequence  ^  this  treaty,  which  was  approved  by  the 
States-Oeneral,  Don  Carlos  took  possession  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
eenti% ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  also  recognised  him 
as  his  successor.  Thus  terminated  these  long  disputes  about 
the  Spanish  Succession,  after  having  agitated  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions,  a  war  had  arisen  between 
the  Porte  and  the  Republic  of  Venice ;  in  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  was  also  implicated.  The  Turks  were  desirous  of 
recovering  the  Morea,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
to  the  Venetians  at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz ;  but  instead  q(  at- 
tacking that  Republic,  while  the  Emperor  was  engaged  with  the 
French  war,  and  unable  to  render  it  assistance,  they  waited  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Rastadt,  and  Baden, 
before  they  declared  hostilities.  The  pretexts  which  the  Turks 
made  to  justify  this  rupture  were  extremely  frivolous ;  but  they 
knew  well  that  the  Venetians,  who  had  lived  in  the  most  com* 
plete  security  since  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  had  neglected  to  re- 
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pair  the  fordficadons  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  war,  and 
that  it  would  be  easy  ibr  them  to  reconquer  them. 

In  feet,  during  tlie  campaign  of  1715,  Ihe  Grrand  Visier  not 
only  recovered  the  Morea,  he  even  dispoeflessed  the  Venetians 
of  the  jkacea  which  they  still  retained  in  the  Isle  of  Candia ; 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  campaign,  they  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Corfu.  Charles  VI.  thought  he  was  bound, 
as  the  gaarantee  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  to  eropuse  the 
cause  of  the  Venetians ;  he  declared  war  against  the  rorte,  and 
his  example  was  foUowed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Kinff  of  ^pnin, 
who  united  their  fleets  to  those  of  ue  Republic.  The  Turics 
were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and  obliged  to  raise  the 
sieffe  of  Corfu,  after  sacrificing  a  great  many  lives. 

The  campaigns  of  1716  aiui  1717  in  Hungary,  were  trium* 
phant  for  the  armies  of  the  Emperor ;  Prince  Eugene  sained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Grand  Vizier,  near  Peterwaraoin  (Au« 
gust  5th,)  which  enabled  him  to  invest  Temeswar,  which  he 
carried  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  and  thus  completed  the 
conquest  of  Hungary.  To  crown  his  glory,  that  great  c«>tBin 
next  undertook  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  regarded  W  the  Turks 
as  the  principal  bulwark  of  their  Empire.  The  Grand  Vixier 
march^  to  Uie  relief  of  the  place,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army.  He  encamped  before  Belg^rade,  and  enclosed  the  Impe- 
rial army  within  a  semicircle,  reaching  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Save.  Prince  Eugene  had  then  no  other  ahemadve  than  to 
leaive  his  camp,  and  attack  the  Turks  in  their  intrenchments. 
He  took  his  measures  which  such  address,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Turks,  he  forced  them  back  to  their 
camp,  and  put  them  completely  to  rout  (Aug.  16,  1717.) 

This  victory  was  foUowed  by  the  reduction  of  Belmde,  and 
several  other  places  on  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  The  Porte 
began  to  wish  for  peace ;  and  as  the  Emperor,  who  had  just  been 
attacked  in  Italy  by  the  Spaniards,  was  equally  desirous  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  both  parties  agreed  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  England  and  Holland.  A  congress  was  opened  at  Passaro* 
witz,  a  small  town  in  Servia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Morau.  A 
peace  was  there  concluded  between  the  three  belligerent  powers 
(July  21,  1718,)  on  the  basis  of  the  UH  postideHs.  The  Emoe* 
ror  retained  Temeswar,  Orsova,  Belgrade,  and  the  part  of  Wal« 
lachia  lying  on  this  side  of  the  river  Aluta ;  as  also  Servia,  ac< 
cording  to  the  limits  determined  by  the  treaty,  and  both  banks 
of  the  Save,  from  the  Drino  to  the  Unna.  The  Venetians  lost 
the  Morea,  but  they  retained  several  jdaces  in  Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia,  and  Albania,  which  they  had  conquered  during  the 
war.  The  Porte  r^rtored  to  them  the  Island  of  Cerigo  in  the 
Archipelago. 
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The  success  of  Charles  VI.  in  this  war  procured  some  new 
advantages  to  his  house,  on  the  part  of  the  States  of  ttunguy. 
The  Diet  of  1687,  in  Testing  the  hereditary  right  of  that  king- 
dom in  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  had  restricted  that  ri^t, solely 
to  the  male  descendants  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  Charles 
VL,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  acknowledged  the  elec- 
tive right  of  the  States,  in  case  he  should  happen  to  die  widiout 
leaving  any  male  offspring.  This  prince,  finding  afterwards 
that  he  had  no  other  children  left  than  the  two  daughters  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  princess  of  Brunswick,  and  being  desi- 
rous of  securing  to  them  the  succession  of  Hun^^  as  well  as 
his  other  estates,  assembled  a  Diet  at  Presbure^  (1722,)  and  there 
engaged  the  States  of  the  kingdom  to  extend  the  right  of  suc^ 
cession  to  females,  according  to  the  order  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  the  Austrian  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  published  some 
years  before. 

A  revolution  happened  in  the  government  of  Sweden  imme* 
diately  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  before  the  great  wiir 
of  the  North  was  quite  ended.  Seduced  to  a  state  of  great  dis- 
tress by  the  folly,  ambition,  and  inflexible  obstinacy  of  that  prince^ 
Sweden  saw  her  finest  provinces  occupied  by  the  enemy,  her 
commerce  annihilated,  her  armies  and  her  fleets  destroyed. 
They  attributed  these  disasters  chiefly  to  the  absolute  power  (n 
Charles  XII.,  and  the  abuse  he  had  made  of  it.  The  only  reme- 
dy for  so  many  evils,  they  conceived,  was  to  abolish  a  power 
which  had  become  so  pernicious  to  the  State.  As  Charles  had 
never  been  married,  the  throne,  according  to  the  hereditanr  ^^ 
established  in  Sweden,  passed  to  the  son  of  the  dytchess  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp,  eldest  sister  of  Charles ;  but  the  Senate  of  Sweden 
preferred  to  him  the  princess  Ulrica  Eleonora,  younger  sister  of 
the  late  king;  because  of  the  declaration  she  had  made,  renoun- 
cing all  absolute  power,  and  consenting  to  hold  the  crown  only 
by  the  free  election  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom.  The  States, 
in  an  assembly  held  at  Stockholm,  in  the  beginning  of  1719,  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
the  princess.  With  their  act  of  election,  they  presented  her  with 
a  new  form  of  government,  and  an  act  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Boyal  Assurance,  which  imposed  new  limitations  on  the 
royal  authority.  The  princess  signed  these  acts  (February  2^>) 
and  the  States  declared  that  whoever  should  attempt  to  restore 
absolute  power,  should  be  considered  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

The  government  was  intrusted  to  the  queen  conjunctly  wim 
the  Senate;  while  the  legislative  power  was  reserved  to  the 
States,  to  meet  regulariy  every  three  years.  The  queen  had 
the  right  of  proposing  bills  or  ordinances  j  but  before  these 
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could  hare  the  force  of  law,  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
ezaminatioa  of  the  States,  without  whose  consent  war  was  never 
to  be  proclaimed.  As  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
resolved,  that  they  should  be  decided  by  a  plurality  of  sufiBrages, 
that  the  queen  should  have  two  votes,  and  a  casting  vole  be- 
sides. Thus,  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  the  members  of  which  resumed  their  ancient  title  of 
Senators  of  the  kingd(«i,  instead  of  that  of  Counsellors  to  the 
King,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  th^m  at  the  revolution  of 
1680.  Ulrica  Eleonora  afterwards  resimed  the  crown  to  her 
husband  prince  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  States,  in  their 
election  of  that  prince  (May  22, 1720))  ordained  that  the  Queen, 
in  case  she  should  survive  her  husband,  should  be  reinstated  in 
her  rights,  and  resume  the  crown,  without  the  necessity  of  a  new 
deliberation  of  the  States.  Frederic,  by  the  Royal  Assurance, 
and  the  form  of  government  which  he  signed,  agreed  to  certain 
new  modifications  of  the  royal  power,  especially  concerning  ap- 
pointments to  places  of  trust.  By  these  different  stipulations, 
and  the  changes  which  took  place  in  consequence,  the  power  of 
the  Swedish  kings  was  gradually  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits. 
It  was  so  much  the  more  easy  to  make  encroachments  on  the 
Toyal  power,  as  the  King,  by  a  radical  defect  in  the  new  form 
of  fi^ovemment,  had  no  constitutional  means  of  preserving  the 
little  authority  that  was  left  him. 

The  death  of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  occasioned  new  dis- 
turbances, which  passed  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  Europe 
and  brought  about  great  changes  in  Italy.  Louis  XV.  took  the 
opportunity  of  that  event  to  replace  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of 
roland,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  and  the  former  proteg^  of 
Charles  XIL  The  Primate,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Polish 
nobility  being  in  the  interest  of  that  prince,  he  was  consequently 
elected.  (Sept.  12,  1733.) 

Anne  Iwanowna,  dutdiess-dowager  of  Conrland,  and  niece  of 
Peter  the  Great,  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia ;  having 
succeeded  Peter  II.  (June  20,  1730,)  who  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  without  leaving  any  progeny.  The  grandees, 
in  conferring  the  crown  on  Anne,  had  limited  her  power  by  a 
capitulation  which  they  made  her  sign  at  Mittau,  but  which  she 
cancelled  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  Moscow.  That  princess, 
dreading  the  influence  of  France  in  Poland, -in  case  of  a  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  espoused  the  interests  6f  Augus- 
tus in.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  son  of  the  late  King,  whom  she 
wished  to  place  on  the  Polish  throne.  Part  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
withdrawing  from  the  field  of  election,  and  supported  by  a  Rus- 
sian army,  proclaimed  that  prince»  in  oppositxm  to  Stanidaa^t 
the  t^rotee^  of  Fiance. 
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The  Russians,  reinforced  by  the  Saxon  troops,  seized  Warsaw, 
and  compelled  Stanislaus  to  retire  to  Dantzic,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged by  a  Russian  army,  under  command  of  Field-Marshal 
Munich,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Louis  XY.  wish- 
ing to  avenge  this  injury  offered  to  his  father-in-law,  and  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  attack  Russia,  resolved  to  declare  war 
against  the  Emperor ;  on  the  ground  that  he  had  marched  an 
army  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  for  supporting  the  election  of 
the  Saxon  prince. 

Spain  and  Sardinia  espoused  the  cause  of  Stanislaus,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  cause  of  Kings  in  general ;  while  the 
Emperor  saw  himself  abandoned  by  England  and  Holland, 
whose  assistance  he  thought  he  might  claim,  in  virtue  of  the 
guarantee  which  the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  stipulated  in  his  fa- 
vour. But  these  powers  judged  it  more  for  their  interests  to 
preserve  strict  neutrality  in  this  war,  on  the  assurance  which 
France  had  given  the  States-General,  not  to  make  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  The  Frpnch  conunenced 
operations  by  directing  the.  Count  de  Belleisle  to  seize  Lorraine, 
the  sovereign  of  which,  Francis  Stephen,  son  of  Duke  Leopold, 
was  to  have  married  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  About  the  same  time,  Marshal  Berwick 
passed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  reduced 
the  fortress  of  Kehl.  By  thus  attacking  a  fortress  of  the  Em- 
pire, France  gave  the  Emperor  a  pretext  for  engaging  the  Ger- 
manic Body  in  his  quarrel.  In  fact,  he  declared  war  against 
France  and  her  allies ;  which  induced  the  French  to  seize  seve- 
ral places  on  the  Moselle,  and  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Philips- 
burg,  at  the  siege  of  which,  Marshal  Berwick  was  slain  (June 
12,  1734,) 

The  principal  scene  of  the  war  then  hy  in  Italy  ;  where  the 
campaigns  of  1734  and  1735  were  most  glorious  for  the  allies. 
After  the  two  victories  which  they  had  gained  over  the  Impe- 
rialists near  Parma  (June  29,)  and  Guastalla  (Sept.  17,)  they 
made  themselves  master  of  all  Austrian  Lombardy,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mantua,  which  they  laid  under  blockade. 
A  Spanish  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Montemar,  ac- 
companied by  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  directed  their  march  on 
Naples,  which  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  Spaniards.  Th« 
victory  which  they  gained  over  the  Imperialists  at  Bitonto 
(May  25,)  decided  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  AAer 
this  conquest,  the  Infante  passed  to  Sicily.  He  soon  reduced 
that  island,  and  was  crowned  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  at  Pa- 
lermo (July  3,  1735.) 
The  Emperori  overwhehned  by  so  many  reverses,  aud  unable 
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to  withstand  the  powers  leagued  against  him,  eagerly  solicited 
assistance  from  Russia.  The  Empress  Anne,  who  saw  the  war 
tenninated  in  Poland,  and  Augustus  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne,  despatched  a  body  of  ten  thousand  auxiliaries,  under 
the  command  of  General  Count  de  Lacy,  into  Germany,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1735.  These  troops,  the  first  Russians  who 
had  appeared  m  that  country,  joined  the  Imperial  army  on  the 
Rhine,  which  was  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene.  That  Gene* 
ral  however,  did  not  succeed  in  his  design  of  transferring  the 
seat  of  war  to  Lonaine. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  the  maritime  powers  in* 
terposed  their  good  offices  for  restoring  peace  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  States  leagued  against  him.  Cardinal  Fleury, 
perceiving  that  their  me£ation  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Impe* 
rial  Court,  took  the'  resolution  of  concerting  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  the  Emperor,  the  result  of  which  was  a  treaty  of  pre- 
iiminaries;  although  much  deliberation  was  necessary  before 
coming  to  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace.  This  was  at 
length  signed  at  Vienna,  between  France,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Empire,  on  the  8th  of  November  1788.  The  former  treaties  of 
Westphalia,  Nimeguen,  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  were  admitted  as  the  basis  of  this  treaty.  Stanislaus 
renounced  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  retained  the  title  only 
during  his  life.  They  gave  him,  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
dutchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  on  condition  that,  at  his  death, 
they  should  revert  with  full  right  to  France.  The  single  coun- 
ty of  Falkenstein,  with  its  appurtenances  and  dependencies, 
was  reserved  for  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  In  exchange  for 
the  dutchy  which  he  abdicated,  that  prince  received  the  grand 
dutchy  of  Tuscany,  whose  last  possessor,  John  Gaston,  of  the 
House  of  Medici,  had  just  died  without  leaving  any  posterity 
(1737.)  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  ports  of 
Tuscany,  were  secured  to  Don  Carlos  and  his  descendants, 
male  and  female ;  and,  in  failure  of  them,  to  the  younger  bro- 
thers of  that  prince,  and  their  descendants.  On  his  part,  Don 
Carlos  ceded  to  the  Emperor  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia,  and  even  renounced  the  rights  which  former  treaties  had 
given  him  over  the  grand  dutchy  of  Tuscany.  They  restored 
to  the  Emperor  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Milan  and  Mantua;  with  the  reservation  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Novara  and  Tortona,  which  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to 
Charles  Emanuel  IIL,  King  of  Sardinia,  together  with  San- 
Fidele,  Torre  di  Forti,  Gravedo,  and  Campo-Magffiore  ;  as  also 
^e  territorial  superiori^  of  the  fiefs  commonly  called  Labghes, 
to  be  h^d  entirely  as  unperial  fiefs.    Finally,  France  under- 
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took,  in  the  most  authentic  ferm,  to  guarantee  the  Pngnatic 
Sanction  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
conditions  of  this  treaty.  The  former  wished  to  preserve  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  with .  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and 
Flacentia ;  and  the  other  had  expected  to  obtain  a  larger  portion 
of  Lombardy.  Tlius,  these  princes  long  hesitated  to  admit  the 
articles  agreed  to  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna ; 
nor  did  they  give  their  consent  until  the  year  1739. 

While  these  disputes  about  the  succession  of  Poland  occupied 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Russians,  in  which  Austria  was  also  implicated.  The  Em- 
press Anne  of  Russia,  wishing  to  recoTer  Azoff,  and  repair  the 
toss  which  Peter  the  Great  had  sustained  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  on  the  Pruth,  took  advantage  of  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  PerBians,  to  form  an  aUiance  with  Khouli  Khan, 
the  famons  conqueior  of  the  East,  who  had  just  subverted 
the  ancient  dynas^  of  the  Sophis  of  Persia.  The  incursions 
which  the  Tartars  had  made  at  different  times  into  the  Russian 
provinces,  without  the  Porte  thinking  proper  to  check  them, 
served  as  a  motive  for  the  Empress  to  order  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks  (1735,)  and  to  declare  war  against  the  Porte 
soon  after.  It  was  during  the  campaign  of  1736  that  Count 
Lacy  made  himself  master  of  Azoff,  and  that  Marshal  Munich, 
after  having  forced  the  lines  at  Perekop,  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Crimea ;  but  having  in  that  expedition  lost  many 
of  his  men  by  famine  and  disease,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  himself  in  that  peninsula. 

The  Emperor  offered  himself  at  first  as  a  mediator  between 
the  belligerent  powers.  A  conference  vras  opened  at  Niemerow 
in  Poland,  which  proved  fruitless.  The  Russians  who  had  just 
taken  Oczakoff,  emboldened  by  their  success,  were  desirous  to 
continue  the  war ;  while  the  Emperor,  without  reflecting  on  the 
bad  condition  of  his  military  strength,  and  the  loss  which  he 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene 
(April  21,  1736,)  thought  only  of  sharing  die  conquest  with  the 
Russians.  He  then  kid  aside  the  character  of  mediator,  to 
act  on  the  defensive  against  the  Turks ;  bat  he  had  soon  rea- 
son to  repent  of  this  measure.  The  Turks,  encouraged  by  the 
famous  Count  de  Bonneval,  gained  considerable  advantages 
over  the  Austrians ;  and  in  course  of  the  campaigns  of  1737 
and  1738,  they  dislodged  them  from  Wailachia  and  Servia,  re- 
took Orsova,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Belgrade  in  1739. 

The'  Court  of  Vienna,  in  a  state  of  great  consternation,  had 
recourse  to  the  mediation  of  M.  de  ViUeneuve,  the  French  aso* 
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bftssador  at  Comtantiiiople,  te  rae  for  M«ce  -wink  dto  BMPte; 
Count  Neippeiv,  wfao  was  aent  by  the  Empefot  to  tke  Taridak 
camp  before  tfelmde,  aigned  there,  with  too  imck  pfeeipha^ 
tion,  a  treaty,  xmdet  reiy  disadvantageeus  tenns  ^r  Austna ; 
and  the  Empress  Anne,  who  had  mtnisted  die  Ftench  anbaa* 
sador  widi  her  fedl  powers,  consented  also  to  a  peace  very  un* 
faTourable  for  Russia,  notwidistanding  the  brilliaiit  Tietory 
which  Marshal  Hnnich  had  gained  over  the  Turks  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Choczim  (Oct.  28,  1730,)  which  was  followed  ^ 
the  capture  of  that  place,  and  ^e  conquest  of  MoldaTia  by  the 
Russians.  • 

The  Emperor,  by  that  peace,  ceded  to  die  Porte,  Belgrade, 
Sabatz,  and  Orsova,  with  Austrian  Servia  and  WaUachia.  The 
Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Unna,  were  agun  settled  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  Empires ;  and  Austria  preserved 
nothincf  but  the  Banat  of  Temeswar,  of  all  that  ha^been  ceded 
to  her  by  the  peace  of  Passarowits.  The  Austrian  merchants, 
however,  were  grsnted  free  passage  into  and  out  of  the  king* 
doms  and  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  both  by  sea  aiMl 
land,  in  their  ovmi  vessels,  with  the  flag  and  letters-patent  of  the 
Emperor,  on  ccmdition  of  their  paying  die  accustomed  dues. 

Russia  surrendered  all  her  conquests,  and  among  others 
Choczim  and  Moldavia.  The  boundaries  between  the  two  Em* 
pires  were  regulated  by  different  special  i^ireements.  The  for- 
tress of  Azoff  was  demolished ;  and  it  was  stipttiated  that  Russia 
should  not  construct  any  new  fortress  within  thirty  versts  of  that 
place,  on  the  one  side ;  nor  the  Porte  within  fhkty  versts,  on  die 
side  of  the  Cuban.  Russia  vras  even  intevdicted  from  having 
and  constmcdng  fleets  cor  odier  naral  stores,  either  an  die  Sea 
of  Azofl*  or  die  Black  Sea.  The  Zaporeg  Oossaoa  oaatianed 
imder  the  dominion  of  Russia,  whidi  obtained  also  from  l^ 
Porte  the  adcnowledgment  of  die  Imperial  tide.  The  paace  be* 
tween  Russia  and  the  POrte  was  declared  pMpetnal ;  bnt  they 
limited  diat  between  Austria  and  the  Porte  to  twenty-seven 
years.  Hie  latter  was  renewed  tmder  die  Empress  Maria 
TlieTesa ;  and  rendered  abo  perpetual,  by  «n  agMement  vriaeh 
that  princess  concluded  with  the  ^rte.  May  Si,  t747. 

The  succession  to  <}barles  VI.,  die  last  ineie  deacendant  of  the 
flouse  of  Hapsburgy^who  died  October  90th  !r74a,iLin^aeda  new 
genersQ  warm  Europe.  That  prinee,  hi  the  ^Mar  1713,  had 
TOiblished  an  Girder  df  succession,  known  %y  ithe  name«ef  the 
Pragmatic  &uid1Son,Kvhidi  decreed,  that  faKng  hie  Unealheira- 
nude,  his  own  daughteis  isfaottld  succeed  m  preference  to  thoee 
of  his  brother  die  Enmeror  Joseph  I. ;  aaid  4hgt  the  anaaossiai 
tff  his  daughters  riiould  be  regulated  tma(diBK4o.dM  eaiar  «€ 
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piiinfifturfiiiie^  so  tlMU  the  ddar'  difttU  be  yefcmd  to  the 
voaniper,  «ad  thol  she  alone  should  inherit  his  whde  esutes. 
He  took  greot  psiiis  to  get  this  order  spproved  by  the  different 
hereditary  States  of  Austriat  as  well  as  W  the  dan^teis  of  his 
brother  Joseph  I^  and  by  the  husbands  oi  these  princesses,  the 
Electoim  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  He  even  obtaiiied,  by  deg^rees, 
the  sanction  of  all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  But  though 
his  external  nolicY  had  been  very  active  in  seeilKng  the  rights 
of  his  eldest  oaugnter  Maria  Theresa,  he  neglected  those  mea- 
sures  to  which  he  ought  rather  to  have  directed  his  attenuon. 
The  wretched  state  in  which  he  left  his  iBnances  and  his  anny» 
encouraged  a  nomber  of  pretenders,  who  disputed  the  succession 
widi  that  princess. 

Of  these  claimants,  the  principal  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
who,  as  being  descended  from  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  advanced  the  claims  of  the  females  of  the  elder  line, 
against  those  of  the  younger ;  grounded  on  the  contract  of  mar« 
riage  between  that  princess  and  Albert  V.  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as 
weU  as  on  the  will  of  Ferdinand  I.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
then  King  of  Poland,  although  he  had  approved  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  claimed  the  succession,  as  being  husband  of  the 
elder  of  the  daughters  of  Joseph  L,  and  in  virtue  of  a  compact  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.,  which  provided, 
that  the  daughters  of  Joseph  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
preferred  to  those  of  Charles. 

Philip  v.,  King  of  Spain,  laid  claim  to  the  kingdoms  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary.  He  grounded  his  rights  on  an  agreement 
(1617)  between  Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.;  according  to  which 
these  kingdoms  were  topass  to  the  descendants  of  Philip  III., 
£uiing  the  male  line  of  Ferdinand.  A  war  had  arisen  between 
Spain  and  England  on  account  of  the  clandestine  traffic  which 
the  English  carried  on  in  Spanish  America,  under  &vour  of  the 
contract  called  the  Aisiento.  Philip  V.  thopght  of  turning  these 
difierenoes  relative  to  the  Austrian  succession  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, either  for  drawing  France  into  an  dlliance  widi  him  against 
England,  or  to  procure  for  his  son  Don  Philip  a  settlement  in 
Italy,  at  the  expense  of  the  daughter  of  Charles  YI. 

Fiiederie  U.,  Kinff  of  Prussia,  who  had  just  succeeded  his 


lather  Frederic  WiUiam  L,  iudged  this  a  favourable  time  for 
turning  hie  attention  to  the  a&irs  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  pio- 
fitting^  the  troops  and  treasures  which  hi^  father  had  left* 
With  this  view,  he  revived  certain  chiims  of  his  family  to 
«averal  dulchies  and  principalities  in  Silesia,  of  which  hip  an* 
<estdn»  he  nmintainiHi,  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  Austria* 
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Finally,  tbe  ISiiff  of  Swr^ia  laid  ckim  to  die  whde  inlAj  of 
Miian;  grounded  on  dte  oanttact  of  marriage  between  his  an« 
cestor,  Cbarles  Bmanael  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  daughter  of 
Philip  n.  of  Spain.  The  Court  of  France,  wishing  to  avail 
heraelf  of  these  eireumstaiiees  for  humbling  Austria,  her  ancient 
rival,  set  en  foot  a  negotiation  with  die  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
engaged  to  proew^  him  the  Imperial  crown,  with  a  part  of  tfao 
territories,  9(  v^ieh  he  had  deprived  Austria. 

An  alliance  was  concluded  between  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  which  was  joined  aJso  by  the  Kings  of  Rrus* 
sia,  Poland,  Sardinia,  and  the  two  Sicilies;  and  to  prevent 
Russia  from  affording  assistance  to  Mana  Theresa,  they  pre- 
vailed on  Sweden  to  declare  war  against  that  power.  The 
Court  of  Vienna  having  complained  of  these  resolutions  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  which  were  directly  opposed  to  the  conditions 
of  the  last  trsaty  of  Vienna,  .Cardinal  rleury,  who  had  been 
drawn  into  that  war  by  the  intrigues  of  M.  De  Belleisle,  alleged 
in  his  own  justification,  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  France  had  undertaken  by  that  treaty,  pre- 
supposed the  clause  Sine  prefudieio  tertn;  that  is  to  say,  that 
France  never  intended,  by  that  guarantee,  to  prejudice  the  just 
claims  of  the  Elector  of  &ivaria. 

The  most  acdve  of  the  enemies  of  Maria  Theresa  was  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  entered  Silesia  in  the  month  of  December 
1740.  While  he  was  occupied  in  making  that  conquest,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  reinforced  by  an  army  of  French  auxiliaries, 
took  possession  of  Upper  Austna ;  but,  instead  of  marching  di- 
rectly upon  Vienna,  he  turned  towards  Bohemia,  with  the  inten« 
tion  of  conquering  it  Meantime,  the  Electoral  Diet,  which  was 
assembled  at  Frankfort,  conferred  the  Imperial  dignity  on  that 
prince,  (Jan.  24,  1742,)  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 
Nothing  appABured  then  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  allied  powers. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  to  have  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  provinces  of  Upper  Austria ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  to 
have  Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  the 
remainder  of  Silesia.  As  for  Austrian  Lomburdy,  it  was  des» 
ttned  for  Don  Philip,  the  In&nte  of  Spain.  Nothing  was  left  to 
the  Queen,  except  tne  kin^^dom  of  Hningarv»  with  Lower  Aus- 
tria, the  Dtttchies  of  Carmthia,  Sttria  and  Camiola,  and  the 
Belgic  Provinces.  In  the  midst  of  these  imminent  dangers, 
Mana  Theresa  diwlayed  a  courage  beyond  her  age  and  sex. 
Aided  by  the  supfuies  of  money  which  England  and  Holland 
fumii^ed  her,  and  by  the  generous  eflbrts  which  the  Hungarian 
nation  made  in  her  wrma^  she  succeeded  in  cahning  the  stomii 


kuiM  which  had  been  (brmed  agaiMt  her. 

The  King  of  Pnianat  in  censefUfliioe  iif  the  two  ndemi 
which  he  gioned  at  Mohrila<Afrii  10, 1741,)  and  Cadau  (Hay 
17, 1742,)  had  sueceeded  in  ceiK{iienQg  Sikiiav  Momvia«  and 
paxt  of  Boheaia.    It  waa«if  inuNMrtanoe  for  the  Queen  to  g^  rid 
of  80  foniudafale  an  enemy.    The  King  of  Gkoai  Britain  havuig 
interposed,  certain  pteliminaries  wese  signed  al  Bxeslan,  which 
were  followed  by  a  definitive  peace,  eooeluded  M  Beriin  (July 
28, 1742.)    The  Queen,  by  this  treaty,  gave  up  to  the  Kmg  of 
Prussia  Silesia  and  die  Comt^  of  Glatz,  exciting  the  princi- 
pality of  Tcschen,  and  paxt  of  the  principalities  of  Tiappaa, 
iagemdorf,  and  Neisse.    The  example  of  Prussia  was  socm  fol- 
lowed by  the  King  of  Poland.    This  Prince,  alaxmed  at  the  sud- 
den increase  of  &e  Prussian  power,  not  only  acceded  to  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  but  even  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Queen 
against  Prussia. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  dreaded  the  preponderance  of  the 
Bourbons  in  Italy,  likewise  abandoned  the  grand  alliance,  and 
aiteched  himself  to  the  Queen's  interests,  by  a  compact  which 
was  signed  at.  Turin.  The  French  and  Spaniards  then  turned 
their  arms  against  that  Prince ;  and  while  the  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies  joined  his  forces  with  the  Spaniards,  an  Eiuflish  squad- 
ron apjfieared  before  Naples,  threatened  to  bombard  ue  city,  and 
compeUed  the  King  to  recall  his  troops  from  Lombardy,  and  re- 
main neutral.  This  was  not  the  only  piece  of  service  which 
George  II.  rendered  the  young  Queen.  Bein?  one  of  the 
powers  that  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  be  sent  to  her 
aid  an  army  composed  of  English,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians. 
This,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Army,  fought  and 
defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen  (June  27, 1743.)  They  were 
afterwards  reinforced  by  a  Iwdy  of  troops  which  the  States- 
Oeneral  sent,  in  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  which  they  had 
contracted  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Lastly,  that  prince,  in  order 
to  attach  the  King  of  Sardinia  more  closely  to  the  interests  of 
Austria,  set  on  foot  a  treaty  at  Worms,  by  which  Ae  Queen 
ceded  to  the  King  of  Sardniia  the  territory  of  Pavia,  between 
the  Po  and  the  Tesino,  part  of  the  dutdiy  of  Placentia,  and  the 
district  of  Angfaiera,  with  the  rights  which  Uiey  claimed  to  die 
nmrquieate  of  Finale.  The  King,  on  his  part,  abandoned  ali 
claims  to  the  Milanois ;  and  engaged  to  support  an  Bimj  of 
40|000  men  for  the  service  ef  die  Queen,  in  consideration  of  tha 
suiMplies  which  Engbad  promised  to  pay  him. 

This  aoon  dianged  the  aspect  of  affitirs.    The  Queen  recon- 
qneved  Austria  and  Bohemia.    She  expelled  die  French  6o» 
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Bfemarh^  and  dwf«  Aon  ewn  bejmd  dbe  1^  TheBiapiwr 
Chnles  VII.  vm  oUwed  to  ttansfer  his  imd^ioe  fitom  Muniek 
to  Fnmkfoft  on  the  Maine.  Franoe,  who  had  nerw  aeted  tiU 
then  bat  as  the  ally  of  the  Elector  of  Banuria,  lesolved,  in^ottr 
sequenee  of  these  eveats,  formally  to  doelaie  war  against  the 
Qaeen  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  (Haich  1^  1744.)  The 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  broke  his  neutrality,  and  again  joined 
his  troops  with  the  Spanish  army,  who  were  acting  against  the 
Qaeen  and  her  ally  tiie  King  of  Sardinia.  The  war  was  now 
carried  on  with  heA.  vigour.  Louis  XV.  attacked  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  in  person,. and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  Union,  at 
Frankfort,  between  the  Emperor,  and  several  principal  States 
of  the  Empire.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  allied 
princes  should  unite  their  forces,  and  constrain  the  Queen  ta 
acknowledge  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.,  and  reinstate  him  in 
his  hereditary  dominions. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  that  the  King  of  Prussia; 
again  commenced  the  war,  and  made  an  attack  on  Bohemia* 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  had  invaded  Alsace,  at  the 
head  of  an  Austrian  army,  was  obliged  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and 
march  to  the  relief  of  that  kingdom.  The  French  penetrated 
into  Germany,  and  while  Louis  XV.  laid  siege  to  Friburg  in 
Btrisgaw,  General  Seckendorf,  who  commanded  the  Imp^riaJt 
army,  reconquered  Bavaria.  Charles  YII.»  who  was  th^  re- 
stored to  his  estates,  returned  to  Munich. 

Daring  Uiese  transactions,  an  unforeseen  event  happened^ 
which  changed  the  state  of  affidrs.  The  Emperor  died  aft  the 
early  age  of  forty-seven  (Jan.  SO,  174i,)  and  his  son  Maximilian 
Joseph  II.,  used  all  «q>edition  to  miike  up  matters  with  the 
Queen.  By  the  special  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with  her  at 
Fuessen  (April  22, 1745,)  he  renounced  the  claims  which  hia 
father  had  made  to  the  succession  of  Charles  YI.  He  again 
signed  the  Pragmatie  Sanction,  satisfied  vidth  being  maintained 
in  the  possession  of  his  patrimonial  estates.  The  French  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  electi<xi  of  the  Grand  Duke 
oi  Tuscany  to  tibe  Imperial  throne,  who  had  been  associated 
with  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  government  of  her  heredi« 
tary  dominions.  .  That  prince,  however,  was  elected  at  Frank*^ 
fort,  under  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  and  Pragmatic  aimies«. 

An  alliance  had  been  concluded  at  Warsaw  between  Maria 
Theresa,  Poland,  England^  and  Holland  (Jan.  8»  1745.)  Au- 
gustus ni.  had  engaged,  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  despatch  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  the  Queen's  assistance,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  subsidies  which  England  and  HoUand  had  pro- 

jpisod  to  pay  UiOa    That  army  being  joined  by  the  Austriana,. 
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halaiifwead  iato  SIMat  wh«n  dnjr  Mfltakni  ataklibfat 
ttwur  Hoheuftiedheig  (Jane  4>)  ThetklorioiisKipgrfPtaBift 
MturMd  to  Bohemia,  and  ^Mre  defeated  the  aliies  a  ncMMi 
tine,  neiff Sen, lA  the Ciide ef Koaimts (Sept. 80.)  &Aca 
attaclted  Saxeny,  in  order  to  compel  die  Qaeen  to  make  pttee, 
h>f  harafleing  the  Bleetor  her  ally.  The  Tietory,  wbkk  he  gaia* 
ed  o^rer  the  Saxoaa  at  Keaeelsdorf  (Dec.  15,)  inade  him  mester 
of  Drewlen)  tad  the  whole  Biectorate,  which  he  laid  under  con* 
trihation.  These  victiories  accelerated  the  peace  between  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Qoeen,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony/  whkh 
was  signed  at  Dresden,  under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain. 
The  King  of  Prussia  restored  to  the  Elector  all  his  estates,  the 
lavter  promising  to  pay  him  a  millicm  of  Imperial  crowns.  The 
Queen  gave  up  Silesia  and  the Gomt^ of  Gmtz ;  while theKing, 
as  the  Elector  of  Brandenbarg,  acouiesced  in  the  election  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  Imperiel  throne.  '  The  King  of  Engknd,  the 
Dutch,  and  ^  States  of  the  Empiie,  undertook  to  guanntee 
these  stipulations. 

The  treaties  of  Puessen  and  X^resden  restored  tiranquillity  to 
(he  Empire ;  bat  the  war  was  oootinned  in  the  Nemeriands, 
Italy,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  French,  under 
the  conduct  of  Marshal  Sale,  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  Tictories  ^ich  they  gained  over  die  allies 
at  Pontenoy  (May  11, 1745,)  andatHocoux  (Oct.  11, 1746,)  pro- 
cured them  the  conquest  of  ell  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except 
the  towns  and  fortresses  of  Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and  Guelifres. 

Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender,  encouraged  and  assist- 
ed by  the  Court  of  France,  landed  in  Scotland  in  August  1745. 
Bein?  joined  by  a  number  of  partisans,  whom  he  found  in  that 
kingdom,  he  caused  his  fhther  to  be  proclaimed  at  Perth  and 
Edinburgh,  assuming  to  himself  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Regent  of  the  tluee  kingdoms.  The  victory  which  he  gain- 
ed  near  Prestonpans  over  the  English  troojps,  rendered  him  mis- 
ter of  all  Scotland.  He  next  invaded  Sdigknd,  to<^  Carh^i 
and  advanced  as  ftr  ea  Darby,  spreading  terror  and  constemation 
In  London.  George  U.  vras  obliged  to  recall  the  Duke  of  Gum- 
foeriand)  with  his  troona,  from  the  Netheriands. .  That  Prinos 
drove  hack  the  Pretender,  retook  GarUe,  and  restoied  trsnqoil- 
liiy  in  Seotiand,  bv  defeating  the  Babels  near  Cnlloden  in  the 
Hi^dands.  Chailes  Edward  was  then  reduced  to  the  neceaaity 
of  ooneealing  himaelf  among  the  mounteias,  until  the  month  of 
October  foUowiag,  when  he  firand  means  to  tmnqMrt  himseif  to 
France. 

The  cammign  of  1746  in  Italy  was  gkrioos  for  the  French, 
and  Uieir  allies  the  Spaoiaida.    The  Bepublic  of  Genoa,  bsiag 
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etmifJi  ftt  the  Amm  in  te  tMrty  of  Worms,  whidi  todk  fimn 
them  tfie  suaqQiaatie  of  Fiaale,  espoosed  the  enrae  of  the  two 
crowns,  and  facilhated  the  jaiiction  of  the  FvsMh  amy  of  the 
Alpe  with  that  of  Lombudy.  One  effi»ct  of  this  junetioii  wae 
the  conquest  of  Piedmont,*as  also  of  Austrian  Lomfaaxdy,  except* 
ing  the  cities  of  Turin  and  Mantua,  which  the  allies  had  laid 
under  blockade. 

The  fate  of  the  war,  howerer,  experienced  a  new  change  in 
Italy,  at  the  opening  of  the  following  campaign.  Maria  The- 
resa, disengaged  from  the  war  with  Prussia,  sent  considemble 
reinforcements  into  Lombardy,  which  gave  her  arms  a  superi* 
ority  over  those  of  the  allies.  The  French  and  Spaniards  were 
stripped  of  all  their  conquests,  and  sustained  a  grand  defeat  at 
Placentia  (June  16, 1746,)  which  obliged  them  to  beat  a  retreat 
To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  new  King  of  Spain,  Ferdinand 
VI.,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  ftither,  I^ilip  V.,  being  dis- 
pleased with  the  Court  of  France,  and  onfinrouraUy  incHned 
towards  his  brother  Don  Philip,  recalled  all  his  troops  from  Ita^ 
iy.  The  French  had  then  no  other  alternative  left  than  to  fol* 
low  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat  Italy  was  abandoned  to  the 
Austrians,  and  the  French  troops  again  returned  to  Provence. 
The  whole  Republic  of  Genoa,  with  its  capital,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.  The  King  of  Sardinia  took  possesion  of 
Finale,  Savona,  and  the  western  part  of  die  Republican  terri- 
ritory.  The  Austrians,  joined  by  die  Piedmontese,  made  a 
descent  on  Provence,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Aatibes. 

An  extraordinary  event  produced  a  diversion  favomahle  for 
France,  and  obliged  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  to  repass 
the  Alps.  The  Grenoese  being  maltreated  by  the  Austrians, 
who  had  burdened  them  with  contributions  and  discretionary 
exactions,  suddenly  rose  against  their  new  masters.  The  in- 
surgents, with  Prince  Doria  at  their  head,  succeeded  in  expel- 
ling them  from  Grenoa  (Dec.  1746.)  General  Botta,  who  com- 
manded at  Grenoa,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  stoves  and  equip- 
age, that  he  might  the  more  quickly  escape  from  the  territory 
of  die  Republic.  The  siege  of  Antibes  was  raised ;  the  allies 
repassed  me  Alps,  ami  bk>ckaded  Genoa.  But  the  French  bmv- 
ing  sent  potverful  supplies  by  sea  to  that  city,  and  at  the  SMne 
time  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  relieved 
the  Genoese,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat. 

In  1747,  the  French,  who  were  already  mastere  of  the  Ana- 
trian  Netheriands,  attacked  and  conquered  Dutch  Flanders. 
Thev  blamed  the  Dutch  for  having  sent  censiant  supplies  to 
Ifena  "Rieresa,  for  having  invaded  the  French  territttry,  and 
granted  a  retreat  through  ttieir  own  to  the  enemy's  troops,  after 


tiie  iMilde  of  FontoiOY.  TUb  kralsioa  tpMtd  temf  in  Che 
vrovince  of  Zeaknd,  ymk  tkua  saw  themaohm  deprived  of  tlieir 
barrier,  and  expoeed  to  the  inroads  of  the  FrenclL  Tke  psiti« 
sans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  took  advantage  of  that  ciicum* 
stance  to  restore  the  Stadtholdership.  *  This  dignt^*  as  wdi  as 
that  of  Captain  and  Admiral-Qeneral  of  the  S^puUic,  had  re- 
mained vacant  since  the  death  of  William  III. 

William  IV.,  Prince  of  Nassau-Diets,  thou^^h  he  was  testa- 
mentary heir  to  that  prince,  had  only  obtained  the  Stadtholder- 
ship of  Friesland,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  that  of  Oio- 
ningen  and  Gueldres ;  bnt  the  efibrts  which  he  made  to  obtain 
the  other  offices  and  dignities  of  the  ancient  Princes  of  Orange, 
proved  inefl^tual.  The  four  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand^ 
Utrecht,  and  Overyssel,  persisted  in  their  free  government,  and 
even  refused  the  ranee  the  office  of  Greneral  of  Infiuitry,  which  he 
had  reauested.  France,  by  attacking  Dutch  Flanders,  contribu* 
ted  to  me  elevation  of  William.  There  was  a  general  feeling  in 
his  fiavour  in  those  provinces  which  had  no  Stadtholder ;  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  towns  and  districts  rose  in  succession,  and 
obliged  the  magistrates  to  proclaim  William  IV.  as  Stadtholder 
and  Captain-General.  This  revolution  was  achieved  without 
disturbwace ;  and  without  any  obstacle  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  aft  interest  in  opposing  it,  but  who  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
the  Stadtholdership,  as  well  as  tiie  offices  of  Captain  and  Admi- 
ral-General, hereditary  in  all  the  Prince's  descendants,  male 
and  female — a  circumstance  unprecedented  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Repuldic. 

This  change  which  happened  in  the  Stadtholdership  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  French  from  making  new  conquests. 
They  had  no  sooner  got  possession  of  Dutch  Flanders,  than 
they  attacked  the  town  of  Maestricht.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land having  advanced  with  the  allied  army  to  cover  the  town,  a 
bloody  battle  took  place  near  Laveld  (July  2,  1747,)  which  was 
gained  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
The  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  was  deemed  impregna- 
ble by  its  situation  and  the  marshes  which  surrounded  it,  was 
earned  by  assault  by  Count  Lewendal,  two  months  af^r  he  had 
<^9ened  ms  irenches. 

However  brilliant  the  success  of  the  French  arms  was  on  the 
•Continent,  they  failed  in  ahnost  all  their  maritime  en^editions. 
The  English  took  from  them  Louisbunr  and  Cape  Breton  in 
America;  and  completely  destroyed  the  French  marine,  which 
had  been  much  neglected,  under  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleu- 
tj^    AU  the  belUgerent  powers  at  length  felt  the  necessity  of 
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pmce;  vkAfbetewme  tWQ  mmt»M  vAaA  tmi^i  toaccabiate 
it.  Tke  Empress  of  RiiB8ia«  confonaaUe  to  the  engagements 
into  which  she  had  entered  with  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
London,  by  the  tieaties  of  1746  and  1747,  had  despatched 
Prince  Bepnin  to  the  Rhine,  at  the  head  of  30ft00  men.  Mar* 
ahal  Saze,  at  the  same  time,  had  laid  siege  to  Maestricht,  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  who  were  80,000  strong.  The  taking 
of  that  ci^  would  have  kid  open  all  HoUand  to  the  French,  and 
threatened  the  Republic  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

A  preliminary  treaty  was  then  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  was  followed  by  a  definitive  peace  (Oct.  18, 1748.)  There 
all  former  treaties  smce  that  of  Westphalia  were  renewed ;  a 
mutual  restitution  was  made  <m  both  sides,  of  all  conquests 
made  during  the  war,  both  in  Europe,  and  in  die  East  and  West 
Indies ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  important  restitutions  which 
France  had  made  on  the  Continent,  they  ceded  to  Don  Philip, 
the  son-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  and  brother  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla ;  to  be  possessed 
by  him  and  his  lawful  heirs  male.  The  treaty  of  preliminaries 
contained  two  conditions  upon  which  the  dutohies  of  Parma  and 
Guastalla  should  revert  to  the  Queen,  and  that  of  Placentia  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia ;  viz.  (1.)  Failing  the  male  descendants  of 
Don  Philip.  (2.)  If  Don  Carlos,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  should 
be  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  In  this  latter  case,  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  pass  to  Don 
I^iHp,  the  younger  brother  of  that  prince ;  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  recollect  that  the  peace  of  Vienna  (17SR3)  had  secured 
this  latter  kingdom  to  Don  Carlos,  and  all  his  descendants  male 
and  female  ;  and  consequently,  nothing  prevented  that  prince, 
should  the  case  so  happen,  from  transfemng  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
one  of  his  own  younger  sons ;  supposing  even  that  he  were  not  per- 
mitted to  unite  that  kingdom  with  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
plenipotentiaries  having  perceived  this  oversight  after  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  preliminanes,  took  care  to  rectify  it  in  the  defini* 
tive  treaty,  by  thus  wording  the  second  clause  of  the  reversion, 
**  Should  Don  Pkiltp^  or  any  of  his  descendanUy  he  either  called 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  to  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies," 

The  Empress  agreed  to  this  change,  but  the  King  of  Sardinia 
was  not  so  complaisant  In  respect  to  him,  it  was  pecessary  to 
make  the  definitive  treaty  entirely  conCormaUe  to  the  prehmi« 
naiies.  It  was  this  ciicumstanoe  which  prevented  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  from  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
By  that  treaty  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  confirmed  in  those  dif- 
ferent po88essi<ms  in  the  Miknois  which  the  treaty  of  Worms 
had  adjud^  him.    Thme^  bowoTer,  did  not  include  that  part  of 
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PfabcetHfat  which  had  jiut  bMii  ceded  to  Don  Philii^;  nor  the 
man^ttieate  of  Finale,  which  the  Grenoeee  retained.  That  Re* 
publiCy  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  had  always  been  the  ally 
of  France,  were  restored  to  the  same  state  in  which  thev  were 
before  the  war.  Silesia  was  guaranteed  to  the  King  of  Frossia 
by  the  whole  of  the  contracting  powers.  As  for  England,  be* 
sides  the  guarantee  of  the  Bntish  succession  in  &Tour  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  she  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pretender  from  the  soil  of  France ;  while  this  latter  power, 
victorious  on  the  continent,  consented  to  revive  the  humiliating 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  ordered  the  demolition  of 
the  Port  of  Dunkirk.  The  only  modification  which  was  made 
to  this  clause  was,  that  the  fortifications  of  the  place  on  the 
land  side  should  be  preserved.  Lastly,  by  the  sixteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-k-Chapelle,  the  contract  of  the  Atsienio  re- 
specting the  slave  trade  granted  to  England  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  was  renewed  in  favour  of  the  English  Company  of  the 
AssientOi  for  the  four  years  in  which  that  trade  had  been  inter- 
rupted during  the  war.  ^ 

This  peace  produced  no  considerable  change  on  the  political 
state  of  Europe ;  but  by  maintaining  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his 
conauest  of  Silesia,  it  raised  a  rival  to  Austria  in  the  very  centre 
of  tne  Empire.  The  unity  of  the  Germanic  body  was  thus 
broken,  and  that  body  divided  between  the  two  leading  powers, 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  system  of  aggrandizement  and  con- 
venience which  Frederic  the  Great  had  put  in  practice  for  de- 
priving Austria  of  Silesia  came  afterwards  into  vogue ;  and  by 
gradually  undermining  the  system  of  equililnrium,  which  former 
treaties  had  introduced,  it  occasioned  new  revolutions  in  Europe. 

The  dispute  about  the  Austrian  succession,  extended  its  in- 
fluence to  the  North,  where  it  kindled  a  war  between  Bussiaand 
Sweden.  The  Empress  Anne,  a  little  before  her  death  (Oct  17, 
1740,)  had  destined  as  her  successor  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  the 
young  prince  I  wan  or  John,  the  son  of  her  niece*  Anne  of  Meck- 
lenbttrg,  by  Prince  Anthony  Ulric  of  Brunswick.  The  Regency 
during  the  minority  of  Iwan,  was  conferred  on  her  favourite 
Biron,  whom  she  had  raised  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and 
cheated  Duke  of  Gourland.  The  mother  of  the  young  Emperor, 
indignant  aC  seeing  the  management  of  afibirs  in  the  hands  of  a 
fiiTourite,  gained  over  to  her  interests  Field-Maiahal  Mmiichi 
by  whose  assistance  the  Duke  of  Gourland  was  anested  and 
banished  to  Siberia,  whilst  she  herself  was  proclaimed  Grtnd 
Dutchess  and  Regent  of  the  Empire. 

The  ministry  of  this  princess  were  divided  in  their  opinionSf 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  about  the  Austrian  succession.   Some 
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flappiftDd  tlie  oftute  of  PraMtt,  widi  wbidk  Bussk  had  jott  re- 
newed lier  treaties  of  alliance;  while  othen  were  inclined  for 
Austria*  the  ancient  ally  of  Buasia.  This  latter  party  haring 
prevailed,  France,  in  order  to  prevent  Rnseia  irmn  aBsiating 
Maria  Theresa,  thought  proper  to  give  her  some  occupation  in 
the  North.  It  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  raise  Sweden 
against  her ;  where  the  iaction  of  the  Hats,  then  the  ruling 
party,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  French  interest.  This  &c« 
tion,  which  was  exposed  by  that  of  die  BonnetSy  or  Cap$j  re* 
new^  the  treaty  of  subsidy  with  France,  and  also  concluded  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  against  Russia  (Dec.  22,  1739.) 
Encouraged  by  the  young  nobles,  they  flattered  themselves  that 
the  time  was  come,  when  Sweden  would  repair  the  losses  which 
she  had  sustained  by  the  foolish  expeditions  of  Charles  XII. 

A  Diet  extraordinary  was  assembled  at  Stockhohn  (Aug. 
1741,)  which  declared  war  against  Russia,  '^hey  alleged, 
among  other  motives,  the  exclusion  of  the  Princess  ISlizal^th, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
from  the  thrcme  of  Russia ;  the  assassination  of  Major  Sinclair, 
who  had  been  murdered,  as  the  Swedes  affirmed,  by  the  emis> 
saries  of  Russia,  while  bearing  despatches  from  Constantinople 
for  the  Swedish  Court,  and  when  he  was  passing  through  Simia 
on  his  way  to  Stockholm.  This  declaration  of  war  had  been 
made,  before  the  Swedes  could  take  those  measures  which  prui> 
dence  should  have  dictated.  They  had  neither  an  army  fit  for 
action,  nor  stores  prepared  in  Finland ;  and  their  General,  Count 
Lewenhaupt,  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  devotion 
to  the  ruling  party.  Sweden  had  flattered  herself  that  the  Turks 
would  recommence  the  virar  with  Russia,  and  that  she  would 
thus  find  resources  in  the  aUiance  and  subsidies  of  France.  The 
first  action,  which  took  place  near  Wilmanstrand  (Sept.  3, 1741) 
was  quite  in  fiirour  of  tne  Russians ;  a  great  number  of  Swedes 
were  there  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  town  of  Wil« 
manstrand  was  carried  sword  in  hand. 

Meantime  a  revolution  happened  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
seemed  to  have  brought  about  a  favourable  change  for  the  Swe- 
dish government.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  supported  by  the 
Marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  minister  of  France,  and  oy  a  company 
of  the  guards  whom  she  had  drawn  over  to  her  interest,  seized 
the  Remnt  Anne,  her  husband  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  and  the 

Soung  Emperor;  all  of  whom  she  sent  into  exile,  and  caused 
eraeTf  to  be  jproclaimed  Empress.  The  Swedes,  who  had  flat- 
tered  themselves  with  having  aided  in  placing  that  princess  on 
the  throne,  immediately  entered  into  negotiations  with  her ;  but 
as  they  carried  their  pretensions  too  high,  the  conferenoe  was 
broken  off,  and  the  war  continued. 
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The  campaign  rf  1742,  proved  also  anfortniMAe  for  Sweden. 
Theif  army  in  Finland,  though  eqaal  in  pomt  of  etteng*  to  that 
of  Russia,  du»t  not  keep  the  field.  They  ebwwtened  all  meir 
best  posts  one  after  another,  and  retired  towards  Helsmgwrs, 
beyond  the  river  Kymen.  Shut  up  in  this  position,  and  besieg- 
ed by  sea  and  land,  they  were  oMiged  to  capk«la1ie.  The  Swe- 
dish troops  returned  home,  the  Finnish  regiments  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  the  whole  of  Finland  surrendered  to  the  Russians. 

The  States  of  Sweden  having  assembled  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  being  desirous  of  an  accommodation  with  Russia, 
offered  the  throne  of  Sweden  to  Charles  Uhric,  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  and  nephew  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  That  prince, 
however,  declined  the  offer  of  the  Diet.  He  had  just  been  de- 
clared Grand  Duke,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  had  embraced  Ae  Greek  religion.  This  intelhgence 
astounded  the  Diet,  who  then  placed  en  the  list  of  candidates  for 
the  throne,  the  Prince  Royd  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  D®^ 
Fonts,  and  the  Bialrop  of  Lubec,  uncle  to  the  new  Grand  Dnkc 
of  Russia.  A  considerable  party  were  inclined  to  the  Prince  of 
Denmark ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  anciejt 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North  in  his  favour,  lo 
prevent  an  election  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Prussia,  the 
Empress  abated  from  die  rigour  of  her  first  propositions,  and 
offered  to  restore  to  the  Swedes  a  great  part  of  their  conqu^, 
on  condition  of  bestowuqf  their  throne  on  Prinoe  Adolphus  Fre- 
deric, Bishop  of  Lubec  This  condition  huvinff  been  acceded 
to,  Prince  Frederic  was  elected  (July  3, 1743 ;)  the  succession  to 
descend  to  his  male  heirs.    A  definitive  peace  was  then  conclo- 


ded  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  at  Abo  in 

Sweden,  by  thus  renouncing  her  dliance  with  the  Porte,  rati- 
fied anew  all  that  she  had  surrendered  to  Russia  by  the  peace  oi 
Nystadt.  Moreover,  she  ceded  td  that  Crown  me  province  oi 
Kymenegard  in  Finland,  vrith  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  F ne- 
dricsham  and  Wilmanstrand ;  as  also  the  parish  of  Pytti8»  Ijrin? 
to  the  east  of  the  Kymen,  and  Uie  ports,  pkces,  and  distncts^ 
situated  ut  the  month  of  that  river.  The  islands  lying  <>n  Uie 
south  and  west  of  the  Kymen  were  likewise  included  ^^}^ 
cession ;  as  were  also  the  town  and  fortress  of  Nyalott,  wiui  its 
territory.  All  the  rest  of  Finland  was  7ea*ofed  to  SwedeOf  t<^ 
gether  with  the  other  conquests  whidi  Russia  had  made  donng 
ihe  wunr.  The  Swedes  tv««e  permitted  to  purchase  annually  ia 
the  Russiaii  Ports  4>f  the  Baltic,  and  the  Gulf  «ff  Finkmd,  p^ 
to  the  value  of -60,000  rubles,  vrilboQl  paying  any  export  dnty. 

Portugal,  about  the  middle  ^  ^e  eighteenth  century,  ^^^'^^ 
the  settle  of  various  memoriMe  eivents,  which  attracted  getteiw 
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ftttention.  John  V.,  who  had  gtyrerned  that  kingdom  from  1706 
till  1750,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  dotage,  and 
abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  Don  Gaspard,  his  confess 
sor,  under  who^e  administration  numerons  abuses  had  crept  into 
the  state.  Joseph  L,  the  son  and  successor  of  John  V.,  on 
ascending  the  throne  (July  31,  1750,)  undertook  to  reform  these 
abases.  By  the  advice  of  his  minister,  Sebastian  De  Carvalho, 
afterwards  created  Count  D'Oeyras,  and  Marquis  De  Pombal^ 
he  turned  his  attention  to  every  branch  of  the  administration. 
He  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences,  encouraged  agriculture, 
nanufactures,  and  commerce ;  regulated  the  finances ;  and  used 
every  effort  to  raise  the  army  and  navy  of  Portugal  from  that 
state  of  languor  into  which  they  had  ^fen.  These  innovations 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  exciting  discontent  in  the 
difierent  orders  of  the  state.  The  minister  increased  this  by  his 
inflexible  severity,  and  the  despotism  which  he  displayed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions ;  as  well  as  by  the  antipathy 
which  he  showed  against  the  nobility  and  the  ministers  of  reh- 
gion.  The  Companies  which  he  instituted  for  exclusive  com* 
merce  to  the  Indies,  Africa,  and  China,  raised  against  him  the 
whole  body  of  merchants  in  the  kingdom.  He  irritated  the  no- 
bility by  the  contempt  which  he  testified  towards  them,  and  by 
annexing  to  the  Crown  those  immense  domains  in  Africa  and 
America,  which  the  nobles  enjoyed  by  the  munificence  of  former 
kings.  The  most  powerful  and  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
this  minister  were  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  had  ventured  to  attack 
openly,  and  had  even  ordered  to  be  expelled  from  PortugaL 
This  event,  which  was  attended  with  remarkable  consequences, 
must  be  described  more  fully. 

During  the  life  of  John  v.,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between 
the  Courts  of  Madrid  Aid  Lisbon  (1750,)  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  St.  Sacrament  and  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  La  Plata  in  America,  were  ceded  to  Spain,  in  exchange 
for  a  part  of  Paraguay,  lying  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Uru- 
guay. This  treaty  was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  the  commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose  had  com- 
menced their  labours ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories 
opposed  the  exchange,  as  did  several  individuals  in  both  Courts. 
The  Jesuits  were  suspected  of  being  the  authors  and  instigators 
of  that  opposition.  In  the  territories  which  were  to  be  ceded  to 
Portugal,  they  had  instituted  a  republic  of  the  natives,  which 
they  governed  as  absolute  masters ;  and  which  they  were  afraid 
would  be  subverted,  if  the  exchange  in  question  should  take 
place.  They  used  every  means,  therefore,  to  thwart  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  two  courts ;  and  it  is  alleged  they  even  went  so  far 
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as  to  excite  a  Tebeffion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontries  te 
be  exchanged.  The  consequence  was,  a  h>ng  and  expensivii 
war  between  the  two  crownsi  which  occasioned  much  bloodriied, 
and  cost  Portugal  alone  nearly  twenty  millions  of  cmzados. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  there  occurred  a  terrible  earth- 
quake, which,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  demolished  the  greatei 
part  of  Lisbon,  and  destroyed  between  twenty  and  thirty  thoa* 
sand  of  its  inhabitants  (Noy.  1,  1755.)  Fire  consumed  what- 
eyer  had  escaped  from  the  earthquake ;  while  the  overflowing 
of  the  sea,  cold  and  £unine,  added  to  the  horrors  of  these  ca* 
lamities,  which  extended  even  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Jesuits  were  reproached  for  having,  at  the  time  of  this  distres- 
sing event,  announced  new  disasters,  which  were  to  overwhelm 
Portugal,  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  which  the  inhabitants 
had  been  guilty.  These  predictions,  added  to  the  commotions 
which  still  continued  in  Brazil,  served  as  a  pretext  for  depriving 
the  Jesuits  of  their  office  of  Court-confessors,  shutting  them  out 
from  the  palace,  and  even  interdicting  them  from  hearing  con 
fessions  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  outrage  which  was  committed  against  the  King's  person 
inmiediately  after,  furnished  the  minister  with  another  pretext 
against  that  religious  order.  The  King,  when  going  by  night 
to  Belem,  (Sept.  3,  1758,)  was  attacked  by  assassins,  who  mis- 
took him  for  another,  and  fired  several  shots  at  him,  by  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  Several  of  the  first  nobles  in  the 
kingdom  were  accused,  among  others  the  Duke  d'Aveiro,  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  Tavora,  the  Count  d'Atougia,  ^• 
as  being  the  ringleaders  in  this  plot  against  the  King's  life,  who 
were  sentenced  to  execution  accordingly,  [but  their  innocence 
was  afterwards  fully  established.] 

The  Jesuits  were  also  implicated  in  this  afiair,  and  publicly 
declared  accomplices  in  the  King's  assassination.  They  ^vere 
proscribed  as  traitors  and  disturl^rs  of  the  public  peace ;  theii 
goods  were  confiscated ;  and  every  individual  belonging  to  the 
order  was  embarked  at  once  at  the  several  ports  of  the  king 
dom,  without  any  regard  to  age  or  infirmities,  and  transporter^ 
to  Civita  Vecchia  within  the  Pope's  dominions.  The  Fortu 
guese  minister,  apprehensive  that  this  religious  order,  if  pre- 
served in  the  other  states  of  Europe,  would  find  means,  sooner 
or  later,  to  return  to  Portugal,  used  every  endeavour  to  have 
their  Society  entirely  suppressed.  He  succeeded  in  this  at* 
tempt  by  means  of  the  negotiations  which  he  set  on*  foot  will" 
several  of  the  Catholic  courts.  In  France  the  Society  was 
dissolved,  in  virtue  of  the  decrees  issued  by  the  parliament 
(1762.)  Paris  set  the  first  example  of  this.  Louis  X^  declared, 
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dial  the  Socie^  siMmId  no  longer  exist  within  the  kingdom* 
The  Court  of  Madrid,  where  they  had  two  powerful  enemies 
in  the  ministry,  Counts  d'Aranda  and  de  Campomanes,  com* 
manded  all  the  Jesuits  to  depart  from  the  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Spain ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  their  goods  con- 
fiscated. They  were  likewise  expelled  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  and  tlie  order  was  at  length  entirely  suppressed,  hy  a 
brief  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (July  21,  1773.)' 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  by  no  means  restored  a 
good  understanding  between  France  and  England.  A  jealous 
rivalry  divided  the  two  nations,  which  served  to  nourish  and 
multiply  subjects  of  discord  between  them.  Besides,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  French  in  repairing  their  marine,  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  last  war,  was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  Great 
Britain,  then  aspiring  to  the  absolute  command  of  the  sea,  and 
conscious  that  France  alone  was  able  to  counteract  her  ambi- 
tious proiecls.  Several  matters  of  dispute,  which  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  had  left  undecided,  still  subsisted  betweeen  the 
two  nations,  relative  to  their  possessions  in  America.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these,  regarded  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cana* 
da,  and  the  claims  to  the  neutral  islands.  Nova  Scotia  had  been 
ceded  to  England,  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
according  to  its'  ancient  limits.  These  limits  the  French  had 
circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  the  peninsula  which  forms 
that  province  ;  while  the  EngUsh  insisted  on  extending  them  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  of  whioi  the  ex- 
clusive navigation  belonged  to  the  French. 

The  limits  of  Canada  were  not  better  defined  than  those  ot 
Nova  Scotia.  The  French,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  com- 
munication between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  had  constructed  se- 
veral forts  along  the  river  Ohio,  on  the  confines  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America.  This  was  opposed  by  England,  who  was 
afraid  that  these  establishments  would  jendanger  the  safety  of 
her  colonies,  especially  Uiat  of  Virginia.  The  neutral  islands, 
namely  the  Caribees,  which  comprehended  St.  Lucia,  Domini- 
ca, St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  still  remained  in  a  contested  state, 
according  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  French,  however,  alleged  certain  acts  of  possession,  by 
which  they  claimed  the  property  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  it 
the  Caicos  and  Turkish  islands.  Conunissionera  were  appoint- 
ed on  both  sides  to  bring  these  disputes  to  an  amicable  termi- 
nation. A  conference  was  opened  at  F^^is,  which  began  about 
the  end  of  September  1750,  and  continued  for  sevenl  years ; 
bat  m  neither  party  was  diipoeed  to  act  with  sincerity,  these 
eonfimoces  ended  in  nothing.    The  English,  who  saw  that  the 


French  only  aonght  to  gain  time  for  augmenting  their  marine 
hastened  the  rupture  by  committing  acts  of  hostility  in  America. 

The  first  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  where  the  French,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  one  of  their 
officers,  seized  on  Fort  Necessity,  belonging  to  the  EngUsb 
(July  1754.)  The  English,  on  their  side,  captured  two  French 
vessels  ofi*  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  which  had  refused  to 
salute  the  English  flag.  They  even  attacked  all  the  French 
merchantmen  which  they  met,  and  captured  about  three  hun- 
dred of  them.  Thus,  a  long  and  bloody  war  was  waged  for  the 
deserts  and  uncultivated  wilds  of  America,  which  extended  its 
ravages  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  involving  more  especially 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

England,  according  to  a  well  known  political  stratagem, 
sought  to  occupy  the  French  arms  on  the  Continent ;  in  order 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  her  maritime  strength.  France,  in- 
stead of  avoiding  that  snare,  and  confining  herself  solely  to 
naval  operations,  committed  the  mistake  of  falling  in  with  the 
views  of  the  British  minister.  While  repelling  the  hostilities 
of  England  by  sea,  she  adopted  at  the  same  time  measures  for 
invading  the  Electorate  of  Hanover.  The  Court  of  London, 
wishing  to  guard  against  this  danger,  began  by  forming  a 
closer  alliance  with  Russia  (Sept.  30,  1755;)  they  demanded  of 
the  Empress  those  supplies  which  they  thought  they  might 
claim  in  virtue  of  former  treaties ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  that 
princess,  who  was  afraid  to  disoblige  France,  and  to  find  her- 
self attacked  by  Prussia,  they  applied  to  this  latter  power,  with 
which  they  concluded  a  treaty  at  Westminster  (Jan.  16, 1756;) 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  foreign  troops  from 
entering  into  the  Empire  during  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  To  this  treaty  France  opposed  the  alliance  which 
she  had  concluded  with  Austria  at  VersailleB,  by  which  the  two 
powers  ffuaianteed  their  respective  possessions  in  Europe,  and 
promised  each  other  a  mutual  supply  of  twenty-four  thousand 
men  in  case  of  attack.  The  differences  then  subsisting  between 
France  and  Grreat  Britain  were  not  reckoned  among  the  Costci 
Federis. 

[The  alliance  of  1756  has  given  rise  to  difierent  opinions 
among  statesmen ;  the  greater  part  have  condemned  it.  Its  ob- 
ject was,  on  the  part  of  France,  to  guard  herself  against  all  at- 
tacks on  the  Continent,  that  she  might  direct  her  whole  force 
against  her  maritime  rival ;  but  experience  proved,  ihat  widioat 
attaining  this  object,  she  was  henceforth  oUiged  to  take  part  in 
all  the  disputes  of  the  Continent,  however  foreign  they  might 
be  to  her  own  policy.    It  was  even  coDtmrir  to  har  interests  to 
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liATe  Austria  extricated  from  the  embanaBsments  wbich  die  op- 
position of  Prussia  had  occasioned  her.  If  that  project  had  sac- 
ceeded,  Austria  would  hare  become  the  preponderating  power 
in  Germany,  to  a  degree  which  would  have  compelled  the  French 
to  turn  their  arms  against  her.] 

While  the  French  were  still  hesitating  as  to  the  part  which 
they  ought  to  take  relative  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  the 
Kii^  of  Prussia  invaded  Saxony  (Aug.  1736.)  On  taking  this 
step,  he  published  a  manifesto,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
by  the  despatches  of  the  three  Courts  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and 
retersburg,  that  they  had  concerted  a  plan  among  them  for  at* 
tacking  him ;  and  that  common  prudence  required  him  to  pre* 
vent  it.  He  declared  at  the  same  time,  that  nis  entrance  mto 
Saxony  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of  opening  a  communication 
with  Bohemia ;  and  that  he  would  only  retain  that  country  as  a 
depdt  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  This  invasion,  however» 
stirred  up  a  powerful  league  against  Prussia  (1757.)  Besides 
France  and  the  Empress,  it  was  joined  by  the  Germanic  body» 
Russia  and  Sweden.  France,  which  had  at  first  restricted  her- 
self to  furnishing  the  Empress  with  .the  supplies  stipulated  by 
the  alliance,  agreed,  by  a  subsequent  treaty,  to  despatch  an  army 
of  more  than  100,000  men  into  Germany,  against  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  his  idly  the  King  of  England ;  and,  moreover,  to 
pay  to  that  Princess  an  annual  subsidy  of  twelve  millions  of 
florins. 

In  this  war  the  French  arms  were  attended  at  first  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  They  conquered  the  island  of  Minorca* 
and  seized  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  and  the  whole  States  of 
Brunswick  and  Hanover ;  but  fortune  soon  turned  her  back  on 
them,  when  they  experienced  nothing  but  defeats  and  disasters.  ^ 
The  extraordinary  efiforts  which  they  were  making  on  the  Con- 
tinent naturally  tended  to  relax  their  maritime  operations,  and 
thus  aflbrded  England  the  loeans  of  invading  their  possessions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  years  1757  and  1761,  Cha^- 
demagore,  Pondicherry,  and  Mahe,  in  the  East  Indies,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  in  1758,  thev  seized  on  all  the 
French  settlements  on  the  river  Senegal  and  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
The  Islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John  in  America ;  the  forts 
and  settlements  on  the  Ohio ;  Quebec  (where  General  Wolfe 
fell,)  and  the  whole  of  Canada,  were  all  conquered  in  like  man- 
ner, between  the  years  1756  and  1760.  Finally,  the  Islands  of 
Guadaloupe,  Managalante,  Dominica,  Martinique,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago,  were  abo  taken  from  France. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  though  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
ills  enemies,  and  finding  no  great  assistance  from  his  alliance 
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with  Eoflkodt  neTeitlielefls  did  not  lose  comafe.  He  diitb* 
ifnidied  himself  by  the  numher  of  victories  which  be  gained 
over  the  powers  lagged  sffppst  him,  during  the  campaigns  of 
the  Seven  Tears'  War.''  This  war  was  afaready  fiur  advanced^ 
when  the  Duke  de  Choiseol,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
French  ministry,  observing  die  great  superiority  of  the  English 
by  sea,  conceived  the  plan  of  the  famous  FamUy  Compact^  which 
he  negotiated  with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  which  was  conclu- 
ded 9X  Paris  (Auffust  15,  1761.)  The  object  of  this  treaty  was 
to  cement  an  aUiance  and  a  perpetual  union  among  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
terbalancing the  maritime  power  of  England. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  come  under  no  engagment  to  join  in 
the  war  which  subsisted  between  France  and  England ;  but  the 
haughty  manner  in  which  the  Court  of  London  demanded  of 
him  an  account  of  the  principles  of  the  FamUy  Compact^  gave 
rise  to  a  declaration  of  war  between  these  two  courts.  Spain 
and  France  required  the  King  of  Portugal  to  accede  to  their 
alliance  against  England.  That  prince  in  vain  alleged  the 
treaties  which  connected  him  with  the  English  nation,  and  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  part  against  them.  A  declaration, 
published  by  the  two  allied  courts,  set  forth,  that  the  Spanish 
troops  should  enter  Portugal  to  secure  the  ports  of  that  kingdom; 
and  that  it  should  be  left  at  the  King's  option  to  receive  them  as 
friends  or  as  enemies  ;  and  it  was  this  which  laid  him  under  the 
necessity  of  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  England  (May  18, 
1762.)  An  English  fleet,  with  a  supply  of  troops,  was  then  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Portugal ;  while  a  body  of  French  troops  joined 
the  Spanish  army  which  was  destined  to  act  against  that  king- 
dom. The  city  of  Almeida  was  the  only  conquest  which  the 
Spaniards  made  in  Portugal.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
look  from  the  Spaniards  the  Havana,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  in  America ;  as  also  Manilla  and  the  Philip 
pines  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  war  thus  became  more  general, 
and  seemed  about  to  assume  a  new  vigour,  when  an  unforeseen 
event  changed  entirely  the  face  of  affairs,  and  disposed  the  hel- 
ligerents  for  peace. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  died  about  this  time;  and 
Peter  III.,  nephew  to  that  princess,  ascended  the  throne.  Peter, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  making  \  eace  with  that  prince.  A  suspension  of 
arms  was  signed  between  the  two  crowns,  ^hich  was  followed 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg  (May  5, 1762.) 
By  that  treaty,  Russia  surrendered  ail  the  conquests  which  iii^^ 
had  made  in  Prussia  and  Pomerania  during  the  war.    P«^ 
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raaomiced  the  allimicee  which  he  hal  fermerly  oootneted 
against  the  King  of  Pnusia ;  while  he,  in  his  tun,  lefiued  to 
form  alliances  or  engagements  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Rut* 
sia,  or  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Peter  in  Oeimany.  But 
the  new  Emperor  was  not  content  with  testifying  this  mark  of  . 
afiection  for  me  King  of  Prussia.  He  agreed  to  send  a  body  of 
troops  into  Silesia  to  his  assistance.  A  revolution,  however, 
happened  in  Russia,  which  occasioned  new  changes.  Peter  III. 
was  dethroned  (July  9,)  aAer  a  reign  of  six  months.  The  Em- 
))ress  Catherine  II.,  his  widow,  on  ascending  the  throne,  pre- 
served the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  she 
recalled  her  troops  from  Silesia,  and  declared  that  she  would 
maintain  neutrality  between  the  King  and  the  Empress. 

Sweden,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  defeats  in  course 
of  that  war,  followed  the  example  of  Russia.  She  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  arms  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  soon  after  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  him  at  Hamburg  (May  22,  1762.) 
These  two  treaties  paved  the  way  for  a  general  peace,  Uie  pre- 
liminaries of  which  were  signed  at  Fountainbleau,  between 
France,  England,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  definitive  peace 
was  concluded  at  Paris  (Feb.  10,  17^.)  This  treaty  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Hubertsburg,  which  reconciled  Prussia  with 
the  Empress  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

By  this  latter  treaty,  the  Empress  surrendered  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  the  province  of  Glatz,  as  also  the  fortresses  of  Wesel 
and  Gueldres.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  again  took  possession 
of  those  States  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  taken  from  him ; 
and  the  treaties  of  Breslau,  Berlin  and  Dresden,  were  renewed. 
Thus,  after  seven  campaigns,  as  sanguinary  as  they  were  ex- 
pensive, the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  restored  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many to  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been  before  the  war. 

France,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  ceded  to  England  Canada  and 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Gulf 
and  River  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  boundaries  between  the  two 
nations  in  North  America  were  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi,  from,  its  source  to  its  mouth.  All  on 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  that  river  was  given  up  to  England, 
except  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  reserved  to  France ; 
as  was  also  the  liberty  of  the  fisheries  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  islands  of 
St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  were  given  them  as  a  shelter  for  their 
fishermen,  but  without  permission  to  i^se  fortifications.  The 
islands  of  Martinico,  Gaudaloupe,  Mariagalante,  Desirada,  and 
St,  Lucia,  were  surrendered  to  France;  while  Grenada,  the 
Grenadines^  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  ta 
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Bnffiaad.  The  latter  power  retained  her  conqaeets  on  the  Sen- 
egal, and  restored  to  France  the  island  of  Gorea  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  France  was  put  in  possession  of  the  forts  and  fv^tories 
which  belonged  to  her  in  the  £ast  Indies,  on  the  coasts  of  Goro- 
mandeli  Orissa,  Malabar,  and  Bengal,  under  the  restriction  ot 
keeping  up  no  military  force  in  Bengal. 

In  Europe,  France  restored  all  the  conquests  she  had  made 
in  (rermany ;  as  also  the  island  of  Minorca.  England  gave  up 
to  her  Belleisle  on  the  coast  of  Brittany »  while  Dunlork  was 
kept  in  the  same  condition  as  had  been  determined  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Ghapelle.  The  island  of  Cuba,  with  the  Hayana,  was 
restored  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who,  on  his  part,  ceded  to  Eng* 
land  Florida,  with  Fort  Augustine  and  the  Bay  of  Pensacola. 
The  King  of  Portugal  was  restored  to  the  same  state  in  which 
he  had  been  before  the  war.  The  colony  of  St.  Sacrament  in 
America,  which  the  Spaniards  had  conquered,  was  giren  back 
to  him.® 

The  peace  of  Paris,  of  which  we  hare  just  now  spoken,  was 
the  era  of  England's  greatest  prosperity.  Her  commerce  and 
navigation  extended  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  a  naval  force,  so  much  the  more  imposing,  as  it  was 
no  longer  counterbalanced  by  the  maritime  power  of  France, 
which  had  been  almost  annihilated  in  the  preceding  war.  The 
immense  territories  which  that  peace  had  secured  her,  both  ia 
Africa  and  America,  opened  new  channels  for  her  industry; 
and,  what  deserves  especially  to  be  remarked,  is,  that  she  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  vast  and  important  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies. 

The  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  India  had  fallen  into  decay 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  viceroys 
and  petty  governors  of  the  Empire,  called  Soubahs  and  NtMf* 
had  become  independent,  and  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  royalty 
in  the  districts  under  their  authority ;  while  the  Mogul  Empe- 
ror, reduced  almost  to  the  single  city  of  Delhi,  his  capital,  pre- 
served nothing  but  the  shadow  of  sovereign  power,  by  means  of 
the  investitures  which  he  granted  to  these  ambitious  princes, 
and  the  coinage  that  was  struck  in  his  name.  Whenever  any 
S!  ^r®??®^  ^^^^  among  these  princes,  they  usually  had  recourse 
P^2!t®  A^'^P^'V"?*'^'^'  ^^«>  ^"^  settlements  in  India,  and  had 
erected  forts  with  the  consent  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where  they 

S?p!f  l™®f  ^u"*  ^^^  ^^  protection  of  their  commerce.    If 
the  Ki  •  u^"^^  ***®  P*'*  ^^  ^°«  ^^^»  it  was  sufficient  to  induce 
the  tlS?  If  ..^  "^^"^^  ^"^  ^^""'el  of  his  adversary;  and  whSe 
they  wLr*!^""  ^^"^  mutuaUy  cultivating  peace  in  Earaps, 
^  were  olWn  at  the  same  time  OMdqnfww^India,  by  ft*- 
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wishing  supplies  to  their  respective  allies.  Success  was  for  a 
long  time  equal  jm  both  sides ;  and  it  was  no^^intil  the  war  of 
1755,  and  by  the  victories  and  conquests  of  the  famous  Lord 
Olive,  that  England  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  over  the 
French  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Sourajah  Dowlah,  the  Soubah  of  Bengal,  instigated,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  French,  had  taken  possession  of  Calcutta  (1756,) 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  Ganges.  His 
c^el  treatment  of  the  English  garrison,  which  he  had  made 
prisoners  of  war,  excited  the  resentfient  of  that  nation.  To 
avenge  this  outrage,  Colonel  Clive,  ^pported  by  Admiral  Wat- 
son, retook  Calcutta  (Jan.  1757 ;)  and  after  having  dispossessed 
the  French  of  Chandemaffore,  their  principal  establishment  on 
the  Qanges,  he  vanquished  the  Soubah  in  several  actions,  de- 
posed hun,  and  put  in  his  place  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  his  general 
and  prime  minister,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  England. 

With  this  era  commences  the  foundation  of  the  British  Bnn^ire 
in  India.  It  happened  a  short  time  after,  that  the  Mogtd  Empe- 
ror, Shah  AUum,  being  driven  from  his  capital  by  the  Patans, 
an  Indian  tribe,  solicited  the  protection  of  the  English,  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  occasion,  as  well  as  of  the  death  of 
Jaffier  Ali,  which  happened  at  this  time,  to  get  themselves  vested 
by  treaty  (1765,)  and  by  means  of  an  Imperial  charter,  in  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Bengal.  In  virtue  of  this  title,  which  legiti* 
mated  their  power  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they  seized  on  the 
public  revenues  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa ; 
with  the  reservation  of  an  annual  tribute,  which  they  promised 
to  pay  to  the  Mogul  Emperor,  and  certain  pensions  which  they 
assigned  to  the  Soubahs,  whose  phantom  power  they  disposed 
of  at  theirpleasure.  The  dominion  of  the  English  in  India,  was 
increased  still  more  by  subsequent  conquests ;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  powerful  state  of  Mvsore,  which  they 
utterly  overthrew,  after  a  series  of  wars  which  they  carried  on 
with  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  successor  Tippoo  Saib.* 

[The  death  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  King  of  Spain,  was  an  event  of 
some  importance.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Carlos, 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  by  his 
second  marriage,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  Under 
this  prince  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  penetrated 
into  Spain,  where  it  displayed  an  energy,  and  gave  rise  to  con- 
sequences, which  had  not  yet  attended  it  in  France.  It  occa- 
sioned the  downfall  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  accompanied  by 
deeds  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity.  The  ministers  and 
counsellors  of  ^t  monarch,  the  Counts  jurranda,  Florida  Blanca, 
and  Campomanes*  introduced  inta  the  internal  administration 
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of  Spain,  especially  its  finances  and  tactics,  an  order  and  regn* 
larity  which  had  heen  long  unknown  in  that  country.  Agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  industry  were  heginnmg  to  recoirer  from 
their  langour,  when  the  American  war  again  threw  them  into 
a  state  of  fatal  depression.] 

Before  quitting  Naples  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Spain,  Don  Carlos,  who,  as  Ejng  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  had  the 
title  of  Charles  VII.,  published  a  fundamental  law,  bearing,  that 
agreeably  to  former  treaties  which  did  not  admit  the  union  of 
the  Italian  States  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  he  transferred 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his  third  son  Don  Ferdinand ; 
as  his  eldest  son,  Don  Philip,  was  incapable  of  reigning,  and  his 
second,  Don  Carlos,  was  destined  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  He 
intrusted  the  administration  to  a  regency,  during  the  nonage  of 
the  young  prince,  whos^  majority  was  fixed  at  the  age  of  seren- 
teen.  By  this  law  he  reguuited  the  order  of  succession  which 
was  to  take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  which 
was  the  same  as  that  which  Philip  V.  had  established  in  Spain 
at  the  Cortes  of  1713.  After  the  descendants  male*  and  female 
of  his  own  body,  Charles  substituted  his  brothers  Don  Philip, 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  Don  Louis ;  adding,  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  should  never  in  any  case  be  united  with  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  This  regulation  of  the  new  King  of  Spain 
accorded  perfectly  with  the  terms  of  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  (1738,)  which  secured  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
SiciUes  to  that  prince  and  his  descendants,  male  and  female ; 
and  failing  these,  to  his  younger  brothers  and  their  descendants, 
of  both  sexes. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  continued,  however,  to  enforce  his  right 
of  reversion  to  that  part  of  Placentia,  which  the  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty  ef -^Aix-la-Chapelle  had  secured  to  him,  in  case  Don 
Carlos  should  remove  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Court  of  France,  wishing  to  retain  that 
possession  for  Don  Philip,  and  to  prevent  the  tranquillity  of  Italy 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
engaged  to  procure  that  prince  an  equivalent  with  which  he 
should  have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  This  equivalent  was  settled 
(June  10,  1763)  by  a  convention  concludea  at  Paris,  between 
France,  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  latter  consented 
to  restrict  his  right  of  reversion  in  the  two  cases  specified  in  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix>la-Chapelle ;  viz.  (1.)  Fail* 
ing  the  male  descendants  of  Don  Philip ;  (2.)  Should  that  prince, 
or  one  of  his  descendants,  be  called  either  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
or  to  diat  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  should  one  or  other  of  these 
two  caae^  happen  in  the  meantime,  the  crowns  of  France  and 
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the  Fat,  and  aho  the  Saint,  succeeded  in  extirpating  paganism 
from  Norway  (1020 ;)  but  he  used  the  cloak  of  religion  to  es- 
tablish his  own  authority,  by  destroying  several  petty  kings,  J 
who  before  this  time  possessed  each  their  own  dominions.                    4 

Christianity  was  likewise  instrumental  in  throwing  some  rays  ^ 

of  light  on  the  history  of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  by  imparting 
to  them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  raising  them  inJUe  scale 
of  importance  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  The 
ScA^ians  who  were  settled  north  of  the  Elbe,  had  been  sub- 
dued by  the  Germans,  and  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  haughtiness  and  rigour  of  Thierry,  Margrave  of  the  North, 
induced  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  concert  a  general 
insurrection,  which  broke  out  m  the  reign  of  Otho  II.  (982.) 
The  episcopal  palaces,  churches  and  convents,  were  destroyed ; 
and  thepeople  returned  once  more  to  the  superstitions  of  pagan- 
ism. Those  tribes  that  inhabited  Boindenburg,  part  of.  Pome- 
rania  and  Mecklenburg,  known  fbrmerly  under  the  name  of 
Wilzians  and  Welatabes,  formed  themselves  into  a  republican 
or  federal  body,  and  took  the  name  of  Luitiziarut,  The  Abo- 
trites,  on  the  contrary,  the  Polabes,  and  the  Wagrians,^  were 
decidedly  for  a  moiiarc||ical  government,  the  capital  of  which 
mras  fixed  at  Mecklenburg.  Some  of  the  princes  or  sovereigns 
of  these  latter  people  were  styled  Kings  cf  the  Venedi.  The 
result  of  this  general  revolt  was  a  series  of  long  and  bloody  wars 
between  the  Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  latter  defended 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  with  a  remarkable  courage  and 
perseverance ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  twelfth  century,  that 
they  were  subdued  and  reduced  to  Christianity  by  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  and  the  Margraves  of  the  North, 
and  by  means  of  the  crusades  and  colonies  which  the  Germans 
despatched  into  their  country. '^  '    ' 

The  first  duke  of  Bohemia  that  received  baptism  from  the 
hands,  as  is  supposed,  of  Methodius,  bishop  of  Moravia  (894,) 
was  Borzivoy.  His  successors,  however,  returned  to  idolatry ; 
and  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  properly 
speaking,  and  in  the  reign  of  Boleslaus  11. ,  sumamed  the  Pious, 
that  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  Bohemia 
(999.)  These  dukes  were  vassals  and  tributaries  of  the  German 
empire ;  and  their  tribute  consisted  of  600  silver  marks,  and  120 
oxen.  They  exercised,  however,  all  the  rights  of  soveieignty 
over  the  people  ;  t])eir  reign  was  a  system  of  terror,  and  they 
seldom  took  the  opinion  or  advice  of  their  nobles  and  grandees. 
The  succession  was  hereditary  in  the  reigning  dynasty ;  and 
the  system  of  partition  was  in  use,  otherwise  the  order  of  suc- 
cession would  have  been  fixed  and  permanent.    Over  a  number 
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A  new  chan^  happ^aed  at  the  death  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, in  1762.  Peter  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia, recalled  the  Duke  de  Biron  from  his  exile.  The  Empress, 
Catherine  II.,  who  succeeded  her  husband  that  same  year,  went 
even  farther  than  this ;  she  demanded  the  restoration  of  de 
Biron  to  the  dutchy  of  Gourland,  and  obliged  Prince  Charles  of 
Saxony  to  give  it  up  to  him  (1769.)  The  Duke  de  Biron  then 
resigned  the  dutchy  to  his  son  Peter,  who,  after  a  reign  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  surrendered  it  lo  the  Empress ;  the  States  of 
CourJand  and  Semigallia  made  a  formal  submission  to  Russia 
(March  28, 1795.) 

The  dethronement  of  Peter  III.,  which  we  have  just  men 
tioned,  was  an  event  very  favourable  to  Denmark,  as  it  relieved 
that  kingdom  from  a  ruinous  war  with  which.it  was  threatened 
on  the  i^art  of  the  Emperor.  Peter  III.  was  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  whom  Denmark  had  deprived  of 
their  possessions  in  Sleswidc,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
asters that  befell  Sweden,  which  had  protected  that  family 
against  the  Danish  kings.  The  Dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp  ex- 
claimed against  that  usurpation ;  to  which  the  Court  of  Denmark 
had  nothing  to  oppose,  except  their  right  of  conquest,  and  the 
guarantee  which  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  as  media- 
tors in  the  treaty  of  Stockholm,  had  given  to  Denmark  with 
respect  to  Sleswick. 

Peter  III.  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  when 
he  began  to  concert  means  for  recovering  his  ancient  patrimo- 
nial domains,  and  avenging  the  wrongs  which  the  Dukes  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  his  ancestors,  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
Denmark.  Being  determined  to  make  war  against  that  power, 
he  attached  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his  cause,  and  marched  a 
Russian  army  of  60,000  men  towards  the  frontiers  of  Denmark. 
Six  thousand  Prussians  were  to  join  this  army,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  Russian  fleet  to  be  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Po- 
merania.  The  King  of  Denmark  made  every  effort  to  repel  the 
invasion  with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  set  on  foot  an  army 
of  70,000  men,  the  command  of  which  he  intrusted  to  M.  de 
St.  Germain,  a  distinguished  French  officer. 

The  Danish  army  advanced  towards  Mecklenburg,  and  esta- 
blished their  head-quarters  in  the  town  of  that  name,  one 
league  from  Wismar.  The  Danish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty 
sail  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  appeared  at  the  same  time 
off  Rostock.  The  flames  of  war  were  about  to  kindle  in  the 
North,  and  Peter  III.  was  on  the  point  of  joining  his  army  in 
person  at  Mecklenbujrg,  when  he  was  dethroned,  after  a  short 
reign  of  six  months  (July  9,  1762.)    The  Empress  Catherine 
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n.,  who  0Qcceeded  him,  4i4  not  think  fit  to  espouse  the  quarrel 
of  her  husband.  She  tmniediately  recalled  the  Roiraisn  army 
from  Mecklenburg;  and  being  desirous  of  estaUishing  the  trau«* 
quiiUty  of  the  North  on  a  solid  basis,  fM3d  confirming  a  good  un» 
derstanding  bett^n  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  House 
of  Hoktein,  she  agreed,  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Denmark  (1765,)  to  terminate  all  these  differences  by  a 
provisional  arrangement,  which  was  not  to  take  elfect  until  the 
majority  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  the  son  of  Petef  IIL 

This  accommodation  between  the  two  Courts  was  signed  at 
Copenhagen  (April  22, 1703.)  The  Empress,  in  the  name  of 
her  son,  gave  up  her  claim  to  the  ducal  part  of  Sleswick,  oc- 
cupied by  the  King  of  Denmark.  She  ceded,  moreover,  to 
that  sovereign  a  portion  of  Holstein,  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Gottorp,  in  exchange  for  the  counties  of  Oldenbarff  and  I)eK 
menhorst  It  was  agreed,  that  these  counties  should  be  erect- 
ed into  dutchies,  and  that  the  ancient  suffrage  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp,  at  the  Imperial  Diet,  should  be  transferred  to  them.  This 
provisional  treaty  was  ratified  when  the  Grand  Duke  came  of 
age ;  and  the  tmnsfesence  of  the  ceded  territories  took  place  in 
1773.  At  the  same  time  that  prince  declared,  that  he  designed 
the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  to  form  an  esta- 
blishment for  a  younger  branch  of  his  fjimilv,  that  of  £utin  ; 
to  which  the  contracting  powers  also  secured  the  bishopric  of' 
Lubec,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  possession.  The  bishop  of  Lubec, 
the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Gottorp  family,  was  that 
same  year  put  in  possession  of  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and 
Delmenhorst ;  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  erected  these  coun- 
ties into  a  dutchy  and  fief-male  of  the  Empire,  under  the  title 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Holstein-Oldenburg. 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  revolutions  that  took 
place  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  which,  after  a  lonff  series  of  troubles 
and  distractions,  passed  from  the  dominion  of  Genoa  to  that  of 
France.  The  oppressions  which  the  Corsicans  had  suffered 
under  the  government  of  the  Genoese,  who  treated  them  with 
extreme  rigour,  had  rendered  their  yoke  odious  and  insupporta- 
ble. They  rose  several  times  in  rebellion  against  the  Republi- 
cans ;  but  from  the  want  of  union  among  themselves,  they  failed 
)n  the  different  attempts  which  they  made  for  effecting  their 
liberty  and  independence. 

One  of  the  last  insurrections  of  the  Corsicans  was  that  of 
1729.  They  chose  for  their  leader  Andrew  Ceccaldi  of  a  noble 
family  in  the  Island,  and  Luigi  Giafferi,  a  man  of  courage  and 
an  enthusiast  for  liberty.  The  Genoese,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
subdue  the  insurgents,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pro* 
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iBction  of  foreigners.    They  applied  to  Um  Empem  CbaiVM 
VI.,  who  sent  them  ftereTal  deUiehments  of  troops  under  we 
eomniaiid  df  General  Wachtendonk,  and  Prinee  Frederic  Louis 
of  Wurtembeinf,    The  Corsieans,  too  feeble  to  oppose  an  usamLj 
so  superior  in  stiemth,  were  glad  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But 
the  war  about  the  roUsh  Succession  having  obliged  the  Empe* 
ror  to  withdraw  his  troops,  the  Islanders  raised  a  new  insunec* 
tion;     A  general  assen'j^ly  was  then  convened,  which  declared 
Corsica  to  be  a  free  and  independent  repuUic  (1734.)    Oiafferi 
was  re-elected  General,  and  had  for  his  colleague  Hyacinthus 
Paoli,  father  to  the  famous  general  of  that  name.    Thus  the  €re- 
noese,  after  lavishing  much  expense  on  auxiliary  troops,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  themselves  still  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  were,  before  receiving  the  Imperial  succours.    They 
then  took  mto  their  pay  bodies  of  Swiss  and  Griaon  troops;  and 
even  enlisted  outlaws  and  vagabonds,  and  placed  them  in  their 
ranks  to  oppose  the  Corsicans. 

It  happened,  during  these  transactions,  that  an  adventurer  ap- 
peared m  Corsica,  the  celebrated  Theodore  Baron  Neuhof.  He 
was  descended  of  a  noUe  family  in  the  county  of  Mark,  in  West- 

Shalia ;  and  having  procured  arms  and  ammunition  at  Tunis, 
e  repaired  to  Corsica  (1796,)  where  he  was  determined  to  try 
his  fortune.  His  engaging  manners,  added  to  the  prospects 
which  he  held  out  of  a  powerful  foreim  assistance,  in<uiced  the 
Corsicans  to  confer  <m  hmi  the  royal  dignity.  He  was  proclaim- 
ed King  of  Ooreica,  and  immediately  assumed  the  external 
badges  of  royalty.  He  appointed  gusirds  and  officers  of  state, 
coined  money  in  his  own  name,  and  created  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, called  the  Redemption,  Taking  advantage  of  the  enuu- 
siasm  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Corsicans,  he  boldly  made 
war  on  the  Genoese,  and  laid  several  of  their  places  under 
blockade.     But  his  money  being  exhausted,  and  the  people  be- 

S inning  to  cool  in  their  attachment  towards  him,  he  took  the 
etermination  of  appl3dng  for  assistan^ie  to  foreigners.  He  em- 
barked for  Holland,  where  he  found  means  to  engage  a  society 
of  merchants,  by  the  allurements  of  a  lucrative  commerce  wim 
Corsica,  to  furnish  him  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other 
supplies,  with  ^ich  he  returned  to  the  Island. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  G^oese,  threatened  with 
losing  for  ever  their  sovereigi^ty  over  Corsica,  entered  into  an 
association  with  the  Court  of  Versailles.  This  Court,  fearing 
that  England  would  take  advantasfe  of  these  disturbances  to  get 
possession  of  the  Island,  concerted  measures  with  the  Coun  of 
Vienna,  for  obliging  the  Corsicans  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  Genoese*     For  this  purpose,  a  plan  of  pacification  was 
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llnwn  up  at  VeTsailks,  and  Count  de  Boissienx  was  charged  to 
carry  it  into  execation.  This  General  landed  in  the  Island 
(1738,)  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries ;  and  his  ai^ 
rival  determined  Kinff  Theodore  to  abandon  Corsica,  and  seek 
his  safety  in  flight  He  retired  to  London,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned  for  debt.  After  a  long  captivity  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  died  in  a  state  of  misery  (1756.)  Boissieux  hanussed  the 
Corricans  exceedingly,  but  he  fidled  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  them 
«o  submission.  His  successor,  the  Marquis  de  Maillebois,  was 
more  fortunate;  he  took  his  measures  with  such  precision  cuid 
vigour,  that  he  obliged  the  Islanders  to  ky  down  their  arms,  and 
receive  the  law  from  the  conqueror.  Tieir  Generals,  Giafferi 
and  Fkoli,  retired  to  Naples. 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  havinff  obliged  the 
French  Court  to  recall  their  troops  from  Corsica,  diat  ishmd  be- 
came the  scene  of  new  disturbances.  GaflMo  and  Ibtra  then 
took  upon  them  the  functions  of  generalship,  and  the  direction 
of  affiurs.  They  had  a  colleague  and  coadjutor  in  the  person 
of  Count  Rivarola,  a  native  of  Corsica,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  English  vessels  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Genoese 
from  Bastia  and  San  Fiorenzo.  The  Corsicans  might  have 
pushed  their  advantages  much  ferther,  if  they  could  have  sub- 
dued their  own  feuds  and  private  animosities,  and  employed 
themselv^  solely  in  promoting  the  public  interest ;  but  their 
internal  divisions  retarded  their  success,  and  allowed  their  ene- 
mies to  recover  the  places  they  had  conquered.  Rivarola  and 
Matra  haying  resigned  the  command,  the  sole  charge  devolved 
on  Grafibrio,  who  was  a  man  of  rare  merit  and  of  tried  valour. 
He  was  beginning  to  civilize  his  countrymen,  and  to  give  some 
stability  to  the  government  of  the  island,  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated, as  is  supposed,  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Genoese  (17^.) 
His  death  plunged  Corsica  once  more  into  the  state  of  disorder 
and  anarchy,  fiom  which  he  had  laboured  to  deliver  it. 

At  length  appeared  the  celebrated  Pascal  Faoli,  whom  his 
aged  &ther  had  brought  from  Naples  to  Corsica.  Being  elected 
General-in-chief  by  his  countrymen  (1756,)  he  inspired  then. 
with  fresh  courage ;  and  while  he  carried  on  the  war  with  sue 
cess  against  the  Genoese,  he  made  efforts  to  reform  abuses  in  the 
State,  and  to  encourage  agriculture,  letters  and  arts.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  to  confirm  ibe  liberty 
and  independence  of  his  countiy,  but  ike  expulsion  of  the  (Geno- 
ese from  the  maritime  towns  of  Bastia,  San  Fiorenxo,  Calvi,  Al- 
.gsgliola  and  Ajaecio;  the  only  places  which  still  remained  in 
their  power.  In  this  he  would  probaUy  have  succeeded,  had  he 
not  met  with  new  intemiptioas  from  Fiancoj  who  had  underta- 
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ken»  by  die  Mvend  tretfttea  which  she  had  conehdid  with  the 
Genoese  in  the  yean  175$,  1755, 1756  and  1764,  to  defend  their 
porta  and  fortifications  in  that  island. 

The  original  intention  of  the  French,  in  taking  poaseaskm  of 
these  places,  was  not  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  Paoli  and  the 
natives,  bat  simply  to  retain  them  for  a  limited  time,  in  diacham 
of  a  debt  which  tne  French  government  had  contracted  with  the 
Ref  ablic  of  Qenoa.    The  Grenoese  had  flattered  themaelveSf 
that  if  exonerated  from  the  duty  of  guarding  the  fortified  places. 
they  would  be  aUe,  with  their  own  forces,  to  reconquer  all  tk^ 
rest  of  the  island ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  found  them« 
selves  deceived  in  their  expectations.    The  Corsicans  drove  the 
Genoese  from  the  island  of  Capraia  (1767.)     They  even  took 
possession  of  Ajaccio,  and  some  other  parts  which  the  French 
had  thought  fit  to  abandon.    At  the  same  time  the  shipping  of 
the  Corsicans  made  incessant  incursions  on  the  Genoese,  and 
annoyed  their  commerce* 

The  Senate  of  Genoa,  convinced  at  last  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  subdue  the  island,  and  seeing  the  time  af^roach 
when  the  French  troops  were  to  take  their  departure,  took  the 
resolution  of  surrendering  their  rights  over  Corsica  to  the  crown 
pf  France,  by  a  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Versailles  (May  15, 
1768.)  The  King  promised  to  restore  the  island  of  Capraja  to 
to  the  Republic.  lie  guaranteed  to  them  all  their  possessions 
on  terra  firma;  and  engaged  to  pay  them  annually  for  ten 
years,  the  sum  of  200,000  livres.  The  Genoese  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  reclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica, 
on  reimbursing  the  King  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  he 
was  about  to  undertake,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
troops.  This  treaty  occasioned  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part 
of  the  Corsicans,  who  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  de« 
fence.  The  first  campaign  turned  to  their  advantage*  It  cost 
France  several  thousand  men,  and  about  thirty  millions  of  livres. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  far  from  being  discouraged  by  these  dis- 
asters, transported  a  strong  force  into  the  island.  He  put  the 
Count  de  Vaux  in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  de  Chauvelin,  who, 
by  the  skilful  dispositions  which  he  made,  found  himself  master 
of  all  Corsica,  in  less  than  two  months.  The  Islanders  not  hav« 
ing  received  from  England  the  supplies  which  they  had  reouest- 
ed,  the  prospect  of  which  had  kept  up  their  courage,  considered 
it  rash  and  nopeless  to  make  lunger  resistance.  The  difierent 
provinces,  in  their  turn,  gave  in  their  submission ;  and  the  piio- 
cipal  leaders  of  the  Corsicans  dispersed  themselves  amonff  du^^ 
neiffbbouring  States.     Pascal  Paoli  took  refuge  in  England. 

The  throne  of  Poland  having  become  vacant  by  the  «ftsath  of 
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AugoMKm  m.  (Oct  f,  1708,)  iho  Bnqnem  Cadierine  11.  dee* 
lined  th^  eiown  ftr  Steniskiw  Fniktowski,  a  Polish  nobleman, 
who  had  gwned  her  fafour  when  he  resided  at  St  Petersbargh 
as  pleaipotenliary  of  Poland.  That  princess  having  gained  over 
the  Court  of  Berlin  to  hex  inteiests,  sent  several  detachments  of 
troops  into  Poland ;  and  in  this  manner  sacceeded  in  carrying 
the  eleeti<m  of  her  ftvourite,  who  was  proclaimod  King  at  the 
Diet  of  Warsaw  (Sept  7,  1764.)  It  was  at  this  diet  of  election 
that  the  Empress  foimally  intetceded  with  the  BepubUc  in 
favour  of  the  Dimdents  (or  dissenters)  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
with  the  view  of  having  them  reinstated  in  those  civil  and  ec« 
clesiaatical  rights,  i^  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  in- 
toleiance  of  the  Catholics.  The  name  of  Dissidents  was  then 
given  in  Poland  to  the  Greek  non-conformists  and  to  the  Pro- 
testants-, both  Lutherans  and  Caivinists.  That  kingdom,  as  well 
as  Lithuania,  had  contained  from  the  earliest  ages  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Greeks,  who  persisted  in  Uieir  schism,  in  spite  of  the 
efibrts  which  were  incessantly  made  by  the  Polish  clergy  for 
bringing  them  back  to  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  The 
Protestant  doctrines  had  been  introduced  into  Poland,  and  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  coarse  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  more  especially  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus. 
The  nobles  who  were  attached  to  tluit  form  of  worship,  had  ob- 
tained, at  the  Diet  of  Wilna  (1563,)  the  right  of  enjoying,  along 
with  the  Greeks,  all  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank,  and  of  being 
admitted  without  distinction,  both  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Diet, 
and  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  Republic.  Moreover,  their 
religious  and  political  liberties  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  not  only  by  treaties  of  alliance,  and  the  Pacta 
Conventa  of  the  kings,  but  also  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
their  kingdom.  The  Catholics  having  afterwards  become  the 
stronger  party,  their  zeal,  animated  by  their  clergy  and  the  Jesuits, 
led  them  to  persecute  those  whom  they  regarded  as  heretics. 
They  had  in  various  ways  circumscribed  their  religious  liberties, 
especially  at  the  Diet  of  1717 ;  and  in  those  of  1793  and  1736, 
thev  went  so  fisur  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  diets  and  tribunals, 
ajEid  in  general  from  all  places  of  trust ;  only  preserving  the  peace 
with  them  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Republic. 

The  Dissidents  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  which 
the  Empress  of  Russia  had  secured  in  the  afiairs  of  Poland,  to 
obtain  by  her  means  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  That  prin- 
cess interposed  more  especially  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  ninth  article  of  the  peace  of  Moscow  between  Russia 
and  Poland  (1686;)  while  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Stockbolm, 
London,  and  Copenhagen,  as  guarantees  of  the  peace  of  01iTa« 
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urged  the  second  ertiele  of  that  treaty  in  sopport  of  Ae  Pitv 
testant  difisenters.  Far  from  yielding  to  an  intercession  so 
powerfttl,  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  instigated  hy  the  clergy  and  the 
Court  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1766  confirmed  all  the  former  laws 
against  the  Protestants  which  the  foreign  courts  had  desired  to 
be  altered  and  amended.  They  merely  introduced  some  few 
modifications  in  the  law  oi  1717,  relative  to  the  exercise  of  their 
worship. 

This  palliative  did  not  satisfy  the  Gonrt  of  St.  PetersboTg, 
which  persisted  in  demanding  an  entire  equality  of  rights  in 
favour  of  those  under  its  protection.  The  Dissidents  luid  the 
courage  to  resist,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  at  the  assem- 
blies which  were  held  at  Sluckz  (1767)  and  Thorn.  Sneh  of 
the  Catholic  nobility  as  were  discontented  with  the  goyemment, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Dissidents,  and  formed  several  dis- 
tinct confederacies,  which  afterwords  combined  into  a  general 
confederation  under  Marshal  Prince  RadziviL  An  extraordi- 
nary Diet  was  then  assemUed  at  Warsaw.  Their  deliberations, 
which  began  October  5,  1767,  were  very  tumultuous.  Without 
being  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  a  Russian  army,  the 
Bishop  of  Cracow  and  his  adherents  gave  way  to  the  full  torrent 
of  their  zeal,  in  the  discourses  which  they  pronoanced  before 
the  Diet.  The  Empress  caused  them  to  be  arrested  and  con- 
ducted into  the  interior  of  Russia,  whence  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  return  till  after  an  exile  of  several  years.  They  agreed 
at  length,  at  that  Diet,  to  appoint  a  committee,  composed  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  Republic,  to  regulate  all  matters  regard- 
ing the  Dissidents,  in  concert  with  the  ministers  of  the  protect- 
ing courts.  A  separate  act  was  drawn  up  (February  24, 1768) 
in  the  form  of  a  convention  between  Russia  and  Poland. 

By  that  act,  the  Dissidents  were  reinstated  in  all  their  former 
rights.  The  regulations  which  had  been  passed  to  tibeir  pre* 
judice  in  the  years  1717, 1733,  1736,  and  1766,  were  annulled ; 
and  a  superior  court,  composed  equally  of  both  parties,  was 
granted  to  them,  for  terminating  all  disputes  which  might  arise 
between  persons  of  different  rel^ons.  This  act  was  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  concluded  at  Warsaw  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland  (Feb.  24,  1768,)  by  which  these  two 
powers  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  whole  of  their  possessions 
in.Europe.  The  Empress  of  Russia  guaranteed,  more  cmeciaUyt 
the  liberty,constitution,andindivisibility  of  the  Poli^  RqiuUie. 

The  act  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  as  well  as  anotker 
which  modified  what  were  called  tbs  cardinal  or  fundamental 
aws  of  the  Republic,  having  din>leased  a  great  majority  of  the 
Poles,  they  used  every  effort  to  nave  these  acts  recalled.    The 
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JM«t  of  17M  WB8  no  sMiier  teiminated,  than  thqr  femed  tbem- 
aelves  into  a  confedeiacy  at  Bur  in  Podolia,  for  the  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberties.  By  degrees,  these  extended  to 
seTsml  Palatinates,  and  were  at  length  combined  into  a  general 
confederation,  under  the  Marshal  Count  De  Pac.  The  standards 
ei  these  confederates  bore  representations  of  the  Virffin  Hary 
and  the  Infent  Jesus.  Like  the  Crusaders  of  the  middle  ages, 
they  wore  embroidered  crosses  on  their  garments,  with  the  motto 
Conquer  or  Die,  The  Russians  desj^tched  troops  to  disperse 
the  confederates  as  fast  as  they  combmed  :  but  at  length,  with 
the  assistance  of  France,  and  M.  De  Vergennes,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  they  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the 
Turics  against  the  Russians.  The  war  between  Aese  two  Em- 
pires broke  out  towards  the  end  of  1768,  which  proTed  disas- 
trous for  the  Turks,  and  suppressed  also  the  confederates  in 
Poland.  The  manifesto  of  the  Grand  Signior  against  Russia 
was  published  October  90th,  and  his  declaration  of  war  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1768. 

The  Empress  despatched  seyeral  armies  against  the  Turks, 
and  attacked  them  at  once  from  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  to 
Mount  Caucasus.  Prince  Alexander  Gkditzin,  who  commanded 
the  principal  army,  was  to  cover  Poland,  and  penetrate  into 
Moldavia.  He  passed  the  Dniester  different  times,  but  was  al- 
wa^  repulsed  by  the  Turks,  who  were  not  more  fortunate  in 
their  attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  that  river.  On  their  last 
attempt  (September  1769,)  twelve  thousand  men  had  succeeded 
in  crossing  it,  when  there  happened  a  sudden*  flood  which  broke 
down  the  bridge,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Turks.  This  body 
was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Russians,  when  a  panic  seized  the  Ot- 
toman army,  who  abandoned  their  camp  and  the  fortress  of 
Choczim.  The  Russians  took  possession  of  both  without  cost- 
ing them  a  single  drop  of  blood,  and  soon  after  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  campaign  of  1770  was  most  splendid  for  the  Russians. 
Greneral  Romanzow,  who  succeeded  Prince  Galitzin  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Moldavia,  gained  two  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Turks  near  the  Pruth  (July  18,)  and  the  Kukuli 
(August  1,)  which  made  him  master  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
towns  of  Ismael,  Kilia,  and  Akerman,  situated  in  Bessarabia, 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Another  Russian  apny,  under 
the  command  of  General  Count  Panin,  attacked  the  fortress  of 
Bender,  defended  by  a  strong  Turkish  garrison.  It  was  carried 
by  assault  (Sept.  26,)  and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  put  to 
the  sword. 

The  Empress  did  not  confine  herself  to  repulsing  the  Turks 
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0a  die  hmim  «f  tk«  DnhMr  Mid  tko  Draube,  and  kiiMnng 
their  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea.  She  formed  the  bold  pro- 
ject of  attacking  tkemal  the  wme  tiiae  io  theislaadaoftheAr* 
chipelago,  and  on  tlie  coatU  of  Greece  and  the  Morea.  A  Rus- 
sian fleet,  under  the  oommaad  of  Alexis  Otloff  and  Adminl 
Spiritoff,  sailed  from  the  Baltic,  and  passed  the  Northern  Seas 
and  the  SUaits  of  Gibraltar,  on  their  way  to  the  Archipekgo. 
Being  joined  by  the  sauadron  of  Bear-Adnural  EljAinstone,  they 
fought  an  obstinate  battle  with  the  fleet  of  the  Gapitan  Pacha 
(July  6,  1770,)  between  Scio  and  Anatolia.  The  ships  of  the 
two  commanders,  Spiritoff  and  the  Gapitan  Pacha,  haviag  met 
in  the  engagement,  one  of  them  cauffht  fire,  when  both  were 
blown  into  the  air.  Darkness  separated  the  combatants ;  but  the 
Turks  having  imprudently  retired  to  the  narrow  bay  of  Chism^i 
the  Russians  oursued  them,  and  burnt  their  whole  fleet  during 
the  night.    This  disaster  threw  the  city  of  Constantinople  into 

Seat  consternation ;  and  the  bad  state  of  defence  in  which  the 
ardanelles  were,  gave  them  reason  to  fear,  that  if  the  Bus* 
sians  had  known  to  take  advantaffe  of  this  panic,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  them  to  have  carried  the  Turkish  capital.  ^^^' 
Admiral  Elphinstone,  who  commanded  one  of  the  Russian  squad- 
rons, had  suggested  that  advice;  but  the  Russian  Admirals 
did  not  think  proper  to  follow  it 

The  war  on  the  Danube  was  continued  next  year,  though 
feebly ;  but  the  second  Russian  army,  under  tihe  command  of 
Prince  Dolgoruki,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  lines  at  Perekop,  de- 
fended by  an  armv  of  60,000  Turks  and  Tartars,  commanded 
by  the  Khsn  of  the  Grimea  in  person.  Dolgoruki,  after  hav- 
ing surmounted  the  formidable  barrier,  made  himself  master  of 
the  Grimea,  as  also  of  the  Island  of  Taman ;  and  received  from 
the  Empress,  as  the  reward  of  his  exploits,  the  surname  of 
Krimski.  An  act  was  signed  by  certain  pretended  deputies 
from  the  Tartars,  by  which  that  nation  renounced  the  dominion 
of  the  Ottomans,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Russia  (1772.) 

These  conquests,  however  splendid  they  might  be,  could  not 
fail  to  exhaust  Russia.  Obliged  frequently  to  recruit  her  ar- 
mies,  which  were  constantly  thinned  by  battles,  fatigues,  and 
diseases,  she  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  making  peace.  The 
plague,  that  terrible  aUy  of  the  Ottomans,  passed  from  the  army 
mto  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Mos- 
cow, where  it  cut  off*  nearly  100,000  men  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  (1771.)  What  added  still  more  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Gatherine  XL  was,  that  the  Court  of  Vienna,  vfhicb, 
in  coniunction  with  that  of  Berlin,  had  undertaken  to  mediate 
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betwwen  tUmift  and  the  Porte,  rejeeled  witk  dMftta  t)ie  condi" 
tions  of  peace  proposed  by  the  Empress.  Moraovw,  they 
sirongiy  <^posed  the  indepeadence  of  Moldana  and  Waliachia, 
as  well  as  of  the  Tartars ;  and  would  not  even  permit  thai  the 
Russians  should  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  this  right  be  nk  of 
the  Daouhe» 

The  Court  of  Vienna  went  even  farther :  it  threatened  lo 
make  common  cause  with  the  Turks,  to  compel  the  Empress  to 
restore  all  her  conauests,  and  to  place  matters  between  toe  Rus* 
sians  and  the  Tunes  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of  Belgrade. 
An  agreement  to  this  effect  was  negotiated  with  the  Porte,  and 
signed  at  Constantinople  (July  6,  1771.)  This  convention, 
however,  was  not  ratified,  the  CoUrt  of  Vienna  having  changed 
its  mind  on  account  of  the  famous  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
concerted  .het\yeen  it  and  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Su  Peters- 
burg. The  fimnress  then  consented  to  restore  to  the  Turks 
the  provinces  of  Molc|^via  and  Wallachia,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace ;  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  again  engaged  to  exert  its 
friendly  interference  in  negotiating  peace  between  Kussia  imd 
the  Porte. 

In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  year  1772  was  passed 
entirely  in  negotiations.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to 
between  the  two  belligerent  powers.  A  Congress  was  opened  at 
Foczani  in  Moldavia,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Courts  .of  Ber^ 
lin  and  St.  Petersburg.  This  Congress  was  followed  by.anolher, 
which  was  held  at  Bucharest  in  Wallachia.  Both  of  these 
meetings  proved  ineffectual,  the  Turks  having  considered  the 
conditions  proposed  by  Russia  as  inadmissible  ;  and  what  dis- 
pleased them  still  more  was,  the  article  relative  to  the  indepen* 
dence  of  the  Tartars  in  the  Crimea.  This  they  rejected  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and  as  tending  to  esta- 
blish a  rivalry  between  the  two  Caliphs.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  settling  the  nature  of  the  religious  dependence 
under  which  the  Khuns  of  the  Crimea  were  to  remain  with  re- 
gard to  the  Porte ;  but  they  could  not  jiossibly  agree  as  to  the 
surrender  of  the  ports  of  Jenikaleh  and  Kerch ;  nor  as  to  the 
unrestrained  liberty  of  navigation  in  the  Turkish  seas,  which 
the  Russians  demanded.  After  these  conferences  had  been  re« 
peatedly  broken  off,  hostilities  commenced  anew  (1773.)  The 
Kussians  twice  attempted  to  establish  themselves  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  but  without  being  able  to  accomplish  it ; 
they  even  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  different  actions 
which  they  fought  with  the  Turks. 

The  last  campaign,  that  of  1774,  was  at  length  decisive. 
Abdul  Hammed,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  brother  Mustapha 
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ni.  on  the  ibnae  of  Coiwumtiiiople,  being-  eAg^  to  ndde  tb# 
dory  of  the  Ottoman  arms,  made  extraordinary  Drepantiona 
tor  thia  campaign.  His  troops,  reckoned  about  300,000  men, 
greatly  surpused  the  Rassians  in  point  of  number ;  bat  they 
were  not  equal  in  point  of  discipline  and  military  skill.  About 
the  end  of  June,  Marshal  Bomanzow  passed  the  Danube, 
without  meetinff  any  obstacle  Atom  the  Ottoman  army.  That 
General  took  advantaffe  of  a  mistake  which  the  Grand  Vizier 
had  committed,  in  pitching  his  camp  near  Scbumla  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  his  detachments,  and  cut  off*  his  communication 
with  these  troops,  and  even  with  his  military  stores.  The  de- 
feat of  38,000  Turks,  who  were  bringing  a  convoy  of  four  or 
five  thousand  wagons  to  the  army,  by  General  Kamenski, 
struck  terror  into  the  camp  of  the  Grand  v  izier,  who,  seeing  his 
army  on  the  point  of  disbanding,  agreed  to  treat  with  Marshal 
Romanzow  on  such  terms  as  that  general  thought  fit  to  prescribe. 

Peace  was  signed  in  the  Russian  camp  at  Kainargi,  four  leagues 
from  Silistria.  By  that  treaty,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  Boud- 
ziac,  and  Cuban,  were  declared  entirely  independent  o(  the  Porte, 
to  be  governed  henceforth  by  their  own  sovereign.  Russia  ob- 
'  tuned  for  her  merchant  vessels  free  and  unrestrained  naviga- 
*  4r^  in  all  the  Turkish  seas.  She  restored  to  the  Turks  Bes- 
;4&sardbia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ;  as  well  as  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago  which  were  still  in  her  possession.  But  she  re- 
served the  citjr  and  territory  of  Azoff,  the  two  Kabartas,  the  for- 
tresses of  Jenikaleh  and  Kerch  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Castie  of 
Kinbum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  opposite  Oczakoff,  vnth 
the  neck  of  land  between  die  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  on  which 
the  Empress  afterwards  built  anew  city,  called  Cherson,  to  serve 
as  an  entrepdt  for  her  coinmerce  with  the  Levant'.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  city  was  laid  by  General  Hannibal  (Oct  1ft 
1778,)  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  fifteen  versts  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Inguletz  with  that  river. 

The  House  of  Austria  also  reaped  advantages  from  that  xinr, 
by  the  occupation  of  Bukowina,  which  she  obtained  from  Rus- 
sia, who  had  conquered  it  firom  the  Turks.  This  part  of  Mol- 
davia, comprehending  the  districts  of  Suczawa  and  CzemowitZt 
was  claimed  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  as  one  of  its  ancient  ter- 
ritories in  Transylvania,  which  has  been  usurped  by  the  princes 
of  Moldavia.  The  Porte,  who  was  indebted  to  Austria  for 
the  restitution  of  this  hitter  province,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
abandon  the  districts  claimed  by  Austria.  Prince  Ghikas  of 
Moldavia,  having  opposed  the  cession  of  these  provinces,  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Porte ;  and  Bukowina  was  confino* 
ad  to  Austria   by  subftequent  conventions  (1776,  and  1777,) 
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wUeh  At  the  saine  time  refpiktad  the  Umita  betweea  the  two 
States.  The  peace  of  Kainanri,  though  glorious  for  Kussia« 
proved  moot  calamitous  for  the  Ottoman  Porte.  By  establishing 
the  independence  of  the  Tartars,  it  lost  the  Turks  one  ot 
their  principal  bulwarks  against  Russia;  snd  they  were  indigo 
naxki  at  seeing  the  Russians  established  on  the  Black  Seat  and 
permitted  unrestrained  navigation  in  all  die  Turkish  seas. 
Henceforth  they  had  reason  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their 
capital,  which  might  be  assailed  with  impunity,  and  its  supplies 
intercept,  on  the  least  disturbance  that  might  arise  between  the 
two  Empiresr 

The  many  disasters  which  the  Turks  had  experienced  in  the 
war  we  hare  now  mentioned,  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  fate 
of  Poland*  which  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom. 
This  event,  which  had  been  predicted  by  John  Casimir  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  brought  about  oy  the  mediation  of  the 
Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  for  the  restoration  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  conditions  of  that  treaty,  which  were 
dictated  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  having  displeased  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  which  had  moreover  display^  hostile  inten- 
tions against  Russia,  by  despatching  troops  into  Hungary,  and 
taking  pd^session  of  a  part -of  Poland,  which  Austria  claimed  as 
anciently  belonging  to  Hungary,  the  Empress  took  this  occasion 
of  observing  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  then  sojourned  at 
her  Court,  that  if  Austria  seemed  inclined  to  dismember  Poland, 
the  other  neighbouring  powers  were  entided  to  do  the  same. 
This  overture  was  conurunicated  by  Prince  Henry  to  his  brother 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  resolved  to  act  on  this  new  idea.  He 
foresaw  it  would  be  a  proper  means  for  indemnifying  Russia, 
contenting  Austria,  and  augmenting  his  own  territories,  by 
establishing  a  communication  between  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
and  his  dutchy  of  Brandenburg.  These  considerations  induced 
him  to  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg.  He  gave  the  former  to  understand,  that  if  war 
should  break  out  between  Austria  and  Russia,  he  could  not  but 
take  part  in  it  as  the  ally  of  the  latter  power ;  while  he  repre- 
sented to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  that  u  she  would  consent  to 
restore  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the  Turks,  and  indemnify  her- 
self by  a  part  of  Poland,  she  would  avoid  a  new  war,  and  facili- 
tate an  accommodation  with  the  Porte.  In  this  manner  did  he 
succeed,  dler  a  long  and  difficult  negotiation,  in  recommending 
to  the  two  Imperial  courts,  a  project  which  was  to  give  Europe 
the  example  of  a  kingdom  dismembered  on  mere  reasons  of  con- 
venience. A  preliminary  agreement  was  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  equality  of  the  respective  portions  of  the  three  courts  was 
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assomed  at  the  htaw  of  the  mleiided  partidoii,  A  Besodation 
was  afterwards  entered  into  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  rmikting'tlie 
portion  to  be  given  to  the  Court  of  Vienna;  as  the  Empvettand 
the  King  of  Prussia,  had  already  agreed  about  the  divisions  to 
which  they  thought  they  might  by  daim.** 

At  length  the  formal  conventions  were  signed  at  St.  Peters* 
burg,  between  the  ministers  of  the  three  Courts  (Aug.  5, 1772.) 
The  boundaries  of  the  territories  and  districts,  vriiich  were  to 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  three  powers  respectively,  were  there 
definitively  settled  and  guaranteed  to  each  other.  They  agreed 
to  defer  taking  possession  tili  the  month  of  September  foliowing, 
and  to  act  in  concert  for  obtaining  a  final  arrangement  with  the 
Republic  of  Poland.  The  Empress  engaged  by  the  same  treaty 
to  surrender  Moldavia  and  w  allachia  to  the  Turks,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  restoration  of  peace  between  her  and  the  Porte.  In 
terms  of  that  agreement,  the  declarations  and  letters-patent  of 
the  three  Courts,  were  presented  at  Warsaw,  in  September 
1772 ;  and  on  takinc^  possession  of  the  territories  and  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  them,  they  published  memorials  for 
establishing  the  legitimacy  of  their  rights  over  the  countries 
which  they  claimed.  The  King  of  Poland  and  his  ministry,  in 
vain  claimed  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  powers  that 
guaranteed  the  treaties.  They  had  no  other  alternative  left, 
than  to  condescend  to  every  thing  which  the  three  courts  de- 
manded. A  Diet  which  was  summoned  at  Warsaw,  appointed 
a  delegation,  taken  from  the  Senate  and  the  Equestrian  order, 
to  transact  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  three  powers,  as  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  different  treaties  by  which  the  provinces 
already  occupied  were  to  be  formally  ced^jl  to  them  on  the  part 
of  the  Republic.  These  arrangements  were  signed  at  Warsaw, 
September  18, 1773,  and  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  Poland. 

To  Austria  was  assigned,  in  terms  of  her  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public, the  thirteen  towns  in  the  county  of  Zips,  which  Sigis- 
mund,  King  of  Hungary,  had  mortgaged  to  Poland  in  1412  ; 
besides  nearly  the  half  of  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow,  part  of  Sando- 
mire,  Red  Russiai  the  gfreater  part  of  Bel'z,  Pocutia,  and  part  of 
Podolia.  The  towns  m  the  county  of  Zips  were  again  incor- 
porated with  Hungary,  from  which  they  had  been  dismembered  ; 
and  all  the  rest  were  erected  into  a  particular  State,  under  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.  One  verv 
important  advantage  in  the  Austrian  division  was,  the  rich  salt 
mines  in  Wieliczka,  and  Bochnia,  and  Sambor,  which  furnished 
salt  to  the  greater  part  of  Poland." 

Russia  obtained  for  her  share,  Polish  Livonia,  the  greater 
part  of  Witepsk  and  Polotsk,  the  whole  Palatinate  of  Mscislav, 
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and  the  two  extremities  of  the  Palatinate  of  Minsk.^  These 
the  Empress  formed  into  two  grand  governments,  those  of  Polotsk 
and  Mochilew.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  the  states  of  Great 
Poland,  situated  beyond  the  Netze,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
Polish  Prussia,  except  the  cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  which 
were  reserved  to  Poland.^  That  republic,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  renounced  also  her  rights  of  domaine, 
and  the  reversion  which  the  treaties  of  Welau  and  Bidcfost  had 
secured  to  her  with  regard  to  Electoral  Prussia,  as  well  as  the 
districts  of  Lauenburg,  Butow,  and  Draheim.  The  portion  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  so  much  the  more  important  in  a  poli- 
tical point  of  view,  as  it  united  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  his 
possessions  in  Germany^ ;  and,  by  giving  him  the  command  of 
the  Vistula,  it  made  hmi  master  of  the  commerce  of  Poland ; 
especially  of  the  corn-trade,  so  valuable  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  three  courts,  in  thus  dismembering  Poland,  renounced, 
in  the  most  formal  manner,  all  farther  pretensions  on  the  re- 
public ;  and,  lastly,  to  consummate  their  work,  they  passed  an 
act  at  Warsaw,  by  which  they  sanctioned  the  Uberum  veto,  and 
the  unanimity  in  their  decisions  formerly  used  at  the  Diet  in 
state  matters;  the  crown  was  declared  elective,  and  foreign 
princes  were  to  be  excluded.  The  prerogative  of  the  King,  al- 
ready very  limited,  was  circumscribed  still  more  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  council ;  and  it  was  statu  ted,  that  no  one 
could  ever  change  this  constitution,  of  which  the  three  powers 
had  become  the  guarantees. 

[This  partition  of  Poland  must  be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  political  system  which  for  three  hun- 
dred years  had  prevailed  in  Europe.  After  so  many  alliances 
had  been  formed,  and  so  many  wars  undertaken,  to  preserve  the 
weaker  states  against  the  ambition  of  the  greater,  we  here  find 
three  powers  of  the  first  rank  combining  to  dismember  a  stato 
which  had  never  given  them  the  slightest  umbrage.  The  bar- 
riers between  legitimate  right  and  arbitrary  power  were  thus 
overthrown,  and  henceforth  the  destiny  of  interior  states  was  no 
longer  secure.  The  system  of  political  equilibrium  became  the 
jest  of  innovators,  and  many  well  disposed  men  began  to  fegazd 
it  as  a  chimera.  Though  the  chief  blame  of  this  tranaactioa 
must  fall  on  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Viemia, 
those  of  London  and  Paris  were  accomplices  to  the  crime,  by 
allowing  this  spoliation  to  be  consummated  without  any  mark  of 
their  reprobation.] 

In  Sweden,  the  aristocratic  system  had  prevailed  since  the 
changes  which  had  been  introduceiHpto  the  form  of  ffOTommeat 
by  the  revolution  of  1720.    The  chief  power  rtsidedin Uie  body 
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of  the  Senate,  and  the  royal  authority  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow.     The  same  foctions,  the  Hats  and  the  Bonnets,  of  which 
we  haTe  spoken  above,  continued  to  agitate  and  distract  the  state. 
The  Hats  were  of  opinion,  that  to  raise  the  glory  of  Sweden, 
and  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Finland,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cultivate  friendship  with  France  and  the  Forte,  in 
order  to  secure  their  support  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Russia. 
The  Bonnets,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  Sweden,  ex- 
hausted by  the  preceding  wars,  ought  to  engage  in  no  under- 
taking against  Russia.     In  preferring  a  system  of  pacification, 
they  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  maintain  peace  and 
good  understanding  with  all  states,  without  distinction.     These 
two  factions,  instigated  by  foreign  gold,  acquired  a  new  impor- 
tance when  the  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 
It  was  in  the  Diet  of  1769  that  the  Hats  found  means  to  get 
possession  of  the  government,  by  depriving  the  members  of  the 
opposite  party  of  their  principal  employments.    There  was  some 
reason  to  believe  that  France,  in  consequence  of  her  connexions 
with  the  Porte,  had  used  every  effort  to  stir  up  Sweden  against 
Russia,  and  that  the  mission  of  Vergennes,  who  passed  from 
Constantinc^le  to  Stockholm,  had  no  other  object  than  this. 
Russia  had  then  to  make  every  exertion  to  raise  the  credit  and 
influence  of  the  Bonnets,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  with  Swe- 
den.    In  these  endeavours,  she  was  assisted  by  the  Court  of 
London,  who  were  not  only  willing  to  support  the  interests  of 
Russia,  but  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  thwart  France  in  her  po- 
litical career. 

The  death  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  which  happened  in  the 
meantime,  opened  a  new  field  for  intrigue  in  the  Diet,  which 
was  summoned  on  account  of  the  accession  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Gustavus  III.  (Feb.  12,  1771.)  This  young  prince  at 
first  interposed  between  the  two  parties,  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
them ;  but  with  so  little  success,  that  it  rather  increased  their 
animosity,  until  the  Bonnets,  who  were  supported  by  Russia  and 
England,  went  so  far  as  to  resolve  on  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
Hats,  not  only  from  the  senate,  but  from  all  other  places  and 
dignities  in  the  kingdom.  Licentiousness  then  became  extreme ; 
and  circumscribed  as  the  royal  power  already  was  in  the  time  of 
Adolphus  Frederic,  they  demandea  new  restrictions  to  be  imposed 
on  his  successor.  The  treaties  that  were  projected  with  Russia 
and  England,  were  evidently  the  result  of  the  system  adopted  b}" 
that  faction  who  had  now  seized  the  reins  of  government. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  young  king  saw  the  necessity  of 
attempting  some  change  in  the  system  of  administration.  His 
gentleness  and  eloquence,  and  his  affable  and  popular  manners, 
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hftd  gained  him  a  number  of  partisans.  He  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  art  of  dissimulation ;  and  while  he  was 
making  every  arrangement  for  a  revolution,  and  concerting  mea- 
sures in  secret  with  the  French  ambassador,  he  seemed  to  have 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  convince  the  world  of  his  sincere 
attachment  to  the  established  constitution.  It  is  alleged,  that  he 
had  sent  emissaries  over  the  whole  kingdom  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  their  governors ;  and  that  he  might  have  some  pretext 
for  calling  out  his  troops,  he  induced  Captain  Hellichius,  the 
commandant  of  Christianstadt  in  Blekingen,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  the  states  who  still  continued  their  sittings  at 
Stockholm. 

That  officer,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Gustafsckeld^ 
or  the  Shidd  of  Chistaims,  published  at  first  a  kind  of  manifesto, 
in  which  he  reproached  the  States  for  their  misconduct ;  which 
he  showed  to  have  been  diametrically  opposite  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Prince  Charles,  the  King's 
brother,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Landscrona  in  Schonen,  being 
informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commandant  of  Christianstadt, 
immediately  assembled  the  troops  in  the  provinces,  and  marched 
to  that  place,  with  th^  intention,  as  is  said,  of  stifling  the  revolt 
in  its  birth.  The  news  of  this  insurrection  spread  consternation 
in  the  capital.  The  States  were  suspicious  of  the  King,  and  took 
measures  to  prevent  the  ambitious  designs  which  they  supposed 
him  to  entertain.  Hellichius  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the 
Senate,  and  guilty  of  high  treason.  They  advised  the  King  not 
to  quit  Stockholm,  the  command  of  which  was  intrusted  to  a 
senator,  the  Count  oT  Kalling,  with  the  most  ample  powers.  At 
length  the  regiment  of  Upland,  whose  officers  were  devoted  to 
the  Senate,  were  ordered  to  the  camtal,  with  the  intention,  as  is 
supposed,  of  arresting  the  King.  That  prince  then  saw  that  he  • 
had  no  longer  time  to  delay,  and  that  he  must  finish  the  Bxecu- 
tion  of  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August,  the  King  presented 
himself  to  the  troops  who  mounted  guard  at  the  palace ;  and 
having  assembled  the  officers,  he  detailed  to  them  the  unfortu- 
nate state  of  the  kingdom,  as  being  the  consequence  of  these 
dissensions  which  had  distracted  the  Diet  for  more  than  fourteen 
months.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  necessity  of  abolishing  that 
haughty  aristocracy  who  had  ruined  the  state,  and  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  what  it  was  before  the  revolution  of  1680 ;  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  his  decided  aversion  for  absolute  and 
despotic  power.  Being  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  guards, 
who  were  eager  to  take  the  oath  of  alleg^iance  to  him,  he  ordered 
a  detachment  to  surround  the  Council  Chamber  where  the  Se* 
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nators  went  ■■nwmMed,  and  pat  the  leaders  of  the  nilinrpeTtj 
anderanest  The  ardUery  and  other  regmienta  of  goinbhar' 
ing  also  acknowledged  his  authority,  their  example  ma  aoon 
foUowed  by  all  the  coileges  (or  public  offices,)  both  civil  and 
military.  The  arrest  against  Heuichius  was  roToked,  and  tbe 
regiment  of  Upland  received  orders  to  march  back.  These  mea^* 
sures  and  some  others  were  executed  with  so  mach  skill  and 
punctuality,  that  the  public  tranquillity  was  never  disturbed; 
and  by  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  revolu- 
tion seemed  to  be  accomplished  without  shedding  a  single  drop 
of  blood.  Next  day,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  took  the  oath  to 
the  King,  and  the  assembly  of  the  States  was  summoned  to  meet 
on  the  21st.  On  that  day  the  King  caused  the  palace  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  troops,  and  cannons  to  be  pointed  into  the  court  op* 
posite  the  Chamber  of  the  States.  Seated  on  his  throne,  and 
surrounded  by  his  guards,  the  King  opened  the  assembly  by  an 
energetic  discourse  which  he  addressed  to  the  members,  in  which 
he  painted,  in  lively  colours,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  applying  some  prompt  remedy. 
The  new  form  of  government  which  he  had  prepared  was  read 
by  his  orders,  and  adopted  without  opposition  by  the  whole  four 
orders  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  then  drew  a  psalm-book  torn 
his  pocket,  and  taking  off  his  crown,  began  to  sing  Te  Deum,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  assembly.  Matters  passed 
in  the  interior  of  the  provinces  with  as  little  tumult  and  opposi- 
tion as  in  the  capital  and  principal  cities.  The  King's  brothers 
received,  in  his  name,  the  oath  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants and  the  military. 

In  virtue  of  this  new  form  of  government,  all  the  fundamen* 
tal  laws  introduced  since  1660  were  cancelled  and  abolished. 
The  succession  to  the  throne  was  restricted  to  males  only. 
The  lineal  order,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture,  as  settled  by 
the  convention  of  1743,  and  by  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  1750, 
were  confirmed.  The  King  was  to  govern  alone,  according  to 
the  laws ;  and  the  Senate  were  to  be  considered  as  his  counsel* 
lors.  All  the  senators  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  and 
matters  were  no  longer  to  be  decided  by  a  plurality  of  votes. 
The  senators  were  simply  to  give  their  advice,  and  the  decision 
belonged  to  the  King.  Courts  of  justice,  however,  were  ex- 
cepted. The  chief  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  kingdom> 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Exche* 
<{uer,  were  conferred  on  the  King.  On  the  report  of  the  senate, 
he  filled  up  all  the  hiffh  offices  in  the  state,  both  military,  civil, 
and  ecclesiastical.  So  alone  had  the  right  of  pardoning,  and 
•f  summoning  the  States,  who  could  never  assemble  on  their 
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own  authority,  except  in^a  case  where  the  throne  hecame  vacant; 
by  the  total  extinction  of  the  royal  family  in  the  nude  line.  The 
duration  of  the  Diets  was  fixed  for  three  months,  and  the  King 
had  the  privilege  of  dissolving  them  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
He  could  make  no  new  laws,  nor  interpret  the  old  ones,  nor  im- 
pose subsidies  or  assessments,  not  declare  war,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  States.  He  was  allowed,  however,  to 
levy  an  extraordinary  tax,  in  cases  where  the  kingdom  might 
be  attacked  by  sudden  invasion ;  but  on  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  States  were  to  be  assembled,  and  the  new  tax  discon- 
tinued. AU  negotiations  for  peace,  truces,  and  alliances,  whe- 
ther offensive  or  defensive,  were  reserved  to  the  King,  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Senate.  If,  in  these  cases,  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  that  of  the 
King,  it  became  his  duty  to  acquiesce  in  their  opinion.  Every 
Swedish  citizen  was  to  be  judged  by  his  natural  judge.  The 
King  could  attaint  neither  the  life,  honour,  nor  fortune  of  any 
citizen,  otherwise  than  by  the  legal  forms.  AU  extraordinary 
commissions  or  tribunals  were  to  be  suppressed,  as  tending  to 
establish  tyranny  and  despotism. 

The  revolution  of  Stockholm,  of  which  we  have  just  now 
spoken,  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  which  happened  at  Co- 
penhagen tlie  same  year ;  and  which,  without  in  any  way  af- 
fecting the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  merely  transferred  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  hands  of  the  reigning  Queen  to 
those  of  the  Queen-dowager.^*- 

In  a  remote  comer  of  Europe,  there  existed  an  association  of 
warriors,  of  a  kind  quite  peculiar,  namely,  that  of  the  Zaparog 
Cossacs  ;  so  called  because  they  dwelt  near  the  cataracts  of  the 
Dnieper,  where  they  served  as  a  military  frontier,  first  to  the 
Poles,  and  afterwards  to  the  Russians.     The  chief  residence  of 
these  Cossacs  was  called  Setscha.     It  contained  a  considerable 
mass  of  houses,  scattered  and  badly  constructed,  and  had  a 
small  fort  occupied  by  a  Russian  garrison.     The  position  of 
Setscha  had  not  always  been  the  same  ;  but  it  was  ultimately 
fixed  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Borysthenes,  opposite  Kame- 
noi-Saton,  an  ancient  fortress  of  the  Russians,  and  was  called 
New  Setscha.     These  Cossacs,  known  in  Poland  by  the  name   ■ 
of  Haydamacs,  and  formidable  by  their  incursions  and  their  de- 
vastations, had  adopted  a  republican  form  of  government.  Their*  * 
capital  was  divided  into  thirty  Eureria,  or  quarters.     Every 
Cossac  belonged  to  one  of  these  Kurenes.      There  he  lodged   * 
when  he  stayed  at  Setscha,  and  was  obliged  to  conform  to-  it»- 
laws.     All  Uiose  who  belonged  to  the  same  Kurene,  formed  a«  i( 
were  one  and  the  same  family.     Like  the  ancient  Spartansy 
voi»  u.  lO* 
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llMjr  wwn  aoorislied  wMk  dM  nine  fodd,  and  ale  al  dw  bum 
taUe.  TIm  OTenaer  of  each  aepaiate  Kutene  was  called  il/o- 
HMN.  and  ^e  cUef  of  all  the  Kuienes  Etmekewoi-Atamtm,  All 
the  chiafiit  without  diatinctioa,  were  eleeted  by  common  coBBent ; 
the  Atamaa  by  hia  own  Kurene,  and  the  Koschewoi  by  the 
whofe  Kurenes  united.  They  wete  deposed  whenever  they  be- 
came unpopular.  The  assemblies  of  Setscha  were  either  ordi- 
nary or  oKtiaordinary.  In  that  which  was  reguhirly  held  every 
year  on  the  Ist  of  January,  they  made  a  fonnal  division  of  the 
fields,  rivers,  and  lakes,  among  the  Kurenes.  They  made  use 
ef  lots  in  order  to  avoid  disputes ;  and  they  renewed  them  every 
year,  that  a  favourable  chance  might  be  given  to  all  the  Karenes 
an  succession.  At  that  assembly  they  elected  new  chiefs,  if  they 
happened  to  be  discontented  with  the  old  ones.  As  for  the  ex- 
traordinary assemblies,  they  were  held  when  it  was  in  agitation 
to  undertake  a  campaign,  or  to  make  an  excursion ;  and  gene- 
rally on  ail  occasions  when  the  common  interest  seemed  to  re- 
Sire  It.  They  had  a  judge  and  some  other  officers  in  Setscha- 
le  judge  never  pronounced  sentence  except  in  af&irs  of  little 
importance.  Those  which  appeared  more  weighty  required  the 
intervention  of  all  the  chiefs.  They  would  sufier  no  woman  to 
remain  in  Setscha,  Tliose  who  were  inclined  to  marry  ix^re 
cUiged  to  remove  ebewhore.  To  keep  up  their  numbers  the 
Zaparogs  received  deserters  and  fugitives  from  all  nations. 
They  were  particiUaily  careful  to  recruit  their  ranks  with  yoon^ 
boys,  whom  they  kidnapped  in  their  excursions  ;  and  brought 
dhem  up  according  to  their  customs  and  manner  of  living. 

The  treaty  of  Andrussov  between  Russia  and  Pbland  had 
M  dieae  Oossacs  under  the  common  protection  of  those  ttro 
Skates.  They  preferred  that  of  Russia,  and  were  continueti 
under  the  dominion  of  that  power  by  the  peace  of  Moscotf. 
Being  afterwards  implicated  in  the  revolt  of  Mazeppa,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  protection t)f  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pukowa,  and  transferred  their  capital  of  Setscha 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  nearer  its  mouth.  Being 
disoontented  under  the  Tartars,  who  repressed  their  incarsions, 
and  often  imposed  exactions  on  Setscha,  ^ey  took  the  resolution 
ef  putting  thraiselves  once  more  under  Uie  dominion  of  Ku^' 
sia  (1733.)  The  Empress  Anne  confirmed  them  in  their  pri- 
fflegea,  and  fumiaked  money  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  t^^ 
c9fML  on  Ike  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper. 

Am  diey  eottlinaed,  however,  to  commit  robbery  and  pMj^ 
«K  Ae  fhmtieca  wi&out  intermission,  and  having  neither  (a^^^ 
nee  dlies,  OaAeme  II.  resotred  to  annihUate  this  fontsstic  as- 
•eotalieii.    Besides  their  depredations,  the  Zaparogs  were  tic- 
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Ike  Dnieper  and  the  lBog;  as  well  as  of  seveval  districts  winch 
had  at  all  times  behm^  to  the  Cossacs  of  the  Don.  What 
more  particularly  exasperated  the  Empress  against  them;  was, 
that  being  so  owtinately  attached  to  tneir  almrd  form  of  go- 
vernment,  they  opposed  every  scheme  of  reform,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  them  live  in  regalar  society,  and  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony ;  or  to  induce  them  to  form  themselves  into 
regiments,  after  the.  manner  of  the  other  Cossacs.  They  had 
also  refused  to  send  their  deputies  to  Moscow,  at  the  time  when 
Catherine  had  sent  for  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  for 
the  fcmnation  of  a  new  code  of  laws ;  and  there  was  some  rea* 
son  to  fear  they  might  attempt  to  revolt,  on  account  of  the 
changes  which  the  Empress  jwroposed  to  make  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  These  and  other  considerations  in- 
duced that  princess  to  despatch  a  body  of  troops  against  Setscha 
(1775.)  The  Zaparogs,  attacked  unawares,  and  inclosed  on  aU 
hands,  saw  themselves  without  the  means  of  making  Uie  least 
resistance.  Their  capital  was  destroyed,  and  dicir  whxAe  tribe 
dispersed.  Those  who  were  not  inclined  to  embrace  another 
kind  of  life,  were  sent  back  to  their  native  towns  and  their  re- 
spective countries. 

The  succession  of  Bavaria  reverted  of  rifht  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  as  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  Wit- 
telsbach.  That  prince  had  oh  his  side,  the  Feudal  Law  of  Ger- 
many, the  Golden  Bull,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  £unily 
compacts  frequently  renewed  between  the  two  branches  of  that 
house ;  all  Europe  was  persuaded  that,  should  the  case  so  turn 
out,  the  rights  of  the  Elector  Palatine  would  be  beyond  all  con- 
troversy. Mciantime,  the  Elector  Maximilian  had  scarcely 
closed  his  eyes,  when  several  pretenders  appeared  on  the  field,  to 
dispute  the  succession  as  his  presumptive  heirs.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  11.  claimed  all  the  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  conferred  on  the  house  of  Bavaria,  without  ex- 
pressly including  the  princes  of  the  Palatine  branch  in  these 
investitures.  -The  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  besides  the  fiefs  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate  holding  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  demand- 
ed all  the  countries  and  districts  of  Lower  and  Upper  Bavaria, 
as  well  as  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which  had  been  possessed  by 
the  Princes  of  Bavaria-Straubingen,  who  had  become  extinct  in 
1425.  She  abo  alWed  a  pretended  investiture,  which  the  Em- 
peror Simmund  had  granted,  in  1496,  to  his  son-in-law  Duke 
Albert  of  Austria.  The  Electress-Dowagerof  Saxony,  sister  to 
the  last  Efeetor  of  Bavaria,  thought  herself  entitled  to  claim  the 
allodial  successioii,  which  she  made  out  to  be  very  extensive. 
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Lastly,  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  brought  forward  an  udent 
deed  of  reversion,  which  their  ancestors  had  obtained  from  the 
Emperors,  over  the  landgraviate  of  Leuchtenberg. 
*  Before  these  different  claims  could  be  made  known,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  liad  entered  Bavaria,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  late  Elector,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  coimtries  and 
districts  claimed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress-Queen.  The 
Elector  Palatine,  intimidated  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  ac- 
knowledged the  lawfulness  of  all  the  claims  of  that  court,  by  a 
convention  which  was  signed  at  Vienna  (Jan.  3, 1778,)  but  which 
the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  his  successor  and  heir  presumptive, 
refused  to  ratify.  That  prince  was  supported  in  his  opposition 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  treated  the  pretensions  of  Austns 
as  chimerical,  and  as  being  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  King  interposed  in  this 
affair,  as  being  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  AVestphalia,  and  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  parties  concerned,  who  all  claimed  his  pro- 
tection. He  demanded  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  they  should 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Bavaria,  and  restore  to  the  Elector 
the  territories  of  which  they  had  deprived  him.  A  negotiation 
on  this  subject  was  opened  between  the  two  courts,  and  numerous 
controversial  writings  were  published ;  but  the  proposals  of  ihe 
King  of  Prussia  not  proving  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
the  conferences  were  broken  off  about  the  end  of  June  1778,  ana 
both  parties  began  to  make  preparations  for  v^rar. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  July  when  the  King  of  Prussia 
entered  Bohemia,  through  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  pitched  his 
camp  between  Jaromitz  and  Konigratz,  opposite  that  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Marshal  Daun,  from  which  he  was  only  separated  by 
the  Elbe.     Another  army,  composed  of  Prussians  and  Saxons, 
and  commanded  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  penetrated  inio 
Bohemia  through  Lusatia ;  but  they  were  stopped  in  their  march 
by  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  had  taken  up  a  very  advantageous 
position,  and  defeated  all  the  measures  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 
At  length  a  third  Prussian  army  marched  into  Austria  and  Sile- 
sia, and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  that  province.     Europe  had 
never  seen  armies  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined,  and 
commanded  by  such  experienced  generals,  approach  each  other 
so  nearly  without  some  memorable  action  taking  place.    The 
Emperor  and  his  generals  had  the  good  sense  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  while  the  efforts  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  bring  him  fo 
a  general  engagement,  proved  altogether  unavailing.     T"^* 
prince,  who  had  lost  a  great  many  men  by  sickness  and  deser- 
tion, was  compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia  about  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, and  his  example  was  soon  followed  by  his  brother  Princ* 
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Heniy.  At  the  begimiing  of  this  tint  campaign,  the  Empress- 
Qaeen  being  desirous  of  |peace,  had  sent  naron  Thugvt  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  to  oflfer  him  new  proposals.  A  conference  was 
agr^  to  take  place  at  the  convent  of  Braunau  (Ang.  1778,) 
tvhich  had  no  better  success  than  the  preceding,  on  account  of 
the  belligerous  disposition  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  for  continu- 
ing the  war.  At  length  the  return  of  peace  was  brought  about 
by  the  powerful  intervention  of  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

France,  who  was  obliged,  by  the  terms  of  her  alliance  with 
Austria,  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  £mpress*Queen,  could  not  in 
the  present  case  reconcile  this  engagement  with  the  interests  of 
her  crown,  nor  with  the  obligations  which  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia had  imposed  upon  her,  with  respect  to  the  Germanic  body. 
Besides,  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  her  and  England, 
on  account  of  her  alliance  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
made  her  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  Continent, 
for  avoiding  every  thing  which  might  occasion  a  diversion  of  her 
maritime  forces.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  who  thought  her 
glory  interested,  could  not  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  a  struggle 
which,  if  prolonged,  might  set  all  Europe  in  a  fiame.  She  de- 
clared to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  alliance  which  subsisted  between  her  and  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  she  would  find  herself  called  on  to  join  her 
troops  to  those  of  Prussia,  if  the  war  was  to  be  continued.  But, 
before  coming  to  that  extremity,  she  would  interpose  her  good 
offices,  conjointly  with  France,  to  bring  existing  diflferences  to  an 
amicable  conclusion. 

The  mediation  of  these  two  courts  having  been  accepted  by 
the-Mligerent  powers,  a  congress  was  summoned  at  Teschen,  in 
Silesia,  which  was  opened  in  the  month  of  March  1779.     The 
Empress  of  Russia,  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  her  interfer- 
ence, despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the  frontiers,  destined  to  act 
as  auxiliaries  under  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  case  the  war  should 
happen  to  be  renewed.     Prince  Repnin,  who  commanded  that 
boay,  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador- 
extraordinary  at  the  Congress.     France  sent,  on  her  part.  Baron 
de  Breteuil,  her  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  All  things 
being  already  prepared,  and  the  principal  difficulties  removed, 
the  peace  was  concluded  in  less  than  two  months.  By  this  treaty, 
the  convention  of  the  3d  of  January,  made  between  the  Court 
of  Vienna  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  was  annulled.    Austria  was 
required  to  give  up  all  her  possessions  in  Bavaria,  except  the 
places  and  districts  situated' between  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and 
the  Salza,  which  were  ceded  to  her  as  all  she  could  claim  of  tlio 
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succession  of  Bavaria,  which  she  had  renounced  in  the  most  fof- 
mal  manner.  The  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  which  had  been  confer- 
red on  the  House  of  Bavaria,  were  secured  by  that  treaty  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  his  whole  family ;  as  well  as  those  situated 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  holding  of  the  Crown  of  Bohemia. 

The  Elector  Palatine  engaged  to  pajr  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
for  his  allodial  rights,  the  sum  of  six  millions  of  florin*,  money 
of  the  Empire  ;  while  the  Empress-Queen  gave  up  to  the  said 
prince  the  rights  which  the  crown  of  Bohemia  had  over  certain 
seigniories  lying  within  Saxony,  and  possessed  by  the  Counts  of 
Schonburg.  The  Palatine  branch  of  Birkenfeldt,  whose  right  of 
succession  to  the  Palatine  estates  had  been  disputed,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  the  issue  of  an  unequal  marrjage,  were 
now  declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  all  the  estates  and  pos» 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Wittlesbach,  as  comprehended  in  the 
family  compacts  of  that  house. 

The  existing  treaties  between  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  me 
King  of  Prussia,  and  also  those  of  Westphalia,  Breslau,  Berhn, 
and  Dresden,  were  renewed  and  confirmed ;  and  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment made  to  the  royal  line  of  Prussia,  of  their  ngnt 
to  unite  the  margraviates  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach,  failing  tnc 
present  possessors,  to  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  ^^^^°?JJ 
of  Brandenburg ;  which  right  the  House  of  Austria  had  called 
in  question  during  the  dispute  which  we  have  already  mention- 
ed. As  for  the  House  of  Mecklenburg,  they  granted  to  it  the 
privilege  of  the  mm  appeUando,  in  virtue  of  which,  no  one  com 
carry  an  appeal  from  the  tribunals  of  that  country  to  the  sove- 
.  reign  courts  of  the  Empire.  The  two  mediating  powers  under- 
took to  guarantee  this  treaty.  Thus  the  war  for  the  succession 
of  Bavaria  was  checked  at  its  commencement.  The  following 
peculiarities  are  worthy  of  remark,  viz.  that  the  Palatine  famuj' 
who  were  the  party  chiefly  interested,  took  no  share  in  it ;  w^i 
Bavaria,  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  was  no  way  engaged  m  i  » 
and  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  even  refused  the  assistance 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was,  nevertheless,  the  party  chiefly  ben- 
efited by  the  peace,  by  means  of  the  protection  of  that  prince. 

The  House  of  Austria  having  failed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  m 
her  project  of  conquering  Bavaria,  tried,  in  the  next  place,  to 
get  possession  of  that  country  by  way  of  exchange  for  the  A^' 
therlands. '  The  Elector  Palatine  appeared  willing  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  Du*^ 
ofDeux-Ponts,  who  haughtily  opposed  the  exchange;  whiieth© 
King  of  Prussia,  who  supported  it,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  such  an  exchange  was  inadiflis  bible,  and  in  opposition  oota 
to  former  treaties,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Germanic  body* 
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The  Court  of  Vienna  then  abandoned  this  project,  at  least  in 
appearance ;  bnt  the  alarm  which  it  had  caused  throughout  the 
Empire,  ga^e  rise  to  an  association,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  It  was  concluded  at  Berlin  (July 
23,  1785,)  between  the  three  Electors  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
and  Brunswick-Luneburg ;  besides  several  provinces  of  the  Im« 
perial  State  who  adhered  to  it.  This  association,  purely  de* 
fensive,  had  no  other  object  than  the  preservation  of  the  Ger* 
manic  System,  with  the  rights  and  possessions  of  all  its  members. 

The  Revolution  in  North  America,  deserves  to  be  placed 
among  the  number  of  those  great  events  which  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  Europe.  Besides  the  sanguinary  war  which 
it  kindled  between  France  and  England,  and  in  which  Spain 
and  Holland  were  also  implicated,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
harbinger  of  those  revolutions  which  took  place  soon  after  in 
several  of  the  Continental  States  of  Europe.  The  English 
colonies  in  North  America  were  no  otherwise  connected  with 
the  mother  country,  than  by  a  government  purely  civil,  by  a 
similarity  of  manners,  and  by  customs,  which  long  usage  had 
rendered  sacred.  They  were  divided  into  provinces,  each  of 
w^hich  had  its  particular  constitution  more  or  less  analogous  to 
that  of  England,  but  imperfectly  united  with  the  mother  coun 
try,  because  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  national  Parliament.  If  they  had  been  so,  Great 
Britain  would  certainly  never  have  enjoyed  that  monopoly  which 
she  had  reserved  to  herself,  agreeably  to  the  colonial  system  of 
all  modem  nations.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  sending  her 
conmiodities  to  the  Americans,  by  fettering  their  industry,  alien- 
ated their  affections  from  England,  and  made  them  naturally  de- 
sirous of  shaking  off  her  yoke  ;  and  this  propensity  could  not 
fail  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  these  colonies  increased  in 
strength,  population,  and  wealth. 

One  consideration,  however,  likely  to  secure  their  allegiance, 
was  the  protection  which  England  granted  them  against  their 
powerful  neighbours  the  French  in  Canada,  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida,  and  the  Barbarians  in  the  West.  The  Canadians,  es- 
pecially, proved  daring  and  troublesome  neighbours  to  New  Eng- 
land, which  rendered  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  mother 
country  indispensable.  The  aspect  of  affairs  changed  at  the 
time  of  the  peace  of  Paris  (1763.)  England,  by  getting  pos- 
session of  Canada  and  Florida,  broke  the  main  tie  which  at- 
tached the  colonies  to  her  government.  Delivered  then  from 
the  terror  of  the  French,  and  having  no  more'  need  of  foreign 
succour  to  protect  them  from  their  attacks,  the  Americans  began 
to  concert  measures  for  extri«ating  themselves  from  the  domin- 
ion of  Britain. 
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The  first  disturbances  that  broke  out  were  occasioned  by  the 
Attempts  which  the  British  Parliament  bad  made  to  impoee 
taxes  on  the  Americans.     The  national  debt  of  En^andbtTing 
increased  considerably  during  the  preceding  war,  the  Fiilia-    I 
ment  thought  they  had  a  right  to  oblige  the  colonies  to  fiinah    ! 
their  quota  for  the  liquidation  of  that  debt,  which  had  been  cod*    \ 
tractea,  in  part,  for  the  interests  of  America.     The  Pnriismeni 
passed  an  act,  according  to  which  ail  contracts  in  the  Amerkan 
colonies  were  to  be  drawn  upon  stamped  pamper ;  and  the  tax  on    j 
the  stamp  was  regukted  according  to  the  oifferent  objects  of  the 
contract.     When  this  act  had  passed  into  a  law,  and  was  about 
to  be  carried  into  efiect  in  America,  it  caused  a  general  insur- 
rection.    The  people  committed  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  abuses 
against  the  King's  officers.     The  Courts  of  Justice  were  shut 
.  up,  and  the  colonies  began  to  form  associations  among  them- 
selves.    They  disputed  the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  lo 
impose  taxes  on  them  ;  alleging  that  they  iiirere  not  represwatcd 
there,  and  that  it  was  the  constitutional  privilege  of  every  Eng- 
lishman, not  to  be  taxed  elcept  by  means  of  his  own  represen- 
tatives.   The  colonies  having  thus  attacked  the  sovereignty  anj^ 
legislative  power  of  the  Parliament,  laid  an  interdict  on  all 
commerce  with  the  mother  country,  and  forbade  the  purchaw 
of  commodities  imported  from  Great  Britain.  .     . 

The  Parliament  rescinded  the  Stamp  act.  'They  publisbw* 
however,  a  declaratory  act  which  set  forth,  that  the  colonies 
were  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  Crown  and  Parii^' 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  in  whom  resided  full  power  and  »«• 
thority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  binding  on  the  colonies,  m  a^' 
possible  cases.  The  provincial  assemblies  of  the  colonists  were 
enjoined,  by  that  act,  to  receive  into  their  towns  whatever  num- 
ber of  British  troop  the  mother  country  might  think  proper  to 
send,  and  to  furnish  them  with  wood  and  beer.  Far  fnwn  a*" 
laying  thase  disturbances,  this  new  act  tended,  on  the  conti^ry* 
to  exa^rate  thAn  still  more.  The  Americans  considered  it  a^ 
tyrannical,  and  as  having  no  other  design  than  to  destroy  tn^ 
foundation  of  their  liberty,  and  to  establish  an  absolute  ^^ 
despotic  power. 

The  British  ministry  made  still  fitfther  concessions.  Tb^3^ 
abandoned  altogether  the  idea  of  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  the  m' 
terior  of  the  country,  and  limited  themselves  entirely  ^^^ 
or  duties  on  imported  floods.  The  Stamp  act  was  rephu^ed  ^/ 
another  (1767,)  which  imposed  certain  duties  on  tea,  p^P^* 
lead,  and  paint-colours,  ftc.  &c.  exp<med  from  England  into  tne 
colonies.  This  act  was  no  better  received  than  its  aredecesafff- 
The  AssemUy  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  formed  at  3^^' 
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addressed  cixcular  lattars  to  tjl  the  coloniesi  exhorting  them 
act  in  concert  for  the  support  of  their  rights  against  the  mother 
country.  The  resolutions  which  some  of  the  colonies  had  al- 
ready adopted,  of  prohibiting  tho  use  of  commodities  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain,  became  common  to  all  the  colonies ;  and 
the  American  merchants  in  general,  countermanded  the  ^oods 
which  they  had  ordered  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  thus  extending  wider  and  wider,  the  British 
government  determined  to  employ  troops  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  colonies,  and  making  them  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  (1769.) 

Afiairs  were  in  this  situation  when  Lord  North,  who  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  succeeded  in  calmin^- 
the  minds  of  the  colonists,  by  passing  an  a^t  which  abolished 
the  obnoxious  taxes,  ^vith  the  single  exception  of  that  on  tea. 
The  view  of  the  minisfief  in  retaining  this  tax,  was  not  of  reap- 
ing any  advantage  from  it ;  but  he  hoped  by  this  trifling  duty 
to  accustom  the  colonies  to  support  greater  taxes.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  very  sensible  of  this ;  however,  as  they  imported  very 
little  tea  from  England,  and  as  the  Dutch  furnished  them  with 
this  article  by  way  of  contraband,  they  showed  no  symptoms  of 
re^ntment  until  uie  year  1773.  At  that  time,  the  Parliament 
having  given  permission  to  the  East  India  Company  to  export 
tea  to  America,  of  which  they  had  large  supplies  in  their  ware- 
houses,, the  Americans,  indignant  to  see  this  Company  made  the 
organ  of  a  law  which  was  odious  to  them,  resolved  <to  oppose  the 
landing  of  these  tea  cargoes.  Three  of  the  Company's  vessels, 
freighted  with  this  article,  having  arrived  at  Boston,  and  prepa- 
ring to  unload,  the  inhabitants  boarded  them  during  the  night 
of  the  21st  of  December,  and  threw  all  the  chests  into  the  sea, 
to  the  number  of  342.  In  the  other  provinces,  they  only  sent 
back  the  ships  loaded  with  this  obnoxious  commodity. 

On  the  news  of  this  outrage,  the  British  Parliament  thought 
it  necessary  to  adopt  rigorous  measures.  Three  acts  were  passed 
in  succession  (1774,)  the  first  to  lay  the  port  of  Boston  under  in- 
terdict ;  the  second  to  abolish  the  constitution  and  democratic 
government  of  Massachusetts,  and  substitute  a  royal  govern- 
ment; and  the  third  to  authorize  the  colonial  governors  to  trans- 
port to  England  the  Americans  who  were  accused  of  rebellion, 
to  be  tried  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  General  Gage  was  sent 
to  Boston  with  a  body  of  troops  and  several  vessels  to  carry  these 
coercive  measures  into  effect.  By  thus  adopting  decisive  mea- 
sures, the  British  Parliament  in  vain  flattered  themselves,  that 
they  could  reduce,  by  force,  a  continent  so  vast,  and  so  remote 
from  the  mother  country,  as  that  of  America.     Supposing  even 
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that  they  could  have  succeeded,  the  spirit  and  nature  of  tbf 
^Bnglish  government  would  never  have  permitted  them  to  main- 
tain Uieir  conquests  by  force.  The  colonies,  however,  far  from 
being  intimidated  by  these  acts,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  province  which  had  been  singled  out  for  punishment. 

A  general  Congress,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
colonies,  was  opened  at  Philadelphia  (Sept.  5,  1774.)  They 
declared  the  acts  of  the  British  rarliament  against  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconstitntional.  They 
agreed  never  more  to  import  articles  of  commerce  from  Great 
Britain  ;  and  to  present  an  address  to  the  King,  and  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of 
which  the  colonies  had  to  complain.  This  latter  step  having 
produced  no  effect,  and  the  Parliament  having  still  persisted  m 
their  rigorous  measures,  hostilities  commenced  in  the  month  or 
April  1775.  The  American  Congress  then  conferred  the  com- 
mand of  their  army  on  George  Washington,  a  rich  planter  m 
Virginia,  who  had  acquired  considerable  military  reputation  by 
his  success  in  opposing  the  French  in  Canada ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  raise  the  immediate  supplies  of  which  the  colonies  stood 
in  need,  the  Congress  agreed  to  issue  paper  money,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  war.  A  declaration,  pub- 
lished in  the  month  of  July,  1775,  explained  the  reasons  which 
had  compelled  the  Americans  to  take  up  arms ;  and  announced 
their  intention  not  to  separate  from  Great  Britain,  nor  adopt  a 
system  of  absolute  independence.  But  as  the  British  Ministry 
liad  made  extraordinary  efforts  for  the  campaign  of  1776,  an 
•aken  a  body  of  German  troops  into  their  pay,  the  Axnencsns 
ihought  proper  to  break  off  all  alliance  with  England,  that  tney 
-night  have  recourse  in  their  turn  to  the  protection  of  foreipers- 

The  independence  of  the  Colonies  was  therefore  fonnaJiv  o^' 
clared  by  an  Act  of  Congress  (July  4, 1776.)  They  then  drew 
up  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  among  the  States 
of  America,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  provinces,  under  the  title 
of  the  United  States  of  America*  In  virtue  of  this  union,  eacn 
of  the  States  remained  master  of  its  oAvn  legislative  and  inj^'' 
nal  administration,  while  the  Congress,  which  was  composed  oj 
deputies  from  all  the  colonies,  had  the  power  of  regulating  aii 
political  affairs ;  that  is  to  say,  every  thing  concerning  >var  or 
peace,  alliances,  money  matt.^rs,  weights  and  measures,  p<J^j^' 
tScc. ;  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  any  differences  which  rrnihi 
orlse  between  uvo  or  more  of  the  confederate  Slates.  The  nr^^ 
favourable  action  for  the  Americans,  in  their  war  against  E^p* 
land,  was  that  at  Trenton  on  the  Dela\vare,  (Dec.°25,  177o,) 
Where  General  Washington  surprised  a  body  of  Hessians  ana 
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En^sh,  and  made  them  prisoners.     But  the  event  which  in 
some  degree  set  the  seal  to  the  independence  of  America,  was 
Oie   important  check  which  General  Burgoyne  met  with  near 
Saxatoga.     Having  advanced  from  Canada  to  support  the  opera- 
tions of  General  Howe,  who  was  marching  on  Philadelphia,  he 
was  compelled  hy  the  American  troops  under  Geneml  Gates  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  by  a  capitulation  which  was  signed  in  the 
camp  at  Saratoga  (Oct.  16,  1777.)     The  news  of  this  disaster 
-was  no  sooner  received  in  Europe,  than  France,  who,  during 
the  time  that  England  was  occupied  with  the  disturbances  in 
America,  had  put  her  marine  on  a  respectable  footing,  took  the 
resolution  oi  acknowledgingthe  New  Kepublic,  and  entered  into 
a  formal  alliance  with  it.     Treaties  of  friendship,  alliance,  and 
commerce,  were  concluded  at  Paris  between  them  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  (Feb.  6,  1778.)     France  demanded  as  a 
primary  condition,  that  the  United  States  should  not  lay  down 
their  arms,  until  England  had  acknowledged  their  independence. 
The  notification  which  the  Court  of  France  made  to  that  of  Lon- 
don of  t£is  treaty  with  the  United  States,  became  the  signal  of 
vraj  between  these  two  nations. 

This  war  which  France  had  undertaken  against  England  for 
the  free  navigation  of  the  seas,  was  the  first  which  did  not  in- 
volve the  continent  of  Europe,  as  it  was  confined  entirely  to 
maritime  operations.  The  European  powers,  far  from  thwart- 
ing France  in  this  enterprise,  applauded  her  success ;  and  while 
Great  Britain  depended  on  her  own  strength,  and  had  not  a  sin- 
gle ally  on  the  Continent,  France  contrived  to  interest  Spain 
and  Holland  in  her  cause. 

Spain,  after  having  for  some  time  held  the  rank  of  a  media- 
ting power,  entered  into  the  war  in  fulfilment  of  those  engage^ 
ments  which  she  had  contracted,  by  the  Family  Compact ;  ana 
as  respected  Holland,  England  had  determined  to  break  with 
her.  The  British  ministry  were  offended  at  that  Republic,  which, 
instead  of  granting  England  the  supplies  that  she  was  entitled 
to  claim  in  virtue  of  former  treaties,  had  lent  itself  an  accomplice 
to  the  interests  of  her  enemies.  The  Dutch,  on  their  side,  com- 
plained of  the  multiplied  vexations  with  which  they  were  inces- 
santly harassed  by  the  British  privateers.  They  had  sought 
to  protect  themselves  a^inst  these,  under  the  shield  of  that 
armed  neutrality  which  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  just  negoti- 
ated for  protecting  the  commerce  of  neutral  States ;  and  it  was 
in  order  to  prevent  their  accession  to  that  neutrality,  that  Eng- 
land made  such  haste  to  declare  war  against  the  Republic  (Dec. 
20,  1780.) 

Without  entering  here  into  the  details  of  that  war,  the  prin- 
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cipftl  scene  of  which  was  in  America,  though  it  extended  to 
Africa  and  the  Indies,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  gen- 
eral observations. 

When  hostilities  commenced  between  France  and  En^d, 
the  latter  had  a  very  great  superiority  in  maritime  strength.  Sbe 
had  armies  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe.     The  numbei  of 
her  vessels  was  prodigious.     Her  arsenals  were  overloaded  with 
stores.     Her  dock-yards  were  in  the  greatest  activity ;  but  after 
France  and  Spain  had  united  their  naval  force,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  Great  Britain,  obliged  as  she  was  to  diride  her 
strength,  to  defend  her  distant  possessions  against  the  numerous 
attacks  of  the  French  and  their  allies.     Not  fewer  than  twenty- 
one  engagements  took  place  between  the  belligerent  powers ;  in 
all  of  which  England,  from  the  experience  of  her  Admirals,  and 
the  ability  of  her  naval  officers,  did  not  lose  a  single  ship  of  the 
line.     The  first  naval  action  was  fought  near  Ushant  (July  27, 
177S,)  between  D'Orvilliers  and  Admiral  Keppel,     This  action, 
the  glory  of  wliich  was  claimed  equally  by  both  nations,  was  as 
indecisive  as  most  of  those  which  followed  it.     The  only  decisire 
ar*'oii,  properly  speaking,  was  that  which  Admiral  Rodney  fought 
V. .  h  Count  de  Grasse  (April  12,  1782,)  between  the  islands  of 
1  *    ninif^a  and  Saintes.     The  English  Admiral  having  broken 
'       French  line,  succeeded  in  taking  five  ships  of  the  line,  inclu- 
'   .-r  the  Admiral's,  and  had  the  honour  to  carry  him  prisoner 
u    J i on don. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  English  stripped  the  French 

their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  such  as  PondicherrjS 
'  indernai^ore,  and  Mahe.  They  took  from  them  the  islands 
<  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Lucia,  and 
(.  rea  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  French  afterwards  repaid 
i}  insrl\  OS  for  these  losses,  by  conquering  the  islands  of  Domin- 
i  '  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Christophers,  Neris  and 
';• .  ritesorrat.  AH  the  forts  and  establishments  of  the  English 
'.the  Senegal  in  Africa,  as  well  as  Gondelore  in  the  East  In- 
di'  5!,  fell  into  their  possession. 

The  Spaniards  made  themselves  masters  of  the  forts  which 
th«^  English  occupied  on  the  Mississippi.  They  took  fort  Uo- 
b't3  or  Conde,  in  ancient  French  Louisiana,  and  subdued  the 
wliole  of  Western  Florida,  with  the  town  of  Peosacola.  I" 
Europe  they  recovered,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French,  the 
islindof  Minorca,  with  port  Mahon  and  fort  St.  Philip;  but  the 
combined  forces  of  the  two  nations  failed  in  their  enterprise 
against  Gibraltar.  This  place,  which  was  bravely  defended  by 
Giineral  Elliot,  was  twice  relieved  with  supplies  by  the  English 
fleet — first  by  Admiral  Rodney  (1780,)  and  afterwards  by  Lord 
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Howe  (1782.)  Tke  floadng  batteries  imrented  b^  M •  lyAr^on, 
vrhich  were  directed  against  the  garrisoD,  were  destroyed  by  the 
red*hot  ballets  which  the  English  commander  showered  upon 
them  in  great  profusion.  It  was  chiefly  this  obstinate  determi- 
nation of  the  Spaniards  to  recover  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  that  for 
a  long  time  deprived  France  and  Spain  of  ihe  advantages  which 
ought  to  have  accrued  to  them  from  the  combination  of  their 
naval  strength  against  Great  Britain.  As  for  the  Dutch,  they 
experienced  heavy  losses  in  this  war ;  their  islands  of  St.  Bu- 
statia,  Saba,  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Antilles,  were  seized  by  the 
Gnglish,  who  carried  off  immense  booty.  Besides  their  esta- 
blishments of  Demarara  and  Essequibo  in  Guiana,  those  which 
they  had  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  especially  Ne- 
gapatam  and  Trincomalee,  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  were  reduced 
in  succession.  The  French  succeeded,  however,  in  reconquer- 
ing the  Dutch  Antilles,  and  the  fortress  of  Trincomalee. 

In  North  America,  the  success  of  the  war  was  for  a  long  time 
equally  balanced  between  the  English  and  the  Americans.  At 
length  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  having  conquered  die  two  Caroliuas, 
advanced  into  Virginia.  He  took  York  Town  and  Gloucester ; 
but  having  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  that  province,  Generals 
Washington,  Rochambaud,  and  La  Fayette,  turned  their  forces 
against  him,  and  were  supponed  in  this  attack  bv  a  French  fleet, 
which  the  Count  de  Grasse  had  brought  to  their  aid.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  shut  up  in  York  Town, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  (Oct.  19,  1781,)  and  surrendered  him* 
self  and  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war.  This  event  decided 
the  fate  of  America.  The  news  of  it  no  sooner  arrived  in 
England,  than  a  change  took  place  in  the  British  ministry. 
Lord  North  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  and  were  replaced 
by  the  members  of  the  opposite  party.  The  new  ministry 
attempted  to  negotiate  a  special  peace,  either  with  the  Ameri- 
cans or  with  the  Dutch ;  but  their  efforts  having  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, they  adopted  the  alternative  of  recognising  the  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  then  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
France.  A  conference  was  opened  at  Paris,  under  the  media- 
tion of  Joseph  II.  and  the  Empress  of  Bussia.  It  continued  from 
the  month  of  October  1782,  till  September  1783,  when  definitive 
treaties  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris  and  Versailles  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  Holland  did 
not  take  place  till  the  20th  May  1784. 

In  virtue  of  these  treaties,  the  independence  of  tha  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America  was  acknowledged  by  England ;  and 
Ihe  boundaries  of  the  respective  possessiotis  of  the  two  power* 
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were  regfohted  orer  the  whole  extent  of  North  America.  A 
territory  of  Taet  extent  was  assigned  to  the  United  States,  wiio 
also  obtained  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  in  all  other  places  where  fishing  had  till  then  been  practised. 
•  The  French  fisheries  at  Newfoundland,  were  settled  in  a  man- 
ner more  advantageous  than  by  the  former  treaties.  The  Islands 
of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  were  ceded  with  full  privilefies  to 
France.  In  the  Antilles,  Fiance  retained  St.  Lucia  and  Toba- 
go, restoring  to  England  Grenada  apd  the  Grenadines,  St  Vin- 
cent, Dominica,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  In 
Africa,  the  forts  and  settlements  on  the  Senegal  remained  in 
tlie  possession  of  France,  and  the  island  of  Gorea  was  restored 
to  her.  In  the  East  Indies,  aU  the  French  settlements  such  as 
Chandernagore,  Pondicherry,  and  Mahe,  were  restored,  and  Eng- 
land engaged  to  make  some  additions  to  Pondicherry.  The 
clauses  in  the  former  treaties  relative  to  Dunkirk  were  abolished/ 
The  island  of  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  whole  of 
Florida  in  America,  were  ceded  to  Spain,  who  restored  to  Eng- 
land the  islands  of  Providence  and  Bahama;  and  moreover 
granted  the  English  the  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  or  dyewood 
in  certain  places  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Finally,  Holland 
ceded  Negapatam  to  England,  and  granted  to  British  subjects  a 
free  trade  in  the  Indian  §eas,  where  the  Dutch  had  till  that  time 
maintained  an  exclusive  commerce  and  navigation. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
which  terminated  the  American  war.     f'rance  thereby  main- 
tained the  balance  of  maritime  power  against  £ngland,  whose 
vast  naval  superiority  had  alarmed  all  the  commercial  States  of 
Europe.     [It  is  true  that  this  advantage  was  of  short  durationr 
as  the  English  recovered  their  superiority,  and  during  the  French 
Revolution,  carried  it  to  a  pitch  which  it  had  never  before  reach' 
ed ;  besides,  their  commerce  suffered  no  check  by  the  loss  of 
their  extensive  colonies.     The  growing  industry  of  the  new  Re- 
public had  more  need  than  ever  to  be  supported  by  all  the  capi' 
tai  and  credit  which  the  merchants  coula  find  in  the  mother 
country.]     France  acquired  the  rfory  of  having  contributed,  hy 
her  efiiorts,  to  establish  the  new  Kepublic  of  the  United  States, 
which,  by  the  vast  extent  of  its  territory,  the  progressive  increase 
of  its  population,  its  industry,  and  its  commerce,  must  exercise, 
in  course  of  time,  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
Europe. 

One  memorable  event,  which  has  some  reference  to  the  Amer- 
ican war,  was  the  confederacy  of  the  Northern  powers,  under  the 
title  of  the  Armed  Nmtrality.  That  war,  which  was  purely 
naritime.  having  given  an  astonishing  alacrity  to  the  commerce 
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of  the  North,  hj  the  demand  which  the  belligerent  powers  made 
for  wood  for  ship  buildingand  naval  stores  of  all  kinds,  England^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  French  and  Spaniards  from  procuring 
these  commodities  in  the  North,  took  advantage  of  her  ;naritime 
superiority,  by  seizing,  without  distinction,  all  merchant  vessels 
under  a  neutral  flag;  and  conflscatins;  all  articles  found  on 
board,  belongfing  to  the  sjibjects  of  hostile  countries.  The  Em- 
press of  Russia,  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  these  depredations,  re- 
solved  to  protect  by  force  of  arms,  the  commercial  interests  of  her 
subjects.  By  a  manifesto  which  she  addressed  to  France  and 
England  (February  1780,)  she  informed  these  powers,  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  maintain  free  intercourse  for  all  effects 
which  might  belong  to  the  subjects  of  those  nations  at  war ;  ex- 
cepting only  genuine  warlike  stores,  such  as  powder,  balls,  and 
cannon,  and  in  general,  whatever  mighi^be  reputed  contrabemd 
goods ;  in  virtue  of  the  10th  and  11th  articles  of  her  comnofigiv 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1766.)  She  did  not  rest  saSned 
with  making  this  declaration  herself  She  engaged  Sweden 
and  Denmark  to  publish  similar  ones  ;  and  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  those  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  navi- 
gation of  their  subjects  by  means  of  convoys,  and  for  rendering 
each  other  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  any  insult  offered  to 
their  merchantmen.  The  Court  of  Copenhagen  declared  more 
especially  (Aug.  10,.  1780,)  that  the  Baltic,  by  its  local  situation, 
being  a  shut  sea,  no  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  belligerents 
could  be  admitted  there,  or  allowed  to  confmit  hostilities  against 
any  one  whomsoever.  Several  of  the  Continental  powers,  such 
as  the  King  of  Pru<>sia,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  joined  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  on  the  principles  established  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia.  France  and  Spain  applauded  these 
measures,  and  the  principles  which  the  Empress  had  thus  sanc- 
tioned. England  dissembled,  pretending  to  refer  to  treaties, 
and  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  explanation.  But 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  taking  shelter  under  the 
armed  neutrality,  she  declared  war  against  that  Republic,  even 
before  the  act  of  her  accession  to  these  treaties  had  been  ratified 
by  the  powers  of  the  North. 

New  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks 
after  the  peace  of  Kainargi.  The  hauffhtiness  of  the  Porte  was 
unwilling  to  admit  the  independence  of  the  Tartars,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  that  peace.  He  was  indignant  to  see  the  Russians 
parading  their  flag  even  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  and 
moreover,  he  tried  every  stratagem  to  elude  the  execution  of 
those  articles  in  die  treaty  which  did  not  meet  with  his  approba- 
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tion.  Russia,  on  her  part,  who  regarded  the  indepeuieiice  of 
the  Crimea  as  a  step  towards  the  execution  of  her  ambidoua  pro- 
jects, expelled  the  Khan  Dowlat  Gueray,  who  was  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  Porte,  and  put  Sahin  Gueray  in  his  place, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Russia.  This  latter  faATing 
been  dispossessed  by  Selim  Gueray,  with 'the  assistance  of  tbe 
Porte,  the  Empress  marched  a  body  of  troops  into  the  Crimea, 
under  the  command  of  Suwarow  (1778,)  and  restored  her  pro- 
tege to  the  throne  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Turks  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  a  new  rap- 
ture between  the  two  empires  was  expected,  when,  by  the  inter* 
position  of  M.  de  St.  Priest,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Turk- 
ish Court,  the  Divan  consented  to  an  accommodation  which  was 
concluded  at  Constantinople  (March  21,  1779,)  under  the  name 
of  the  Explicative  Convention.  The  independence  of  the  Cri- 
mea, and  the  sovereignty  of  Sahin  Gueray,  were  thereby  acknow- 
ledged, and  confirmed  anew.  Russia  and  the  Porte  engaged  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  that  peninsula,  as  well  as  from  the 
island  of  Taman.  The  Porte  promised  especially  never  to  al- 
lege any  pretexts  of  spiritual  alliance,  for  interfering  with  the 
civil  or  political  power  of  the  Khans.  The  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  White  Sea,  was  secured  in  the  most 
express  manner  to  all  Russian  vessels  that  were  of  the  form,  swe, 
and  capacity,  of  the  ships  of  other  nations  who  carried  on  trade 
in  the  ports  of  Turkey. 

This  convention  &d  not  restore  any  permanent  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  Empires  ;  new  troubles  were  not  long 
in  springing  up  again  in  the  Crimea.     The  Khan  Sahin  Gueray 
was  once  more  expelled  by  the  party  adhering  to  the  Turks 
(1782.)     A  Russian  army  immediately  entered  that  peninsula, 
and  restored  the  fugitive  Khan ;  while  a  Russian  fleet  saili^fi^ 
from  the  port  of  Azoff,  cut  off  the  malecontents  from  all  commu- 
nication with  Constantinople.     Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  thought  the  moment  had  arrived  for  pa- 
cing the  Crimea  among  the  number  of  her  own  provinces.   She 
caused  her  troops  to  occupy  that  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  Cuban ;  and  expelled  the  Turks  from  Taman,  of  which  they 
had  made  themselves  masters,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  com- 
munication with  the  Tartars.     Finally,  she  explained,  in  a  toBi^' 
ifesto,  the  motives  which  induced  her  to  unite  the  Crimea  to  her 
Empire,  together  with  the  isle  of  Taman,  and  the  Cubani  and 
required  Sahin  Gueray  formally  to  resign  the  sovereignty  ^^^ 
he  had  enjoyed  for  so  short  a  time  (June  28,  1783.)  -,, 

That  event  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.    The 
inhabiCkBts  of  Constantinople  loudly  demanded  war;  but  the 
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Divan,  who  were  sensible  of  their  weakness,  used  every  endea- 
vour to  avoid  it.  The  preparations  of  the  Bussians  both  by  sea 
and  land,  were  immense  ;  and  there  subsisted  a  co-opefation  and 
a  perfect  intimacy  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
biirg.  England  tried  in  vain  to  engage  the  Turks  to  take  up 
arms,  but  they  were  withheld  by  France  and  Austria.  Instead 
of  fighting,  they  were  resolved  to  negotiate  ;  and  a  new  treaty 
was  signed  at  Constantinople  (Jan.  8,  1784.)  The  sovereignty 
of  the  Crimea,  the  island  of  Taman,  and  all  the  part  of  Cuban 
which  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  a  frontier  between  the  two  Empires,  were  aban- 
doned to  Russia.  The  fortress  of  OczakofT,  to  which  the  Tor- 
tars  of  the  Crimea  had  some  claims,  was  coclod  to  the  Porte, 
with  its  whole  territory.  Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Tar- 
tars in  the  Crimea,  once  so  terrible  to  Russia.  The  Empress 
formed  the  whole  of  that  vast  country  into  two  new  govern- 
ments, Taurida  and  the  Caucasus. 

There  had  existed  for  a  long  time  certain  disputes  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  government  of  the  Austrijin  Netherlands,  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  (171.5,)  and  that  of  the 
Hague  (1718.)  They  had  neglected  to  define  precisely  the 
limits  of  Dutch  Flanders,  which  these  treaties  had  pointed  out 
rather  than  determined ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  Imperial  Court 
had  ceased  to  pay  the  Dutch  the  subsidies  which  the  Barrier 
Treaty  had  stipulated  in  their  favour.  That  court  would  not 
consent  to  agree  to  a  definitive  settlement  of  these  limits,  or  the 
pajrmentof  the  subsidies,  until  England  and  Holland  should  co- 
operate with  her  in  repairing  the  Barrier  towns,  whose  fortifica- 
tions had  been  ruined  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion. She  demanded,  also,  that  these  powers  should  unite  for 
concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  a  tariff  favourable  for  the 
Low  Countries,  as  they  had  engaged  to  do  by  former  treaties. 
At  length  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  thought  he  might  avail  him- 
self of  the  war  which  had  arisen  between  England  and  Holland, 
to  free  the  Austrian  Netherlands  entirely  from  the  claims  which 
the  Barrier  Treaty  had  imposed  on  them.  The  order  for  de- 
molishinfif  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  Netherlands  compre- 
hended the  Barrier  towns  ;  and  the  Dutch  were  summoned  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  them.  These  republicans,  not  be- 
ing able  to  solicit  the  protection  of  England,  with  which  they 
were  at  war,  found  themselves  obliged  to  comply  with  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Emperor.  Their  troops  then  evacuted  all  the  Bar- 
rier towns  in  succession. 

This  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  encouraged  the 
Emperor  to  extend  his  pretensions  still  farther.    Not  content 
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with  annulling  the  treaties  of  1715 — 18,  he  required  that  the 
boiyidaries  of  Flanders  should  he  re-estabUshed  on  the  footing 
of  the  contract  of  1664,  between  S{Miin  and  the  States-General ; 
and  instead  of  making  his  new  demand  a  subject  of  negotiation, 
he  took  possession  of  the  forts,  as  well  as  of  the  towns  and  ^9^ 
tricts  included  within  the  limits  which  had  been  fixed  by  this 
latter  agreement.     The  Dutch  having  addressed  their  com- 
plaints to  the  Court  of  Vienna  against  these  violent  proceedings 
the  Emperor  consented  to  open  a  conference  at  Brussels  (17&i) 
for  bringing  all  these  disputes  to  an  amicable  termination.    He 
declared,  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  that  he  would  desist  from 
all  the  claims  which  he  had  against  the  Republic,  provided  they 
would  grant  the  Belgic  provinces  the  free  passage  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt ;  with  the  privileffe  of  direct  commerce  with 
India,  from  all  the  ports  in  the  Netherlands.  But  while  proposing 
this  state  of  things  as  the  subject  of  negotiation,  he  announced, 
that  from  that  moment  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  consider  the 
Scheldt  as  free  ;  and  that  the  least  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
States-General,  would  be,  in  his  eyes,  as  the  signal  of  hostili- 
ties, and  a  declaration  of  war.      The  Dutch,  without  being  in- 
timidated by  these  threats,  declared  the  demand  of  the  Emperor 
to  be  contrary  to  their  treaties,  and  subversive  of  the  safely 
and  prosperity  of  their  Republic.     Vice-Admiral  Reynst  was 
ordered  to  station  himself,  with  a  squadron,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  to  prevent  all  Imperial  or  Flemish  ships  from  pass- 
ing.    Two  merchantmen  having  attempted  to  force  the  passage, 
the  Dutch  gave  them  a  broadside,  and  obliged  them  to  strike. 

The  Emperor  then  regarded  the  war  as  declared,  and  broke 
off  the  conference  at  Brussels  ;  he  had,  however,  made  no  pr^* 
parations ;  and  the  Low  Countries  were  entirely  divested  of  their 
troops,  magazines,  and  warlike  stores.  The  prince  had  flatter- 
ed himself,  that  the  Court  of  France  would  espouse  his  quarrel, 
and  that  he  would  obtain  from  them  the  supplies  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  Versailles.  But  France,  who  was  then  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Republic,  easily  foresaw,  that  if  she 
abandoned  them  at  that  particular  time,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  England.  M.  de  Maille- 
bois  then  got  orders  to  pass  to  Holland,  while  France  set  on  foot 
two  armies  of  observation,  one  in  Flanders,  and  the  other  on  the 
Rhine.  The  King  wrote  to  the  Emperor  very  pressing  letters, 
wishing  him  to  adopt  pacific  measures. 

These  proceedings  and  the  numerous  difficulties  which  the 
war  of  the  Netherlands  presented  to  the  Emperor,  induced  him 
v»  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Court  of  France ;  a  neffOti«t/(?« 
an  this  subject  was  entered  into  at  Versailles,    The  Emperor 
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there  perststed  at  first  in  maintaining  the  liberty  of  the  Scheldt, 
but  afierwards  became  less  rigid  on  this  point.  He  was  con* 
tent  to  enforce  his  other  claims.  This  n^otiation  was  as  tedi« 
ous  as  it  was  intricate.  It  occupied  the  French  ministry  dar- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  1785.  The  Emperor  insisted 
much  on  the  cession  of  Maestricht,  and  the  territory  of  Outre* 
Meuse.  From  this  demand  he  would  not  recede,  except  on  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  by  way  of  indemnity,  and 
another  in  reparation  of  the  damage  which  the  inundation  of 
Flanders,  ordered  by  the  States-Greneral,  had  occasioned  to  his 
Austrian  subjects.  By  the  peace  which  was  signed  at  Fontain* 
bleau,  the  treaty  of  Munster  (164S)  was  renewed ;  but  nothing 
was  said  of  the  Barrier  treaty,  nor  of  that  of  Vienna  (1731.) 
They  agreed  on  shutting  the  Scheldt  firom  SafUngen,  as  far  as 
the  sea ;  as  well  as  the  Canals  of  Saas,  Swin,  and  other  com- 
munications  with  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  States- 
General  engaged  to  pay  the  Emperor,  in  lieu  of  his  claims  on 
Maestricht  and  the  Outre-Meuse,  the  sum  of  9,500,000  Dutch 
florins ;  and  another  of  500,000  florins  for  repairing  the  damages 
done  by  the  inundations.  That  Prince  got  ample  satisfaction 
on  the  subject  of  most  of  his  other  claims ;  and  France  under- 
took to  guarantee  the  treaty.  Immediately  after  it  was  signed, 
they  renewed  the  negotiation  respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance 
projected  between  France  and  the  Repvmlic.  This  treaty  was 
also  signed  at  Fontainbleau  (Nov.  10,  1785)  two  days  aflfer  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

Various  intestine  disturbances  at  that  time  agitated  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces.  The  animosity  of  the  Repubhcan 
party  against  the  Stadtholder  and  his  partisans,  had  been  re- 
vived more  keenly  than  ever,  on  account  of  the  war  in  Ame- 
rica between  France  and  England.  The  Republicans  reproach- 
ed the  Stadtholder  for  his  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  made  him  neglect  their  marine,  and  fail  in  tbe 
protection  which  he  owed  the  Dutch  commerce,  in  his  capacity 
of  Admiral-General  of  the  forces  of  the  Republic.  The  dif- 
ferent magistrates  of  the  municipal  towns,  in  order  to  discredit 
the  Stadtholder  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  encouraged  peri- 
odical writers  to  inveigh  against  the  person  of  William  V.  and 
his  administration.  They  blamed  his  counsellors,  and  especially 
Louis  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  as  governor  to  the  Stadtholder 
during  his  minority,  had  had  the  principal  direction  of  aflairs, 
and  who  still  continued  to  aid  him  with  his  councils. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  had  always  been  distinguish- 
ed for  its  opposition  to  the  Stadtholder,  was  the  first  that  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  Duke,  whom  they  blamed  as  the 
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cause  of  the  languid  state  of  their  maridnie  power.  TJuit 
prince  was  compeUed  to  resign,  (1784,)  and  even  to  withdraw 
from  the  territones  of  the  BepubUc,  Tba  retirement  of  the  Duke 
emboldened  the  opponents  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  soon  weni  be- 
yond all  bounds.  That  party,  purely  aristocratic  in  its  origin,  bad 
been  afterwards  reinforced  by  a  multitude  of  democrats,  who, 
not  contented  with  humbling  the  Stadtholder,  attacked  eyen 
the  power  of  the  magistrates ;  and  tried  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion,  by  rendering  the  government  more  popular  and  democratic 
In  the  principal  towns,  associations  were  formed  under  the 
name  of  Free  Bodies,  for  exercisinfi^  the  citizens  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms.  Thejiarty  opposed  to  the  Stadtholder  took  the 
name  of  Patriots,  They  were  secretly  supported  by  France, 
who  wished  to  employ  them  as  an  instrument  for  destroying  the 
influence  of  England,  and  attaching  the  Republic  to  her  own 
interests.  A  popular  insurrection,  which  happened  at  the  Hague 
(1785,)  furnished  the  States  of  Holland  with  a  pretext  for  re- 
moving the  Stadtholder  from  the  command  of  that  place,  which 
was  intrusted  to  a  Council.  This  blow,  struck  at  a  prerogative 
which  was  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  Stadtholdership,  induceu 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  quit  the  Hague,  and  £x  his  residence 
in  the  province  of  Guelders,  the  States  which  were  most  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  him.  An  attack  which  the  prince  made 
against  the  towns  of  Elburg  and  Hattem,  for  refusing  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  which  he  had  intimated  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  States  of  Guelders,  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  D"^''- 
It  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Patriotic  party,  and  encourage^^ 
the  States  of  Holland  to  make  a  renewed  attack  on  the  Sma 
tholdership ;  and  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  suspend  the  prince  rrow 
the  functions  of  Captain-General  of  that  {province.    '  . 

The  Court  of  Berlin  had  taken  measures,  both  with  ^^^ 
States-General  and  the  province -of  Holland,  to  facilitate  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  two  parties.  Frederic  William  i^- 
who  succeeded  his  uncle  Frederic  the  Great,  (1766,)  sent  to  the 
Hague,  with  this  view,  the  Count  de  Gortz,  his  minister  of  state . 
while  M.  Gerard  de  Rayneval  was  ordered  to  repair  thither  on 
the  part  of  France.  A  negotiation  was  opened  between  these 
two  ministers  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Patriotic  l^j)' 
but  without  effect.  Their  animosities  rather  increased,  and  tne^ 
Patriots  broke  out  into  every  kind  of  violence.  They  disnu^' 
sed  the  magistrates  of  the  chief  towns  by  force,  and  replaced 
them  by  their  own  adherents  ;  a  step  which  obliged  the  aristo- 
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Orange  took  the  reaeiutioQ  of  repairing  in  person  to  the  flhgne, 
with  the  design,  as  she  alleged,  of  endeavouring  to  restore 
peace.  She  was  arrested  on  her  route  by  a  detachment  of  the 
republican  corps  of  Gouda  (June  28,  1787,)  and  conducted  to 
SchcBnhoven,  whence  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  Nimeguen, 
without  being  able  to  accomplish  the  object  of  her  journey. 

TTie  King  of  Prussia  demanded  satisfaction  for  this  outrace 
oflfefed  to  his  sister.  The  States  of  Holland,  not  feeling  dis- 
posed to  give  it  in  the  terms  which  the  King  demanded,  he  sent 
a  body  of  20,000  men  to  Holland,  under  the  command  of  the 
Doke  of  Brunswick,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  month,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  country,  and  even  obliged  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  to  submit.  All  the  former  resolutions  which  had 
been  taken  for  limiting  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder,  were  then 
annulled,  and  the  prince  was  re-established  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  rights. 

Although  the  subsistence  of  the  alliance  fetween  France  and 
the  Republic  was  obviously  connected  wilfc  the.  cause  of  the 
Patriots,  the  forqaer  took  no  steps  to  support  that  party,  or  to 
oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Prussians.  France  had  even  the 
weakness  to  negotiate  with  the  Court  of  London,  for  disarming 
their  respective  troops ;  declaring,  that^she  entertained  no  hos- 
tile intentions  relative  to  what  had  passed  in  Holland.  The  po- 
litics of  the  States-General  from  that  time,  underwent  a  com- 
plete revolution.  Renouncing  their  alliance  with  France,  they 
embraced  that  of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaties 
which  were  signed  at  Berlin  and  the  Hague  (April  16,  1788,) 
these  two  powers  undertook  to  guarantee  the  resolutions  of 
1747  and  1748,  which  made  the  Stadtholdership  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Orange.  France  thus  shamefully  lost  the 
fruits  of  all  the  measures  which  she  had  taken,  and  the  sums 
which  she  had  lavished  for  attaching  Holland  to  her  federative 
system,  in  opposition  to  England. 

The  troubles  which  we  have  just  now  mentioned  were  soon 
followed  by  others,  which  the  innovations  of  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph II.  had  excited  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Tne  differ- 
ent edicts  which  that  Prince  had  published  since  the  first  of 
January  1787,  for  introducing  a  new  order  of  administration  in 
the  Government,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces, were  regarded  by  the  States  of  that  country  as  contrary 
to  the  established  constitution,  and  incompatible  with  the  en* 
gagements  contracted  by  the  sovereign  on  his  accession.  The 
great  excitement  which  these  iimovations  caused,  induced  the 
Emperor  to  recall  his  edicts,  and  to  restore  things  to  their  an- 
cient footing.    Nevertheless,  as  the  public  mind  had  been  exa»* 
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mperor  haTUigdhmanded  aiobflidj,  winch  ww  leteed  Wthe 
States  of  Brabant  and  Hainault,  this  cireamstaiiea  indaceaym 
to  r«Toke  the  ttimesty  which  he  had  granted ;  to  soppieM  the 
Suuas  and  Sovereifln  Council  of  Brabant ;  and  to  dedne,  tbt 
he  no  longer  conai&red  himself  bound  by  his  Inaugwud  Con* 
tract.    A  great  namber  of  individaals,  and  several  membefs  of 
the  States,  were  arrested  by  his  orders.     The  Archlnbop  of 
Mechlin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  were  suspected  of  bsTing 
fomented  these  disturbances,  and  saved  themselves  by  fligbt. 

Two  factions  at  that  time  agitated  the  Bdgic  Provinces,  wbere 
they  &nned  the  flame  of  cItiI  discord,  l^e  one,  headed  by  Vonk, 
an  advocate,  and  supported  by  the  Dukes  ci  Ursel  and  Arm- 
berg,  inclined  to  the  side  of  Austria.     These  limited  their  de* 
mands  to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  a  better  system  of  re- 
presentation in  the  States  of  the  Netherlands.     The  other,  andei 
the  direction  of  Vaademoot,  and  the    Penakmary  Vaneujpen, 
while  adhering  to  the  support  of  the  ancient  forms,  P'^^^'^^  ^ 
vest  in  the  States,  that  sovereignty  and  independence  rf  wbich 
they  wished  to  demve  the  House  of  Austria.     The  parti^ns  oi 
Vonk  hoped  to  enect»  by  their  own  means,  the  reforms  ^j^ 
they  had  in  view ;  vrhile  the  adherents  of  Vondemoot  founded 
their  hqpes  on  the  assistance  of  foreignera— especially  of  Pttissiit 
who  would  not  fiedl,  they  supposed,  to  seize  this  occasion  of  weak- 
ening the  power  of  Austria.     This  latter  party  had  undertaken 
to  open  an  asylum  for  the  discontented  emigrants  of  Brabant,  iQ 
the  territory  of  the  United*  Provinces  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
Breda.   The  two  parties  acted  at  first  in  concert.   Yandeimersch, 
a  native  of  Menin  in  Flanders,  and  formerly  a  Cc^onel  inuie 
Austrian  service,  was  proposed  by  Voiik,  and  received  as  Gen- 
eral by  both  parties.    A  body  of  the  insurgmts,  tinder  the  com- 
mand of  Vandermersch,  marched  to  Turnout  in  Brabant,  and 
repulsed  the  Austrians,  who  had  come  to  attack  them  und^tbe 
orders  of  General  Schroeder.     This  first  success  gave  a  sdt^' 
lus  to  the  insurrection,  which  spread  from  &abant  over  the  other 
Belgic  provinces.    The  Austrians  abandoned  by  degrees  all  the 
principal  towns  and  places,  and  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Luxem- 
burg.   Vandemoot  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Brussd^* 
The  States  of  Brabant  assembled  in  that  city,  and  prodaim^ 
their  independence  (Dec.  39,  1788.)    The  Emperor  Joseph  U* 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  sovereignty,  by  having  viola* 
ted  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  by  his  buffit^ 
Compact 

'  The  example  of  Biahant  was  sooa  followed  by  the  <ri^P^ 
viaces.    AnassemUyof  Siipaaes^  from  aU  the  tielgkpiivri'^ 
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wm  fanned  at  Bmnels  (Jail  11, 1790.)  They  e^ed  en  Act, 
by  which  theeeproTinees  joined  in  a  ciNifederacy,  Under  the  title 
of  the  United  Belgic  States.  The  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  as 
far  as  regarded  their  eonunon  def^nce»  were  rested  in  a  Con- 
gress, composed  of  deputes  from  the  diflerent  prolrinces,  tinder 
Uie  name  of  the  Somreign  Congresg  rftke  Bdgic  Suuet,  Each 
province  preserved  its  independence,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power.  Their  union  was  declared  permanent  luid 
irrevocable.  They  meddled  neither  with  religion  nor  the  con- 
stitadon,  and  they  admitted  no  other  representatives  ^an  those 
who  had  been  slready  nominated.  tmB  ktler  determination 
highly  displeased  General  Vandermersch,  and  all  those  of  Vonk's 
party,  who  had  as  much  horror  for  an  oligarchy  in  the  States  as 
for  the  despotism  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  piatf  of  the 
Stales  prevailed  nevertheless  by  the  influence  of  Vandemoot, 
and  the  instigations  of  the  priests  and  monks.  Vandermersch* 
and  all  the  s»dous  partisans  of  reform,  were  removed  from  the 
management  of  affiurs.  The  former  was  even  arrested,  and 
Genend  Schonjfield  put  in  his  place.  Ruinous  impeachments 
and  imprisonments  were  the  oonsequenoes  of  diis  triumph  of  the 
aristocratic  faction. 

These  divisions,  added  to  the  death  of  Josejdi  IL,  which  hap^ 
peaed  in  the  meantime,  produced  a  chuige  mrourable  far  m& 
interests  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.    Leopold  11.,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Austria,  seemed  disposed  to  termi- 
nate all  these  differences;  and.die  Be]pc Congress,  seeing  they 
^^uld  not  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  were  also 
desirous  of  coming  to  an  accommodation.    The  Court  of  Berlin 
had  refused  its  protection  to  the  Belgians,  and  that  of  London 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  their  independence.    These  two  courts, 
conjunctly  vrith  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  inter- 
posed their  mediation  for  allaying  those  disturbances.     The 
Emperor  Leopold  solemnly  engaged,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
three  mediating  powers,  to  goyem  the  Netherlands  agreeably  to 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  pririleges  which  had  been  in  force 
under  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa ;  neyer  to  do  any  thing  to 
their  prejudice ;  and  to  annul  whateyer  had  been  done  to  the 
contiary  under  die  reign  of  Joseph  11.    A  declaration  published 
by  Leopold  (Nov.  17S&,)  enjoined  all  his  Belgic  subjects  to  take 
anew  the  oath  of  allegiance.    That  Prince  granted  a  general 
and  unconditional  pardon  to  all  those  who  should  lay  down  di^ir 
axtts  within  a  given  time.    All  the  provinces  in  succession  ac- 
knowledged their  sUegiance.    Brussels  opened  he»  gates  to  the 
Attstriaa  troops.  (Dec.  1^  17M,>  and  the  {Mitriots  Vaneupen  and 
Vaadetnoot  took  refuge  in  Holland. 
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The  avip&osity  ^hieh  had  6x  a  long  tine  sulMisted  betwie^ 
Rossia  and  ibe  roite,  occasioned  a  ne^r  war  between  these  two 
powers  in  1^^.     The  Turks  could  not  endure  the  hnmiliatmg 
conditions  which  the  late  treaties  -with  Russia  had  imposed  on 
.  them.     The  high  tone  which  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbaig  ated 
in  their  communications  with  the  Porte,  wounded  the  pride  of 
the  Ottomans  ;•  and  the  extraordinary  journey  of  the  impress 
to  Cherson  and  the  Crimea  (May  1787,)  in  which  she  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  created  alarm  eten  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople.    .The  inhabitants   of  that  capital 
thought  they  could  perceive,  in  that  journey,  a  premeditated  de- 
sign in  the  Courts  of  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  to  annihilate 
.  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  divide  the  spoil  between  them.    The 
Court  of  London,  supported  by  that  of  Berlin,  dexterously  fanned 
.  the  spark  which  lay  concealed  under  these  ashes.     They  wish- 
ed to  be  avenged  on  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  difficul- 
ties which  she  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  renewing  their  treaty 
of  commerce ;  as  well  as  the  advantageous  conditions  which  she 
had  granted  to  France  by  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  with 
that  power.     The  great  activity  with  which  Russia  had  carried 
on  her  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea,  since  she  had  obtained  err- 
tire  liberty  by  her  treaties  with  the  Pone,  excited  likewise  the 
jealousy  of  England,  who  was  afraid  that  the  commercial  con- 
nexions which  she  maintained  with  that  power,  through  the 
Black  Sea,  might  thereby  be  destroyed.     The  Turks,  moreover, 
had  to  complain  of  the  Russian  Consul  in  Moldavia,  who,  as 
thev  alleged,  sought  every  means  to  interrupt  the  peace  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two  Empires.     They  demanded  that 
he /Should  be  recalled,  and  moreover,  that  the  Empress  should 
renounce  the  protection  of  Prince  Heraclius,  and  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Georgia.     Finally,  they  wished  that  ail  Bussian 
vessels  that  passed  the  Straits  should  be  subjected  to  an  exami- 
nation, in  order  to  prevent  contraband  trade. 

These  demands  were  no  sooner  made,  than  the  Divan,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  from  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
determined  to  proclaim  war  (Aug.  18,  1787,)  by  sending  the 
Russian  minister,  M.  de  Boulgakoff,  to  the  Castle  of  the  Seven 
Towers.  On  the  news  of  this  rupture,  the  Empress  despatched 
a  considerable  force  against  the  Turks ;  her  troops  extended 
from  Kaminiec  in  Podolia,  to  Balta,  a  Tartar  village  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Bog.  Prinze 
Potemkin,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  had  under  Wm 
Suwarow,  Repnin,  Kamenskoi,  and  others.  The  Emperor  Jo- 
seph II.,  after  having  for  some  time  supported  the  chafacter  of 
mediator  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  engaged  in  the  w» 


as  the  alijr  of  Ihissia  (Feb.  d,  1788.)  He  attacketl  the  Turks 
in  Moldavta,  and  on  sevetalpointft  df  Hangary.  ttarstial  Lao- 
don  undertone  the  dege  of  Kelgmde,  of  wmeh  wi  tiuAt  hunself 
master  (Oct  8, 178&.)  It  was  obvious,  hoW^r^^r,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Austrians  did  not  cotrespond  either  to  the  ability  of 
their  generals  or  the  superiority  of  their  arms. 

Another  enemy  of  Kusdia  appeared  on  die  stage.  Gustavus 
m.,  King^  of  Sweden,  list^nea  to  the  insinuations  of  die  Cabi- 
nets of  London  and  oerlid,  and  mad€J  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  Porte.  That  prince,  after  renewing  his  alliance  with  die 
Porte,  commenced  die  war  against  Russia,  at  the  very  instant 
when  the  whole  of  her  forces  were  turned  acainst  the  Turks. 
A  land  army  was  formed  by  his  orders  in  Finland,  while  a 
Swedish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  ten 
frigates,  advanced  on  Cronstadt,  and  thtew  the  city  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg into  a  state  of  great  terror..  An  engagement  between 
the  two  fleets  took  place  near  the  Isle  of  Hoogland  (May  W, 
ITSd.y  Both  sides  fought  with  equal  advantage ;' but  an  un- 
foreseen event  disconcerted  the  measures  of  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch. After  he  had  made  his  dispositions  for  attacking  the 
city  of  Fredricksheim  in  Finland,  several  officers  of  his  army 
refused  to  march,  afieging  as  a  reason,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  would  not  permit  them  to  be  accessary  to  an  ofien- 
sive  ^'ar,  which  the  Swedish  nation  had  not  sanctioned.  The 
example  of  these  oflicerd  occasioned  die  defection  of  i  great 
part  of  the  troops.  The  expedition  to  Finland  failed,  and  the 
Kussians  thus  gained  time  to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence. 

The  Empress,  thus  attacked  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  claimed 
the  supplies  which  Denmark  owed  her,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  States.  The  Danes  fitted  out 
a  squadron,  and  marched  a  body  of  auifiiary  troops  into  toe  go- 
vernment of  Bohus,  which  they  so<m  conquered  (1788.)  From 
Bohus  they  marched  to  West  Gothland,  and  laid  siege  to  .Got- 
tenburg.  The  King  of  Sweden  hastened  in  person  to  the  de- 
fence of  that  place,  one  of  the  modt  important  in  his  kingdom. 
It  would  certainly  have  fallen,  howeveir,  but  for  the  powerful 
intervention  of  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Berlin,  who  oblig- 
ed die  Court  of  COT^enhagen  to  conclude  the  different  truces 
with  Sweden  (1789,)  and  to  adopt  a  pi^rfect  neutrality,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  coiirt'  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  war  between  the  Swedes  and  die  Ruteians  was  then  con- 
fined to  naVal  cmehitiokis,  die  ducc^s  of  #hlch,  in  die  campaigns 
of  rre»  msi  irSO,  wa^  neai'Iy  eqiial  ott  bodi  side^.  The  defeat 
which  die  Swedis)^  fl^t  sustained  in  die  Gulf  of  Tiburg  UTuly 
8, 1790,)  waa  compensated  1^  the  victory  i^hich  the  King  of  S  we- 
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den  gained  in  person  {hAy  B^  10,)  a^  Sjrenlcasond  over  tbe 
SussifMi^  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Pxince  of  Nassau-Si^gen. 
This  action,  which  cost  the  J^usaians  many  men,  and  a  great 
number  of  their  ships,  tended  to  accelerate  the  peace  hetvreea 
the  two  powers.     The  King  of  Sweden  being  deserted  by  tbe 
Courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  who  had  drawn  nim  into  the  war, 
was  terrified  lest  the  Russians  should  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
contents that  prevailed  among  the  Swedish  Nobles,  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  his  kingdon;^.     He  willingly  accepted  the 
equitable  conditions  which  the  Empress  of  Russia  proposed  to 
him.     Pfeace  was  concluded  in  the  Plain  of  Werela,  near  the 
river  Kymen  (Aug.  14,  1790,)  between  the  advanced  posts  pf 
the  two  camps :  and  the  limits  of  both  States  w^ke  re-estab- 
lished on  the  footing  of  former  treaties. 

As  to  the  events  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
they  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former  power.  A  body  of 
Russian  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  army,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Choczim  (Sept.  1788.)  Prince  Potem- 
kin  undertook  the  siege  of  the  important  fortress  of  Oczakoff 
(Dec.  17,)  and  carried  the  place  by  assault,  in  spite  of  the  cou- 
rageous defence  made  by  the  Turks.  The  whole  garrison'  was 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  met  with 
the  same  fate.  Suwarow  and  the  Prince  of  Coburg  beat  the 
Turks  near  Focksani  in  Moldavia  (Juhf;2I,  1789.)  The  same 
General,  with  the  assistance  of  that  Prince,  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Turks  near  Martinesti,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rymna  (Sept.  22,)  which  gained  him  the  epithet  of  Rymniski, 
The  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Bender,  was  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  that  victory.  Besides  the  province  of  Oczakoff,  the 
whole  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  with  Tulcza,  Isakzi,  Kflia,  and 
Ismael,  and  the  fortress  of  Sudjoukkale,  in  Turkish  Cuban,  fell 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Ilie  taking  of 
Ismael  by  Suwarow,  occasioned  prodigious  slaughter.  It  cost 
the  lives  of  30,000  Ottomans ;  without  reckonmg  the  prisoners, 
who  amounted  to  the  number  of  10,000. 

These  victories  stirred  up  the  jealousy  of  the  British  minis- 
try, who  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  make  a  new  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Porte,  and  engaged  their  aUyi  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  despatch  a  body  of  troops  to  the  frcmtiers  of  Silesia  and 
Poland.  Not  confining  himself,  to  these  operations,  that  Prince 
concluded  a  formal  alliance  wjth  the  Pprte,  in  which  he  agreed 
to  declare  war  against  the  Austrjans,  as  well  as  the  Russians,  in 
the  course  of  next  spring.  The  Emperor  l^eopold  II.,  yielding 
to  these  menaces,  and  being  desirous  of  restoring  peace  to  W^ 
subjects,  coijcluded  an  agreement  at  Reicftenbach  (July  ?^i 
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tke,  ml  eoiwented  lo  jDBtake  n^p^scial  peace  witb  tlie  Porte  en 
the  beeis  of  the  $taiu$  mt^  jbdhm.  Tkis  peace  wee  signed 
«t  Szi9toiv«,  itt  Bulgeria  (Aug.  4,  1791,)  under  the  mediation 
of  BoUend  luid  Pjnissie.  The  Empen^  neetored  Belgrade,  and 
in  geneial,  all  th»t  he  had  taken  feem  the  Tnrke  ^ving  the 
war.  He  agreed  to  retain  Choczim  no  Iwger  than  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tuiks ;  only 
they  pnpiised  him  a  more  advantageous  frontier  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Unna ;  and  on  the  side  ef  Walkchia,  the  river 
Tzerna  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  Empires. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  liaving  reaolved  not  to  receive  the 
proposals  which  the  two  allied  courts  offered  her,  then  continued 
the  war  alone  against  the  Porte,  and  her  generals  signalized 
themselves  bv  new  exploits.  At  length  the  British  ministry  be- 
ing convinced  diat  this  Princess  womd  never  yield,  thought  fit 
to  abandon  the  terms  which,  in  concert  with  the  Court  of  Ber- 
lin, they  had  demanded,  as  the  basis  of  the  peace  to  be  conclud- 
ed between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  Besides,  they  were  desirous 
of  making  up  matters  with  Rus»a,  at  the  time  when  she  de- 
tached herself  from  Fiance,  by  renouncing  the  engagements 
which  she  had  contracted  with  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce pf  1787,  with  (he  Court  of  Berlin.  The  British  minis- 
try agreed  never  to  assist  the  Turks,  should  they  persist  in  re- 
fusing the  equitable  conditiodsts  of  peace  which  the  Empress  l&d 
oflered  them. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  at  Galatz  <m  the  Danube.  The 
preliminaries  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  were  signed  there ; 
and-  the  definitive  peace  concluded  at  Jassy  in  Moulavia  (Jan. 
9,  1792.)  This  treaty  renewed  the  stipulations  of  aJl  former 
treaties  since  that  of  £ainargi.  The  Dniester  was  establishea 
as  a  perpetual  frontier  between  the  two  Empires.  The  Turks 
ceded  to  Russia  the  fortress  oi  Oczakofi)  with  all  the  country 
lying  between  the  Bog  end  the  Dniester.  The  cession  ef  the 
Crinoeay  the  isle  of  Taman,  and  part  of  the  Cuban,  lying  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  najnoy  wm  oonfirscied  to  Rueua. 
The  Porte  likewise  en^paged  to  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies  of  the 
Bcurbary  Corsaifs>  iM^d  even  to  indemnify  the  subjects  of  Russia 
for  their  losses,  should  they  npt  obtain  leparation  within  a  lim- 
ited time.  .  Ri)9sii|  likewise  reslojced  aU  her  olber  conquests ; 
onlT  stipalatiBg,  for  eeptia^  advantagiei^  in  fa^onr  ef  MoUam 
and  WaM^^ 

tt  had  been  agjreBd  hatvveea  the  plimiielentiiiiM  of  ihe  two 
Smpirae,  tWt  ^  ^om  ab^i^M  nay  a.  siw  «f  UMM)Q,OOD  of 
piaaten,  u>  ind^amify  Bnsm'  fm  mi  a^nP^iftet^taf  the  war.   B«t 
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isliaMitimi  thai  the  fMiU  reiMNiMe  tUB  prnfrntmi  te  lmu;«f 
tlie  PMe;  a  pMcd  of  generoeity  wUch  mam&A  tho  a/UMiM 
of  tke  OtttWMud  |»l«upSleHtiarieft.  The  pmc€  ti  ^^^9^ 
new  enefgy  to  fne  eommeite  of  the  Saaokuad  im  dw  Sack 
Sea ;  end  the  Emprese  founded  the  town  and  port  of  Odesaa, 
whieh  ie  sitiiated  on  a  bar  of  the  Bkck  Sea«  between  the  Bog 
and  the  Dniesler,  about  nine  leagues  dietaat  fiNMtt  OctfMC 
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A-om  Hkt  eommenemeHt  of  the  French  Sevohttiim  to  the  iewn^ 
faU  ef  Bu&nt^tte.    a.  d.  1789 — 1815. 


/  The  period  of  the  French  Kevohition,  on  whkh  we  are  en- 
,  tering,  aoes  not  oomprdiend  move  than  twenty-five  y^ars ;  but 
that  short  spaee  contains  more  lessons  of  important  in^tmcdon 
than  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  it.  In  course  of  that 
time,  the  condition  of  Europe  was  entirely  chai^ped.  The  po- 
lidcal  system,  which  it  had  cost  the  combined  teboor  of  thiee 
hundrea  years  to  rear,  was  overturned  from  its  basis,  buryiag 
.«    kingdoms  and  whole  nations  in  the  ruins. 

It  was  an  era  fertile  in  examples  both  of  virtnee  and  vices. 
It  displayed  the  extremes  of  suSering  and  violence,  of  meanness 
and  magnanimity.  Kingdoms  rose  and  disappeared  by  turns* 
New  principles  in  morals  and  politics  floarished  for  a  dayt  And 
were  quickly  superseded  l^  others.  Europe  was  subdued  so« 
ensktved,  first  in  die  name  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  after- 
wards to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror.  At  length  an 
end  was  put  to  this  reign  of  despotism ;  and  the  nations  c(  toe 
Continent  were  defiveied  ftom  a  usurpation  which  they  had  too 
lonff  supported  with  patience. 

The  system  of  pohtical  equilibrium  invented  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  established  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Utrecht,  was  totally  ovei^own  by  France,  dnring  the  P^^f 
which  we  speak.  Two  causes  accelerated  i«s  downfiui.  The 
first  was  the  i^okdon  of  im  fundamental  principles,  by  the  three 
powen  who  dismembered  Pbland, — an  act  which  made  j^'^ 
and  equity  yield  to  eenvettieitee,  and  set  an  ettmple  Aat  ndg^^ 
prove  dangeroos  to  thair  ow*  seoaritir.  The  talker  wia  ^^ 
general  beSefwhkihpmaUed  ill  the  CWnetaof  Emops,that 
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the  project  of  foimding  an  unrrersal  monarchy  was  for  eter 
hopeless  and  visionary-^a  persuasion  which  had  lulled  them 
into  a  state  of  fatal  repose.  This  project,  however,  which  they 
thought  impracticable,  vras  actually  carried  into  execution; 
though  it  appeared  under  a  new  form.  The  daring  indiTidual 
who  conceived  the  design,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Federative 
Syttem,  By  his  plan,  the  different  States  on  the  Continent  were 
to  preserve  an  apparent  indeneiylence,  whenever  this  did  not 
thwart  his  own  views ;  but  Ineir  policy  was  to  be  entirely  sub- 
servient to  his  interest,  and  to  be  regulated  according  to  his  di- 
rection. In  thi&  manner  he  undertook  to  conquer  the  whole 
world,  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  States,  who  were  obliged  to' 
espouse  his  quarrels,  and  to  make  common  cause  with  him 
against  every  power  that  refused  to  submit  voluntarily  tfr  his 
sway,  or  to  Uiat  of  his  family,  whom  he  placed  as  his  vasdal?  op 
some  of  the  mosi  ancient  thrones  of  Europe. 

To  this  was  added  another,  which  he  called  the  Continental 
System.  Its  main  object  was  to  exclude  Great  Britain  from  all 
commerce  with  the  other  European  states.  By  this  means  he 
hoped  to  deprive  her  of  thei  command  of  the  sea,  of  which  she 
was  now  undisputed  mistress ;  to  annihilate  her  commerce ;  cut 
off  the  sources  of  her  wealth ;  ruin  her  marine ;  and  even  to 
overthrow  the  constitution,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boast  and 
happiness  of  the  English  nation.  Had  it  been  possible  to  carry 
this  project  into  execution,  the  Continent  must  necessarily  have 
been  impoverished  and  ruined. 

The  twenty-five  years  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a  brief 
outline,  are  so  crowded  with  events,  that,  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  them  into  separate  period^. 
In  we  history  of  France,  the  natural  divisions  are  the  five  fol- 
lowing, viz.  (1.)  From  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  May 
5,  1789,  till  the  abolition  of  Monarchy  and  the  Constitutional 
Government,  Aug.  10,  1792.  (2.)  The  Reign  of  Terror ;  from 
Aug.  10,  1792,  tSl  Oct.  26,  1796,  when  the  Convention  ceased 
to  govern  France.  (3.)  The  Republican  Government;  from 
Oct.  26,  1795.  till  May  18, 1804,  when  Buonaparte  was  declared 
Emperor.  (4)  The  Keign  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  from  May 
18,  1804,  till  March  30,  1814,  when  the  Allies  entered  Paris. 
(5.)  The  Restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  after  an  exile  of 
mo^  than  twenty  years. 

These  divisions  point  out  the  most  remarkable  changes  that 
occurred  in  France  during  this  period.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
must  notice  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  a 
move  convenient  division  will  be  as  follows.  (1.)  From  th« 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  till  the  Peace  of 
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Amieiis,  Maieh  87, 18M.  (2.)  From  the  Fsace  of  Aniens  uH 
the  year  1810,  when  the  power  of  France  was  at  its  greatest 
height  (3.)  From  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  UO  the  TraitY  of 
Pans  in  November  1816,  which  incladea  the  decline  and  Wot 
the  French  Empire  under  Buonapatte,  and  the  lestoratioa  of  a 
new  political  system  in  Europe.  Aftef  giv^ing  a  sketch  of  the 
Tariooa  events  which  happened  in  France,  we  shall  shordy  ad- 
Tert  to  the  revolution  wmch  the  different  states  of  Europe  an 
derwent  during  ihe  same  time.  The  affidra  of  other  parts  of 
the  world  can  only  be  taken  notice  of,  as  they  may  happen  to  be 
connected  or  interwoven  with  those  of  Europe. 

We  now  return  to  the  first  of  these  periods,  commencing  with 
the  origin  of  the  French  Revolution  (May  1789,)  and  ending 
with  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

The  primary  and  elementary  causes  of  the  Revolution  in 
France  must  be  traced  back  to  the  disordered  state  of  her  finan- 
ces, which  began  under  Louis  XIV. ;  to  the  general  immonlity 
which  prevailed  under  the  Regent  Orleans ;  to  the  mal-adnun- 
istration  of  the  government  in  the  rei^  of  Louis  XV. ;  and, 
finally,  to  the  new  doctrines,  both  reliflrious  and  political,  which 
had  become  fashionable  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there  were  many  abuses  in  ^^^' 
istinc^  government  of  France  that  required  to  be  corrected.    The 
royal  prerogative  at  that  time,  may  oe  called  arbitrary  rather 
than  despotic,  for  the  Monarch  had,  in  reality,  greater  poiver 
than  he  exercised.     The  persons  and  properties  of  the  sabject 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  by  means  of  imposts,^  confis- 
cations, letters  of  exile,  Ace. ;  and  this  dangerous  authority  was 
resisted  only  by  the  feeblest  barriers.     Certain  bodies,  it  is  true, 
possessed  means  of  defence,  but  these  privileges  were  feldom 
respected.    The  noblesse  were  exempted  from  contribntioos  to 
the  state,  and  totally  separated  from  the  commons,  by  the  prohi* 
bition  of  intermarriages.     The  clergy  were  also  exempted  tota 
taxation,  for  which  they  substituted  voluntary  grants.    Besides 
these  oppressive  imposts,  the  internal  administration  was  .badly 
organized.    The  nation,  divided  into  three  orders,  which  were 
again  subdivided  into  several  classes,  was  abandoned  to  all  the 
evils  of  despotism,  and  all  the  miseries  of  partial  representaci^'i' 
The  noblesse  were  divided  into  courtiers,  who  lived  on  the  w^ 
vour  of  the  prince,  and  who  had  no  common  sympathies  with 
the  people.    They  held  stations  in  the  army  for  which  they 
were  not  qualified,  and  made  a  tmde  of  all  appointments  and 
ofilces  of  trust.    The  clergy  were  divided  into  two  classes^  one 
ot  which  was  destined  for  tne  bishonrics  and  abbacies  with  their 
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ridk  letwMies,  iriiUe  the  olher  wm  dantined  to  poveitj  sad  k* 
boar.  The  commoiis  scarcely  poseesaed  a  third  part  of  the 
soil,  for  which  they  were  compelied  to  pay  feudal  services  lo  die 
teiTitarial  beroast  tithes  to  the-  priests,  and  taxes  to  the  King, 
la  compensation  for  so  many  sacrifices,  they  enjoyed  no  rights, 
had  no  share  in  the  administration,  and  were  admitted  to  nopob* 
lie  employments.  ^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  France  when  Louis  XYL  aseended 
the  throne.  This  order  <^  thinffs  could  not  continue  for  ever; 
but  with  proper  caution  and  skimil  management,  many  salutary 
improvements  might  have  been  introduced,  without  plunging 
the  nation  into  r^llion  and  anarchy.  Louis  XVI.  had  just 
views  and  amiable  dispositions ;  but  he  was  without  decision  of 
character,  and  had  no  perseverance  in  his  measures.  His  pro* 
jects  for  regenerating  the  State  encountered  obetacles  which  he 
had  not  foreseen,  and  which  he  found  it  impossihle  to  overcome. 
He  was  continually  vacillating  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers ; 
and  his  reign,  up  to  the  assembling  of  the  States-General,  was 
a  complication  of  attenmted  reforms,  which  produced  no  benefi- 
cial result.  Maurepas,  Turgot,  and  Malesherbes,  had  been  succes- 
sively intrusted  with  the  management  of  afihirs  ;  but  they  found 
it  impossible  to  give  satisfoction  to  any  party.  Their  emnrts  for 
retrenchment  displeased  the  courtiers,  while  the  people  were  dis- 
contented at  the  continuation  of  ezistinff  abuses.  The  eichaust- 
ed  state  in  which  the  American  war  had  left  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  ministers ;  one  of  whom, 
the  celebrated  Necker,  could  contrive  no  other  method  of  repair- 
ing these  losses,  than  by  means  of  forced  loans,  which  augment- 
ed the  national  debt,  and  added  to  the  other  embarrassments  of 
the  government.  The  plan  of  M.  de  Calonne,  another  of  the 
ministers,  was  to  assemble  the  Notables^  or  respectable  and  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  the  kingdom  (Feb.  23,  1787,)  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  through  their  means  those  new  imposts  which 
he  could  not  euect  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
But  this  assemmy  seemed  little  disposed  to  second  his  designs. 
They  discovered,  with  astonishment,  that  within  a  few  years 
loans  had  been  raised  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  millions  of  francs ;  and  that  there  was  an  an- 
nual deficit  in  the  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
This  discovery  was  the  signal  for  the  retirement  of  Gakime. 

His  successor,  Cardinal  Brienne,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse* 
tried  in  vain  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Parliament,  who 
deckred,  by  a  solemn  protestatioiti  (May  3, 1786,)  that  the  right 
of  granting  supplies  belonged  to  the  States-General  alone.  Louis 
XYL,  yielding  to  diis  expression  of  the  public  opmion,  promised 
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to  asaemUe  the  deputies  of  the  nation.  A  second  meetiog  of 
the  Notables,  held  at  Versailles  (Nov.  6,)  delibeiated  as  to  the 
form  and  constitution  of  the  States-Geneni.  M.  Necket,  who 
was  recalled  to  the  ministry,  counselled  the  King  to  prefei  the 
advice  fiij^e  minority,  who  had  espoused  the  popular  side;  and 
pr oposedto  grant  to  the  Tiers-Etat^  or  Third  Order,  a  doable 
number  of  Representatives  in  the  States-Greneral ;  which  advice 
was  followed. 

The  States-General  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Versailles  on 
the  27th  of  April  1789.  The  number  of  deputies  was  twelve 
hundred ;  six  hundred  of  whom  were  of  the  Tiers-Etat,  three 
hundred  of  the  noblesse,  and  three  hundred  of  the  clergy.  The 
King  opened  the  assembly  in  person  (May  5,  1789.)  It  was 
accompanied  with  great  solemnity  and  magnificence.  The  clergy 
occupied  the  first  place  ;  next  came  the  noblesse.  The  Tiejs- 
Etat  followed  last.  These  individuals  comprehended  the  choice 
of  the  nation ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  entirely  inex- 
perienced in  state  affairs,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  majonty  pr»- 
posed  to  regenerate  the  government  according  to  their  own  specu- 
lative notions ;  while  others  secretly  entertained  the  hdpe  ol 
overturning  it,  to  gratify  their  own  antipathies;  or  to  satiate 
their  avarice  and  ambition. 

A  difierence  immediately  arose  on  the  question,  whether  they 
should  sit  according  to  their  orders.     Conciliatory  measures 
having  been  tried  in  vain,  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers-Etat  resoly^a 
to  declare  themselves  a  Natitmal  Assembly.     The  King  having 
ordered  them  to  suspend  their  sittings,  they  changed  their  place 
of  assembly  to  a  Tennis  Court,  where,  in  opposition  to  the  Koya 
authority,  they  took  an  oath  never  to  serrate  until  they  na 
achieved  the  regeneration  of  France.      The  majority  oii  ^ 
clergy,  and  some  of  the  nobles,  joined  this  tumultuous  assemDiy" 
Louis  XVI.,  by  a  Royal  Session  (June  23,)  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  this  meeting ;  abrogated  its  decisions ;  and  puhlisbeaB. 
declaration  containing  the  &sis  of  a  free  constitution,     ^^'ri?^ 
authority  of  the  King  had  now  ceased  to  be  respected.     1/^^ 
National  Assembly  refused  to  accept  from  him  as  a  booni  ^ha 
they  were  preparing  to  seize  by  force.     Alarmed  at  this  opposi- 
tion, Louis  commanded  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to  joi^  ^^ 
popular  party,  or  Tiers-Etat,  as  a  measure  for  conciliating  ^^^ 
public  mind.  . 

The  prime  agent  in  this  revolution  was  Mirabeau,  a  ""**"? 
an  ambitious  and  turbulent  spirit,  who  inflamed  the  Assembly 
by  his  violent  harangues.     A  demagogue  from  interest,  an^^ 
go5d  abilities,  though  immoral  in  his  character,  he  was  r€Soive<& 
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to  Inaid  his  fortune  on  the  pablio  troaUes,  and  to  prevent,  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  the  first  symptoms  of  a  return  to  siiboruna- 
tioa  and  tranquillity.  The  jDuke  of  Orleans  supplied  money 
to  corrupt  the  troops,  and  excite  insurrections  over  all  parts  of 
France. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  assembled  an  army  at  Versailles, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Broglio ;  and  banished  Necker 
(July  11,)  with  whom  he  had  some  just  reasons  to  be  displeased, 
xhis  was  the  signal  for  a  popular  commotion.  Paris  was  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  fermentation.  The  press  inflamed  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  people  discussed  in  the  open  air  those  questions 
which  were  agitated  in  the  Assembly.  A  table  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rostrum ;  and  every  citizen  became  an  orator,  who 
harangued  on  the  dangers  of  his  country,  and  the  necessity  of 
resistance.  The  mob  forced  the  Bastille  (July  14,)  seized  on  the 
depots  of  arms,  mounted  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  which  was  the 
distinctive  banner  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  became  that  of  the 
apostles  of  the  revolution.  BaiUy,  the  academician,  was  appoint- 
ed mayor ;  the  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a  National  Guards 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  La  Fayette.  The  King, 
placed  in  so  critical  a  situation,  and  surrounded  with  danger, 
consented  to  withdraw  the  trooj)s  collected  in  the  capital  and 
t^-i-  tXeighbourhood.  He  recalled  M.  Necker,  (July  17,)  and  re- 
paired to  Paris  to  intimate'  his  good  iilV^ions  to  the  Assembly ; 
declaring,  that  he  identified  himself  with  the  Mtion,  and  relied 
on  the  aJfection  and  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 

The  National  Assembly  had  usurped  the  whole  logjislative 
power,  and  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution.  Thefi 
charter  commenced  with  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Ma7i. 
Such  was  the  ardour  of  their  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  that  they 
abolished,  without  discussion,  and  at  one  nocturnal  sitting,  the 
feudal  regime,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  provinces  and  corpo- 
rations, the  tidies,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  seignorial  preroga- 
tives. It  was  decreed  (Aug.  4,)  that  the  legislative  power  should 
be  exercised  by  a  single  chamber;  and  that  the  King  could  not 
refuse  his  sanction  to  these  decrees  longer  than  four  years. 

As  the  Revolution  did  not  proceed  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Orleans  fi&ction,  they  took  care  to  stir  up  new  insur- 
rections. The  mob  of  Paris  attacked  Versailles  ^Oct.  6,)  in- 
vested the  Chateau,  committed  the  most  horriMe  excesses,  and 
conducted  the  King  and  his  family  prisoners  to  Piaris,  where 
they  were  followed  by  the  Nationcd  Assembly.  These  legisla- 
tors deoeed  the  spoliraon  of  the  clergy,  by  placing  their  benefices 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  They  ordesred  the  division  of 
France  into  eighty-three  departments;  the  sale  of  the  crown- 
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kndi,  «id  •oelesiastical  propertr ;  the  proceeds  of  wUch  to  be 
j^edged  for  the  ledempUon  of  tne  paper  money,  which  «u  or- 
dered to  be  iflsiied,  under  the  name  ofasfignats;  the  admisaoii 
oi  Jews  to  the  rights  of  citizens ;  the  prohibition  of  moiustic 
TOWS ;  the  right  of  the  National  Assembly  to  deckre  war,  in 
consequence  of  a  proposition  from  the  King ;  a  secular  constitu- 
tion, which  rendered  the  clergy  independent  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  gave  the  people  a  right  to  nominate  their  bjshops ; 
the  abolition  of  the  noUesse ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  tritoial 
at  Orleans,  for  judging  crimes  of  high  treason  against  the  nation. 
Occupied  with  mese  decrees  (1790-91,)  the  National  Assem- 
bly left  the  King  no  authority  to  repress  the  crimes  and  excess^ 
which  were  multiplying  every  day  within  the  kingdom;  nor  did 
they  adopt  themselves  any  measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  them. 
The  King,  indeed,   according  to  the  plan  of  their  constitution, 
was,  to  M  the  depository  and  supreme  head  of  the  executive 
power ;  but  he  had  been  stripped  of  the  means  necessary  to  the 
effective  exercbo  of  any  authority  whatever.     He  had  neither 
phu^es  to  grant,  nor  favours  to  bestow.     H*»  v  :.h  -fift  withoatany 
control  over  the  inferior  parts  of  the  ji  1  .   '•'- tre     ^  si')'*'*^^* 
men  who  filled  these  posts  werp  el*  -lo  '  r)y  :'•*■  po.      ^.     1**-  •*  ■ 
not  even  allowed  the  p«m.i!»  -   a  li    •ii»*  •'!  liie  b|)4c»:'ioii*" " 
crown.     The  A   .  tii> '     .•.-ii<?(i  to  th>  'Ii.  it  a  part  of  their  ^^ 
todivest  ♦^ 'ir  ]«      ...1.  nt  'li'  ino^t  valuable  prerogatives.    They 
>»-       .•  H  •'       ,   ••  H, '.  jiiy  could  subsist  when  its  authority  yw 
'  J  •  '  -uiom ;  that  the  throne  could  stand  secure  amidst 

'T  • .    .  ui  ranks ;  exposed  to  all  the  waves  of  faction,  and  when 
uvery  sentiment  of  respect  and  affection  was  destroyed.    Such 
was  the  idea  of  royalty  entertained  by  the  French  legislators. 
By  abolishing  the  gradations  of  society,  they  sapped  the  very 
foundations  of  that  frail  and  imaginary  majesty  which  they  had 
modelled  and  fashioned  according  to  their  own  ideas.  Thousands 
of  noble  families,  finding  their  lives  insecure,  resolved  to  ahandoa 
the  country.     The  King  himself  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  captivity  in  which  he  was  held.     He  did  escape  in  disguise^ 
but  was  recognised,  and  arrested  at  Varennes  by  the  National 
Guard  (June  25,)  reconducted  to  Paris,  and  suspended  from  his 
functions.     Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  was  more  fortunate* 
He  arrived  at  Brussels.     The  Count  D'Artois,  the  younget 
brother,  had  quitted  France  the  year  before. 

The  Orleans  party  undertook  to  compel  the  National  Asaeo^' 
bly  to  pronounce  the  deposition  of  the  King.  A  large  assembtaC^* 
which  had  met  in  the  Champs-de-Mars  (fnly  17, 1791,)  was  dis- 
persed by  an  armed  force,  by  order  of  Bailly,  and  commanded 
by  La  Favette.     The  moderate  party  in  the  National  Aasembly 


had  gained  the  ascendancy.  The  cpnstitational  artidee  weie 
revifted  in  some  points,  and  digestecTinto  a  systematic  fonn. 
The  King  accepted  this  new  code  (Sept.  13 ;)  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  resolved  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. The  Constituent  Assembly,  after  having  declued  Avig* 
non  and  Venaissin  annexed  to  France,  separated  (Sept.  90,)  to 
make  way  for  a  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Rojral  brothers  and  most  of  the  emigrants,  having  fixed* 
their  residence  at  Goblentz,  published  addresses  to  all  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  to  solicit  their  assistance  in  restoring  the  King,  and 
checking  the  revolutionary  torrent  which  threatened  to  inundate 
Germany.  The  Princes  of  the  Empire,  who  had  possessions  in 
Alsace,  found  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  decrees  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  in  respect  to  those  rights  which  had  been 
guaranteed  to  them  on  the  faith  of  existing  treaties.  They  ac- 
cordingly claimed  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empire.  The  Electors  of  Mayence  and  Treves  had  pennitted 
the  French  noblesse  to  organize  bodies  of  armed  troops  within 
their  estates.  After  the  arrest  of  the  King  at  Varennes,  the 
Emperor  Leopold  had  addressed  a  circular  to  all  his  brother 
Sovereigns,  dated  from  Padua  (July  6,)  in  which  he  invited  them 
to  form  an  alliance  for  restoring  the  King's  legitimate  author* 
ity  in  France.  Accordingly,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at 
Vienna  a  few  days  after  between  Austria  and  Prussia^the  object 
of  which  was  to  compel  France  to  maintain  her  treaties  with  the 
neighbouring  States.  The  two  monarchs,  who  met  at  Pilnits 
(Aug.  27,)  declared  that  they  would  employ  the  most  efficacious 
means  for  leaving  the  King  of  France  at  perfect  liberty  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  monarchical  government.  But  alter  Louis 
had  accepted  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  the  Emperor 
formally  announced  (Nov.  12,)  that  the  co-operation  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  was  in  consequence  suspended. 

In  a  moment  of  unreflecting  liberality,  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly had  formerly  declared,  that  nqne  of  its  members  could  be 
elected  for  the  first  Legislative  Assembly.  This  new  Assembly, 
which  met  Oct.  1,  1791,  was  composed  of  men  altogether  defi- 
cient in  experience,  and  hurried  on  by  the  headlong  fjeinaticism 
of  revolution.  It  was  divided  into  two  parties.  On  the  right 
hand  were  those  who  hoped  to  preserve  monarchy,  by  maintain- 
ing the  constitution  witb  certain  improvements  and  modifications ; 
and  on  the  left,  those  who  proposed  that  they  should  proceed  in 
their  revolutionary  career.  Tnis  latter  party,  in  which  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Girondists  had  the  ascendancy,  had  conceived  two 
methods  for  overturning  the  constitution,  viz.  1,  to  bring  the 
King  into  disrepute,  by  obliging  him  to  make  use  of  his  suspen- 
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siTe  veto  agiftinst  those  deciees  ^riiich  appealed  most  popnbr; 
and  2,  to  inyolTe  the  nation  in  war,  that  they  might  find  emploj- 
ment  for  the  anny,  who  seemed  pleased  with  me  new  order  of 
things.  The  party  on  the  right,  who  formed  the  majority,  had 
not  me  courage  to  oppose  the  execution  of  this  plan.  The  As- 
sembly issued  severe  decrees  against  the  King's  brothers,  as 
well  as  against  the  emigrants  and  the  priests,  who  had  taken  no 
share  in  these  levelling  projects.  They  deprived  the  King  of 
his  body-finiard,  and  subjected  him  to  every  species  of  annoyance 
and  humiliation. 

This  Assembly,  however,  was  by  no  means  in  the  enjoyment 
of  entire  liberty.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  popular 
societies,  known  by  the  name  of  Jacobins^  so  called  from  their 
meeting  in  a  convent  in  Paris,  formerly  belonging  to  that  reli- 
gioui.  order.  These  societies,  who  had  overspread  all  France, 
were  affiliated  with  each  other,  and  all  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  parent  society  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  there 
that  they  prepared  those  laws  w)iich  they  compelled  the  National 
Assembly  to  pass,  and  concocted  their  plots  against  the  Royal 
authority.  They  had  an  immense  number  of  emissaries  in 
every  country,  who  propagated  their  doctrines,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  triumph  of  their  principles. 

In  order  to  provoke  a  declaration  of  war,  and  thereby  get  rid 
of  the  army,  the  deputies  on  the  left  never  ceased  to  inveigh  from 
the  public  tribunals  against  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers ;  and 
to  represent  the  King  as  secretly  leaded  with,  them  in  their  de- 
£iignsr~  His  most  faithfuT  servants  had  been  the  object  of  their 
calumnies.  The  ministry  resigned  their  ofHce,  and  the  King  re- 
constructed a  cabinet  composed  of  Jacobins  (March  17,  1792,) 
the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  Dumouriez,  who  became 
Minister  for  the  Foreign  department,  Clavieres  and  Duranthon, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  Finance,  and  Roland,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  administration  of  the  Interior. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of 
negotiation,  demanded  redress  for  the  grievances  of  those  princes 
who  had  possessions  in  Alsace.  Instead  of  ^ving  him  satisfiic- 
tion,  the  new  French  Cabinet  induced  the  ICing  to  propose  to 
the  Assembly  (April  20,)  that  they  could  answer  his  demands 
in  no  other  way  than  by  a  declaration  of  war.  This  proposi- 
tion passed  with  little  deliberation,  and  was  hailed  with  en* 
thusiasm.  Seven  members  only  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it. 
The  Assembly  continued  to  issue  their  revolutionary  .decrees, 
which  were  both  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  the  King,  and 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  throne.  Louis,  who  had  been 
recently  offended  by  the  dismissal  of  his  guards,  declared  ha 
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could  no  longer  whtidt  to  the  iiistflefttee  df  tlke&e  d«W  tiuiiiflten, 
thre6  of  whom  he  dbedrd^d  with  indignation.  Thehr  accom* 
plices,  the  Jacobiirt,  and  *Pbthioh  the  mayor  of  Pariti,  then  or* 
ganized  an  insurrection  of  the  armed  populace  of  the  Ftittxboyrrt 
at  suburbs.  The  mob  then  repaired  to  the  Tuileries  (June  20,> 
to  force  the  King  to  sanction  tne  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  ana 
recall  the  patriot  ministers.  The  King  sared  his  own  life,  and 
that  of  his  Queen,  by  repelling  tht>se  fiictious  demagogues  with 
firmness  and  courage.  He  constantly  refused  to  grant  what 
Ihey  demanded  of  him  by  violence ;  while  the  National  Assem-^ 
bly  displayed  the  most  shameful  pusillanimity.  They  eren  car* 
ried  their  cowardice  so  far,  as  to  replace  Pethion  and  Manuel  in 
their  functions,  whom  the  King  had  suspended  for  haviiM|f  failed 
to  perform  their  duty. 

rethion,  and  those  who  ruled  at  their  pleasure  die  Sections 
of  Paris,  where  no  royalist  dared  to  appear,  then  demanded  the 
dethronement  of  the  King;  and  in  order  to  compel  the  Assem* 
bly  to  pronounce  sentence  against  him,  the  conspirators  publicly 
organized  a  new  insurrection.  The  populace  rose  in  arms,  and 
attacked  the  Castle  of  the  Tuileries  (Aug.  10.)  The  King  re- 
fosed  the  assbtance  of  those  faithful  citizens  who  had  flocked 
round  his  person.  Misled  by  unwise  or  perfidious  counsels,  he 
repaired  with  his  family  to  Paris ;  and  entering  the  National 
Assembly,  addressed  them  in  these  words :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
come  here  to  aroid  the  commission  of  a  great  crime.  I  shall 
always  consider  myself  and  my  family  in  safety  when  I  am 
among  the  representatiTes  of  the  nation."  The  populace  having 
assailed  the  Castle,  the  faithful  Swiss  Ghiards  defended  it  with 
courage,  and  perished  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  The 
greater  part  of  those  found  in  the  Tuileries  were  massacred 
by  the  rabble.  The  representatives  of  the  nation,  who  were» 
during  this  time,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm,  decreed,  in 
presence  of  the  Sovereign,  and  on  the  proposal  of  Vergniaud» 
that  the  King  should  be  suspended,  and  a  national  Convention 
assembled. 

Some  days  afler,  Louis,  with  his  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  Ma-^ 
dame  Royale,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  King's  sister,  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  under  a  guard  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  composed  of  partisans  of  the  Revolution.  This  munici- 
pality,  and  the  ministers  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  exercised 
a  most  tyrannical  authority.  The  prisons  were  crowded  with 
priests  and  nobles.  Danton,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  a  most 
violent  revolutionist,  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Com^ 
mune  for  the  massacre  of  these  innocent  men.  The  cruel  work 
of  butchery  continued  for  three  days  without  remorse  (Sept.  2, 
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3i)  and  without  the  Legislative  Assembly  daring  to  intone. 
A  few  days  after,  the  prisoners  who  had  heeh  sent  to  the  Tnba- 
nal  at  Orleans,  were  conducted  to  Versailles,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  hands  of  relentless  murderers.  At  length  the  Lie^slatiTe 
Assembly  dissolved,  (Sept.  21,)  to  make  way  for  the  Natiooal 
Convention. 

The  war  had  commenced  in  the  month  of  April  1791.  Luck- 
ner,  Rochambaud,  and  La  FayettOr  commanded  the  French 
armies,  but  their  operations  were  without  success.  The  Aus- 
trians  had  merely  acted  on  the  defensive.  In  virtue  of  an  alliance 
concluded  at  Berlin  (Feb.  7,)  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  Prussians,  to  which 
were  ^dded  six  thousand  Hessians  and  a  bodv  of  emigrants,  all 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  BrunswicK,  and  an  Austrian 
army,  commanded  by  Clairfait,  entered  France  by  way  of  the 
Ardennes.  Longwy  and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Prussians  (Aug.  13 ;)  but  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  Dumouriez,  who  had  succeeded  La  Fayette  in 
the  command  of  the  army ;  as  well  as  by  sickness  and  the  want 
of  provisions.  After  cannonading  Valmy  (Sept.  20,)  which  was 
commanded  by  General  Eeilerman,  the  combined  army  retired 
towards  the  Rhine,  and  into  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  Girondists,  reinforced  by  all  the  enthusiasts  in  FrancCr 
formed  the  National  Assembly  (Sept.  21, 1792.)  The  very  day 
of  their  meeting,  they  voted  the  abolition  of  royalty,  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  comedian  Collot  D'Herbois,  and  proclaimed  the 
Republic,  Like  the  Assemblies  which  had  preceded  it,  this  was 
divided  into  two  parties ;  the  one  composed  of  the  Girondists 
and  their  friends,  who  wished  for  the  restoration  of  order ;  the 
other  called  the  Mountain^  had  an  interest  in  continuing  the 
revolution.  Political  dominion  was  the  object  of  contest  which 
from  the  beginning  en?aged  these  two  parties ;  but  they  assumed 
the  pretext  of  honest  design,  to  conceal  their  main  purpose  frocft 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  deputies  of  the  Mountainists,  as 
they  could  not  charge  their  adversaries  with  the  reproach  of 
Royalism,  exhibited  them  to  the  people  as  Federalists,  a  reproach 
which  was  afterwards  fatal  to  the  party ;  and  in  order  to  have  a 
rallying  word,  Tallien  decreed  (Sept  &,).  that  the  Republic  was 
one  arid  indivisible. 

To  detail  all  the  laws  and  acts  which  the  Convention  publish' 
ed  during  the  three  years  which  it  oppressed  France,  would  be 
to  unfold  a  disgusting  catalogue  of  crimes  and  extravagances ; 
we  must  be  content  with  merely  adverting  to  such  of  its  opera* 
tions  as  were  distinguished  by  their  enormity,  or  produced  any 
diwoUe  effect.    One  of  its  first  decrees  was,  to  banish  all  emi- 
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grants  for  ever ;  and  to  order  those  to  "be  put  to  death  trho  should 
return  to  their  native  country.  Soon  after,  they  made  a  tender 
of  their  assistance  to  all  subjects  who  might  he  inclined  to  revolt 
against  their  legitimate  sovereigns ;  and  in  the  countries  which 
were  occupied  by  their  own  armies,  they  proclaimed  the  sover- 
eignty of  tne  people,  and  the  aholition  of  the  established  auUiori- 
ties.  The  moderate  party,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  less 
furiousparty  of  the  Convention,  were  willing  to  spare  3ie  King's 
life:  Tjiis,  however,  was  one  reason  for  3ie  Mountainists  to 
ttt  him  to  death.     The  Convention  accordingly  decreed  (Dec. 

1792,)  that  a  trial  should  be  instituted  against  Louis  Capet, 
as  they  called  him  ;  and  combining,  in  the  most  absurd  manner, 
the  functions  of  accusers,  judges,  and  legislators,  they  assumed 
the  ri^ht  of  pronouncing  as  to  his  culpability.  Twice  they  com- 
peiledhim  to  appear  at  their  bar  (Dec.  11,  26,)  where  de  Seze, 
Maleaherbes,  and  Tronchet  undertook  his  defence.  The  de- 
meanour of  the  King  was  full  of  candour  and  dignitv*  Of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  voters,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  de- 
clared him  guilty  (^ui.  15, 1793.)  Thirty-seven  refused  to  vote 
on  difierent  grounds,  some  of  which  were  honourable ;  but  the 
Assembly  did  not  contain  a  single  man  who  dared  positively  to 
pronounce  the  innocence  of  their  victim.  Two  only  of  those  who 
refused  to  vote,  declared  they  did  not  think  themselves  entitled 
to  sit  as  judges  of  the  Kin^. 

The  minority  in  vain  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  might 
rescue  the  King  from  death,  provided  they  referred  the  punish- 
ment to  the  nation  itself.  But  in  this  they  were  disappointed. 
Of  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  voters,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  objected  to  the  appeal  to  the  people.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-diree  admitted  it ;  and  eleven  had  voted  from  interested 
motives,  which  could  not  be  sustained.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  pronounce  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  King. 
Of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  voters,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  were  for  an  unconditional  sentence  of  immediate  death, 
and  among  these  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  (Jan.  17.)  The  partisans 
of  Louis  interposed,  and  appealed  from  diis  sentence  to  the  na- 
tion. In  vain  did  the  Girondists  support  this  petition.  Of  six 
hundred  and  ninety  voters,  three  hundred  and  eighty  decided 
that  his  execution  should  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Louis  heard  his  sentence  of  death  with  composure  and  Chris- 
tian resignation.  He  had  already  made  his  will,  a  monument 
at  once  of  his  piety  and  the  purity  of  his  heart.  He  died  the 
death  of  a  martyr  (Jan.  21, 1793.)  At  the  moment  when  die 
executioner's  axe  was  ready  to  strike,  the  Abb4  Edgeworth,  his 
confeieog,  addjQSSid  him  in  iheae  suUime  words  i^**  Son  of  St 
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Lonis,  EMend  to  Heaven  !"  The  whok  inhabilants  of  Pini,«iio 
viewed  this  foul  deed  with  hotter,  were  under  aims.  A  noom- 
All  sileiKSe  reigned  in  the  city* 

All  governments  agreed  id  Ooademning  the  condact  of  tht 
regicides ;  but  the  voice  of  general  detestation  did  not  check  iBe 
career  of  the  sanguinary  faction.  The  crime  with  which  the 
Convention  had  stained  ihemaelves  presaged  the  mm  of  the 
Girondists,  though  they  retarded  their  downfall  by  a  struggle  ai 
four  months.  An  insurrection  of  the  aeetiom  of  Parn  (June  2,) 
'  organized  by  Hebert,  procureur  of  the  commune,  and  by  the 
deputies  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  decided  the  victory. 
The  Girondists  were  proscribed  for  the  crime  of  federalism.  The 
victorious  party  honoured  themselves  with  the  title  of  Sani<^ 
loUet,  and  commenced  what  has  been  called  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. The  Convention  was  now  nothing  aiore  than  an  assembly 
of  executioners,  and  a  den  of  brigands.  To  hoodwink  and  de- 
ceive the  people,  they  sulmiitted  knt  their  approbation  the  pba 
of  a  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Herault  de  Sechelles  (June  34;) 
according  to  which  the  Prunary  Assemblies  were  to  exercise  the 
sovereignty*  and  deliberate  on  all  legislative  meaaures.  After 
the  2d  of  June,  the  whole  power  Was  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee i>i  Public  Safetv,  which  was  formed  in  the  Convention. 
Danton,  the  chief  of  the  Cordeliers,  a  popular  assembly  more 
extravagant  than  the  Jacobins  themselves,  had  the  most  influ- 
ence for  a  time ;  bdt  he  Was  soon  supplanted  by  RobespiefTe- 
The  Constitution  of  the  24th  of  June  had  been  adopted  in  the 
Primary  Assemblies ;  but  Robespierre  decreed  that  it  should  be 
suspended  (Aug.  28 ;)  and  that  the  Republic  was  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  until  its  independence  was  acknowledged. 

Under  this  title  they  organized  a  government,  the  most  tyian- 
nical  aud  the  most  sanguinary  which  history  ever  recorded. 
Robespierre  was  at  the  head  of  it.      All  France  swarmed  with 
revolutionary  committees.     Revolutionary  armies  were  dispers- 
ed every  whece,  dragging  the  wealthy  and  weli-af{ected  to  pun- 
ishment.    A  law  with  regard  to  suspected  persons  changed  all 
the  public  edifices  into  prisons,  and  filled  all  the  prisons  with 
victims  devoted  to  destruction.     To  remedy  the  fall  of  the  «*' 
signats,  the  Convention  fixed  an  assessment,  called  the  tnaxi- 
mum^  on  all  articles  of  consumption ;  a  measure  which  reduced 
the  country  to  a  state  of  famine.     The  Queen,  Maria  Antoinette, 
was  accused  before  thb  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  brought  to 
the  scaffold  (Oct.  16.)     Many  of  the  Girondist  deputies  werp 
arrested  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  met  with  the  same  fate.    The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  become  an  object  of  execration  to 
all  parties,  perished  there  in  hi»  tarn  (Nov.  7.)    Nobody  pitied 
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his  fate.     Over  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  the  blood  of 
the  innocent  flowed  in  torrents. 

The  revolutionists  did  not  stj^p  here.  To  their  political 
crimes  the^r  added  acts  of  impiety.  They  began  by  abolishin^r 
the  Gregorian  calendar  and  the  Christian  era,  and  substitute 
in  its  place  the  era  of  the  Republic ;  to  commence  on  the  22d 
September  1793.  In  a  short  time,  Hebert  and  Chaumette,  two 
chiefs  of  the  commune,  got  the  Convention  to  decree  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Christian  religion  (Nov.  10.)  The  worship  of 
Reason  was  substituted  in  its  place ;  and  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  was  profaned,  by  being  converted  into  a  temple 
of  atheism.  Gobel,  the  Constitutional  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  se- 
veral other  ecclesiastics,  publicly  apostatized  from  their  faith. 
Plunder  and  sacrilege  of  all  kinds  were  committed  in  the  Catho- 
lic churches. 

The  departments  in  the  west  of  France  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  King.  In  Poitou,  Maine,  Brittany,  and  Normandy,  a 
civil  war  arose,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vendean  War,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  overturning  the  Republic.  The  Vendean 
insuigents  took  the  title  of  the  Catholic  army,  which  was  com- 
manded in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.,  (who  still  remained  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Temple  after  his  father's  death,)  by  a  Council  which 
sat  at  Chatillon.  M.  d'£lb6e  was  Commander-in-chief.  He 
had  under  him  Artus  de  Bonchamp,  the  Marquis  de  Lescure, 
de  Larochejacquelin,  Cathelineau,  Charette,  and  StotHet.  This 
insurrection  had  broken  out  on  account  of  a  levy  of  troops  which 
the  Republic  had  ordered. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  violence  and  cruelty.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  events  that  happened  in  the  year 
1793,  were  the  battle  of  Saumur  (June  9,)  after  which  all  the 
towns  on  the  Loire,  except  Nantes,  declared  for  the  King ;  the 
battle  of  Chatillon,  where  the  Royalists  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  the  army  of  Mayence,  which  the  Convention  had  sent  against 
them ;  the  passage  of  the  Loire  (Oct.  17,  19,)  by  a  hundred 
thousand  of  the  Vendeans,  including  old  men«  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  were  eager  to  approach  the  coast,  where  they  expect- 
ed the  supplies  promised  by  England  to  arrive ;  the  defeat  of  the 
army  of  Mayence  at  Chateau  uontier ;  the  taking  of  Mans  by 
the  Kepublicans,  and  their  victory  at  Savenay ;  the  taking  of 
Noirmoutier,  where  the  brave  d'Elb6e  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  (Jan.  2,  1794 ;)  and,  in  the  last  place,  the  defeat  of  Cha- 
rette at  Machecoult.  The  troops  of  the  Convention  were  com- 
manded in  succession  by  Biron,  Oanclaux,  Westermann,  Kleber, 
Beysser,  PEchelle,  Marceau,  and  Rossignol.  The  deputy  Car- 
rier de  Nantes  covered  the  whole  country  with  slaughter,  and 
exerted  his  ingenuity  to  invent  new  methods  of  massacre. 
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Other  insorrectioiis  arose  in  the  south  of  Francet  aAer  the  le- 
Tolution  of  the  2d  of  June.  Bourdeauz,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
Toulon,  declared  themselves  against  the  Conyefttion.  Bordevv 
was  speedily  subdued  (Aug.  2o,  1793.)     Greneral  CarteaaiUML; 

ssession  of  Marseilles,  with  the  assistance  of  the  popokce. 

ottlon  proclaimed  Louis  XVH.  (Aug.  29,)  and  threw  them 
lives  under  theprotection  of  Admirals  Hood  and  Langara,  who 
were  cruising  ofTtheir  coast  with  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets 
Kellerman  had  orders  to  besiege  Lyons;  a  task  which  was 
afterwards  intrusted  to  Doppet.     This  city  surrendered  after  a 
vigorous  resistance  (Oct.  9.)     It  became  the  scene  of  the  most 
atrocious  actions.     Its  finest  buildings  were  entirely  ruined  and 
demolished  by  order  of  the  Conventiqn.     Carteaux  took  Toulon 
by  assault  (Dec.  24.)     It  was  during  the  siege  of  this  place,  that 
a  young  officer  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage,  and  after- 
wards by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution.     This  youth  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  native  of  Ajaccio  in  Corsica. 

The  very  same  day  on  which  the  Convention  met,  the  Dnke 
of  Saxe-Teschen  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  had  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Lille  ;  but  he;was  obli^d  to  raise  it  in  about 
twenty  days.  The  Legislative  Assembly  had  declared  war 
against  the  King  of  Sardinia  (Sept.  10,  1792.)  General  Mon- 
tesquieu took  possession  of  Savoy,  and  Anselm  made  himself 
master  of  Nice.  Some  months  after,  the  Convention  declared 
these  provinces  to  be  annexed  to  France.  While  the  allies  were 
retiring  from  Champagne,  Custine  took  Mayence  by  a  amp  de 
nuUn  (Oct.  21,)  assisted,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  by  treachery. 
Dumouriez,  with  a  superior  force,  beat  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen 
at  Gemappe  (Nov.  6,)  and  soon  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
Belgic  provinces.  The  Convention  having  declared  war  against 
England  and  the  Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands  (Feb.  1, 1793,) 

well  as  against  Spain,  a  powerful  coalition  was  formed  against 
them,  of  which  England  and  Russia  were  the  prime  supporters ; 
the  one  by  her  ammunitions,  and  the  othet  by  the  subsidies  which 
she  ftirnished.  They  were  joined  by  all  the  Christian  Sove^ 
eigns  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  oi  Denmark. 

Dumouriez  undertook  the  conquest  of  Holland,  and  penetra- 
ted as  far  as  Moerdyk :  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  ob- 
ject in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Miranda  who  had  laid  siege 
to  Maestricht,  by  the  Austrian  army  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Uoburg.  Dumouriez  was  himself  defeat^  at 
Nerwinden  (March  18,)  after  which  he  retired  towards  the  fron- 
tier  of  France.  Being  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Convention,  and  to  re-establish  the  constitution  of  1791i 
he  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Austrians,  and  delivered  up 
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to  them  the  commiasioners  which  the  ConYention  had  sent  to 
depriTe  him  of  his  offica;  but  his  army  havinff  refused  to  obey 
him*  he-escaped  to  Toumay,  where  General  CLairfait  then  was. 
The  young  t>\Mt  of  Chartres  accompanied  him  in  his  flight 

During  the  rRt  of  the  campaign,  succesf  was  divided  betwemi 
the  two  parties.  The  Auslrians,  who  were  conquerors  at  Fa« 
mars  (May  24,)  took  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Quesnoy  (July.)  I 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  English  army,  was  ^ 

beat  by  Bouchard  at  Hondscote  (Sept.  8.)^^  Jourdan  compeUed  1 

General  Clairfait,  by  means  of  the  battle  of  Wattignies,  to  raise  '  ' 

the  siege  of  Maubeuge.  On  th^  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Span- 
ish generals,  Riclirdos  and  Ventura-Caro,  gained  several  advan*  | 
tages ;  the  former  having  taken  Bellegarde,  CoUioure,  and  P<Mrt 
Vendre.  On  the  Rhine,  the  allies  hftd  the  best  of  the  campaign. 
After  an  obstinate  sieffe,  Mayenc^wrendered  to  die  Prussians 
(July  22,)  who  beat  Moreau  at  flHiasens  (Sept.  14,)  though 
they  failed  in  the  siege  of  Landau.  An  army  of  the  allies, 
80,000  strong,  commanded  by  Wurmser  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, forced  the  lines  at  Wissemburg  (Oct.  13,)  and  penetrated 
nearly  as  far  as  Strasburg ;  but  General  Pichegru,  who  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  French  army,  obliged  Wurmser  to 
repass  the  Rhine  (Dec.  30.)  The  Prussians  maintained  them- 
selves on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  between  Oppenheim  and 
Bergen. 

In  France,  the  revolutionists  were  divided  into  three  parties. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Robespierre,  supported  by  the  club  of  Jacobins,  governed  with 
an  absolute  power.  Hebert,  Chaumette,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  a 
native  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  formed  a  second  party ;  more  violent  than  the  first,  but 
contemptible  from  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  composed 
it.  The  third,  comprehended  Danton,  Desmoulins,  Herault  de 
Sechelles,  and  others,  who  stood  in  awe  of  Robespierre,  and 
were  terrified  by  the  extravagant  fury  of  these  bandits.  The 
faction  of  the  Commune  was  the  first  that  was  annihilated  by 
the  temporary  union  of  the  other  two  parties  (March  24,  1794.) 
After  that,  Robespierre  found  little  difficulty  in  sending  Danton 
and  his  friends  to  the  scaffold  (April  6 ;)  but  in  a  short  time  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Girondist  party,  conspired  against  him.  In  order 
to  please  die  people,  he  abolished  the  worship  of  Reason  (May 
7,)  and  caused  the  Convention  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  (June  8 ;)  he  introduced  a  new  religion,  that  of 
Deism,  of  which  he  created  himself  high-priest. 

The  power  of  Robespierre  was  now  in  its  apogee,  and  hin 
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dawnfcU  approached.    As  the  reTolutionary  trilnuial  was  not 
aufficiently  expeditious  in  despatchinff  those  whom  he  hsd  mark- 
ed  out  for  destruction,  he  passed  a  decree  (June  10,)  hj  which 
an  unlimited  authorilj  was  vested  in  that  tribunal     Tlus  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  his  enemies  in  the  Convention ;  and«  not  doubt* 
ing  that  they  were  ooomed  to  death,  they  conspired  the  ruin  of 
the  tvmnt.    Tallin;  and  BiSaud  Varennes  were  the  first  thai 
attacked  him  before Jthe  tribunal.    Having  repeatedly  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  Jlfc^as  prevented  by  the  voice  of  the  Assem* 
bly,  crying,  "  DowT^di  me  tyrant !''  At  length,  repulsed  and 
dispirited,  he  aUowed'  hims^f  j^  be  arrested.     Having  found 
iheans,  however,  to  escape-fr<^  t&e  guard,  he  saved  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  Commune^ 'Which  was*  composed  of  those  who 
had  adhered  to  him  ciEter  the/all  of  Hebert.     Both  sides  took  to 
arms ;    Robespierre  and  Mt  faction  were  outlawed,  but  tbey 
showed  little  courage.    JPIading  themselves  undone,  they  en- 
deavoured to  escape  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  by  despatching 
themselves.     Kobespieire  attempted  self-destruction,  but  he  only 
bjpk^his  jaw-bone  with  &  pistol  shot.     He  was  executed,  witli 
i  twenty-one  of  his  a^,.«.4nplices  (July  28,  1794.)     Eighty-three 
other  J  met  the  sanie*  fate  in  couj||p  of  the  two  following  days ; 
from  that  time  the  i  :;ign  of  terror  was  at  an  end,  and  thousands 
of  innocent  persons  were'  liber^ed  from  the  prisons.     His  do- 
minion, howevilr,  was  not  yet  discontinued ;  and  the  career  of 
this  Convention,  from  its  beginiiing  to  its  dissolution,  was  mark- 
ed by  a  series  of  cruelties  and  oppressions. 

The  campaign  of  1794  was  triumphant  for  the  French  arms. 
PichegnJi  commaaded  the  army  of  the  North,  and  Jourdan  that 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse.  The  Duke  of  Coburg  had  at 
first  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  he  transferred  it  to  Ulairfait  The  King  of 
Prussia,  become  disgusted  with  the  war,  had  threatened  to  with- 
draw his  gmnd  army  fi'om  the  Rhine,  and  t<^  lealeonly  his  con- 
tingent as  a  prince  >i^the  Empire,  and  the  •20,06i^men  which 
he  was  bound  to  furnish  Austria,  in  virtue  of  th^Mliftnce  of 
1792.  But  England  and  Holland  being  engaged,  by  a  conven- 
tion signed  at  the  Hague,  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  he  pro- 
mised to  retain  62,400  men  under  arms  against  France.  Tbej 
were  tinder  th«  command  of  Field-Marshal  Mellendtil]^ .  The 
taking  of  Charleroi  by  Jourdan,  and  the  battle  of  Fleorua,  which 
he  gained  over  the  Duke  of  Coburg  (June  26,)  docided  ^e  fate 
of  the  Netherlands.  After  some  moTeipents  in  dbnjanction  with 
the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  tfie  Itopmiand  of  the  DuJn 
of  Saxe-Teschen, — movements  which  had  bift  little  success,  from 
the  want  of  agreement  among  the  generals^— Chir&it,  at  tba 
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head  of  die  Amtrian  an»3r>  radied,  abcmttbe  endof  die  tew,  on 
the  riffht  bank  ef  the  Rhine,  follomd  hy  MellendorflT,  whom  the 
French  had  never  been  able  to  bring  into  actum. 

The  anny  of  the  Pyrenees,  under  ihe  command  of  Dugom- 
mier,  gained  a  splecidid  victory  at  Ceret  over  General  La  Union 
(April  30,)  and  retook. Bell^arde.  The  two  generals  of  the 
army  were  slain  at  Monte-lMero,  where,  after  a  battle  of  three 
days,  the  Spaniards  were  repalsed  bv  Perignon  (Nov.  27.)  The 
French  took  Figaieres  (Feb.  4,)  and  Roses  about  two  months 
after.  The  western  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  under  the  command 
of  Muller,  entered  Spain,  took  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebastian 
(Aug.  1,  11,)  beat  the  Spaniards  at  Pampeluna  (Nov.  8,)  and 
spread  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Madrid.  After  the  reduction 
of  Toulon,  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Howe,  being  invited 
into  Corsica  by  Paoli,  took  possession  of  that  island  (^ne  18,) 
which  submitted  to  Britain  as  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  was  defeated  off 
Ushant  by  Admiral  Howe  (June  1.)  Most  of  the  French  colo- 
nies had  already  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  English. 

Greneral  Pichegru,  &voured  by  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  House  of  Oran^  had 
made  himself  master,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,'  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  (Jan.  1795,)  where  the 
Patriots  had  re-established  the  ancient  constitution,  such  as  it  had 
been  before  the  year  1788;  the  office  of  Stadtholder  being  again 
abolished,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after  being  deprived  of  all 
his  fonctions,  had  fled  to  England.  France  concluded  a  treaty 
with  this  Republic  at  die  Hague  (May  16,)  where  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  latter  was  formally  acknowledged.  She  entered 
also  into  an  alliance  against  England ;  paid  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  florins ;  and  ceded  a  part  of  her  territory.  It  was  at 
this  time  (June  8, 17d5,)  that  the  ro3ral  Infant  Louis  XVII.,  only 
son  of  Louis  XVI.,  died  in  the  Temple,  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  treatment  which  he  had  endured  incessantly  for  nearly 
three  years.  His  uncle,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Regent 
about  the  beginning  of  17d3,  succeeded  him  in  his  right  to  the 
throne.  That  Prince,  who  then  resided  at  Verona,  took  the 
tide  of  Louis  XVIIL 

After  the  batdes  of  Mans  and  Savenay,  and  th^  taking  of  Noir- 
moutier,  the  Vend6ans  had  found  themselves  gready  exhausted* 
Bat  at  the  dme  of  which  we  now  speak,  they  formed  themselves 
into  bands  of  insurgents  in  Blitlany  and  Normandy,  under  the 
name  of  Chauans.  After  the  death  of  Larochejaequelin,  Gha- 
rette  and  Sapineasi  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Convention  at 
Jausnaie  (Feb.  17, 1796.)  Gesinanin,  die  leader  of  the  Chonans* 
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did  the  atne  at  MaUkts;  bat,  a  fcw  wedkraAer,  the  Coofim* 
tion  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  shot,  with  soTen  othetchiefe. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  insmrection.    The  English  go- 
▼emment  at  lei^th  lesolTed  to  send  assistance  to  the  Bojraliats. 
A  body  of  ^nimnts  and  French  prisoners  of  war  were  landed 
in  the  Bay  of  Quiberon  (June  18.)     But  the  whole  of  the  expe* 
dition  was  badly  managed,  and  had  a  most  disastrous  result. 
General  Hoche  attacked  the  troops  on  their  debarkation.    The 
greater  part  might  have  saved  themselves  on  board  the  vessels ; 
but  the  Marquis  de  Sombreuil,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  young 
men  of  the  best  families,  were  taken  and  shot  by  order  of  Tal- 
lien  (June  21,)  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Greneral  Hoche,  who 
declared  that  he  had  promised  to  spare  their  lives. 

In  the  National  Convention,  two  parties  were  contending  for 
the  superiority ;  the  Thermidorians  or  Moderates,  and  the  Ter- 
rorists. The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  reduced  to  despair  by  the 
dearth  which  the  maj^mum  had  caused,  and  instigated  by  the 
Jacobins,  had  several  times  revolted,  especially  on  the  days  of 
the  12th  Germinal  (April  1,)  and  the  1st  Prairial  (May  20.) 
The  moderate  party,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  many  of 
the  deputies  proscribed  since  the  2d  June  1793,  gained  the  vie* 
tory ;  and  purged  the  Convention,  by  banishing  or  putting  to 
death  the  most  execrable  of  the  Terrorists.  Thev  even  concili- 
ated, in  some  respects,  the  opinion  of  the  public,  by  drawing  up 
a  new  constitution  (June  23,)  which  might  appear  wise  and  ju- 
dicious compared  with  the  maxims  which  had  been  disseminated 
for  several  years.  Its  fundamental  elements  were  a  Legislative 
Body,  composed  of  two  elective  chambers ;  one  of  which  was 
to  have  the  originating  of  the  laws,  and  the  other,  composed  of 
men  of  judgment  and  experience,  was  to  be  invested  with  a 
veto.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
Council  of  five  persons,  clothed  with  an  authority  greater  than 
that  which  the  Constitution  of  1791  had  given  to  the  King. 
The  Convention  passed  several  other  laws,  which  indicated  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  principles  of  morality.  They  also  resolved 
to  exchange  Madame  Koyale,  the  only  remains  of  the  fieunilyof 
Louis  XvL,  for  the  deputies  delivered  up  by  Dumouriez.  6ut 
they  lost  a^in  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  their  laws  of  the 
5th  and  13th  Fructidor  of  the  year  Three,  (Aug.  22,  &  30, 
1795.)  Premonished  by  the  fault  which  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  committed*  in  piohibiting  its  members  from  entering 
into  the  Legislative  Body,  and  wishing,  at  the  same  time,  to  es- 
cape punislunent  for  the  many  crimes  they  had  committed,  they 
ordained  that  two-thirda  of  me  members  then  compoBing  the 
CoiiveaUon«  shonldt  of  neoessity,  become  a  part  of  the  new  Le- 


fitdsliim ;  and  that  if  tbe  Prinuffjr  Aflseniblies  did  not  i«-amolitt 
five  hundred  of  the  ex-conventioiud  deputies,  the  newly  elected 
members  should  themselves  complete  the  quota,  by  adding  a 
sufficient  number  of  their  ancient  colleagues. 

The  New  Constitution  had  been  submitted  for  the  apjHroba- 
tion  of  the  people,  which  they  doubted  not  it  would  receive,  as  it 
was  to  deliver  France  from  the  revolutionary  faction.  The  Con- 
vention took  advantage  of  this  disposition  of  the  people,  to  com- 
pel the  Sections  likewise  to  accept  the  two  decrees,  by  declar- 
ing them  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  attempt 
was  the  occasion  of  new  troubles.  The  Sections  of  Paris  wished 
to  vote  separately  on  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  decrees  which, 
in  that  case,  would  have  been  rejected  over  all  France ;  the 
moderate  party  of  the  Convention,  if  we  can  honour  them  with 
that  name,  joined  with  the  Terrorists.  Perceiving  the  storm  to 
be  gathering,  they  now  sought  assistance  and  support  from  the 
troops  whose  camp  was  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They 
armed  a  large  body  of  men,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Bona- 
parte, who  gained  a  sanguinary  victory  over  the  Parisians,  on 
the  13th  Vendemiaire,  in  the  year  Three  (October  5th,  1795.) 
The  desire  to  restore  the  Bourbons  had  been  the  secret  motive 
"with  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection. 

A  new  Legislative  Body  assembled,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Convention ;  so  long  at  least  as  the  five 
Hundred  deputies  of  the  Convention  were  not  excluded,  who  sat 
in  conseauence  of  the  annual  renewals  of  one-third  of  its  mem- 
bers. Tne  Executive  Directory,  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
thd  Ancients  from  a  list  presented  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, consisted  of  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  Rewbel,  Barras,  Le 
Toumeur,  and  Carodt,  who  had  replaced  Sieyes, — this  member 
having  declined  to  make  one  of  the  Directory — ^the  whole  five 
being  Regicides.  The  forms  of  Terrorism  were  mitigated  in 
some  respects,  but  the  morals  of  the  administration  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change.  The  reign  of  the  Directory  was  an  era  of 
corruption  and  dissoluteness,  whose  effects  were  long  felt.  An 
Unbounded  avarice  seized  the  nation,  and  the  Directory  encour- 
aged and  fed  that  shameful  passion,  by  lending  itself  to  the 
most  infamous  traffic.  Men  coveted  the  nobility  of  riches, 
rather  than  that  of  honour  and  birth. 

The  Directory  had  to  struggle  against  two  inconveniences; 
the  one  was  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  induced  the  Terrorists 
to  form  a  conspiracy  ammig  themselver, — such  as  that  of  Druet 
and  Babeuf  (May  10,  1796,)  and  thiat  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Camp  at  Grenoble  (Sept  9.) 
The  odiear  inconvenience  was  still  more  senons,  namely,  the 
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emimmm^i  state  of  Um  tnuees.  Theqwntihrof 
thrown  into  circulation,  amounted  to  lSfiQS^600,wO  francs.  To 
reduce  this  sum,  they  decreed  a  loan  of  600,000,000  in  specie. 
This  measure  proving  ineffectual,  the  assi^^nats  were  replaced 
by  another  sort  of  paper-money,  viz.  regcr^ums  ;  and  finally  by 
Viandates,  But  both  of  these  were  discredited ;  the  former  after 
being  issued,  and  the  latter  even  before  thev  were  put  into  effec- 
tive circulation,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  found  necessary 
to  withdraw  them  altogether  from  circulation.  The  State  thus 
became  benkrupt  for  tUrty*nine  thousand  millions  of  francs.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  of  regular 
imposts,  which  thepeople  had  not  been  accustcHned  to  pay. 

The  Executive  Directorv  had  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  war  in  La  Vendee.  This  success  was  owing  to  me  firmness 
and  moderation  of  General  Hoche.  Stofflet  was  betrayed,  and 
sbot  at  Angers  (Feb.  25,  1796.)  Gharette  who  had  fiailen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  met  with  the  same  fate  at  Nantes 
soon  after.  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  war  (March  29.)  The 
Count  d'Autichamp,  and  the  other  Vendean  Grenerab,  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  wim  Hoche.  George  Gadoudal,  the  leader  of 
the  Chouans,  fled  to  England. 

At  first,  from  the  accession  of  a  third  of  the  members  of  the 
two  legislative  councils,  the  modemte  party  sained  the  ascend- 
ancy.  On  M.  Berthelemy's  being  appointed  to  the  Directory, 
there  arose  a  schism  between  Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  Rewbel,.and 
Barras,  who  were  called  the  Triumvirs,  and  Camdt  and  Ber- 
thelemy,  who  were  inclined  for  peace,  and  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  measures  of  the  Revolution.     The  triumvirate  lost  the  ma« 

1'ority  in  the  Council,  where  Pichegru  had  put  hinuelf  at  the 
lead  of  the  moderate  party,  who  hoped  to  restore  the  monarchy. 
Royalism,  assisted  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  which  France  then 
enjoyed,  had  made  such  progress  as  frightened  the  triumvirs. 
They  thouc^ht  themselves  sure  of  the  army,  so  easy  to  be  sedu* 
ced  when  mey  are  allowed  to  deliberate ;  and  especially  of  Bo* 
naparte.  They  then  performed  the  exploit,  whicn  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4.) 
Sixty-five  deputies,  and  the  two  Directors,  Berthelemy  and  Car- 
not,  were  condemned  to  transportation ;  and  such  of  them  as 
were  apprehended,  were  banished  to  the  deserts  of  Sinamari  in 
Guiana.  The  last  named  deputies  of  the  two  Councils  were 
ejq>elled ;  and  the  moderate  laws,  issued  three  months  before, 
were  superseded  by  revolutionary  measures.  The  authors,  ed- 
itors, and  printers  of  royalist  or  moderate  Journals,  were  also 
transported;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  abolished,  and  contin« 
ued  so  in  France  ftom  thai  time  till  1814.    MsrliQ.  a  lawyer  of 
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Doaay,  was  appointed  to  the  place  of  one  of  the  exiled  Direct 
torsyajidtfaejpoetFnuicoiSyanatiTeofNeudi^tteau  in  Lorrain,  to 
that  of  another. 

Here,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  events  of  the 
near.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  the  first  that  set  the 
example  of  a  reconciliation  with  France,  which  was  signed  at 
Paris,  (Feb.  9,  1795.)  The  King  of  Prussia,  whose  finances 
^irere  exhausted,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Berthelemey, 
the  Republican  ambassador,  which  was  concluded  at  Basle  by 
Baron  Hardenberg,  (April  5.)  Prussia  not  only  abandoned  the 
coalition ;  she  even  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the  North  of 
Germany,  according  to  a  line  of  demarcation  which  was  fixed 
h^  a  special  convention,  (May  17.)  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
CTassel  likewise  made  peace  at  Basle,  (Aug.  28th.) 

The  retreat  of  the  FWssians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scar- 
city which  prevailed  in  France  on  the  other,  had  retarded  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1795.  Field  Marshal  Bender  hav- 
ing reduced  Luxemburg,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  a 
plentiful  harvest  having  once  more  restored  abundance,'  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  commanded  by  Jourdan,  and 
that  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Pichegru,  passed  the  Rhine. 
The  former,  being  beat  at  Hochst  by  GkiHait,  (Oct  11,)  repas- 
sed that  river  in  disorder ;  and  Mayence,  then  under  siege,  was 
relieved.  Pichegru,  who  had  taken  Manheim,  (Sept.  22,)  re- 
treated in  like  manner,  and  General  Wurmser  retook  that  city. 
An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

In  Italy  the  French  were  expelled  from  Piedmont  and  the 
States  of  Genoa,  which  they  had  invaded ;  but  the  victory  which 
Scherer  gained  over  de  Vins  at  Lovano  (Nov.  23,)  was  a  pre- 
lude to  greater  advantages,  which  they  gained  in  course  of  next 
year. 

In  Spain,  Moncey  gained  the  battle  of  Orraea,  and  occupied 
Bilboa.  But  the  peace  which  the  Chevalier  Yriarte  signed  at 
Basle,  (JuJv  6,)  put  an  end  to  his  conquests.  The  Kingof  Spain 
ceded  to  the  Republic  his  mirt  of  tlM^  Island  of  St.  Domingo. 
Lord  Bridport  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  L'Orient,  (June  23, 
1795,)  w^ch  intended  to  oppose  the  debarkation  of  the  emi- 
mnts  at  Quiberon.  The  coalition,  which  the  Retirement  of 
Prussia  and  Spain  had  threatened  to  dissolve,  gained  fresh 
strength  by  several  new  alliances,  such  as  that  of  Vienna,  be- 
tween Austria  and  Great  Britain,  (May  20,)  and  the  Triple  Al- 
liance of  St.  Petersburg,  (Sept.  28.) 

The  campaign  of  1796,  was  glorious  fclr  the  French  arms  in 
Italy.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  there,  at  the  head  of  an  aimy 
^bstiliite  ftf  ev^  thing  eieq»t  oomage*    By  a  series  of  vk* 
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iorics  wUek  ht  gafaied  at  HonAenotte,  Deffo»  MiUeiimis  Ceva, 
•nd  Mondovi,  ofwr  the  Auitrian  Qeaeni  BeanlienXy  and  the 
Sardinian  General  Colli,  he  obliged  the  King  of  Sardinia  to 
aign  a  trvoe  at  Cheraaoo,  (April  1^,)  by  which  he  anneodeied 
up  duee  fartreaaea.  Bonaparte  paaaed  die  Po  at  Flacentia; 
granted  a  trace  on  very  diBadvanlageous  tenna  to  the  Duke  oif 
nima;  and  forced  the  paaaage  c?  the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  (May 
9.)  The  &te  of  Lombardy  waa  decided.  Cremona  aiid  Pix- 
lighitone  ooeaed  their  gates  to  the  oonqoeror,  (May  14,)  who 
aoon  made  nia  entry  into  Milan.  The  Dnke  of  Mo<iena  obtain- 
ed a  auapenaion  of  arms.  The  King  of  Sardinia  agreed toaign 
a  peaoe  at  Pkria,  by  which  he  surrendered  Savoy  and  the  dn* 
trict  of  Nice*  The  terror  of  the  French  arma  waa  ao  great, 
that  the  King  of  Naplea  promiaed  to  remain  neutral,  by  a  con- 
vention which  he  concluded  at  Breacia  (June  6.)  The  F^pe 
alao  obtained  neutrality,  hjr  the  armiatice  of  Bologna,  (June  88,) 
but  on  conditiona  exceedingly  aevere.  Though  the  war  had 
ceaaed  in  Tuacany,  a  body  of  French  troopa  occupied  Leghorn, 
(June  28,)  to  aeize  the  Sngliah  merchandise  in  tbait  port. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  waa  reaolved  to  make  erery  effort  to 
save  Mantua,'the  only  place  which  remained  to  them  in  Italy. 
At  the  head  of  50,000  uresh  troopa,  Wurmser  marched  from  the 
T3rrol,  broke  the  French  lines  on  the  Adige,  (July  31,)  «ad  com* 
polled  Bonaparte  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  The  l^ter 
Ueneral  encountered  the  Austrians,  and  beat  them  at  Caatig- 
lione ;  without  howeyer,  being  aUe  to  raevent  Wurmaer  from 
throwing  freah  auppliea  into  Mantua.  Thia  place  was  inveated 
a  aecond  time ;  and  a  second  time  the  Austrian  anny  mardied 
to  its  relief.  While  Bonaparte  was  engajgped  with  Uavidoyitch 
at  Royeredo,  (Sept.  4,)  and  Massena  pushing  on  as  iar  as  Trent, 
Wurmser  inarched  in  all  haste  towards  Mantua.  Bonaparte 
suddenly  directed  his  course  against  him,  yanquished  him  in 
several  battlea,  and  compelled  him  to  throw  himaelf,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army  into  the  fortress  (Sept.  16.)  After  thia 
event,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
signed  a  definitive  peace  at  Paris ;  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
concluded  a  treaty,  (Oct.  9,)  by  which  it  retained  at  least  the 
appearance  of  independence.  Austria  tried  a  third  time  to 
letteve  Mantua.  Two  armies  under  the  command  of  Alvinzi 
and  Davidovitch  nuurched,  the  cme  from  Friuli,  and  the  other 
from  the  Tyrol.  The  former  waa  encountered  by  Bonaparte, 
who  defeated  them  in  a  sanguinary  action  at  Aioote,  (Nov.  17.) 
Immediatdy  he  diiecled  hia  march  againat  the  othw,  and  beat 
them  at  BivoU,  (Nov.  21.) 

While  mattecs  were  thus  {taaaing  in  Iialyt  the  amy  of  the 
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flamlire  Mid  Meuse,  commaiided  by  Joordan,  liad  several 
gtigements  with  the  Aithduke^harles,  brother  of  the  Emperer, 
on  the  Sieg  and  the  Lahn.  Moreaa,  at  the  head  of  the  armjof 
die  Shine  and  Moselle,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Strasiwif  ,  and  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  army  which  Wunnser  had  com* 
nanded  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  he  concluded  traces 
with  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the 
Circle  of  Swabia,  who  supplied  him  with  money  and  ptovisionst 
(July,)  and  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  the  Elector  of  which  was  also 
obliged  to  submit  to  very  rigorous  conditions,  (Sept.  7,)  to  obtain 
a  suspcsision  of  arms.  Jourdan,  on  his  side,  havmg  also  passed 
the  Khine,  marched  through  Fninconia,  as  lar  as  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  The  Archduke-Charles,  who,  since  the  departure  of 
Wurmser  for  Italy,  had  been  at  the  head  of  aU  the  Austrian 
armies  in  Germany,  retired  before  so  great  a  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  drew  near  to  the  Quarter  whence  be  eiqpected  die  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements.  He  immediately  fell  on  die  undis* 
ciplined  army  of  Jourdan,  defeated  them  at  Ambertt,(Aug.  24,) 
and  Wuftsburg,  (Sept.  3 ;)  and  put  them  so  conxjf&tehr  to  the 
rout,  duit  they  were  obliged  to  repass  the  RUne  (Sept  19.)  This 
disaster  compelled  Moreau  to  make  his  retreat ;  in  e&cting 
which,  he  displayed  the  talents  of  a  great  generaL  After  a 
number  of  engagements,  in  which  he  was  more  frequentlv  the 
conqueror  than  conquered,  he  brought  back  his  army  to  lumin* 
gen,  (Oct.  S6,)  where  they  passed  the  Rhine.  That  fortress  and 
Eehl  were  the  only  points  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  which 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French. 

The  Cabinet  of  London,  finding  that  Spain  had  declared  war 
against  her  (Aug.  19,)  according  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Ddefonso 
\ri)ich  allied  her  strictly  with  Ftance ;  and  moreover,  seeing 
Ireland  threatened  with  an  invasion,  ordered  the  British  troops 
to  evacuate  the  island  of  Corsica,  (Oct.  21,)  of  which  the  French 
took  possession.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  Lille  to  negu* 
tiate  a  peace  (Oct.  24,)  which  he  was  not  able  to  obtain,  because 
the  conditions  were  not  agreeable  to  the  three  Directors  who 
formed  the  majority.  The  attempts  which  the  French  made  to 
land  in  Ireland  (Dec.  22,)  under  Admiral  Moraid  de  Oalles,  and 
General  Hoche,  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  1797,  the  Austrians  made  a  fourth  attempt  to  save  Han* 
tua.  Alvinzi  arrived  with  80,000  men ;  but  af^ur  seveial  bloody 
engagements,  this  army  was  diroersed,  and  old  Wurmser  was 
compelled  to  surrend^  IbuMa  by  capitulation  (Feb.  2.)  Bo* 
naparte,  who  had  hnken  his  trtice  widi  the  Pope,  invaded  the 
Ecclesiastical  States ;  but  being  menaced  in  the  rear  by  a  new 
^ ------  i^nay,  he  again  made  peace  with  bis  Holiness  ai  Te* 
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leiitino  (Feb.  M.)    Hie  Pope,  bestdee  renounciiig  kvipiaii  and 
the  Venaissin,  ceded  also  Fenara,  Bologna  and  Romagm.  The 
new  Austrian  aimy  in  Italy  was  commanded  by  the  Aichdnke- 
Charles ;  but  not  bsmg  able  to  cope  with  that  of  Bonapaite  in 
pitched  battle,  the  Archduke  retired  through  the  Tyrol  and  Caiin* 
thia  into  Stiria,  where  he  was  followed  by  the  French  General 
This  precipitate  march  threw  the  French  army  into  a  situation 
highly  perilous ;  since,  besides  the  want  of  proTisions,  they  were 
menaced  in  the  rear  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
arms  of  the  Venetian  Kepublic.     Bonaparte  then  offered  peace, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  signed  at 
Leoben  (April  18,  1797,)  the  same  day  that  Hoche  paraed  the 
Rhine  at  Neuwied ;  and  two  days  after  Moreau  had  passed  that 
Hirer  at  Strasburg. 

The  preliminaries  at  Leoben  were  honourable  for  Austria. 
She  renounced,  it  is  true,  Belgium  and  all  her  possessions  in 
Italy,  as  far  as  the  Offlio  ;  but  she  was  indemnified  by  a  con- 
sideraUe  part  of  the  Venetian  territory,  as  well  as  by  Istria  and 
Dalmatia;  for  which  the  Republic  were  to  receive  Bologna, 
Ferrara  and  Romagna ;  Peschiera  and  Mantua  were  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  Emperor.  France  recognised  the  principle,  that 
the  integrality  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  padfica- 
tion  with  the  Germanic  Body.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Leoben,  Bonaparte,  without  having  received  orders,  overturned 
the  Venetian  Republic,  and  caused  his  troons  to  occupy  that 
city  (May  16«)  He  united  the  provinces  of  liombardy  which 
Austria  had  ceded,  into  a  Republic,  on  die  model  of  that  of 
France  (June  29 ;)  and  this  new  State  was  called  the  Cisalpine 
EepuhUc.  He  obliged  the  Genoese  to  change  their  government, 
and  to  constitute  themselves  into  the  Ugurian  BepubUc  (June  6.) 

The  negotiations  for  a  definitive  peace  were  long  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  Bonaparte  regretted  having  promised  the 
restitution  of  Mantua ;  and  the  three  Jacobin  members  of  the 
Directory,  who  were  displeased  with  the  terms  on  which  the 
peace  with  Germany  was  to  be  founded,  began  to  intrigue  for 
the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  with  this  view, 
to  protract  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  until  the  Revolution  of 
the  18th  Fructidor  should  gain  their  party  the  assendancy.  The 
nepnotiations  with  Lord  Malmesbury  were  immediately  broken 
oflu  and  Bonaparte  threatened  to  resume  hostilities,  unless 
Austria  would  accept  the  conditions  dictated  l^  d^e  New  Di- 
rectory. Peace  was  at*  length  concluded  at  Campo  Formio  near 
Uditta,  (Oct.  17,)  by  Bu<maparte,  and  Count  Lcmis  de  Cdbenzl. 
The  two  parties  divided  between  them,  it  is  said*  the  whole  ter- 
ciiory  of  the  KopaUic  of  Venice ;  so  that  the  Adige  should  te 


tbe  fiotttm  <m  the  CeBtinent  of  Italr,  wkile  the  Venetiaii  Is- 
lands, on  the  coast  of  Albania  and  Turkey,  should  belong  to 
France.  Austrian  Lombardy,  with  Peschieia  and  Mantua,  the 
Modenois,  and  the  Venetian  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Adige, 
and  the  three  Legatines  of  Boloffna,  Ferrara,  and  Bomagna, 
were  to  fonn  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  A  Congress  for  a  treaty 
of  p^ce  with  the  Empire  was  to  be  opened  at  Bastadt.  By 
certain  secret  articles,  the  Emperor  consented  eventually  to  the 
perpetual  and  complete  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine ; 
and  stipulated  for  himself  the  possession  of  Salzburg,  in  case  of 
a  partial  cession ;  and  greater  advantages,  provided  the  whole 
left  bank  of  the  Bhine  were  abandoned  to  France.  The  States 
of  Grermany,  who  might  sufier  lossby  the  partial  or  total  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  were  to  receive  indemnification 
in  Germany,  as  was  expressed  in  the  treaty.  A  compensation 
was  to  be  aJlowed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  this  was  not 
to  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavian  Bepublic, 
nor  in  that  of  the  Austrian  possessions.  Prussia  was  to  pre- 
serve her  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  ;  but  she  was 
to  claim  no  new  acquisitions  in  Grermany. 

The  Directory  were  not  equally  satisfied  with  all  the  articles 
of  this  treaty ;  out  they  durst  not  disavow  the  negotiator,  who 
had  assisted  in  accomplishing  the  Bevolution  of  the  18th  Fruc* 
tidoT.  The  French  government  were  displeased  with  the  in- 
crease of  power  granted  to  Austria,  and  especially  with  the 
dismemberment  of  Bavaria,  which  Bewbel,wno  piqued  himself 
on  his  political  abilities,  regarded  with  reason  as  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  France.  Moreover,  the  articles  relative  to  rrussia 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Con- 
vention of  Berlin,  (1794,)  which  was  the  basis  of  the  existing 
unanimity  between  Prussia  and  France.  By  that  Convention 
the  Bishopric  of  Munster  was  made  over  to  the  King,  by  way  of 
reimbursement  for  his  possessions  beyond  the  Bhine ;  while  the 
House  of  Orange  was  to  have  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg.  These 
circumstances  obliged  the  Directory  to  conceal  from  the  Court  of 
Berlin  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;  and 
this  constraint  greatly  embarrasied  them,  by  the  mistrust  which 
it  excited  on  the  part  of  Prussia. 

General  Bonaparte,  with  Trielhard  and  Bonnier,  members 
of  the  Convention,  were  appointed  to  negotiate  at  Bastadt  vrith 
the  deputation  of  the  Empire.'  Bonaparte  made  only  a  short  stay 
there,  to  sign  a  secret  convention  with  Count  Louis  de  Cobenzl, 
<Dec.  1 ;)  according  to  which  Mayence  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
troMM  of  the  Prer^  Bepublic,  m  ftilfiknent  of  what  had  been 
teaolved  on  at  Campo  Formio.    The  object  which  the  FreticU 


negmwiow  pnoposed,  was  to  oInmii  the  emfae  tcwiai  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  free  from  all  charges ;  and  to  obtain  it 
without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it  at  the  pnce  which  Boaa- 
parte  had  promised  to  Austria.    The  means  for  attaining  the  * 
object  were,  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  dota- 
tion, and  the  agreement  of  Prussia,  and  men  to  prevail  wiik 
the  latter  to  object  to  the  dismemberment  of  Bavaria — a  measoie 
which  would  compel  France  to  reveal  the  secret  negotiatioDs 
at  Campo  Formio.     The  first  proposition  on  which  these  min- 
isters demanded  the  cession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  became  the  subject  of  a  tedious  negotiation,  altematelv 
promoted  and  thwarted  by  a  thousand  intrigues.     At  length 
the  deputation  admitted  it  (March  17d8,)  but  under  restrictions 
which  the  ministers  were  determined  to  reject.     The  latter  then 
proposed  as  a  second  basis,  the  idenmification  of  the  princes  in 
possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  which  was  adopted 
without  much  difiiculty  ^March  15.)     The  third  demand  re- 
ferred to  the  manner  of  carrying  the  fundamental  articles  into 
execution.     On  this  ground  the  French  advanced  a  multitude 
of  pretensions,  each  more  unjust  and  more  ridiculous  than  the 
other. 

Until  then  the  negotiations,  in  all  probability,  were  serious 
on  the  part  of  Austria  and  France ;  as  the  former,  supported  by 
Russia,  hoped  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Prussia  to  the  dismem* 
berment  of  Bavaria ;  while  France,  on  her  side,  vainly  antici- 
pated a  strict  alliance  with  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  which  would 
have  enabled  the  Directory  to  have  dictated  its  own  conditions 
of  peace.  But,  .towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  war  had  be* 
come  inevitable,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  aggressions 
which  the  Executive  Directory  had  committed  in  different  coun- 
tries. To  them  war  had  become  necessary  to  occupy  their  ar- 
mies. The  continuation  of  the  Congress  at  Rastadt,  therefore, 
served  merely  to  gain  time  to  prepare  for  hostilities.  If  the 
Court  of  Vienna  had  flattered  themselves,  that  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  would  form  an  independent  State,they  were  undeceived 
bv  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  which  that  Republic  was 
obliged  to  accept,  in  spite  of  the  determined  refusal  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  treaty  of  subjection,  by 
which,  among  other  articles,  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should 
always  be  26,000  French  troops  in  the  Cisalpine  States,  for  the 
support  of  which  they  should  pay  eighteen  millions  per  annum. 

A  tumult  having  hacmened  at  Rome,  in  which  one  of  the 
French  «enerab  was  laUed,  the  Directory  made  this  a  pretext 
for  mnMCng  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  General  Berthier  pro* 
claimed  the  Roman  Republic  (Feb.  15»  1796;)  and  Pope  Iiuf 
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The  Durectory^  from  no  just  motive,  ezcked  a  revolntioii  in 
Switaerkod ;  and  under  pretence  of  being  invited  hy  (hm  of  the 
partiee»  they  sent  troops  into  that  country  (Jan.  26 ;)  overturned 
the  existing  order  of  tnings ;  and  under  the  title  of  the  Hdvetie 
Bepublicy  they  established  a  government  entirely  subfect  on 
their  authority  (April  11.)  A  piece  of  imnrudence,  committed 
by  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  the  cause  of  a  popular 
commotion  there ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  quitted  his  situa- 
tion. This  event  made  a  great  noise.  It  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
fereqpes  which  took  place  at  Seltz  in  Alsace  (April  13,)  betvreen 
the  Ex-Director  Francois  and  Count  De  Cobenzl ;  in  which 
France  and  Austria  tried,  for  the  last  time,  if  it  were  possible  to 
come  to  a  proper  understanding  r^;arding  Uieir  mutual  interests. 
These  conferences  had  no  other  e^ct  than  to  convince  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  that  they  must  turn  the  current  of  their  politics  into 
a  new  cfaauneL 

A  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Breueix,  sailed  from 
Toulon  (May  19,)  vnth  Greneral  Bonaparte  and  40,000  men. 
When  they  arrived  off  Malta,  Bonaparte  got  possession  of  that 
island  by  means  of  a  capitulation,  signed  in  name  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  (June  12,)  by  some  of  the  knights  who  had  disclaimed 
all  submission  to  .the  Grand  Master  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
States.  From  Malta  the  French  fleet  sailed  with  a  mir  wind 
for  Egypt,  and  landed  at  Alexandria  (July  2,)  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  that  country ;  although  France  was  then  at  peace 
widi  the  Porte.  The  English  fleet,  however,  under  Admiral 
Nelson,  which  had  |;one  in  quest  of  the  French,  joined  them  oft 
Alexandria,  and  defeated  them  in  an  action  which  was  fought  in 
the  bay  of  Aboukir  (Aug.  1,)  and  which  lasted  thirty-six  hours. 

Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  King  of  Sardinia,  insulted  in  every 
kind  of  way  by  the  French  generals,  and  by  his  neighbours  the 
Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics,  resolved  to  shelter  himself 
from  these  annoyances  under  the  protection  of  the  Directory^ 
He  had  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Fmnce  fApril  5,  1797  ;)  but  the  latter  having  demanded  a  new 
pled^  of  his  friendship,  he  concluded  a  convention  at  Milan,  by . 
which  the  French  government  granted  him  their  protection ;  on 
condition  that  he  would  surrender  to  them  the  citadel  of  his  capital. 

The  events  which  we  have  now  detailed  gave  rise  to  a  second 
coalition  against  France,  which  was  entered  into  by  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria,  the  Porte,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  two  first 
of  these  powers  promised  to  support  the  rest ;  Britain  furnishing 
supplies,  and  Russia  auxiliary  troops.  Before  taking  up  Arms, 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  attempted  to  conciliate  that  of  BerliI^ 


NegotktiiNis  were  aoeofdiiigly  entered  into  al  Beiliii,tlfint]be 
tween  tbe  two  powen  alone,  and  afterwards  under  theiae&kion 
of  the  Emperor  Paal  of  Hiueia.  Bat  in  order  to  obtain  amntttti 
co^meration,  it  waa  neceaaarr  to  begin  by  eatabliabing  amtaal 
confidence.  This  was  impoeaiDle,  as  eadi  of  the*  Cabinets  bad  its 
own  aeciet,  which  it  would  not  oommunieate  to  the  other.  Prus- 
sia had  her  own  treaty  of  die  Ist  of  Aujniat  1796;  and  Aus^ia 
her  secret  articles  of  Campo  Fonnio.     The  circomstance  which 
determined  the  Emperor  Paul  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  sgainst 
France,  was  the  indignation  which  he  felt  at  the  spoUatioa  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection, 
and  afterwards  accepted  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order. 

Th|js  coalition  was  f<mned  by  treaties  of  alliance  between  the 
sereraL  parties  respectively.  Russia  agreed  to  send  an  aimy  of 
60,000  men,  under  Suwarow,  to  the  Danube,  and  to  furnish  las- 
sie with  45,000,  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain. 

Alter  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory of  the  French  Republic  had  to  struggle  against  the  gene- 
ral discontent,  as  well  as  against  the  disordered  state  of  the 
finances,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobins,  whose  influence  they 
had  imprudently  augmented,  hoping,  by  their  means,  to  annihi- 
late the  par^f  of  the  opposition.  That  faction  would  infiillibly 
have  eSectei  a  counter-revolution  in  France,  fiad  net  the  Direc- 
toiT,  by  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  aimulled  the  electi(ms  of 
17v6.  The  want  of  funds,  which  was  always  growing  worse, 
had  retarded  the  renewal  of  the  war ;  but  when  it  broke  out,  the 
Directory  adopted  a  measure  which  we  ought  not  to  pass  m  si- 
lence, as  it  has  exercised  a  lasting  influence  on  idl  the  Stales  of 
Europe,  who  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example.  We  allude  to 
the  law  which  introduced  the  military  conscription  (Sept.  5, 1798,) 
and  which  was  the  work  of  General  Jourdan. 

The  Coalition  was  not  yet  consolidated,  and  Austria  had  not 
ijet  finished  her  preparations  for  war,  when  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  instigated  by  a  party  who  wished  to  urge  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  to  greater  despatch,  commenced  hostilities,  by  expelling 
the  French  from  Rome  (Nov.  24.)  That  enterprise  failed  of 
success.  The  Neapolitan  troops,  who  were  commanded  by  & 
foreigner.  General  Baron  de  luck,  showed  neither  discipline 
nor  courajje.  Afler  this  first  repulse,  the  King  took  shelter  in 
Sicily.  His  cajntal  became  a  prey  to  the  most  ^riitful  anarchy^ 
Mack,  to  save  his  life,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The  Lazzaroni 
defended  Naplea  against  the  French  army,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  battle  of  three  days,  that  Championnet,  who  was  at  their 
head,  suceeeded  in  getliag  possession  of  the  city;  after  which  bfs 
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OToehinied  the  PtarOin^mmn^SqnMie  (Jan.  85.)  Genenl  Jon* 
bert  took  possession  <tf  Turia ;  and  when  the  new  campaign 
opened,  the  whole  of  Italy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  Executive  Directory  made  these  hostile  preparationB  of 
the  Xin^  of  the  Two  Sicilies  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
the  King  of  Sardinia  (Dec.  6, 1796,)  who  was  in  alliance  with 
France.  General  Joubert  having  already  advanced  into  Pied- 
mont, Charles  Emanuel  IV.  signed  an  act,  drawn  up  by  General 
Clauzel,  by  which  he  renounced  the  exercise  of  all  power,  and 
commanded  his  subjects  to  obey  the  provisional  government 
which  the  French  were  about  to  establish.  He  afterwards  re- 
tired into  Sardinia,  where  he  protested  against  the  violence  which 
he  had  experienced. 

The  Congress  of  Rastadt  had  continued  their  sittings.  On 
the  6th  December  1798,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  gave  in 
their  idtimatum  on  the  third  proposition  relative  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  two  mndamental  articles  agreed  to ; 
with  a  threat  to  quit  Rastadt  unless  it  was  accepted  within  six 
days.  The  majority  of  the  deputation,  who  were  not  initiated 
into  the  secrets  of  great  cabinets,  and  who  were  importuned  by 
a  crowd  of  princes,  nobles,  and  deputies  under  the  influence 
either  of  interest  or  terror,  accepted  this  ultimatum;  against 
which  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover  voted.  The  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Empire  ratified  it ;  probably  because  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  who  were  on  the  point  of  abrogating  every  thing  that 
had  passed  at  Rastadt,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  on  that  subject.  This  finished  the  operations  of 
the  Congress.  From  that  moment,  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
did  nothing  but  complain  of  the  march  of  the  Russian  troops, 
who  in  efiect  had  penetrated  into  Galicia,  and  were  approaching 
the  Danube.  The  deputation,  whose  distinctive  character  was 
pusillanimity,  confirmed  these  complaints  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  (Jan.  4,  1799,)  who,  however,  eluded  giving  any  posi- 
tive answer,  until  the  whole  of  his  measures  were  organized. 
A  French  army,  commanded  by  Jourdan,  passed  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Strasburg  and  Basle.  The  Congress,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  sit  until  the  7th  April,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  Count 
Mettemich,  who  annulled  all  its  decisions. 

The  28th  of  April  was  a  day  memoraUe  in  the  annaxs  oi 
modem  history.  Some  of  the  Austrian  Hussars,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league  of  Rastadt,  assassinated  the  French  ministers 
Bonnier,  Debry,  and  Roberjot,  who  were  on  their  return  to  Paris. 
That  deed  was  not  authorixed  by  the  Executive  Directory,  al» 
though  it  was  attributed  to  them  because  they  had  artfully  turned 
it  to  their  advantage,  by  exciting  the  public  mind  which  had 
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already  declared  itself  against  the  war ;  neither  was  it  aiidior 
ized  by  any  cabinet,  or  commander  of  the  aimy.  Its  real  au- 
thor has  never  been  officially  made  known. 

The  French  Republic  had  already  declared  war  Againai  the 
Emperor  and  the  Grand  Doke  of  Tuscany  (March  12, 1799,) 
without  any  apparent  motive.     But,  before  this  declaration  was 
made,  the  campaign  had  already  opened  in  Switzerland,  where 
General  Massenahad  dislodged  the  Austrians  from  the  country 
of  the  Grisons,  which  they  had  occupied  in  consequence  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Republicans,  concluded  at  Coire  (Oct  7, 1796.) 
The  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  main  Austrian  army, 
acquitted  himself  gloriously.     He  defeated  Jourdan  in  several 
pitched  battles  at  PuUendorf  and  Stockach  (March  20,  25,)  and 
compelled  the  army  of  the  Danube,  as  it  was  called,  to  repass 
the  Rhine.     The  remains  of  Jourdan's  army  were  then  united 
to  that  of  Massena. 

In  Italy,  while  General  Macdonald,  who  had  succeeded  Cham- 
pionnet  in  the  command,  was  covering  Rome  and  Naples,  Gen- 
eral Gauthier  occupied  Florence.     Sherer,  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  was  defeated  by  Kray  at  Legnago  (March  25,) 
Roco  (30,)  and  Verona  (April  5.)     it  was  at  this  time  that  Su- 
warow  arrived  in  Italy  with  the  Russians,  and  took  the  chief 
command  of  the  combined  army.     Moreau,  who  with  a  noble 
resignation  had  taken  on  himself  the  interim  coirunand  of  the 
French  army  in  its  present  discouraging  circumstances,  was  de- 
feated at  Cassano  (April  27,)  and  retired  to  Alessandria.  It  was 
of  great  importance  for  Suwarow  to  prevent  Macdonald,  who 
had  arrived  at  Naples,  from  joining  Moreau.      But  the  two 
French  generals  manoeuvred  so  dexterously,  that  this  junction 
took  place ;  although  Macdonald  had  been  attacked  by  Suwa- 
row near  the  Trebia  (June  17,)  where  he  sustained  a  considera- 
ble loss.     The  whole  of  Lombardy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies.     Mantua  likewise  capitulated.     Joubert,  who  had  been 
appointed  General  of  the  army  of  Italy,  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  he  offered  battle  to  Suwarow  near  Novi  (Aug.  15 ;)  but 
he  was  slain  near  the  commencement  of  the  action.     Moreau, 
who  had  continued  with  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  could  not  pre- 
irent  the  general  rout.     Championnet,  who  succeeded  Joubert, 
was  not  more  fortunate.     Coni,  the  last  place  in  their  possessiODt 
liavlng  been  taken  (Dec.  3,)  the  French  retired  within  the  Ap- 
penines. 

The  Archduke  Charles  having  marched  into  Switzerland, 
Massena  took  up  a  stronfi^  position  on  the  Aar  and  the  Reuss. 
The  hopes  which  they  had  entertained  of  bringing  over  Fni^^ 
to  the  coalition  having  entirely  failed,  it  was  agreed  between 
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Great  Britaia  and  Ruada  (June  29,)  that  the  army  of  45,000 
men  which  the  latter  had  eventually  promised  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  King  of  Prussia  if  he  became  a  party  in  the  war, 
should  henceforth  be  employed  against  France  in  Switzerland. 
Accordingly  these  troops,  who  were  /commanded  by  Prince  Kor- 
sakoff, having  arrived  on  the  Limmat,  the  Archduke  joined  to 
them  30,000  Austrians ;  while  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  he 
marched  towards  tibe  Rhine,  where  a  new  French  army  had 
occupied  Heidelberg  and  Manheim.  The  Archduke  compelled 
them  to  repass  the  river,  and  took  Manheim  by  assault  (Sept  18.) 

After  the  battle  of  Novi,  Suwarow  quitted  Italy  with  the 
Russians  whose  number  was  now  reduced  to  24,000  men,  to 
march  on  tibe  Limmat,  and  take  the  command  of  the  allied  army 
in  Switzerland.  Massena,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  this 
junction,  attacked  Korsakoff,  and  defeated  him  near  Zurich  (Sept. 
24 ;)  which  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Switzerland.  Suwarow, 
whose  inarch  across  the  Alps  had  now  become  very  dangerous, 
accomplished  it  nevertheless  with  boldness  and  celerity;  and 
although  he  had  to  encounter  Lecc  orbe  who  wished  to  intercept 
him,  and  afterwards  Massena  who  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he 
cro»ed  the  small  cantons  of  the  Grisons,  and  effected  a  union 
with  the  remains  of  Korsakoff's  army. 

The  Roman  and  Parthenopean  Republics  had  fallen  to  pieces 
after  the  departure  of  Macdonald.  Ancona,  where  he  had  left 
a  body  of  troops,  did  not  surrender  until  the  29th  of  November. 
The  combined  fleets  of  the  Turks  and  Russians,  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1798,  had  taken  possession  of  the  French  islands 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetians.  Gorfti  held  out  till 
the  1st  of  March  1799.  The  Archduke  Charles  having  advanced 
on  Switzerland  after  the  defeat  of  Korsakoff,  Lecourbe,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Alsace,  passed  the 
Rhine ;  but  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  return  to  the  left 
bank  of  that  river. 

In  virtue  of  a  convention  which  was  concluded  at  St.  Peters- 
burg (June  22,)  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  addition  to  tibe  105,000 
men  which  he  had  already  despatched,  engaged  to  fiimish  17,500 
more.  These  with  12,000  English,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  attempted  to  make  a  descent  on  Holland,  and 
landed  at  Helder.  This  expedition  proved  a  total  fidlure.  The 
Puke  of  York,  after  having  been  worsted  in  several  engage- 
ments with  General  Brune,  evacuated  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  capitulation  signed  at  Alkmaar  (Oct.  18, 1799.) 
These  disasters  were  but  feebly  compensated  by  the  taking  of 
Surinam  (Aug.  16,)  the  last  of  the  l)utch  colonies  which  tdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  English* 
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While  these  erente  were  transacting  in  Europe,  Bonaparte 
had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Egypt ;  bat  he  was  less  sac- 
cessful  in  the  expedition  which  he  undertook  against  Syria. 
Being  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Acre  (Maf  19,)  after  sus- 
taining considerable  losses,  he  returned  to  Egypi  with  the  feeble 
remains  of  his  army.     Shortly  afler  (July  15,)  a  Turkish  fleet 
appeared  off  Aboukir,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  who  took 
possession  of  that  fort.     Bonaparte  directed  his  inarch  against 
them,  beat  them,  and  almost  totally  annihilated  them  (July  25',) 
but  being  displeased  at  the  Directory,  who  had  left  him  without 
support^  and  naving  heard  of  their  disorganization,  he  resolred 
to  return  to  Europe.     He  embarked  secretly  (Aug.  23,)  and 
landed  at  Prejus  on  the  coast  of  Provence  (Oct.  9,  1799.) 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  France  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
violent  conunotion.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  become 
more  and  more  Jacobinical,  in  consequence  of  new  elections. 
Sieyes,  Gohier,  Roger  Duces,  and  Moulins,  with  Barras,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ancients,  formed  the  government.  The  revolutionary 
measures  which  were  adopted  by  the  Council,  seemed  a  pre- 
lude to  the  return  of  Terror.  Such  was  the  law  which  author- 
ized the  Directory  to  take  hostages  among  the  relations  of  the 
emigrants  (July  12 ;)  and  the  loan  of  a  hundred  millions,  which 
was  decreed  (Aug.  6.) 

In  the  west,  the  Chouans  had  organized  a  new  insurrection 
under  the  conduct  of  George  Cadoudal  and  the  Counts  de  Pret- 
ty, D'Autichamp,  and  de  Bourmont.     Disturbances  had  broken 
out  in  other  provinces ;  the  government  had  fallen  into  contempt ; 
a  general  restlessness  had  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
Barras  and  Sieyes  were  perfectly  conscious  that  this  state  of 
things  could  not  continue.     Each  of  them,  separately,  had  con- 
trived the  plan  of  a  new  revolution  ;  and  each  of  them  endeav- 
oured to  make  a  partisan  of  General  Bonaparte,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  Paris,  and  on  whom  the  hopes  of  France  seemea  at 
that  time  to  depend.     The  General  deceived  Barras,  and  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  Sieyes  and  the  more  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Ancients.     On  the  18th  briimaire  (Nov. 
9,  1799,)  the  Council  nominated  Bonaparte  commandant  of  the 
troops ;  abolished  the  Directory ;  and  ordered  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  be  transferred  to  St.  Cloud.     The  meeting  which 
took  place  next  day  was  a  scene  of  great  turbulence.     Bonaparte 
ineffectually  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  when  the  firmness  of  his  brother  Lucien  and  the  sjtet^ 
adiers  of  the  s^ard  alone  secured  his  safe^?^.     The  Councu  was 
dissolved,  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  Three  abolished  (Nov. 
11.)    A  provisional  government  was  established,  consisting  of 
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Sieyes,  Roger  Duces,  and  Bonaparte.  A  legielatiTe  commission 
of  twenty-five  members  were  charged  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a 
new  constitution. 

The  new  constitution  was  announced  on  the  22d  of  Frimaire, 
of  the  year  Eight  (13th  Dec.  1799.)  .  The  republican  forms  were 
preserved ;  and  the  goyemment,  in  appearance,  was  intrusted  to 
a  Council  of  three  persons,  appointed  for  tenyears,and  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Consuls,  viz.  Bonaparte,  Uamfaaceres,  and  Le 
Bran ;  but  in  redity  to  the  first  only,  on  whom  they  conferred  a 
power  truly  monarchical.  The  other  constituted  bodies  were  a 
Conservative  Senate,  contrived  by  Sieves,  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  public  liberties^  a  Tribunal  of  one  hundred  members,  whose 
business  it  was  to  discuss  such  forms  of  law  as  the  government 
laid  before  them ;  and  a  Legislative  Body  of  three  hundred 
members,  who  gave  their  vote  wit}iout  any  previous  debate. 
Bonaparte  seized  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm  hand.  He 
abrogated  several  of  the  revolutionary  laws,  amalgamated  its 
diflferent  parts  into  a  system,  and  by  degrees  organized  the  most 
complete  despotism.  He  consolidated  his  power  by  quashing 
the  insurrection  in  the  West  By  his  orders,  Generals  Brune 
and  Hedouville  concluded  a  peace  (Jan.  18,  1800,)  first  with  the 
Vendeans  at  Montfau^on,  and  aflerwards  with  the  Chouans.  He 
^ve  a  most  striking  example  of  perfidy,  by  causing  the  brave 
Frotte  to  be  shot  a  few  days  after.  But  he  conciliated  the  af- 
fection of  his  mbjecU  by  the  restoration  of  religion,  which  he 
established  by  means  of  a  Concordat  with  the  Court  of  Rome, 
(July  15,  1801.) 

Bonaparte  was  no  sooner  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  he  proposed  to  make  peace  with  England,  by  means 
oi  a  letter  (Dec.  26,  1799,)  not  written,  according  to  etiquette,  by 
one  of  his  ministers  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, but  in  his  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  King  George  III., 
whom  he  complimented  for  his  patriotic  virtues.  He  stated  the 
necessity  for  peace ;  and  trusted,  that  two  nations  so  enlightened 
as  France  and  Great  Britain,  would  no  longer  be  actuated  by 
false  ideas  of  glory  and  greatness.  This  step,  made  in  so  un- 
usual a  form,  could  not  possibly  have  a  successful  result,  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Pitt  was  determined  to  employ  all  the  resources  of 
England  to  overthrow  the  revolutionary  aespotism  which  the 
First  Consul  was  endeavouring  to  establish  in  France.  That 
great  statesman  endeavoured,  by  the  treaties  of  subsidy  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  to  repair  the  loss  which  jthe  coalition 
had  just  suffered  by  the  retirement  of  Paul  I.,  who  being  movti* 
fied  with  the  bad  success  of  the  Russian  arms,  which  he  ascribed 
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Id  the  allies  thcMMlna^^luid  wcdbd  hia  troops  at  die  begimmiff 
of  the  yeer  1800. 

Goneial  Melas,  who  commanded  the  AuatiiaDa  in  Itaiyi  open- 
ed  the  campaign  of  1800  in  the  moot  splendid  manner,    hicoa- 
sequence  of  the  victory  which  he  gained  over  MassenaatYolth 
(April  lOy)  the  latter  was  oUiged  to  throw  himself  into  Geaoa, 
where  he  sustained  a  siege  c^  six  weeks  with  great  coorage. 
Melas  mAde  himself  master  of  Nice  (May  11,)  and  Soadiet 
passed  the  Var  on  his  march  to  Provence.  But,  in  a  short  tiiD€t 
Donaparte,  at  the  head  of  a  new  army  which  collected  at  Dikm, 
aassed  the  Alps,  and  took  possession  of  Milan  (June  2 ;)  while 
melas  was  not  yet  aware  that  his  anny  was  in  existence.    For- 
tunately for  the  latter,  Massenawas  oUiged  to  surroider  Genes 
at  that  very  time,  (June  5,)  which  placed  the  corps  of  General 
Ott  at  his  disposal.    He  had  found  it  difficult,  with  his  small 

farrison,  to  preserve  order  among  the  inhalMtants,  of  whom 
5,000  are  said  to  have  perished  hy  fiunine  or  disease  during 
the  blockade.  General  Ott  was  defeated  hy  Berthier  at  Monte- 
bello  (June  9.)  Melas  himself  engaged  (general  Bonaparte  at 
Marenffo  (June  14.)  Victory  was  already  within  his  grasp, 
when  Uie  arrival  of  the  brave  Desaix  with  his  division,  disap- 
pointed him  of  the  triumph.  The  defeat  had  a  most-discourag* 
mg  effect  on  Greneral  Melas,  and  coet  Austria  the  whole  of 
Lombardy.  A  truce  which  was  concluded  at  Alessandria  (June 
16,)  put  nonaparte  in  possession  of  that  town ;  as  well  as  of 
Tortona,  Tunn,  Placentia,  Coni,  Genoa,  &c  The  Austrians 
retired  beyond  the  Mincio. 

Moreau,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  had  passed  the  Rhine 
(April  25,)  and  defeated  Kray  in  several  engagements.  The 
Austrians  then  retired  within  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Moreau 
had  already  made  himself  master  of  Munich,  when  he  received 
the  news  of  tha  trace  at  Alessandria.  He  then  concluded  an 
armistice  at  Parsdorf  (July  15.)  The  Count  St  Julien,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  Bmperor  Francis  11.  to  Paris,  having 
signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace  without  sufficient  authority, 
the  Court  of  Vienna  refused  to  ratify  them,  as  they  had  engaged 
not  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  England.  Hostilities 
were  to  reconmience  in  Grermany  in  the  month  of  September ; 
but  the  Archduke  John,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  army  in 
Bavaria,  having  requested  that  the  armistice  should  be  proloMsd, 
General  Moreau  consented,  on  condition  that  Philipsburg,  Ubn, 
and  Ingolstadt,  should  be  given  up  to  him«  This  arrangement 
was  signed  at  Hohenlinden  (Sept.  90,)  and  France  immediately 
draoltthed  the  fortificaUons  of  these  two  places.  Hostihtiss 
hanng  recommenced  about  the  end  of  November,  GeoMal  Mo- 
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II  ddttted  tbe  amy  of  the  Archduke  JcAiiy  at  the  memoraUe 
battle  of  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3 ;)  after  which  he  marched  in  all 
haate  on  Vienna.  Avstria  beings  released  from  her  engagements 
by  the  Cabinet  of  Liondon,  then  dedaied  that  she  was  determinei 
to  make  peace,  whatever  might  be  the  resolutions  of  Engknd ; 
on  which  a  new  aimistice  was  concluded  at  Steyr  (Dec.  25.) 
Biaunau  and  Wurtzburg  were  delivered  up  to  the  French. 

General  Brune,  who  commanded  in  Italy,  renewed  the  truce 
of  Alessandria  by  the  convention  of  Gastigiione  (Sept.  29,)  and 
thus  gained  time  to  take  possession  of  Tuscany,  which  they  had 
forgot  to  include  in  the  truce.  Being  reinforced  by  the  army  of 
lli^donald,  who  had  arrived  in  Lombardy,  he  passed  the  Brenta ; 
after  traversing,  by  a  perilous  march,  the  lofty  mountain  of  Splu- 
gen.  In  virtue  of  a  new  truce,  signed  at  Treviso,  the  French 
obtained  the  recovery  of  Feschiera,  the  forts  of  Verona,  Legnago, 
Fermo,  and  Ancona. 

Meantime,  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luneville,  between  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Count  Louis  de 
CobenzL  The  First  Consul  having  reftised  to  ratify  the  armis- 
tice of  Tteviso,  because  it  had  left  Mantua  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  the  Imperial  plenipotentiary  at  Luneville  signed  an 
additional  convention,  by  which  that  place  was  delivered  over  to 
the  French.  Peace  between  Austria  and  France  was  signed  a 
few  days  after  (Feb.  9 ;)  and  Francis  II.,  at  the  same  time,  made 
stipulations  for  the  Empire.  He  ceded  the  Belgic  provinces, 
the  county  of  Falkenstein  and  Frickthal.  In  Italy,  the  frontier 
line  between  Austria  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  traced,  so 
that  the  Adige  should  separate  the  two  States,  and  the  cities  of 
Verona  and  Porto  Legnago  should  be  divided  between  them. 
The  other  conditions  were,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Modena 
should  have  Brisgau  in  exchange  for  his  dutchy ;  that  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  should  renounce  his  grand  dutchy,  and  receive 
a  free  and  competent  indemnity  in  Germany ;  that  the  Empire 
should  give  up  all  the  left  bank  of  tibe  Rhine ;  that  the  hereditary 
princes,  who  lost  their  territories  in  consecuence  of  these  ces- 
sions, should  receive  compensation  from  tibe  Empire ;  and  kstly, 
that  the  (Germanic  Body  should  ratify  the  neace  within  the  space 
of  thirty  days.  By  a  secret  article,  Salt2buTg,  BerchtolsgadeUv 
Passau,  the  bishopric  and  city  of  Augsburg,  Kempten,  and  twelve 
other  immediate  abbeys,  besides  nineteen  Imperial  cities  in 
Swabia,  including  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  were  secured  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  £mpke  showed  greaf  anxiety 
to  ratify  this  peace,  which  was  the  piecursor  of  its  annihilation 

The  Engliah  had  compelled  General  Vaubois  to  surrender  the 
Isle  of  HaSa.   After  die  fti^  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  Kkber 
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had  taken  the  command  of  the  French  army*  wkich  was  thmi 
reduced  to  12,000  men.     A  coa?entton  was  canduded  at  £1 
Arisch  with  the  Grand  Vizier  vriio  had  arrired  from  ^ym  ^ 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  by  which  the  French  Qenend 
engaged  to  evacuate  the  country.     The  English  goyemineiit 
having  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  unless  Kleber  would  surren- 
der himself  prisoner  of  war,  that  General  immediately  attacked 
the  Grand  Vizier,  and  defeated  him  at  £1  Hanka  (March  20 ;) 
after  which  he  ag&in  subdued  Cairo,  which  had  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.     The  English  Government  were  willing  to  ratify 
the  convention  of  the  24th  January ;  but  General  Menou  having 
succeeded  Kleber  who  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  a  Turkish 
fanatic,  was  determined  to  maintain  himself  in  Egypt,  in  spite 
of  an  evident  impossibility.     Sir  Kal^  Abercromby,  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  who  arrived  with  a  British  force,  efl^ted  his 
landing  at  Aboukir  (March  8, 1801.)     Menou  was  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Rahmanieh,  near  Alexandria  (March  21,)  which 
cost  General  Abercrombv  his  life.     But  the  French  soon  saw 
themselves  assailed  on  all  hands  by  the  Turks  and  the  English, 
who  had  been  recalled  from  the  East  Indies,  and  had  disem- 
barked on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.     Greneral  BeiJiard,  who 
had  the  command  at  Cairo,  concluded  a  capitulation  (June  27,) 
in  virtue  of  which  he  was  sent  back  to  France  with  the  troops 
under  his  orders.     Menou  found  himself  obliged  to  follow  his 
example,  and  capitulated  at  Alexandria  to  General  Hutchinson 
(Aug.  30,)  who  consented  to  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  French 
troops  to  their  native  country.     Thus  ended  an  expedition, 
which,  had  it  proved  successful,  must  have  become  fatal  to  the 
British  Empire  in  India,  and  given  a  new  direction  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

Various  treaties  were  concluded  between  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville  and  that  of  Amiens,  which  put  an  entire  end  to  the  war. 
(1.)  General  Murat,who  commanded  the  army  in  Italy,  having 
shown  some  disposition  to  carry  the  war  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Ferdinand  IV.  concluded  an  armistice  at  Foligno  (Feb. 
18,)  which  he  afterwards  converted  into  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Flo- 
rence.    He  gave  Up  the  State  of  Presidii,  and  his  share  of  the 
island  of  Ellm  and  of  the  principality  of  Piombino.     By  a  secret 
article,  he  agreed  that  16,000  French  troops  should  occupy  the 
peninsula  of  Otranto  and  part  of  Abruzzo,  until  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  England  and  the  Porte.     (2.)  Portugal,  since  the 
year  1797,  had  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  first  coalition,  and 
even  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Executive  Directory  at  Paris 
(Aug.  10 ;)  but  the  English  squadron  of  Admirai  St.  Vincent 
haying  entered  the  Tagus,  the  Queen  refuaed  to  ratify  thai 
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treaty.     Portugal  thus  continued  at  war  with  France  until  1801. 
The  French  anny,  which  was  already  in  Spain,  having  shown 
some  disposition  to  enter  Portugal,  peace  was  concluded  at  Ma- 
drid hetween  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  M.  Freire  (Sept.  29,)  the 
ministers  of  the  two  States  at  the  Court  of  Spain.     Portugal 
shut  her  ports  against  the  English,  and  regulated  the  frontiers 
of  Guiana,  so  as  to  prove  advantageous  to  France.     (3.)  In  Rus- 
sia Bonaparte  had  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  conciliating 
the  good  wiU  of  the  Emperor  Paul.     Nevertheless,  at  the  death 
of  that  prince  (Oct.  8,  1801,)  there  existed  no  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  France.     A  treaty,  however,  was  signed 
at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  by  Count  Markoff  and  Tal- 
leyrand (Oct  11,)  and  followed  by  a  very  important  special  con- 
vention by  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  agreed :  That  the 
two  governments  should  form  a  mutual  agreement,  as  to  the 
principles  to  be  followed  with  respect  to  indemnifications  in 
Germany ;  as  well  as  to  determine  respecting  those  in  Italy, 
and  to  maintain  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  Houses  of  Aus- 
tria and  Brandeburg :  That  France  should  accept  the  mediation 
of  Prussia,  for  the  pacification  with  the  Porte :  That  the  inte- 
grality of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  be  maintained, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  the  28th  March,  1801 ;  and  that  the 
French  troops  should  evacuate  the  country  as  soon  as  the  fate 
of  Egypt  was  decided :  That  a  friendly  disposition  should  be 
shown  to  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and  that  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  should  be  com- 
pensated for  their  losses,  by  a  full  indemnity  in  Germany.    (4.) 
Immediately  after  General  Menon  had  signed^the  capitulation 
of  Alexandria,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France  and 
the  Porte  were  concluded  at  Paris  (Oct.  9 ;)  but  they  were  not 
confirmed  into  a  definitive  peace,  untO  after  the  preliminaries 
were  signed  at  London  (June  25,  1802.)     The  free  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea  was  secured  to  the  French  fiag. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  had  quitted  the  English  ministry,  France  and 
England  came  to  terms  of  better  accommodation.  The  first  ad- 
vances were  made  on  the  side  of  the  latter  power.  The  preli- 
minaries were  signed  at  London,  between  Lord  Hawkesbury 
and  M.  Otto ;  including  their  respective  allies  (Oct.  1,  1801.) 
Of  all  her  conquests,  Great  Britain  was  to  retain  Only  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon.  Malta  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  under  the  protection 
of  a  third  power ;  and  Egypt  was  to  belong  to  the  Porte.  The 
French  troops  were  to  abandon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
Enfiiish  to  quit  Porto  Ferrajo.  France  was  to  acknowledge 
the  J^epublic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  which  was  composed  of  Cona 
and  the  six  other  islands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Venetians. 
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For  carrying  theae  preliminaries  into  execution,  a  Conmas 
was  opened  at  Amiens,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte  appeaid  for 
France,  Lord  Corawallis  for  England,  the  Chevalier  Aziia  for 
Spain,  and  M.  Schimmelpenninck  for  the  Batavian  RepuUic. 
Some  unexpected  difficulties  arose  with  regard  to  Malta,  as  Oieat 
Britain  had  repented  of  having  given  it  up  in  the  preliminazy 
treaty.  They  found  means,  however,  to  remove  these  obstacles ; 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  finally  signed  after  a  negotiation 
of  six  months  (March  27, 1802.) 

We  shall  only  take  notice  here  in  what  respects  these  articles 
diflbred  from  the  preliminaries.  With  regard  to  the  stipulation 
respecting  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
several  modifications  were  added,  viz.  as  to  the  election  of  a  new 
Orand  Master;  the  suppression  of  the  French  and  English 
Langues,  or  class  of  Sjiignts ;  the  institution  of  a  Maltese  Lanjgue; 
the  time  for  its  evacuation ;  and  the  future  appointment  of  the 

garrison.  Finally,  it  was  said  in  the  treaty,  Uiat  the  indepen- 
ence  of  that  island  and  its  present  arrangement,  were  placed 
under  the  guaranty  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  opsin, 
Russia  and  Prussia.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Russia  and 
Prussia  declined  to  undertake  that  guaranty,  unless  certain 
modifications  were  added.  This  refusal  furnished  England  with 
a  pretext  for  refusing  to  part  with  that  island ;  and  the  war,  as 
we  shall  soon  find,  was  recommenced  rather  than  give  up  thai 
important  possession. 

One  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  having  promised  the  Prince 
of  Orange  a  compensation  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the 
late  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  both  in  private  property 
and  expenses,  another  convention  was  signed  at  Amiens  between 
France  and  the  Batavian  States,  importing  that  that  compensa- 
tion should  in  no  case  fall  to  the  charge  of  the  latter. 

There  is  one  essential  observation  which  we  must  make  on 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  Contrary  to  the  general  practice,  the  for- 
mer treaties  betweep  France  and  Great  Britain  were  not  renewed 
by  that  of  Amiens.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  cause  of 
tuis  silence.  At  the  time  when  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  con- 
cluded. Great  Britain  had  an  interest  in  having  the  principle  ot 
free  conmierce  for  neutral  States  held  sacred ;  and  she  had  con- 
sequently announced'it  in  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
which  was  concluded  in  1713.  All  the  foUowin^  treaties,  until 
that  of  1783  inclusive,  having  renewed  the  articles  of  Utrechti 
the  silence  on  this  subject  at  Amiens  placed  Great  Britain,  in 
this  respect,  on  the  footmg  of  a  common  right,  which,  according 
to  the  system  of  the  Engush,  would  not  have  been  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  a  free  tnule»— a  doctrine  which  it  was  for  their 
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inteiest  to  suitress,  since  they  had  then  the  command  of  the  sea. 
We  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  the  French  Roto- 
lution,  from  its  commencement  $o  the  year  1802,  when  the 
French  power  began  to  preponderate  in  Europe.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Republic  was  enormously  great.  Tne  Netherlands 
and  a  flourishing  portion  of  Germany,  as  well  as  Geneva,  Sa« 
Toy,  and  Piedmont,  were  incorpprated  with  the  territories  which 
had  been  governed  by  Louis  XVI.  The  Dutch  and  die  CisaU 
pine  States,  including  the  Milanois,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Venetian  territories,  the  dutchies  of  Mantua,  Modena  and  Par- 
ma, besides  some  of  the  Ecclesiastical  provinces,  had  bowed  their 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  First  Consul.  The  Swiss,  enslaved  l^ 
the  Directory,  had  not  been  able  to  recover  their  ancient'inde- 
pendence.  Tuscany  and  the  Ligurian  Republic  durst  not  pre- 
sume to  dispute  the  will  of  the  conqueror  ^^ while  Spain,  forget- 
ful of  her  ancient  dignity,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  subservient 
and  degraded  alliance.  It  will  be  now  necessary,  according  to 
the  plan  of  this  work,  that  we  take  a  survey  of  the  more  remark- 
able events  which  happened  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  thir- 
teen years,  in  the  other  States  of  Europe. 

Portugal  had  been  a  co-partner  in  the  first  coalition  against 
France,  and  had  furnished  a  bodyof  6000  troops  to  Spain,  and 
some  ships  of  war  to  England.  We  have  already  related  how 
Mary  I.  was  prevented  from  disengaging  herself  from  the  treaty 
of  1797.  The  Prince  of  Brazil,  who  had  assumed  the  regrency 
(July  15, 1799)  in  conseaaence  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  mother's 
health,  took  a  more  decided  part  in  the  second  coalition,  by  sign- 
ing an  alliance  with  Russia  (Sept.  28.)  This  alliance  drew  him 
into  a  war  with  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Alcudia,  usually  styled 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  seized  several  cities  in  Portugal  without 
much  difficulty ;  as  her  army  was  in  as  bad  condition  as  her  fi- 
nances. A  peace  was  speedily  concluded  at  Badajos  (June  6, 
ISOl.)  Portugal  agreed  to  shut  her  ports  against  English  ves- 
sels ;  and  ceded  to  Spain  Oliven^a,  and  the  places  situated  on 
the  Guadiana.  The  engagement  respecting  English  vessels  was 
renewed  by  the  peace  of  Madrid  (Sept.  29,)  which  reconciled 
Portugal  with  France. 

In  §pain,  Charles  IV.  had  succeeded  his  father  Charles  III. 
(Dec.  13,  1788;)  Philip,  the  eldest  son,  having  been  declared 
incapable  of  reigning,  on  account  of  his  deficiency  of  intellect. 
That  prince,  who  had  no  pleasure  but  in  the  chase,  gave  himself 
np  entirely  to  that  amusement.  He  was  the  jest  of  the  Queen 
and  her  favourites,  to  whom  he  abandoned  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. In  1790  a  difierence  which  had  arisen  with  England 
respecting  the  right  of  property  to  Nootka  Sound  in  North  Ameri- 
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ca,  was  on  the  poiot  of  inteirupcing  the  repose  of  this  indolent 
monarch.  But  matters  were  adjusted  by  a  convention  signed 
at  the  Escurial  (Oct.  2S,  1790,)  by  which  Spain  renoanced  her 
rights  over  that  distant  possession.  The  chief  favourite  since 
1790,  had  been  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  created  Doke  of  Alcudia ; 
a  weak  minister,  under  whom  every  thing  became  venal,  and 
the  whole  nation  corrupt  The  revolutionary  principles  which 
bad  taken  root  there  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  as  sufii* 
cient  care  had  not  been  taken  to  supply  the  place  of  these  fathers 
with  other  public  instructors  of  youth,  were  readily  propagated 
under  so  vicious  an  administration  ;  especially  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  famous  Memoir  of  Jovellanos  (1795,)  on  the  improve- 
ments of  agriculture  and  the  Agrarian  Law ;  a  work  which  was 
composed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Castille,  and  written  with 
clearness  and  simplicity.  The  author,  no  doubt,  deserved  credit 
for  the  purity  of  his  sentiments ;  but  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
objects  which  he  recommended,  he  overlooked  all  existing  Jaws ; 
encouraged  the  spoliation  of  the  church,  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
munity ;  as  well  as  the  suppression  of  corporations,  and  condi- 
tional legacies,  or  liferents ;  in  short,  a  total  and  radical  subver- 
sion of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  This  work  may  be  said 
to  have  produced  a  revolution  in  Spain ;  for  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz 
did  no  more  than  carry  into  execution  the  schemes  of  Jovellanos. 

If  the  Prince  of  Peace  failed  in  conducting  the  administration 
of  the  interior,  he  was  not  more  successful  in  making  the  crown 
of  Spain  respected  abroad.     By  the  peace  of  Basle  (July  ^i 
1795,)  Charles  IV.  renounced  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo. 
By  the  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  of  St.  Idlefonso  (Aug. 
19,  1796,)   Spain  identified  herself  with  the  French  system. 
The  war  with  Great  Britain  ruined  her  marine.     Admiral  Jer- 
vis  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  (Feb.  Hi 
1797,)  commanded  by  Admiral  Cordova.     It  was  in  this  eogag^- 
ment  that  Captain  Nelson,  afterwards  so  famous,  established  his 
fame,  by  the  courage  and  conduct  which  he  displayed.  Admiral  | 
Hervey  conquered  the  important  island  of  Trinidad  (Feb.  18.)  , 
General  Stewart  without  much  difliculty  took  possession  of  Mi- 
norca (Nov.  7,  1798.)     The  alliance  of  Spain  with  France  was 
also  the  reason  why  the  Emperor  Paul  declared  war  against 
her,  after  his  accession  to  the  coalition  (July  27,  1799.)    The 
Porte  followed  the  example  of  Russia  (Oct.  1,  1801.)    After  the 
peace  of  Luneville,  a  reconciliation  with  the  former  power  ^"a* 
signed  at  Paris  (October  4.)     The  war  which  Spain  was  obli^^ 
to  wage  with  Portugal,  procured  her  the  city  of  Oliven^a,  which 
was  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Badsnos  (June  9.) 

By  the  trqaty  signed  at  St.  Imefonso,  Spain  surrendered  Lou- 
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isiana  to  Bonaparte ;  and 'eventually  the  State  of  Panna  (Octo* 
ber  1, 1800.)  She  also  surrendered  to  him  fiye  ships  of  the  b'ne, 
besides  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  she  paid  him ;  and 
all  this  on  the  faith  of  his  promising  to  procure  the  Grand  Dutchy 
of  Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  Royalty,  to  the  King's  son-in-law, 
the  Infant  of  Parma.  These  stipulations  were  more  clearly 
established  by  the  treaty  which  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  the  Prince 
of  Peace  afterwards  signed  at  Madrid  (March  21,  1801.)  The 
peace  of  Amiens  cost  Spain  no  other  sacrifice  than  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  which  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  to  England ;  en- 
tirely on  the  decision  of  Bonaparte,  who  did  not  even  ask  the 
consent  of  Charles  IV.  Spain  had  lost  all  sort  of  respect  of 
consideration,  both  from  the  universal  and  contemptible  weak* 
ness  of  her  government,  and  because  she  had  voluntarily  placed 
herself  under  dependence  to  France. 

From  the  very  commencement  of'  this  period.  Great  Britain 
had  been  preserved  from  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, which  had  a  great  many  partisans  in  that  kingdom,  by 
the  firmness  of  her  Prime  Minister,  William  Pitt,  and  the  splen- 
did eloquence  of  Edmund  Burke,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Pitt  consolidated  the  system  of  finance,  by  extend* 
iiig  the  sinking  fund,  which  he  had  created  in  1786.  He  gave 
vigour  to  the  government,  by  obtaining  the  suspension  of  the  Hor 
beus  Corpus  Act ;  and  bv  means  of  the  Alien  Bill  (Jan.  4, 1793,) 
which  allowed  the  magistrate  an  extensive  authority  in  the  sur- 
veillance of  foreigners.  The  greatest  nimiber  of  malcontent 
appeared  in  Ireland,  and  these  consisted  chiefly  of  Catholics , 
although  an  act,  passed  in  1793,  had  renderea  the  Catholicc 
eligible  to  almost  all  oflicial  emplovments.  That  island  never- 
theless  was  the  theatre  of  several  conspiracies,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  render  it  independent.  Their  leaders  acted  in 
unison  with  the  French,  who  made  attempts  at  diflerent  times 
to  efiect  a  landing  in  that  countrv.  FiAeen  thousand  troops^  ac 
companied  by  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  embarked  for  that  pui 
pose  from  Brest  harbour  in  the  month  of  December.  But  this 
formidable  armament  had  scarcely  put  to  sea,  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm.  Eight  of  these  vessels  reached  the  Irish 
coast,  and  appeared  ofl*  Bantray  Bay ;  but  they  were  forced  from 
that  station  by  another  tempest,  wnen  they  returned  to  Franct 
with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates  having  aar 
rowly  escaped  fiadling  in  with  two  squadrons  of  the  English 
navy. 

At  length,  as  a  remedy  for  this  jx»litical  mischief,  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain  was  elected,  so  that  both  kingdom^ 
should  have  one  and  the  same  Parliament ;  and  OeoTge  lu.  as^ 
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tttmed  the  title  of  Einff  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (July  2, 1800.) 

Great  Britain  was  the  moyiag  principle  of  the  two  first  coali- 
tions against  France,  although  she  fiftight  rather  with  money 
than  with  troops.  She  succeeded  in  ruining  the  marine  and 
the  commerce  of  both  France  and  Spain ;  and  obtained  the  com- 

?lete  command  of  the  sea.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of 
*aul  I.,  she  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  powers  of  the  North. 
The  resentment  of  that  Prince  against  the  Cabinet  of  London, 
for  refusing  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Malta,  which  the  English 
troops  had  seized,  was  the  true  cause  of  hostilities ;  although  a 
litigated  question  of  public  right  was  made  the  pretext  The 
point  at  issue  was,  whether  the  convoy  granted  to  the  merchant 
ships  of  neutral  states  by  their  sovereign,  protected  them  from 
being  searched  by  those  of  the  belligerent  powers,  or  not.  Den- 
mark, with  whom  the  discussion  first  arose,  maintained  the  affir- 
mative, and  England  the  negative ;  althou£^h  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1799  that  she  maintained  this  doctrine.  At 
that  time  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  between  Ad- 
miral Keith,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Captain  Van  Dockum,  who  was  convojring  a  fleet 
of  Danish  merchantmen.  In  the  month  of  July  following,  the 
Danish  frigate  La  Freya,  which  had  attempted  to  defend  her 
convoy  against  a  search  of  the  English  cruisers,  was  taken  and 
carried  into  the  Downs. 

These  acts  of  violence  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  discussion 
between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Copenhc^n.  The  former 
having  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Sound,  commanded  by  Admiral  Dick- 
son, Denmark  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  tempest,  but  in  a  man- 
ner very  honourable.  By  a  convention  which  was  signed  at 
Copenhagen  (Aug.  29,  1800,)  the  decision  of  the  question  ivas 
remitted  for  further  discussion.  The  English  Government  re- 
leased the  Freya,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  promised  to  suspend 
the  convoys. 

This  accommodation  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor  Paul.  That  prince,  who  entertainea  lofty  ideas,  but 
who  yielded  too  often  to  his  passions,  had  determined  to  revive 
the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality^  accoidin?  to  the  treaty 
of  1780,  and  to  compel  England  to  aclmowledge  mem.  He  in- 
vited Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  so  very  perempt<^  a  manner,  to 
join  with  him  for  this  puipose,  that  these  States  could  not  refiise 
their  consent  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  him.  This 
agreement  with  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Sweden  and  Berlin, 
was  finally  settled  by  the  conventions  signed  at  St.  Peter^ig 
(Dec.  16,  and  18.)    As  Great  Britain  coudd  not  find  a  more  con- 
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venieat  occaricm  than  that  of  her  maritime  prepoBdBEaiice»  tat 
deciding  these  questions  on  which  she  had  mauUaiaed  silence 
in  1780,  war  was  dedaied ;  and  hostilities  commenced  in  coane 
of  a  few  months.  A  body  of  Danish  troops  occapied  Hamburg 
juid  Lubec.  The  Prussians  took  possession  of  Bremen  and 
Hanover  (April  3.)  An  English  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Admirals  Sir  Hyde  Ptoker  and 
Lord  Nelson,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sound  without  sustain- 
ing much  injury  (March  30.)  A  squadron  under  Lord  Nelson 
engaged  the  Imnish  fleet  before  Copenhagen  (April  3,)  which 
was  commanded  by  Admiral  Olfart  Fischer.  The  action  was 
spirited  on  both  sides,  and  added  a  new  wreath  to  the  fame  of 
Nelson ;  and  although  the  Danes  were  obliged  to  yidd  to  the 
^iperiority  of  British  valour,  they  acquitted  uemsems  Inravely 
maA  honourably.  Within  seven  days  aAer,  an  annistice  was 
concluded. 

Admiral  Parker  continued  his  route  by  the  Baltic  and  arrived 
before  Carlscrona  (April  19,)  where  he  was  on  the  eve  of  com> 
mencing  ho^lities  against  Sweden,  when  he  was  apprised  of 
the  deaSi  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  That  event  dissolved  the  Lieague 
of  the  North,  and  put  an  end  to  the  v^ar.  By  a  convention 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  concluded  at  St.  Peteisbaxff 
(June  17,)  the  principles  of  maritime  kw  which  the  Enriish  hal 
professed  were  recognised.  The  other  powers  of  the  North  ac* 
ceded  to  this  convention.  The  Danes  evacuated  Hamburg  and 
Lubec ;  but  Prussia  continued  in  possession  of  Hanover  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  Fnmce  and  England. 

With  regard  to  HoDand,  the  twenty  years  which  dapsed  be- 
tween 1796  and  1814  formed  an  era  of  calamities  and  disasters. 
The  Patriots,  who  comprehended  the  middle  class  of  the  Dutch 
community,  had  gained  the  ascendancy  on  the  entrance  of  the 
French  army ;  one  consequence  of  which  was,  the  abolition  of 
the  Stadtholdership.  But  that  party  became  sensible  of  their 
error,  when  they  saw  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  indepen* 
dence  of  their  Kepublic  was  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Hague  (May  16,  1795,)  which,  by  giving  it  France  for  an  ally, 
subjected  it  in  effect  to  that  power;  and  reduced  it  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  province, — the  mere  neglected,  as  it  was  not  entirely 
united.  The  constitution  which  the  Batavian  BepuHic  (the 
title  which  it  assumed)  had  adopted,  vacillated  between  two  op- 
posite systems,  the  adherents  of  whkh  could  come  to  no  agree- 
ment ; — namely,  that  of  a  UnUed  and  that  of  a  Federal  republic. 
While  these  matters  were  under  debate,  the  Enfflish,  who  had 
joined  the  Stadtholder's  party,  stripped  the  BepuUie  of  its  eolo* 
nies ;  destroyed  its  marine,  particularly  in  the  actum  which  Ad« 
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mini  DoBcan  fought  with  De  Wiolar  men  Cunpenkwii*  (Oct 
11,  1797  ;)  and  annihilated  her  commeiee  and  her  navigation, 
by  blockading  her  coasts^ — not  excepting  even  her  fiaheries. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ancient  Helvetic  Confederacy,  is  un* 
dottbtedly  one  of  the  hiffh  crimes  with  which  history  has  to  re- 

S roach  tne  Executive  Directory  of  France.  The  constilati(m 
rawn  up  by  MM.  Ochs  and  La  Harpe  after  the  model  of  that 
of  France,  which  excluded  the  federative  system,  was  published 
by  the  French  party  (May  30,  1798,)  in  spite  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  more  judicious  patriots  had  attempted  to  intro- 
duce ;  and  supported  by  the  French  army  under  General  Schau- 
enburg.  To  compel  the  smaller  cantons  to  submit  to  this  yoke, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fire  and  srword.  The 
Grisons  found  means,  however,  to  evade  it  by  receiving  an  Aus- 
tiian  army  among  them,  in  virtue  of  a  convention  which  was 
concluded  at  Coire  (Oct.  17 ;)  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  unfor- 
tunate campaign  of  1799,  that  they  were  compelled  to  renounce 
their  independence.  France  appropriated  to  herself  the  Swiss 
Mtrt  of  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  the  cities  of  Mulhouse  and 
Geneva.  The  terms  of  subjection  on  which  the  Helvetic  Re- 
public was  to  stand  in  future  with  France,  were  determined  by 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  concluded  at  Paris  (Aug. 
19.)  Switzerland  henceforth  renounced  that  neutraility  which 
for  centuries  she  had  regarded  as  the  pledge  and  safeguard  oi 
her  liberties. 

The  animosity  which  reigned  between  the  Unionists  and  the 
Federalists,  cauised  several  revolutions  in  the  government  <^ 
that  RepuUic.  But  as  these  intrigues  were  carried  on,  on  a 
small  scale,  and  have  left  few  traces  behind,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enter  into  any  detail.  If  the  Revolution  in  Switzerland 
did  not  produce  a  single  man  remarkable  for  great  talents,  or  of 
a  commanding  character,  the  religious  spirit  ci  the  country,  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  at 
least  preserved  them  from  those  crimes  and  excesses  which 
stained  the  Revolutionists  in  France. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  all  Italy,  with  }he  exception  of  a  part 
of  the  Venetian  territory  which  was  united  to  Austria,  had 
yielded  to  the  dominion  of  France.  The  King  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies alone  had  still  maintained  a  sort  of  independence.  In 
no  country  had  the  revolutionary  principles  of  the  eighteenth 
century  found  more  abettors  among  the  higher  classes  than  in 
Piedmont.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  the  first  sovereign  whose 
throne  was  undermined  by  their  influence.  Scarcely  had  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1773, Join^  the 
league  against  France  (July  26, 1792,)  when  the  Kepublicaa 
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mnnies  attacked/and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Saroy  and  Nice. 
Oreat  Britain  gnuited  him,  by  the  treaty  of  London  (April  25, 
1793,)  subsidies  for  canying  on  the  war  with  yigour.  We 
liare  related  abore  the  disasters  which  he  met  with  in  the  war 
against  France.  The  peace  of  Paris  cost  him  the  sacrifice  of 
two  provinces.  In  vain  did  his  son  Charles  Emanoel  IV.  hope 
to  save  the  remainder  of  his  estates,  by  becoming  an  ally  of  the 
French  Directory  at  the  treaty  of  Turin,  (April  6,  1797.)  His 
political  influence  was  lost ;  they  knew  they  could  command  any 
thing  from  that  ally.  Their  first  request  was  the  surrender  of 
the  city  of  Turin,  by  the  convention  of  Milan  (June  28,  1798.) 
The  Directory  afterwards  declared  war  against  that  prince  with- 
cmt  any  grounds;  and  he  could  not  obtain  permission  to  retire 
to  Sardinia,  except  by  signing  a  kind  of  abdication  (Dec,  9 ;) 
against  which  he  afterwards  protested.  Piedmont  was  thus 
governed  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  France;  and 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  definitively  an- 
nexed to  her  territories. 

Austrian  L'ombardy  (with  the  exception  of  Mantua,)  the 
dutchy  of  Modena,  the  three  Legatines  ceded  by  Pius  VI.,  and 
a  part  of  the  Venetian  territory,  formed  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic, 
which  Bonaparte  declared  independent,  by  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben  (June  29,  1797.)  He  soon  after  (Oct.  22,)  added  to  it 
the  Valteline,  Chiayebna,  and  Bormio,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Orisons ;  and  at  a  later  period  (Sept.  7,  1800,)  he  added  a 
Murl  of  Piedmont,  viz.  the  Novarese,  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Seeia.  Mantua  was  likewise  annexed  to  this  Republic  at  the 
peace  of  Luneville.  Its  connexions  vnth  France  nad  been  de- 
termined by  the  alliance  of  1798,  which  were  more  servile  than 
those  in  which  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Switzerland,  were  placed.  In  this  pretended  Republic,  France 
exercised  an  absolute  power;  she  changed  its  constitution  at 
pleasure,  appointed  and  deposed  its  highest  fiinctionaries  as  suit- 
ed her  convenience.  The  victories  of  Suwarow  put  an  end  for 
some  time  to  the  existence  of  that  State ;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  matters  were  replaced  on  their  ancient  footing. 

The  Republic  of  Grenoa,  distracted  by  innovations  at  home, 
and  threatened  from  abroad  by  England  and  France,  hesitated 
for  some  time  as  to  the  system  which  they  should  adopt.  But 
after  the  French  had  become  masters  of  the  Bocd^tta,  the 
Senate  consented,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Puis  (Oct.  9, 1796,) 
to  give  them  a  sum  of  money,  and  shut  their  ports  against  the 
English.  After  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  tnis  Republic  ac- 
cepted a  democratic  constitution  from  the  hand  of  Bonaparte, 
aeeoiding  to  ttie  treaty  of  MontebeUo  (June  6, 1797.)    It  paid 
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hige  Sams  of  iiMiiej,  and  wkb  gntified  hy  die  Imperial  6eb 
which  Bonaparte  added  to  its  territory,  tt  then  took  the  name 
of  the  Ligurian  Republic  (June  14.)  We  have  already  men- 
tioned how  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  unjustly  depnved 
of  his  estates,  which  Bonaparte  made  over  by  the  treaty  of  St 
lidefonso  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Parma,  son-in-law  to 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  This  young  prince  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Etruria,  (Aug.  2,  1801,)  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers;  but  during  his  brief  reign,  he  was  mcnre  a  vassal 
of  Bonaparte  than  an  independent  sovereign. 

Pius  Vl.  had  protested  against  the  spoliation  iA  the  Church, 
which  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France  had  committed,  by 
the  union  of  Avignon  and  the  County  of  Venaissin  to  the  Re- 
public, (Nov.  3, 1791 ;)  and  from  that  time  he  was  treated  as  an 
enemy.    The  truce  of  Bologna,  (June  23, 1796,)  cost  him  twenty- 
one  millions  of  francs,  and  many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art. 
He  consented  that  such  statues  and  pictures  as  mifht  be  selected 
by  commissioners  apjpointed  for  that  purpose,  shomd  be  conveyed 
to  the  French  capitaL     Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  an  equi- 
table peace,  he  set  on  foot  an  army  of  45,000  men,  which  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Colli,  a  native  of  Austria ; 
but  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding,  compelled  his  Holiness  to  con- 
clude a  peace  at  Tolentino,  (Feb.  19, 1797,)  which  cost  him  fif- 
teen millions  more,  and  tbs  three  Legatines  of  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Romagna.     He  renounced  at  the  same  time  Avignon 
and  the*  County  of  Venaissin.     In  consequence  of  a  tumult 
which  took  place  at  Rome,  in  which  the  French  General  Duphot 
was  killed,  a  French  army  under  General  Berthi^r,  entered  that 
city  (Feb.  11, 1798,)  and  proclaimed  the  Roman  Republic;  which, 
as  we  have  noticed,  enjoyed  but  an  ephemeral  existence.    The 
government  was  vested  m  five  consuls,  thirty-two  senators,  and 
seventy-two  tribunes,  called  the  Representatives  of  the  people. 
Pius  VI.  was  carried  captive  to  France,  and  died  at  Valence 
(Aug.  29,  1799.)     The  Conclave  assembled  at  Venice,  and 
elected  Cardinal  Chiaramonte  in  his  place,  (March  13,  1800,) 
who  assxmied  the  title  of  Pius  VII.,  and  within  a  short  time 
after  made  his  public  entry  into  Rome.     Bonaparte,  then  elected 
First  Consul,  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  estates  in 
peace. 

Towards  the  end  of  1792,  a  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral La  Touche,  appeared  off  the  port  of  Naples,  and  obliged 
the  King  to  acknowledge  that  first  of  all  sovereigns,  the  French 
Republic.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  entering  into  the  coa- 
lition, (July  12,  1793,)  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  England, 
which  was  concluded  at  mples.    Afler  the  success  of  Bona* 
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parte  in  Lombardy,  Fenlinaiid  IV.  averted  the  storm  wUch 
threatened  bim,  t>y  signing  first  a  suspension  of  arms  at  Bieseia 
(Jane  6y  1796,)  and  the  peace  of  raris  a  few  months  after, 
which  he  obtained  on  hoAourable  eonditions.  We  have  already ' 
mentioned,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  sovereigns  who  entered 
into  the  second  coalition  against  France ;  and  that  the  precip- 
itancy with  which  he  then  commenced  hostilities,  proved  pre- 
judicial to  the  success  of  the  war,  as  well  as  disastrous  to  him- 
self. He  did  not  regain  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
till  after  the  retreat  of  Macdonald  in  1799 ;  and  he  purchased 
peace  (March  28,  1800)  at  the  expense  of  receiving  into  his 
kingdom  16,000  French  troops,  who  remained  there  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  Alexander  and  Bonaparte. 

The  combined  fleets  of  Turkey  and  Russia  had  subdued  the 
islands  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetians,  viz.  Corfu* 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  St.  Maura,  Ithaca,  Faxo,  and  Cerigo.  Ac- 
cording to  a  convention  concluded  at  Constantinople  between 
Russia  and  the  Forte  (March  21,  1800,)  these  islands  were  to 
form  an  independent  State,  although  subject  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, under  the  name  of  the  BepiMic  of  tkt  Seven  Islands. 
This  Republic,  was  acknowledge  in  subsequent  treaties  by 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

By  the  peace  of  Basle,  Germany  had  been  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  North,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Frussia;  and  the 
South,  where  Austria  had  the  predominancy,  in  consequence  of 
her  armies,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical  Princes ;  for 
the  secular  States  abandoned  her  as  often  as  they  could  do  so  with 
impunity.  By  a  convention  which  Frussia  concluded  at  Basle 
with  France  (May  17,  1795,)  the  neutrality  of  the  North  of 
Germany  was  recognised,  on  conditions  whicn  the  Princes  situ- 
ated beyond  the  line  of  demarcation  were  anxious  to  fulfil. 
Frussia  afterwards  concluded  arrangements  with  these  States 
for  establishing  an  army  of  observation.  This  defection  created 
no  small  animosity  between  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
which  the  French  dexterously  turned  to  their  own  advantage ; 
especially  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  at  Rastadt.  In 
vam  did  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  had  determined  to  make  war 
against  the  Republic,  attempt  to  restore  harmony  between  these 
two  leading  States.     He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  pr6- 

1'ect  of  drawing  Frussia  into  the  coalition.  Although  Frederic 
I.  had  been  deceived  by  France,  who,  a(^r  having  promised 
him,  in  a  secret  convention  concluded  at  Berlin  (August  5, 
1796,)  a  compensation  proportioned  to  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained  by  ceding  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  entered  into  en- 
gagemente  directly  opposite,  by  the  secret  articlas  in  the  treaty 
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of  Campo  Fonnio.  Nevertheieaa  Fraderic  WiBiam  UT,  wiio 
•acceeded  his  fatker  (Not.  Id,  1797»)  lemained  fidtliM  to  a 
Boatrality  which  tho  stale  of  tfao  Pnimian  finances  appeared  to 
render  necessarj. 

The  reTolutiooary  doctrinee  which  wore  tzansplanted  into 
Gonnany  by  the  Frendi  emissaries,  had  £edlen  on  a  soil  well 
prepared,  and  in  wluch  they  speedily  struck  root  By  the  peace 
of  JiUneyiUe,  all  the  provinces  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Shine,  were  incorporated  with  France ;  and  the  moment  was 

S^roaching  which  was  to  witness  the  down&ll  of  the  Gteiman 
mpire.  While  the  French  nation,  seised  with  a  strange  ma* 
nia,  were  overturning  law  and  order  from  their  very  founda* 
tionsy  and  abandoning  themselves  to  excesses  which  appear 
almost  incredible  in  a  civiliased  country,  in  the  North  another 
nation,  sunk  into  anarchy  and  oppressed  by  their  neighboorst 
were  making  a  noble  effort  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
and  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  Poles  had  flattered  themselves,  that  while  the  forces  of 
Russia  were  occupied  against  the  Swedes  and  the  Turks,  as  -we 
have  already  mentioned,  they  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  alter 
their  constitution,  and  give  a  new  vigour  to  the  government  &[ 
their  Republic.     An  extraordinary  Diet  was  assembled  at  War* 
saw  (17680  which  formed  itself  mto  a  Confederation,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  JUberum  Veto,  and  of  tlie 
unanimity  required  in  ordinary  diets.    The  Empress  of  Russia 
having  niade  some  atten^  at  that  Diet  to  engage  the  Poles  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  agamst  the  Porte,  she  was  diwarted  in  her 
intentions  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
engagements  with  England,  used  every  effort  to  instigate  the 
Poles  against  Russia.     He  encouraged  them,  by  offering  them 
his  alliance,  to  attempt  a  reform  in  their  government,  which 
Russia  had  recently  guaranteed.     A  Committee  of  Legisla* 
tion,  appointed  by  the  Diet  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  the 
plan  of  a  constitution,  which  would  give  new  energy  to  the  Re* 
public. 

This  resolution  of  the  Diet  could  not  but  displease  the  Em* 
press  of  Russia,  who  remonstrated  against  it  as  a  direct  infrac- 
tion of  the  articles  agreed  between  her  and  the  Republic  in 
1776.  The  Poles,  who  thus  foresaw  that  the  changes  which 
they  had  in  view  would  embroil  them  with  that  princess,  ought 
u>  haye  considered,  in  the  first  place,  how  to  put  tl^mselves  into 
a  good  state  of  defence.  But  instead  of  providing  for  the  melio- 
ration of  their  finances,  and  putting  the  army  of  &e  Republic  on 
a  reqMctable  footing,  the  Diet  qpent  a  considerable  time  in  dis^ 
cussing  the  new  friaa  of  the  constitution  which  had  been  sobmit* 
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ted  to  them.  The  aemiimaee  of  protedten  from  Pnissia,  which 
had  been  officially  ratified  to  them,  rendered  the  Poles  too  con* 
fident ;  and  the  tieaty  of  alliance  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
in  efbct  concluded  with  die  RepuUic  (March  29,  1790,)  began 
to  lull  them  into  a  profound  security.  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
aAei  having  long  hesitated  as  to  the  party  he  ought  to  espouse, 
at  length  yolunCarily  joined  that  party  in  the  Diet  who  wished 
to  extricate  Poland  from  th&t  state  of  degradation  into  which  she 
had  fallen.  The  new  constitution  was  accordingly  decreed  by 
acclamation  (May  3,  1791.) 

However  imperfect  that  constitution  might  appear,  it  was  in 
unison  with  the  state  of  civilization  to  which  Poland  had  arriv 
ed.  It  corrected  several  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  former  laws ; 
and  though  truly  republican,  it  was  free  from  those  extravagant 
notions  which  the  r  rench  Revolution  had  brought  into  fashion. 
The  throne  was  rendered  hereditary  in  favour  of  the  Electoral 
House  of  Saxony;  they  abolished  the  law  of  unanimity,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  lAberum  Veto ;  the  Diet  was  declared  perma* 
nent,  and  the  Legislcttive  body 'divided  into  two  Chambers.  One 
of  these  Chambers,  composed  of  Deputies  whose  functions  were 
to  continue  for  two  years,  was  clMrged  with  discussing  and 
framing  the  laws ;  and  the  other,*  consisting  of  a  Senate  in  which 
the  King  presided,  were  to  sanction  them,  and  to  exercise  the 
Veto ;  the  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  the  King,  and  a 
Council  of  Superintendence  consisting  of  seven  members  or  re- 
sponsible ministers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  allow* 
ed  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  Deputies  and  Judges,  and 
the  burgesses  had  the  way  laid  open  to  them  for  attaining  the 
honours  of  nobility.     The  latter  were  maintained  in  all  the 

glenitude  of  their  rights  and  prerogatives ;  the  peasantr^r,  who 
ad  been  in  a  state  of  servitude,  were  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  laws  and  the  government ;  the  constitu- 
tion sanctioned  before-hand  the  compacts  which  the  landed  pro- 
prietors might  enter  into  with  their  tenantry  for  meliorating 
their  condition. 

The  efforts  which  the  Poles  had  made  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence, excited  the  resentment  of  Russia.  The  Empress  had 
no  sooner  made  peace  with  the  Porte,  than  she  engaged  her  par- 
tisans in  Poland  to  form  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
turning the  innovations  of  the  Diet  at  Warsaw,  and  restoring 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Republic.  This  confederation, 
which  was  signed  at  Targowica  (May  14,  1792,)wa8  headed  by 
the  Counts  Felix  Potochi,  Rzewuski,  and  Bianicki.  In  support 
of  this  confederacy,  die  Empress  sent  an  anny  into  Poland,  to 
wage  war  against  the  partisans  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The 


Poles  had  nerer  tiU  tliMi  tbeogitt  seiiottly  of  adoptiiigTigoroas 
roeasores.  The  Diet  decreed,  that  an  army  of  the  hne  ahonld 
iounediately  take  the  field ;  mod  that  a  levy  should  be  made  of 
seTend  corps  of  light  troops. .  A  loan  of  thirty-three  miUkas  of 
florins  passed  without  the  least  oppjosition ;  but  the  Prasaaan 
minister  having  been  called  upon  to  give  some  explanation  as  to 
the  subsidies  which  the  King  his  master  had  promised  to  the 
Bepublic  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1790,  he  made  an  evssiTe 
«nswer,  which  disoouniged  the  whole  patriotic  party. 

The  refusal  of  the  Folish  Diet  to  accede  to  a  mercantile 
scheme,  by  which  Dantzie  and  Thorn  were  to  be  abandoned  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  had  diaafiected  diat  monarch  towards  Po- 
land*  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  Empress  of  Russis 
to  obtain  his  consent  to  a  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom. 
The  aversion  which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  entertained  for 
every  thing  that  resembled  the  French  Sevolotion,  with  which, 
however,  the  events  of  Poland  where  the  King  and  the  nntion 
were  acting  in  concert  had  nothing  in  common  except  appear- 
ances, had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  and 
proved  the  cause  of  their  bvaaking  diose  engagements  which 
they  had  contracted  with  that  Republic.  It  was  then  that  the 
Poles  fully  comprehended  the  danger  of  their  situation.  Their 
first  ardour  cooled,  and  the  whole  Diet  w«re  thrown  into  a  atnte 
of  the  utmost  consternation. 

Abandoned  to  her  own  resources,  and  ccmvulsed  by  intestine 
divisions,  Poland  then  saw  her  utter  inability  to  oppose  an  ene- 
my so  powerful  as  the  Russians.  The  campaign  of  1792  turned 
out  entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Patriotic  party.  After 
a  successful  career,  the  Russians  advanced  on  Warsaw ;  when 
Stanislaus,  who  was  easily  intimidated,  acceded  to  the  confede- 
racy of  Targowica,  by  renouncing  the  constitution  of  the  3d  May, 
and  the  acts  of  the  revolutionary  Diet  of  Warsaw.  That  prince 
even  subscribed  (Aug.  25,  1792)  to  all  the  conditions  which  the 
Empress  thought  proper  to  dictate  to  him.  A  suspension  of 
arms  was  agreed  to,  which  stipulated  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Polish  army.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangements  entered  into 
between  Russia  and  Prussia,  hj  the  convention  of  St.  Peters- 
burg (Jan.  23,  1793,)  the  Prussian  troops  entered  Poland,  and 
sprMid  over  the  country  after  the  example  of  the  Russians, 
rrodamations  were  issued  by  the  Courts  df  Berlin  and  St  Pe- 
tersburg, by  which  they  declared  the  districts  of  Poland  which 
their  troops  had  occupied,  incorporated  with  their  own  domin- 
ions. The  adc^tion  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  democratic  principles  of  the  French,  were  Uie 
causes  of  tUs  new  dismembenaent  of  Pofamd. 
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PruBsia  took  pouemtm  of  the  Imer  part  of  Great  Poland,  in* 
eluding  the  cities  of  Dantzic  and  Tnorn ;  the  town  of  Czensto- 
cbowa  in  Little  Poland  was  also  adjudged  to  her,  with  its  firan* 
tier  extending  to  the  rivers  Pilica«  Stemiewka,  Jezowka,  and 
Bzura.  The  left  bank  of  these  rivers  was  assigned  to  Prussia, 
and  the  right  reserved  to  Poland.  The  portion  awarded  to  the 
former,  contained  one  thousand  and  sixty-one  German  square 
miles,  and  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Rus- 
sia got  nearly  the  half  of  Lithuania,  including  the  Palatinates  of 
Podolia,  Polotsk,  and  Minsk,  a  part  of  the  Palatinate  of  Wilna, 
with  the  half  of  Novogrodek,  Brzesc,  and  Volhynia ;  in  all,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  Cierman  square  miles  and 
containing  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  Poles  were  obliged  to  yield  up,  by  treaties,  those  pro- 
vinces which  the  two  powers  had  seized.  The  treaty  between 
Poland  and  Russia  was  signed  at  the  Diet  of  Grodno  (July  13, 
1793.)  But  that  with  the  King  of  Prussia  met  with  the  most 
decided  opposition ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  threats  of  com- 
pulsion before  it  was  consummated.  On  this  occasion,  these 
two  powers  renounced  anew  the  rights  and  pretensions  which 
they  might  still  have  against  the  Republic  under  any  denomina- 
tion whatsoever.  They  agreed  to  acknowledge,  and  if  it  should 
be  required,  also  to  guarantee  the  constitution  which  should  be 
established  by  the  Diet  with  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nation* 

After  these  treaties,  came  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  union  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland  (October  16,  1793,)  the  third  article 
of  which  guaranteed  their  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  attack ; 
the  direction  of  the  war  was  reserved  to  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  sending  her  troops  into  Poland,  and  forming  maga- 
zines £ere,  when  she  might  judge  it  necessary ;  while  Poland 
agreed  to  enter  into  no  connexion  with  foreign  powers,  and  to 
make  no  change  in  her  constitution,  except  with  the  approbation 
of  Russia.  The  portion  that  was  left  to  the  Republic,  either 
in  Poland  or  Lithuania,  contained  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  three  square  miles,  with  somewhat  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  This  State  was  divided  into  eighteen 
palatinates,  ten  of  which  were  in  Poland,  and  eight  in  Lithua- 
nia. To  each  of  these  palatinates  were  assigned  two  senators, 
a  palatine,  a  castellain,  aiid  six  deputies  to  sit  in  the  Difet. 

These  different  treaties,  and  me  grievances  of  which  the 
Poles  had  just  cause  to  complain,  threw  the  public  mind  into  a 
sute  of  agitation,  which  in  the  following  year  broke  out  into  a 
general  insurrection.  A  secret  assoeiatioii  was  formed  at  War- 
saw ;  it  found  numerous  partisans  in  the  army,  which  was  to 
have  been  disbanded  accoidiDg  to  the  artangemcnts  with  Rua- 
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sia.     The  conspirators  chose  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  for  theii 
chief*  in  this  projected  insurrection  against  Russia.    That  gen- 
eral had  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  y^zx  under 
Washington  ;  he  had  very  recently  signalized  his  bravery  m\he 
campaign  of  1792 ;  and  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  war, 
he  luid  retired  into  Saxony  with  a  few  other  patriots,  who  were 
ready  to  exert  their  energy  in  the  cause  of  freedom.     The  in- 
surgents reckoned  with  confidence  on  the  assistance  of  Austriaf 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  last  dismemberment  of  Poland ; 
they  flattered  themselves  that  Turkey  and  Sweden  would  not 
remain  mere  spectators  of  the  efforts  which  they  were  making 
to  regain  their  liberty  and  their  independence.  ^ 

Kosciuszko  had  wished  that  they  should  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan,  in  order  to  gain  more  time  for  preparation ; 
especially  as  a  suspicion  was  excited  among  the  Russians.    He 
even  retired  into  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  one  of  his  ac- 
complices, who  had  been  ordered,  as  a  propagator  of  sedition,  to 
banish  himself  from  the  Polish  territories,  informed  him  that 
his  countrymen  wished  him  to  appear  among  them  without  de- 
lay, as  a  better  opportunity  might  not  soon  arise.     Madalinski, 
who  commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, when  summoned  to  disband  them,  refused  ;  and  throwing 
off  the  mask,  gave  the  signal  for  insurrection.     He  suddenly 
quitted  his  station,  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  after  having  dis- 
persed some  detachments  of  Prussians,  whom  he  encountered 
in  his  route,  he  marched  directly  to  Cracow,  where  he  erected 
the  standard  of  revolt.     The  inhabitants  took  arms,  expelled 
the  Russian  troops  who  were  quartered  in  that  city,  and  pro- 
claimed Kosciusako  their  General.     A  sort  of  dictatorship  was 
conferred  upon  him  (March  24, 1794,)  which  was  to  continue  so 
long  as  their  country  was  in  danger.     He  took  an  oath  of  fidel« 
ity  to  the  nation,  and  of  adherence  to  the  principles  stated  in 
the  act  of  insurrection,  by  which  war  was  declared  against  the 
invaders  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  Russians  and  Prussians  immediately  despatched  their 
troops  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  insurrection.     The  defeat  of 
a  body  of  Russians  near  Raslavice,  by  Kosciuszko,  inspired  the 
insurgents  with  new  courage.     The  inhabitants  of  Warsaw 
rose  in  like  manner  against  the  Russians,  who  had  a  garrison 
there  of  10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Igelstrom. 
It  was  on  the  night  of  the  I7ik  April  that  the  tocsin  of  revolt 
was  sounded  in  the  capital ;  the  insurgents  seized  the  arsenai^ 
and  distributed  arms  and  ammunition  among  the  people.    A 
brisk  cannonade  took  place  between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles. 
The  combat  continued  for  two  successive  days,  in  which  several 
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thomands  of  the  Russians  perished,  while  4500  were  made  nn^ 
soner?*.  Igelstrom  escaped  from  the  ci^  with  ahout  ^)000  men. 
Tlie  same  insurrection  broke  out  at  Wilna,  from  whence  it  ex* 
tended  over  all  Lithuania.  Several  Polish  regiments  who  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  Russia,  changed  sides,  and  enlisted 
under  the  hanners  of  the  insurgents. 

In  spite  of  their  first  success,  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
Poland  was  deficieAt  in  the  necessary  resources  for  an  enter- 
prise of  such  a  nature  as  that  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  great  body  of  the  citizens  were  neither  sufficiently  numer- 
ous nor  sufficiently  wealthy,  to  serve  ns  a  centre  for  the  revolu- 
tion which  they  had  undertaken ;  and  the  servitude  in  which 
the  peasantry  were  kept,  was  but  ill  calculated  to  inspire  them 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  in  which  their  masters  only  were 
to  be  the  gainers.  Besides,  the  patriots  were  divided  in  opin- 
ion ;  and  the  King,  although  he  appeared  to  approve  their  ef- 
forts, inspired  so  much  mistrust  by  his  weakness  and  timidity, 
that  he  was  even  accused  of  secretly  abetting  the  interests  of 
Russia.  Lastly,  the  nobles  who  alone  ought  to  have  shown 
courage  and  energy,  were  found  but  little  disposed  to  give  any 
effectual  support  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Every  contribution 
appeared  to  mem  an  encroachment  on  their  prerogatives  ;  and 
they  were  as  much  averse  to  a  levy  en  tkossb  as  to  the  raising 
of  recruits,  which  deprived  them  of  their  tenantry.  They  were, 
moreover,  afraid  of  losing  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
exclusively  enjoyed. 

Under  these  considerations,  Kosciuszko  was  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  organize  an  armed  force  equal  to  that 
of  the  Russians  and  the  Prussians,  who  were  acting  in  concert 
to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  insurgents.  Af^r  some  inferior 
operations,  an  important  engagement  took  place  on  the  confines 
of  the  Palatinates  of  Siradia  and  Cujavia  (June  8,  1794,)  wh^re 
he  sustained  a  defeat ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  made  himself  master  of  Cracow.  That  prince,'supported 
by  a  body  of  Russian  troops,  undertook,  in  person,  the  siege  of 
Warsaw.  The  main  forces  of  the  insurgents  were  assembled 
under  the  walls  of  that  city.  They  amounted  to  about  22,000 
combatants,  while  the  enemy  had  more  than  50,000.  The  siege 
of  Warsaw  continued  nearly  two  months,  when  a  general  insur- 
rection, which  had  spread  from  Grreat  Poland  into  Western  Prus- 
sia, obliged  the  King  to  retire,  that  he  might  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection  in  his  own  dominions. 

The  joy  of  the  insurgents,  on  account  of  this  incident,  was 
but  of  short  duration.  The  Court  of  Vienna,  whicji  till  tben 
had  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  resolved  also  to  despatch  an 
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army  into  Poland.    This  anny  was  divided  into  two  cQlnmna, 
one  of  which  marched  on  Bneaci,  and  the  other  on  Dowbno. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  under  the  command  oC  Sawa- 
row,  advanced  into  Lithuania,  and  pursued  a  hody  of  the  vasaa^ 
gents,  who  were  commanded  by  Sirekowski.    Koacins^o,  who 
now  saw  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  made  a  last  effinl 
to  prevent  the  junction  o[  the  army  of  Suwarow  with  thai  of 
Baron  de  Fersen,  the  Russian  General.    Dixecting  his  march 
towards  the  latter,  he  fought  a  Uoody  battle  with  him  near 
Matchevitz  (Oct.  10, 1794.)     The  action  continued  from  sunrise 
till  beyond  mid-day.     Six  thousand  of  the  Polish  army  perished 
on  the  field,  and  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.     Koaciuszko  was 
himself  dangerously  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conaueror.     He  had  endeavoured  to  escape  by  the  swifbiess  of 
Us  norse,  but  was  overtaken  by  some  of  the  Coasacs ;  one  of 
whom*  without  knowing  him,  run  him  through  the  bsMck  with 
his  lance.     Falling  senseless  from  his  horse,  he  was  carried  to 
a  monastery ;  when  it  was  intimated,  by  one  of  his  officers,  that 
he  was  the  Commander-in-chief.     Surgical  aid  was  immediately 
administered  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  after  conveyed  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

This  disaster  quite  dejected  the  courage  of  the  Poles.  Their 
Generals,  Dombrowski  and  Biadalinski,  who  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Prussia  and  Grreat  Poland,  abandoned  these  provinces, 
and  marched  with  their  troops  to  the  relief  of  Warsaw.  Suwa- 
row likewise  directed  his  march  towards  that  capital,  and  was 
there  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Prussians,  under  Dorfel- 
den  and  Fersen,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  commenced  the 
Uockade  of  that  city  (Nov.  4.)  The  Russians,  who  amounted 
to  22,000  men,  prepared  for  an  attack  of  the  entrenchments  of 
Praga,  Une  of  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw.  The  Poles,  who  had  a 
body  o(  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  men,  made  a  courage- 
ous defence ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  ardour  and  im- 
petuosity of  the  Russians,  who  were  burning  with  rage  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen  who  were  massacred  at  Warsaw. 

Three  batteries  had  been  erected  in  the  night ;  and  the  two 
first  divisions,  though  harassed  by  a  vigorous  fire  in  every  direc- 
tion except  the  rear,  bravely  surmounted  every  ol^tacle.  In  the 
space  of  tour  hours,  they  carried  the  triple  entrenchment  of  Fia- 
ga  by  main  force.  Rushing  into  the  place,  they  pursued  their 
adversaries  through  the  streets,  put  the  greater  part  of  them  to 
the  sword,  and  drove  one  thousand  into  the  Vistula.  In  this 
scene  of  action,  a  regiment  of  Jews  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  at  length  were  t^ly  extirpated.  Thirteen  thousand  cMfthe 
Poles,  it  is  said,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot ;  two  thousand  were 
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diiiwtted  in  the  Vfstiikt,  9bA  between  fourteen  and  Ititeen  thou 
sand  were  made  prisoners.  The  suburb  of  Praga  was  pilbtged, 
and  raaed  to  the  foundation.  Terror  seized  the  inhabitants  6f 
Warsaw,  and  they  determined  to  capitulate.  Suwarow  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  that  capital,  and  was  presented  with 
the  keys  of  the  city  (Nov.  9.)  The  Polish  troops  laid  down 
their  arms ;  the  insurrection  was  quelled ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  it,  were  arrested 
by  the  Russians.  The  King  of  Poland  retired  to  Grodno ;  and 
the  final  dismemberment  of  that  country  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
three  allied  powers. 

The  Court  of  Berlin  having  signified  their  intention  of  retain- 
ing Cracow  and 'the  neighbouring  country,  of  which  their  troops 
had  just  taken  possession,  Austria,  who  was  also  desirous  of  pro- 
curing that  part  of  Poland,  took  advantage  of  the  discontent 
which  the  conduct  of  Prussia  during  the  campaign  of  1794,  and 
her  retreat  irom  the  ensuing  coalition,  had  excited  in  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  and  entered  into  a  separate  negotiation  with  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  They  arranged  privately  between 
themselves,  as  to  the  shares  which  were  to  fail  to  eacn.  An  act, 
in  form  of  a  declaration,  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  between 
these  two  courts  (Jan.  3,  1795,)  purporting,  that  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  stipulations  therein 
contained ;  in  consideration  of  the  offer  which  the  two  courts 
made  to  acquiesce  in  the  reunion  of  the  remainder  of  Poland 
with  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  engagement  which  they 
entered  into  to  guarantee  that  acquisition. 

A  negotiation  was  afterwards  set  on  foot  with  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  which  was  -protnMtod  to  «  gre^^t  Ungth ;  aa  thatCourt, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  engagement  which  Catherine  htSi  come 
under  to  secure  Cracow  to  Austria,  had  always  entertained  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  retain  it  themselves,  it  was  only  when 
the  act  of  the  3d  January  was  communicated  to  them,  tmit  they 
agreed  to  a  special  convention  with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  which 
was  signed  at  St  Petersburg  (Oct.  24,  1795.)  The  city  of  Cra- 
cow was  abandoned  to  Austria,  who,  on  her  side,  resigned  in 
favour  of  the  King  of  Prussia  a  portion  of  the  territory  which  the 
deClamtion  of  the  3d  January  preceding  had  secured  to  her.  It 
was  settled,  diat  the  limits  of  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow  should 
be  related  between  these  two  powers,  under  the  mediation  of 
die  Court  of  St.. Petersburg.  Staniskus  had  then  no  other  al» 
temattv6  left,  tiuin  to  resign  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  Em* 
press  of  Russia.  The  act  of  his  abdication  was  dated  at  Omdno 
(Nov.  26, 1705.) 

It  w«A  W  these  dllli«Dl  coaveutiMis,  that  Russia  obtaifltfdldl 
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mauied  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  fkr  as  the  Nil 
le  confines  of  Brzesci  and  Noirogrodek.  She  likewise 
id  the  greater  part  of  Samogitia,  with  the  whole  of  Cour- 
id  Semigallia.  She.  had  besides,  in  Little  Poland,  that 
the  territory  of  Chelm  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
nd  the  remainder  of  JVolhynia ;  in  all,  containing^  about 
ousand  square  miles,  with  one  million  two  hundred 
ad  inhabitants. 

\.ustria  were  assigned,  in  addition  to  the  principal  part  ^f 
ir,  the  whole  Palatinates  of  Sendomir  and  Lublin,  with 
the  district  of  Chelm,  and  the  Palatinates  of  Brzesci, 
chia,  and  Masoria,  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug ; 
sing  in  all,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
n  square  miles,  with  about  one  million  of  inhabitants. 
Prussia,  was  assigned  part  of  the  Palatinates  of  Masovia 
idokchia,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bug ;  in  Lithu- 
be  had  part  of  the  Palatinate  of  Troki  and  of  Samogitia 
Lies  on  this  side  of  the  Niemen,  as  well  as  the  small  did- 
Little  Poland,  making  part  of  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow; 
lole  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  German  square 
vsrith  a  population  of  one  million.     Finally,  by  a  subee- 
lonvention  which  was  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg  (Jan. 
7,)  the  three  co-participant  Courts  arranged  among  them- 
es to  the  manner  of  discharging  the  debts  of  the  King 
Republic  of  Poland.     They  agreed  by  this  same  con- 
to  allow  the  dethroned  monarch  an  annuity  of  200,009 

)  commencement  of  this  period,  it  was  not  yet  perceived 
importance  it  was  for  Russia  to  get  possession  of  the 
and  it  was  not  until  the  agriculture  and  industry  oi 
itry  had  begun  to  prosper  under  a  wise  administration, 
began  to  apprehend  it  might  one  day  have  a  powerful 
on  the  balance  of  trade.     The  Empress  Catherine, 
beeirtattered  in  her  youth  by  the  eulogies  of  the  phi- 
,  so  as  to  become  a  disciple  of  their  new  doctrines, 
rst  to  perceive  this  danger.     She  then  declared  her- 
st  implacable  enemy  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 
dly  have  armed  all  Europe  to  exterminate  the  Repub- 
ertheless,  she  did  not  take  up  arms  herself,  and  only 
first  coalition  in  an  indirect  manner,  ^d  by  condud- 
3  purely  defensive,  such  as  that  of  Drontningholm 
en  (Oct.  19,  1791,)  and  that  of  St.  Petersbui^  with 
3f  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (July  12,  1782,)  and  that 
concluded  (Aug.  7,)  in  the  same  city  with  Prussia^ 
)s,  when  Frederic  had  retired  firom  the  list,  she  re* 
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Mlfed  to  8en4  intone  field  ^e  sixty  thoufland  men  which  Bug* 
land  was  to  take  into  pay.  The  treaty  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
signed,  when  the  Empress  was  suddenly  cat  off  by  d^i£ 
(Nov.  17,  1796.) 

Paul,  her  successor,  refused  to  sanction  that  treaty.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  active  hand  which  that  monarch  took  in  the 
vrar  of  1799  against  France ;  and  we  have  afaready  mentioned 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  which  he  made  to  revive  the  .principles 
of  the  armed  neutndity.  This  Emperor,  who  wanted  stead- 
iness  and  consistency,  published  at  his  coronation  (April  5, 1797,) 
a  fundamental  Law  regarding  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  This  law,  intended  to  prevent  those  revolutions  which 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  throne  had  produced  in  Russia,  es- 
(ablished  a  mixed  lineal  succession,  agreeably  to  the  order  of 
primogeniture ;  admitting  females  only  in  case  of  the  total 
extinction  of  the  male  descendants  of  the  male  line  of  Paul ; 
and  defining  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  the  order  in 
which  females  and  their  ^^scendants  should  succeed  to  the 
throne.  But  being  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and  incapable  of 
discharging  his  imperial  functions,  he  entailed  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  both  the  nobility  and  die  people.  He  met  with  a 
violent  death,  having  been  murdered  by  a  party  of  daring  con- 
spirators (March  24,  1801.) 

Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  unfortunate  father,  lost  no  time 
in  restoring  peace  to  his  dominions,  by  entering  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain  (June  17,)  by  which  he  abandoned  3ie 
principles  of  free  trade  for  neutral  vessels  ;  admitting  that  even 
a  convoy  should  not  protect  these  from  being  subjected  to  a 
search  or  visitation,  when  ordered  by  the  Captain  of  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  public  navy  of  a  belligerent  state.  He  like- 
wise concluded  peate  with  France  and  Spain  (Oct.  4, 8.) 

Sweden  had  extricated  herself  without  loss  from  the  war 
which  Gustavus  III.  had  imprudently  commenced.  That 
Prince  had  succeeded  in  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
making  the  Diet  adopt  the  fundamental  act  of  union  and  secu- 
rity (March  29,  1792,)  vesting  in  himself  the  right  of  making 
war  and  peace,  which  according  to  the  former  order  of  thi^, 
he  could  only  exercise  with  the  concurrence  of  the  States.  Be- 
ing endowed  with  an  ardent  and  heroic  character,  he  had  pro- 
posed to  march  at  the  head  of  the  armies  which  Louis  XVI. 
nad  set  on  foot ;  but  he  fell  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  formed 
by  the  discontented  nobles,  leaving  his  son  a  minor. 

The  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  during  the  minor- 
ity of  G^ustavus  IV.,  was  infested  by  jealousies  and  intrigues  ; 
while  the  finances,  which  were  under  bad  management,  fell 
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ecidedly  for  tfao  aiamteoanc^  of  peoce.  The  yooaf  rag 
If  aBVomed  the  wins  ofgofemmoiil  (NoTomber  1,  ^J^^ 
agh  ho  hod  entered  into  the  league  of  the  North,  fofiMd 
ul  L,  fof  the  mamtenanee  of  the  maritime  rights  of  ma- 
tates,  he  aooeded  shortly  after  to  the  opposite  system,  to 

Alexander  I.  had  declared  himself  faToonble. 
ristian  VII,  had  reigned  in  Denmark  since  1766 ;  ^^^ 
9t  twen^  years,  the  Prince  Royal  and  Count  Bernstoin 
aen  at  the  hmd  of  his  councils.    Under  their  administmr 
the  kingdom  flourished  in  profound  Miee  which  had  not 

instant  heen  interrupted,  eiKopt  in  1800,  by  the  vexatious 
lent  which  the  Danish  ships  had  met  with  on  the  part  of 
ind.  Dwmark  was  the  first  of  the  Eun^ean  powers  that 
had  the  African  shtTo  trade  (May  16, 1796.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^RUtarf  PreponderanoB  of  Prmnee  wukr  t^  sway  of  Na^ 
fphai^  Bonaparte*    A.  d.  1802 — 1810. 

he  period  on  ^rtiiAwe  are  now  entering,  and  which  com- 

ids  eight  years,  we  shall  find  Napoleon  Bonaparte  deTOt- 

I  unremitting  efforts  to  a  threefold  project,  the  object  of 

was  to  secure  for  himself  the  empire  of  the  wwld.     The 

these  was  to  render  the  monarchical  gOYemment  heredi- 

his  family,  preparatory  to  the  introducticm  of  a  universal 

>n ;  the  next  was  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  France ; 

)  last  to  surround  that  country,  not  with  a  multitude  of 

ics  as  the  Directory  had  done,  but  with  a  number  of 

onarchies,  the  existence  of  which  should  be  so  amalga- 

nth  his  own  dynasty,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  with 

shall  find  him  keeping  these  projects  incessantly  in 

that  every  step  whicn  he  took  towards  the  accomplish- 

the  one,  was  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  advance  the 

0. 

)  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  a  council,  composed  of  iSO 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  was  assembled  at  Lyons,  in 
leliberato  83  to  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  constitu- 
ch  was  assimilated  more  and  more  to  the  m<Kiarclucsl 
L  the  mean  time,  ^^  Presidency  of  the  Republic  was 
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NotwichstaiidiDg  the  easy  triumph  wkich  die  eenstitutuni  of 
theyeer  Ei^ht had gmined,  by  disaolTiDg die  Legislaiive  Body 
of  Fnaoe,  disoeiirieii  was  not  long  m  breakmg  out  among  its 
members ;  and  an  opposition  was  Conned  which,  condemned  to 
silence,  had  no  other  means  of  manifesting  itself,  than  by  secret- 
ly thwarting  the  views  of  the  govemment  There  was,  howerer, 
another  opposition  which  appeared  among  the  members  of  the 
tribunate,  and  which  greatly  irritated  Bonaparte,  by  openly  at- 
tacking bis  projects  of  legislation.  The  penod  had  now  amyed, 
when  one-finh  part  of  the  members  of  mese  two  bodies  were  to 
retire.  But  the  new  conventioiiy  in  settling  this  partial  altem- 
tion,  were  divided  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding ;  or  rather  it 
waa  the  general  c^junion,  that  the  ex-membeis  should  be  deter* 
mined  by  lot  This  temporary  vacancy  furnished  Bonaparte 
widi  a  pretext  ibr  getting  rid  of  all  those  whose  presence  had 
kdd  him  under  any  sort  of  restraint.  A  decree  of  the  Gonser« 
vative  Senate,  of  the  2Sd  Ventose,  in  the  year  Ten  (March  13, 
18QS^)  turned  oat  twenty  of  the  tribanes,  Md  nzty  of  the  ie- 
ffislaters ;  and  snpplied  their  places  with  members  taken  from 
die  lists  formed  by  the  Electoral  CoUeges  of  die  Departments. 
Having  thus  discovered  wbat  advantages  mifht  accrue  to  him 
from  aa  institution  which  Sieycs  had  ceotnyed  for  bakacing 
the  authority  of  &e  government,  from  that  moment  he  convert* 
ed  the  Senate  into  an  instrument  for  sanctioning  his  own  mea- 
sures. 

A  notificatioB  from  die  French  ambassador  in  Svritzerland 
announced  that  the  Valais  should  henceforth  form  an  Independ- 
ent  Republic  (April  3.)  The  inhabitants  had  not  requested  this 
favour ;  it  was  granted  to  them  because  Bonaparte  wished  to 
get  possession  of  the  Simplon,  preneratory  to  the  union  of  that 
country  with  France.  The  second  decree  of  the  New  Consti- 
tution of  the  6th  Floreal  (April  26,)  gmnted  a  general  amnesty 
to  all  emigrants  who  should  return  vridiin  the  space  of  three 
months,  and  take  the  oath  of  allesiance.  All  their  property  that 
remained  unsold  was  restored  to  mem,  except  the  forests.  About 
a  thousand  individuals  were  excepted  from  this  act  of  justice, 
which  strengthened  the  authority  of  Bonaparte  by  conciliating 
the  pubUc  opinion  in  his  favour. 

Immediately  after  this,  Bonaparte  submitted  to  the  Tribunate 
and  the  Legislative  Body  a  phm  for  the  institution  of  a  Legion 
of  Honour  (May  10«)  This  Leffion  was  to  be  composed  of  fif- 
teen cohorts  of  Dif^utaries  for  lue.  The  First  Consul  was  the 
Chief  of  the  Legion ;  each  cohort  waa  tobe  composed  of  seven 
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hundred  Legionaries.  The  object  of  Bonaparte  eTideatl]^  waa 
to  establisk  a  new  aristocracy.  But  the  minds  of  the  Gooncil 
were  so  little  prepared  for  this  proposition,  and  so  contzarr  was 
it  to  the  repabucan  ideas  with  whicn  they  were  st^  imbaed*  that 
it  passed  but  by  a  Tery  small  majority,  and  the  First  Consai 
thought  proper  to  delay  carrying  it  into  execution. 

For  some  time  the  First  Consul  had  been  iii  negotiation  with 
Pope  Pius  VII.  on  the  affiurs  of  religion.  He  had  adjusted  a 
Concordat  with  his  Holiness,  subjecting  public  worship  to  the 
superintendence  of  ten  prelates  of  the  highest  rank,  and  fifty- 
bishops.  This  famous  Concordat  was  signed  at  Paris  (July  15,) 
and  ratified  at  Rome  (Aug.  15,)  1801.  It  was  afierwards  sub* 
mitted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  French  nation,  and  adopted  by 
a  yery  great  majority.  The  Sabbath  and  the  four  gmnd  festi* 
vab  were  restored ;  and  from  this  date  the  government  ceased 
to  follow  the  decennary  system.  This  was  the  first  abandon- 
tnent  of  the  Republican  calendar.  Bonaparte  hoped  to  attach 
to  himself  the  sacerdotal  party,  the  order  moat  disposed  for  pas- 
sive obedience ;  land  in  this  manner  to  balance  the  clergy  against 
the  Roi^ists,  and  the  Pope  against  the  interests  of  the  Coali- 
tion. The  Concordat  was  ratified  with  great  pomn  in  the  chttrch 
of  Notre  Dame  by  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body,  the  Tri- 
bune, and  the  public  functionaries.  The  First  Consul  appeared 
in  the  ancient  court  carriage,  with  all  the  circumstances  and  eti- 
quette of  royalty. 

Another  law  of  the  Constitution  of  the  30th  of  Floreal  (May 
20,)  sanctioned  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  colonies  restored  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  the  French  colonies  sit- 
uated beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  this  law,  however, 
slavery  was  not  restored  in  St.  Domingo.  That  colony  was  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Negroes,  who,  after  having  massacred 
the  Whites,  and  committed  Wbarities  which  surpass  even  those 
of  the  French  Revolution,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
independence.  After  the  preliminaries  signed  at  London,  Bo- 
naparte had  sent  an  expedition  to  that  Island,  having  on  board 
40,000  men,  commanded  by  his  brother-in-law  Greneral  Le  Cleic. 
On  their  arrival  at  St.  Domingo,  the  French  took  possession  of 
the  town  of  Cape  Francois,  which  was  the  seat  of  government, 
as  well  as  of  several  other  places.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  ori- 
ginally a  slave,  and  raised  to  be  the  Chief  of  the  Blacks,  sub- 
mitted to  the  French ;  but  Oeneral  Le  Clerc,  having  afterwards 
arrested  him,  had  him  conveyed  to  France  where  he  died.  This 
circumstance  excited  the  Blacks  to  a  new  revolt  under  the  com- 
mand of  Christophe,  the  relative  and  firiend  of  Toussaint ;  and 
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after  a  bloody  war,  France  lost  this  valuable  colony,  togethei 
with,  a  numerous  army  and  many  commercial  advantages. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  Tribunate, 
purged  of  its  Renubiican  members,  signified  a  wish  that  some 
pleq^  of  national  gratitude  should  be  ofiered  to  General  Bona- 
parte.  The  Conservative  Senate  then  nominated  him  First 
Consul  for  ten  years.  When  this  decree  of  the  Senate  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  he  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin ;  and  that  he 
might  not  be  compeUed  to  accept  a  favour  which  he  disdained, 
he  demanded  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate  should  be  submitted 
for  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  two  other  Consuls  were  re- 
solved to  consult  the  nation  (and  this  was  the  only  occasion  in 
which  they  ever  acted  on  their  own  authority,)  not  as  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Senate,  but  on  the  question  whether  Bonaparte 
should  be  elected  Consul  for  life.  Out  of  3,577,379,  of  which 
the  primary  Assembly  was  composed,  3,568,885  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  only  8,494  in  the  negative.  Agreeable  to  this 
expression  of  the  public  voice,  the  Senate  proclaimed  Bonaparte 
First  Consul  for  life  (August  2,  1802.) 

Two  days  after,  the  third  decree  of  the  Senate  of  the  16th 
Thermidor,  brought  the  government  still  nearer  the  monarchical 
form,  by  granting  to  the  First  Consul  great  influence  over  the 
Electoral  Assemblies,  with  the  power  of  ratifying  treaties,  grant- 
ing pardons,  nominating  senators  without  presentation,  appoint- 
ing the  Presidents  of  the  Electoral  Assemblies,  adding  to  the 
number  of  their  members,  and  even  proclaiming  his  own  suc- 
cessor. The  Tribunate,  which  still  appeared  somewhat  formi- 
dable, w&B  reduced  to  fifly  members. 

Such,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  was  the  progress  of  arbitrary 
power.  In  the  course  of  1802,  the  union  of  three  different 
countries  to  France  was  either  accomplished,  or  in  a  state  of 
preparation.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Island  6f  Elba,  of  which 
the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  had  resigned  their  rights ; 
the  second  was  that  of  Piedmont,  which  France  had  occupied 
since  9th  December  1798 ;  and  lastly,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Parma,  his  estates  were  taken  possession  of  by  France, 
as  having  devolved  to  her  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (Mar. 
21,  1801,)  although  they  were  not  annexed  to  that  country  till 
1806.  These  acquisitions  were  made,  on  the  political  principle 
avowed  by  Bonaparte,  which  allowed  every  thing  to  be  done 
that  treaties  did  not  expressly  forbid. 

The  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville  had  recognised  the 
right  of  Switzerland  to  form  a  constitution  for  herself;  and  Aloys 
Reding  happening  to  be  in  Paris  about  the  end  of  1801,  had  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  First  Consul  for  the  re-ertablishment 
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of  daoMcracy  in  the  petty  dantons.  From  thit  tiittfe  two 
rose  who  had  lon^  been  kept  down  by  foice ;  and  Switaerinnd 
experienced  a  aenes  of  revolutione,  in  which  the  XJnioninta  or 
anstocratic  party,  and  the  Federalists  or  democratic,  aiteraately 
had  the  ascendancy.  At  length  a  new  C<mstitution,  more  aiia- 
tociatic  in  its  principles,  was  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the 
people.  It  was  accepted  by  72,453  citizens,  and  rejected  by 
92,423 ;  but  as  167,172  indinduals,  who  had  a  right  to  Tote, 
had  disdained  to  exercise  that  pririlege,  the  Helvetic  Senate 
thought  proper  to  reckon  all  the  absentees  among  the  acceptors ; 
and  the  new  constitution  was  introduced  (July  3,)  as  having 
been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  Bonaparte  had 
given  the  Swiss  to  understand,  that  he  relied  on  their  wiiling- 
ness  to  be  united  to  France ;  but,  as  the  Helvetic  government 
made  a  pretence  of  not  comprehending  that  invitation,  he  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Switzerland  (July  20.)  This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  civil  war.  The  democratic  cantons,  who  were  assem- 
Ued  at  Schweitz,  restored  the  ancient  confederation,  to  which 
most  of  the  old  cantons  acceded.  The  central  govemment, 
having  no  other  support  than  the  new  cantons,  and  seeing  them- 
selves  attacked  even  in  their  own  territories,  importuned  the 
assistance  of  the  First  Consul.  A  French  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ney,  entered  Switzerland,  and  re-established  the  gov- 
ernment which  was  recommended  by  the  First  Consul.  Bona- 
parte constituted  himself  an  arbiter  between  the  two  parties,  and 
summoned  a  Helvetic  Council  at  Paris  (Feb.  19,  1803,)  and 
proclaimed  the  constitution  of  Switzerland,  known  by  thetiarae 
of  the  Act  of  Mediation,  Switzerland  thus  became  a  fedorative 
Republic,  composed  of  nineteen  sovereign  cantons.  The  con- 
stitution of  each  was  more  or  less  democratic ;  but  the  equality 
of  the  citizens  formed  the  basis  of  them  all.  Once  a  year,  a 
Diet  was  to  assemble  in  one  of  the  six  principal  cities  in  Swit- 
zerland in  rotation.  In  these  the  Landamman^  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  district,  was  to  preside,  The  first  Landamman,  H. 
Louis  d'Afifry,  was  nominated  by  Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  negotiations  for 
indemnifying  those  princes  who  had  lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
their  possessions,  by  the  cession  of  the  left  hank  of  the  JE^ine. 
He,  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was  the  principal 
arbiter  in  this  important  affiiir. 

Without  here  entering  into  the  details  of  these  negotiations, 
we  shall  merely  oboerfe,  that  the  main  obstacle  which  had  im- 
peded the  negotiations  of  Hatisbon  being  removed  by  the  treaties 
which  France  concluded  on  this  oecasioa,  die  dwutation  casse 
to  a  final  conclttsioBt  known  by  the  name  of  the  Acasv  (er  B^ 
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solutions)  of  tke  BeptUmtum  (Feb.  25,  1803,)  \y  which  the  ar- 
Tangement  reg;ardinff  indemnities  and  territorial  exchanges  was 
brought  to  a  determuiation. 

The  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  renewed  in 
1803.  Public  opinion  in  England  had  declared  against  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  which  was  by  no  means  favouraUe  to  her, 
considering  die  sacrifices  which  she  had  made.  The  British 
ministry  repented  having  agreed  to  the  surrender  of  Malta  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  delayed  tne  restoration  of  Malta 
under  pretext  that  the  guarantees  had  not  been  granted  without 
restriction.  The  arbitrary  and  violent  acts  which  Bonaparte 
had  committed  since  the  peace ;  and  above  all,  the  annexation 
of  Piedmont  to  France,  furnished  a  second  motive  fos  not  evacu- 
ating an  islai^d  so  important  from  its  position.  After  a  very 
spirited  negotiation,  Great  Britain  offered  to  restore  Malta  to 
its  own  inhabitants,  and  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  independent 
State ;  only  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  however,  and  on  condition 
that  the  King  of  Naples  would  cede  Lampedosa.  The  French 
troops  were  to  evacuate  the  Batavian  and  Swiss  Republics.  On 
these  terms  England  would  recognise  the  Italian  and  Ligurian 
Republics,  and  the  King  oS  Etruria.  His  Majesty  of  Sardinia 
was  to  receive  an  adequate  territorial  provision  in  Italy.  The 
first  Consul  having  rejected  this  ultimatum,  war  was  declared 
•  May  18,  1803,)  and  all  the  English  who  were  traveUing  or  re- 
siding in  France,  arrested  and  detained  as  hostages. 

Charles  IV.  King  of  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  had 
ceded  Louisiana  to  France.  'When  this  news  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica, it  spread  consternation  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
President  Jefferson  felt  great  reluctance  in  consenting  to  oppose, 
by  a  military  force,  the  entry  of  the  French  into  a  country  which 
would  give  them  the  command  of  the  Mississippi.  To  prevent 
this,  and  from  other  motives,  he  directed  the  American  minister 
in  Paris  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  French  government 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, "which  was  effected  at  Paris  (Sept. 
30,  1803.) 

A  Frenc;h  army,  which  was  assembled  in  the  Batavian  Re- 
public under  the  command  of  Creneral  Mortier,  was  despatched 
immediately  af\cr  the  declaration  of  war,  to  occupy  the  Electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  the  patrimonial  dominions  of  the  Kinff  of  Chreat 
Britain.  The  Government  of  that  country  concluded  a  capitu- 
lation at  Suhlingen  (June  3,)  in  virtue  of  which  the  native  troops 
retired  beyond  the  Elbe,  while  the  French  army  were  to  occupy 
the  country  and  its  fortresses,  and  be  maintained  by  the  inhabi- 
tapts.  They  likewise. took  possesnon  of  Cuxhaven  and  Retze- 
butel,  belonging. to  the  city-of  Haanbing*    The  German  Empire. 
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which  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  its  interests  regulated  by 
two  foreign  powers,  did  not  even  protest  against  this  violation  of 
its  territory.  Bonaparte,  deceived  in  his  expectation  of  Tendering 
the  Cabinet  of  London  compliant^  annulled  the  capitulation  of 
Suhlingen,  and  ordered  Mortier  to  attack  Count  Walmoden,  who 
commanded  the  Hanoverian  army.     The  latter,  however,  laid 
down  their  arms,  in  consequence  of  a  convention  which  was 
signed  at  Artlenberg  (July  5.)     After  these  proceedings,  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  were  immediately  blockaded  by 
an  English  squadron,  which  prevented  the  invaders  firom  bene- 
fiting by  the  navigation  of  those  rivers. 

England  had  generously  ofiered  to  acknowledge  the  Deatrality 
of  Holland,  provided  she  could  get  the  French  troops  to  evacu- 
ate her  territory.  This  measure,  however,  proved  disastrous  in 
its  result  for  the  Republic.  Bonaparte  laid  them  under  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  a  body  of  34,000  men,  both  French  and  Bata- 
vians ;  and  to  furnish  five  ships  of  war  and  five  frigates,  with  a 
number  of  transports  and  sloops  of  war,  for  conveying  to  Eng- 
land 61 ,000  men  and  4000  horses.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  (Oct.  8,  1801,)  Bonaparte  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but,  by  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Florence,  he  pretended  that 
he  had  a  right  to  send  them  back  whenever  he  should  happen 
to  be  at  war  with  England.  Ferdinand  IV.  was  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  with  General  St. 
Cvr  (June  25,  1803,)  the  French  again  took  possession  of 
Abruzzi. 

The  loss  of  Trinidad,  and  the  selling  of  Louisiana  tp  the 
United  States  of  America,  had  created  no  small  coolness  between 
the  Court  of  Madrid  and  Bonaparte.  Already  had  he  brought 
an  army  near  to  Bayonne,  which,  under  the  command  of  Gren- 
eral  Augereau,  threatened  Spain.  She,  however,  succeeded  in 
evading  the  storm.  As  it  was  of  much  importance  for  her  to 
avoid  war  with  England,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  Bonaparte 
had  more  need  of  money  than  of  ships,  especiaUy  considering 
the  nature  of  the  attack  which  he  meditated  upon  Enriand,  it 
was  agreed  by  a  secret  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  (Oct  §D,)  that 
Charles  IV.  should  substitute  money,  instead  of  the  succours 
which,  the  nature  of  his  former  engagement  bound  him  to  fur- 
nish. The  amount  of  this  subsidy  is  not  ofiicially  known.  The 
hopes  which  this  Monarch  had  entertained  of  escaping  from  the 
war  were  sadly  disappointed.  He  was  dragged  into  it  towards 
the  end  of  the  following  year. 

Portugal  likewise  purchased  her  neutrality,  by  a  convention 
which  was  signed  between  General  Lannea,  Bonaparte's  minis- 
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ter  at  Lisbon,  and  Don  Manuel  Pinto ;  the  contents  of  which 
are  not  known  with  certainty. 

From  the  breaking  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  the  second  war 
with  Aastria,  Bonaparte  had  employed  himself  about  a  project 
for  efiecting  a  landing  in  England,  for  which  he  had  made  im- 
mense preparations.  AU  the  ship-carpenters  throughout  France 
were  put  in  requisition  for  the  equipment  of  a  flotilla  intended 
to  convey  the  armies  of  the  Republic  to  the  English  shores.  A 
multitudinous  army,  called  the  Army  of  England^  was  assem- 
bled on  the  coasts,  extensive  camps  were  formed,  and  convoys 
prepared  for  protecting  the  transportation  of  these  invaders.  In 
England,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  vigorous  measures  of 
defence  were  adopted,  by  setting  on  foot  a  regular  army  of 
180,000  men.  The  English  Admirals  frequently  harassed  the 
French  shipping,  and  bombarded  the  towns  situated  upon  the 
coasts.  But  from  this  there  did  not  happen  any  result  of  im- 
portance. 

St.  Lucia,  St.  Peter,  Miquelon,  and  Tobago,  as  also  the 
Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Serbice,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803. 
€reneral  Rochambeau,  who  had  succeeded  Le  Glerc,  concluded 
a  capitulation  at  St.  Domingo,  with  Dessalines  the  Black  Chief, 
for  the  evacuation  of  Cape  Fran9ois ;  but  as  the  English  Ad- 
miral Duckworth  blockaded  it  by  sea,  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render with  his  whole  army,  which  was  transported  to  Eng- 
land. Dessalines,  thus  relieved  from  the  French,  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  St.  Domingo,  or  the  island  of  Hayti,  of 
which  he  assumed  the  government,  under  the  title  of  Governor- 
General,  for  life. 

Meantime,  the  plan  of  Bonaparte  for  disengaging  himself 
from  those  political  restraints  which  fettered  his  ambition,  was 
growing  to  maturity.  Three  parties  divided  France — the  Roy- 
alists, the  Systematic  Republicans,  and  the  Jacobins.  Of  the 
two  first,  the  one  had  always  entertained  hopes  that  Bonaparte 
would  recall  the  Bourbons ;  and  the  other,  that  the  moment  was 
approaching  when  true  liberty  would  take  the  place  of  despotism. 
General  Moreau  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  party,  if  his 
character  had  at  all  made  him  a  proper  person  to  play  an  active 
game  in  public  affairs.  Bonaparte,  who  desired  neither  King 
nor  Repuolic,  was  convinced  that  he  could  only  arrive  at  his  pur- 
pose by  attaching  to  himself  the  Jacobin  party.  In  order  to  in- 
spire them  with  confidence,  he  felt  that  it  was  necesdary  to  give 
them  a  pledge ;  this  was,  to  be  continually  at  variance  with  the 
other  two  parties,  which  they  equally  detested. 

Bonaparte  resolved  to  ruin  Moreau,  whom  he  mistrusted. 

VOL.  n.  18 
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Pichegra,  Georses,  Cadoadal,  and  other  Soyslist  Cliie&,  se- 
cretly entered  France,  believing  that  the  time  was  now  come 
for  re-establishing  royalty,  and  that  Moreau  would  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.     Pichegru  twice  saw  bis  old 
friend  Moreau,  who  refused  to  take  any  part  in  a  plot  aguasi 
the  Government ;  but  he  was  reluctant  to  betray  this  exceUenl 
man,  whom  Bonaparte  hated,  and  who  had  been  excelled  by 
name  from  the  general  amnesty.     His  silence  was  sufficient  to 
entangle  him  in  a  pretended  conspiracy,  with  which  the  tribu- 
nals resonnded. 

Pichegru  kept  himself  secFeted  in  Paris  for  some  days,  but 
through  the  treachery  of  a  friend  he  was  at  length  discovered 
arrested,  and  committed  to  prison,  where  he  was  found  ^^^^'^ 
the  morning  of  April  7th.,  a  black  handkerchief  being  twisted 
around  his  neck,  and  tightened  by  the  twisting  of  a  stick.  No 
proof  appeared  against  Moreau  of  taking  any  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  but  his  own  confession,  that  he  had  seen  Pichegni 
twice,  was  deemed  sufficient  by  his  judges  to  justify  his  con- 
demnation, for  a  high,  although  not  capital  crime  ;  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  imprisonment,  which,  by  the  intercession  of 
his  friends  was  commuted  for  the  same  period  of  exile.  This 
distinguished  General  made  choice  of  America,  as  his  place  of 
exile. 

At  this  time  another  occurrence  took  place,  which  must  ever 
form  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  history  of  Bonaparte — the  arrest, 
condemnation,  and  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.      This 
prince  was  living  in  retirement  in  the  castle  of  Ettenheim,  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Baden,  a  neutral  territory.     On  the  evening  of 
ihe  14th  of  March,  a  troop  of  French  soldiers  passed  the  fron- 
tier, surrounded  the  castle,  and  sei^^d  the  prince,  and  all  his  at- 
tendants.    He  ^as  immediately  conveyed  to  Strasburgh,  and 
from  thence  after  a  confinement  of  three  days  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  kept  for  a  few  hours  in  the  Temple,  and  then  removed  to 
nhe  neighbouring  castle  of  Vincennes.     On  the  night  o(  the 
20th  he  was  charged  by  a  military  court,  of  which  General  Hul- 
lin  was  president,  with  having  fought  against  France,  being  in 
the  pay  of  England,  plotting  against  the  internal  and  externai 
safety  of  the  Republic,  and  having  conspired  against  the  life  of 
the  chief  Consul.     The  court  pronounced  him  guilty  ;  the  de- 
^isioa  was  immediately  despatched  to  Bonaparte,  and  the  sen- 
*ence  "  condemned  to  death,"  which  was  written  on  the  bock  of 
jt,  carried  into  execution  at  six  o'clock  the  following  m(»iiiiig* 
The  charges  alleged  against  hira  were  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  •  but  he  persevered  in  declaring,  that  he  would  ever 
►ustam  the  rights  of  his  iainiiy,  and  that  as  a  Cond^,  he  could 
"lever  enter  France,  bnt  with  arms  in  his  hand. 
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This  last  act  paved  the  way  for  Bonaparte  to  ascend  the 
tlurone.  France  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  stupor  in  which 
she  had  been  plunged  by  the  judicial  murder  of  a  Bourbon, 
when  the  Conservative  Senate,  who  had  perceived  that  the  best 
way  to  please  Bonaparte  was  not  to  wait  till  he  should  make  his 
wishes  known  to  them,  presented  an  address,  inviting  hin  to 
complete  the  institutions  necessary  for  tranquillizing  the  State 
(March  27.)  At  this  signal  of  flattery,  many  of  the  Orders  of 
the  State  were  eager  to  express  their  desire  that  the  power 
ivhich  was  vested  in  Bonaparte,  should  be  conferred  on  him  by 
a  hereditary  title.  One  month  was  allowed  to  elapse,  for  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  for  the  result.  It  was  then  that  the  First 
Consul,  in  replying  to  the  address  of  the  Senate,  desired  these 
Orders  to  explain  themselves  more  clearly.  The  Tribunate 
took  the  merit  of  anticipating  this  explanation,  by  voting  the  re- 
establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy  in  favour  of  Bonaparte 
and  his  family  (April  30.)  The  Senate,  not  wishing  to  be  be- 
hind in  complaisance,  acceded  to  the  desire ;  and  a  decree  of 
that  Body  declared  Bonaparte  Emperor  of  the  French  (May 
18;)  conferring  on  him  the  Imperial  dignity,  to  be  hereditary 
in  himself,  and  his  lawful  or  adopted  sons,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  daughters ;  and  failing  the  males,  to  his  brothers  Joseph  and 
Louis,  and  their  male  d^cendants. 

T^e  same  decree  of  the  Senate  made  several  important 
changes  in  the  constitution,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  per- 
fectly monarchical.  Bonaparte  accepted  the  dignity  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him.  He  <mly  asked,  that  the  nation 
should  be  consulted  upon  the  question  of  hereditary  right 
Wishing  to  legalize  this  attempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  he 
invited  the  sovereign  Pontiff  lo  Paris  to  crown  him.  This  ce- 
remony took  place  in  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  (Dec.  2, 1804 ;) 
and  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  Bonaparte  put  the  crown 
on  his  own  head,  aher  which  he  jdaced  it  upon  that  of  his 

Souse.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  in  opening  the  Session  of 
e  Legislative  Body,  he  solemnly  declared,  that,  as  he  was  satis- 
fied with  his  grandeur,  he  would  make  no  more  additions  to 
the  Empire. 

The  base  transaction  of  31st  March  .was  followed  up  by  an 
exchange  of  very  violent  letters,  betWQjsn  theSussian  ambasmdor 
at  Paris,  and  the  minister  of  B<maparte.  In  addition  to  the  indig- 
nation which  that  event  had  excited  in  Alexander,  and  whidi 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  notes  of  the  French  minister  were  not 
calculated  to  diminish ;  there  was  a  dissatis&ction,  on  account 
of  the  non-execution  ef  many  of  the  eonditions  agreed  to  in  the 
treaty  of  10th  October  180L    Alexander  demanded,  tiwt  the 
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French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  kbgdom  (rf'Naples ; 
that  Bonaparte  should  concert  with  him  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  affidrs  of  Italy  wene  to  be  regulated ;  that  without  de- 
lay he  should  indemnify  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  etacuste 
Hanover  (July  27,  1804.)     To  these,  Bonaparte  only  replied  by 
recriminations,  when  the  two  Courts  recaued  their  respectiTe 
ambassadors.    The  Emperor  had  not  waited  for  this  opportunity 
to  employ  means  for  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Bona- 
parte.    By  the  declarations  interchanged  betwixt  the  Courts  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  (May  3,  and  24,)  it  was  agreed,  that 
they  should  not  allow  the  French  troops  in  Grermany  to  go  be- 
yond the  frontier  of  Hanover ;  and  that  should  this  happen,  each 
of  these  two  Courts  should  employ  40,000  men  to  repel  snch  an 
attempt.     The  Prussian  declaration  added,  moreover,  that  there 
should  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  Weser.     Not  content  with  having  thus  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  North  of  Germany,  the  ^mperor  Alexander  imme- 
diately concerted  measures  with  Austria,  with  the  view  of 
opposing  a  barrier  lo  the  usurpations  of  France.     Declarations, 
in  the  shape  of  a  convention,  were  exchanged  between  these  two 
Courts  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  they  agreed  to  set  on  foot 
an  army  of  350,000  men. 

The  maritime  war,  like  that  of  1803,  was  limited  to  threats, 
and  immense  preparations  on  the  pert  of  Bonaparte,  and  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  attempt  preventing  the  union  of 
the  French  fleet,  or  for  burning  their  shipping  in  their  own  ports. 
The  English  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam 
(May  4;)  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  commenced  hostilities 
against  Spain. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  year  1805  were  marked  by  new  ag- 
grandizements on  the  pert  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.    1.  A  decree  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Italian  Republic  asseml^ed  at  Paris  (Mar.  18,) 
nroclaimed  Napolecm  Bonaparte  King  of  Italy ;  and  it  was  stipu- 
A       A    ^®  ^^^^^^  'croit  Uiat  crown  0  one  of  his  legitimate  or 
k  ?  •  ^'**'  80  soon  as  the  foreign  troops  should  have  evacuated 
the  tangdom  of  Naples  (where  there  were  no  foreigners  except 
the  trench  troops,)  the  Seven  Islands  and  Malta;    and  that 
henceforth  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  never  be  united 
m  the  same  person.     Bonaparte  repaired  to  Mikn  (May  26,) 
where  he  was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Emperors  of 
Vrermany,  who  were  kinfs  of  Italy.     Eugene  Beauharnais,  the 
son  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  was  appointed  his  viceroy.  2.  He 
S?^^^^  prmopalitv  of  Piombino,  under  the  title  of  a  here- 

fiiTL,      ?^  ^"^  ^'1''**  «°iP"«^»  ^'^  E*i«  Bacciochi  his  sister, 
and  her  male  descendants  (Mky  25.)  This  completed  the  spolia^ 
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tioa  of  the  Itouse  of  BuoMompagni,  to  whom  that  title  and  ea« 
tate  belonged,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  tsle  of  Elba« 
3L  The  Senate  and  people  of  the'Ligunan  Republic  demanded 
▼oluntarily,  as  is  said,  to  be  united  to  me  French  Empire.  Their 
request  was  agreed  to  (June  5 ;)  and  the  territoiT  of  that  Repub- 
lic was  divided  into  three  departments.  4.  Tjie  Republic  of 
Lfucca  demanded  from  Bonaparte  a  new  constitution,  and  aprince 
of  his  family.  By  a  constitutional  statute  (June  23,)  that  Kepub- 
lic  was  erected  into  a  principality,  under  the  protection  of  France ; 
and  conferred  as  a  hereditary  right  on  Felix  Bacciochi,  and  his 
wife  Eliza  Bonaparte.  5.  The  States  of  Parma  seemed  destined 
to  be  given  up  by  way  of  comoensation  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
together  with  the  territory  of  (Jenoa ;  but  Bonaparte,  finding 
himself  invdved  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  caused  them  to 
be  organized  accordinjp^  to  the  system  of  France. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  not  to  unite 
mgainsta  conqueror  who  seemed  to  apply  to  politics  that  maxim 
of  the  civil  law,  which  makes  every  thmg  allowable  that  Uio 
laws  do  qot  forbid.  We  have  already  seen  that  Russia  and 
Austria  had  concerted  measures  for  setting  bounds  to  these  usur* 

SLtions.     But  it  was  WiUiam  Pitt,  who  was  restored  to  the 
ritish  ministry  in  the  month  of  May  1804,  that  concerved  the 
plan  of  the  third  coalition.   Disdaining  the  petty  resources  which 
the  preceding  ministry  had  employed  for  narassing  France,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  grand  European  League,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  from  the  dominion  of  Bonaparte  the  countries 
which  France  had  subdued  since  1792,  and  for  reducing  that 
kingdom  within  its  ancient  limits.  With  regard  to  the  territories 
which  were  to  be  taken  from  France,  he  proposed  arrangements, 
by  means  of  which  they  might  form  a  barrier  against  her  future 
projects  of  aggrandizement;  and  finally,  to  introduce  into  Europe 
a  general  system  of  public  right.     In  fact,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Russian  government  (June  19, 
1805,)  was  the  same  as  that  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  was 
executed  by  the  Grand  Alliance.     If  this  plan  failed  in  1805,  it 
was  only  because  they  calculated  on  the  participation  of  Prussia, 
as  an  indispensable  condition ;  which  they  did  not  give  up  when 
that  power  nad  declared  her  resolution  to  preserve  her  neutrality. 
By  the  treaty  of  April  11th,  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  should  make  another 
attempt  for  arranging  mattera  with  Bonaparte,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  war.    M.  de  Novosilzoff,  one  of  the  Kussian  ministers,  was 
sent  to  Paris.    On  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  he  received  the  pass- 
ports which  the  cabinet  of  Prussia  had  procured  for  him  at  Paris ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  received  an  order  firom  9t.  Petersbmrg 
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not  to  continue  hit  jovmey.    The  annexation  of  the  Lignrisa 

Republic  to  France,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  making  con- 
ciliatory overtures  to  Bonaparte,  appeared  too  aerious^an  outrage 
for  the  Emperor  to  prosecute  (further  negotiations.  War  was 
consequently  resolved  on. 

The  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England  had  been  car- 
ried on  for  some  time  with  extraordinary  vigour.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  announce,  that  Bonaparte  meant  to  attempt  that  peril- 
ous enterprise^  Part  of  his  troops  had  already  embarked  (Aug. 
27,)  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  camp  at  Boulogne  was  broken  up, 
and  the  army  directed  to  move  towards  the  Rhine,  which  it  pass* 
ed  within  a  month  after.  Austria  had  set  on  foot  three  armies. 
The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  that  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
expected  a  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck ;  the  second  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  John,  was  stationed  in  the 
Tyrol,  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  third  army  on  the 
Inn,  which  was  commanded  nominally  by  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand  the  Emperor's  cousin,  but  in  reahty  by  General  Mack. 
The  first  Russian  army  under  the  command  of  General  Kutnsoff 
had  arrived  in  Gallicia,  and  was  continuing  its  march  in  all 
haste.  It  was  followed  by  another  under  Michelson.  The  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Dalmatia  were  to  attempt  a  landing  in  Italy. 

l*hb  army  of  Mack  passed  ^e  Inn  (Sept.  8.)     They  had 
reckoned  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  but  that 
prince»  who  was  always  distrustful  of  Austria,  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  allies,  and  retired  with  his  troops  into  Franconia. 
The  Electors  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  were  desirous  of  con- 
cluding treaties  of  alliance  with  Bonaparte,  ailer  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine  ;  these  treaties  were  signed  at  Ludwigsburg  and  £t- 
tingen  (Oct.  4,  and  10.)     The  plan  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cut  ofi 
the  army  of  Mack  who  had  entered  into  Swabia,  from  that  of 
Kutuson  which  was  marching  through  Austria.    In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  presuming  to  violate  the  Prussian  territory.     Mar- 
mont  who  had  come  by  way  of  Mayence,  and  Bemadotte  who 
had  conducted  the  army  into  Franconia,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  Bavarians,  traversed  the  country  of  Anq;)ach,  and  came 
thus  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army  (Oct.  6.)     From  that  date 
scarcely  a  da^r  passed  without  a  battle  favourable  to  the  French. 
Several  divisions  of  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  lay  down 
their  arms.     Mack,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  Ulm,  lost  all 
resolution^  and  signed  a  capitulation  (Oct.  17,)  by  which  he  pro* 
mised  to  surrender  if  assistance  did  not  arrive  within  eight  davB. 
He  did  not,  however,  wait  for  this  delay.  By  a  second  capitulation 
^^^days  after,  he  surrendered  on  the  spot  with  25,000  men. 

The  army  of  Mack  was  totally  destroyed,  except  6000  cava!* 
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ry,  with  which  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  opened  hiraeelf  a 
panage  through  Franconia ;  and  20,000  others  with  which  Kien* 
mayer  had  retired  to  Braunaa,  where  he  was  met  by  the  van* 
guard  of  Kutusoff!  These  two  generals  continued  their  retreat. 
The  Russian  army  repassed  the  Danube  neur  Grein  (Nov.  9,) 
and  directed  their  march  towards  the  Morau.  A  few  days  ailer 
(Nov.  13,)  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  They  passed  the  Danube  near  that  city,  and  pur- 
sued the  Russians.  In  the  meantime  Qeneral  Buxhowden  with 
the  second  Russian  army,  having  joined  Kutusoff  at  Olmutz,  on 
the  same  day  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  in  die  camp, 
they  conceived  themselves  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  ene- 
my, and  immediately  discontinued  their  retreat.  The  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  which  Buonaparte  fought  (Dec.  2,)  with  the  combi- 
ned army  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  decided  the  campaign 
in  his  favour. 

Meantime  Bonaparte  found  himself  in  a  position  which  mi^t 
become  dangerous.  When  the  Archduke  Charles  had  perceived 
that  the  French  had  concentrated  their  forces  on  the  Danube,  he 
sent  supplies  to  General  Mack,  and  conunenced  his  retreat  from 
Italy,  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  centre  of  hostiUties.  This 
retreat  he  could  not  efiect,  except  by  hazarding  several  engage- 
ments with  Massena,  who  continued  the  pursuit.  When  near 
Gilley  he  formed  a  junction  with  the  Archduke  John,  who  had 
retreated  from  the  Tyrol  (Nov.  27.)  The  united  armies  of  these 
two  princes  amounted  to  80,000  men,  with  whom  they  marched 
towards  Vienna ;  while  the  Hungarians  rose  en  masse  to  defend 
their  sovereign.  The  next  day  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the 
Russian  army  received  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men.  An 
army  composed  of  Prussians,  Saxons,  and  Hessians  were  on  the 
point  of  penetrating  into  Franconia ;  and  some  corps  of  Prus- 
sians, Russians,  Swedes,  Hanoverians,  and  English,  had  joined 
a  second  army  in  the  north  of  Germany,  ready  to  invade  Bel- 
gium. Moreover,  the  English  and  the  Kussians  were  preparing 
to  effect  a  landing  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

It  was  in  this  critical  moment  that  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
signed  an  armistice  at  Austerlitz,  by  which  they  engaged  to  send 
bc^  the  Russian  army,  and  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Hun- 
gary. Within  twenty  days  after,  peace  was  signed  at  Presburg 
between  Austria  and  France  (Dec.  26.)  The  former  acknow- 
ledged all  the  claims  of  Bonaparte,  ana  ceded  to  him,  to  form  a 
mirt  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  ancient  states  of  Venice,  with 
Dalmatia  and  Albania ;  and  to  his  allien  the  Elector  of  Baden 
and  the  new  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg^  the  T3rn^  and 
all  her  hereditary  ponessions  in  Swabia« 
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The  Tiolation  of  the  ftwiwea  lerritoiy  in  Frninnita,  had  ex« 
died  Uie  mo8t  Uveiy  iodigMtioii  at  Berlin.  The  King  fe8ohed» 
sword  in  hand,  to  avenge  this  outrage  against  his  roi^  dignity:. 
The  Prussian  troops  occnpied  Hanover,  which  the  French  had 
just  evacaated ;  md  that  country  was  restored  to  its  legidraate 
sovereim.  A  body  of  Russians,  for  whom  they  had  till  then 
vainly  demanded  a  passage  through  Silesia,  obtained  permissioik 
to  travepe  that  province  to  join  the  army  of  Kutusoff.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  himself  arrived  at  Berlin  (Oct.  25,)  as 
well  as  the  Archduke  Andiony,  Grand-Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  A  convention,  was  concluded  at  Potsdam  (Not.  3,) 
between  Alexander  and  Frederic  III.  of  Prussia.  This  latter 
prince  joined  the  coalilkm,  with  the  reservation  of  a  preliminary 
attempt  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Bonaparte  to  conditions  extremely 

auitable.  In  caee  these  were  leiocted,  Frederic  promised  to 
be  the  field  with  180,000  men,  who  in  fact,  were  put  in  a  con- 
dition to  march  at  the  eariieat  notice.  Count  Haugwitz,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Vienna  as  ^  bearer  of  overtures  of  peace  to 
Bonaparte,  accompanied  with  an  energetic  declaration,  took  it 
into  his  head  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Prus-^ 
sia  were  he  to  press  the  object  of  his  commission ;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  to  vrait  the  course  of  events.  After  the  truce  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  he  took  it  upon  him  to  change  the  s^rstem  of  his  gorem- 
ment.  Without  having  any  sort  of  authonty,  he  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Bonaparte  at  Vienna  (Dec.  15,)  for  the  guarantee 
of  their  respective  states,  and  for  those  of  Bavaria  and  the  Porte. 
Prussia  was  to  cede  the  principality  of  Anspach  to  Bavaria ; 
that  of  Neufchatel  to  France ;  and  that  of  Gleves  to  a  prince  of 
the  Empire,  whom  Bonaparte  might  name.  In  return  Prussia 
was  to  get  possession  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover. 

When  Count  Haugwitz  arrived  at  Berlin  with  the  treaty, 
Frederic  at  first  was  inclined  to  reject  it ;  but  the  minister  having 
represented  to  him  the  danger  to  which  this  would  expose  him 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  King  rt^ictantly  consented  to 
ratify  the  treaty ;  provided  a  clause  wasad.'cd,  that  the  occupa* 
tion  of  the  provinces  mutually  ceded  should  only  be  announced 
as  provisional,  until  the  King  of  England  should  nve  his  assent, 
by  a  future  treaty,  to  the  cession  of  Hanover.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  Prussia,  in  effect,  got  possession  of  that  Electorate 
(Jan.  27, 1806.)  Meantime,  Count  Hauffwitz,  who  had  repaired 
to  Paris,  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  so  modified.  Ha  then 
signed  a  second  convention  (Feb.  16,)  by  which  Prussia  enga« 

Sid  to  declare  the  occupation  of  Hanover  de&aitiTe ;  and  to  shut 
e  riven  in  the  North  of  Germany  against  die  English.    Thm 
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King  of  Pro  am,  wbo  had  abead^  disbanded  his  anay^  found 
himself  in  a  situation  that  obliged  him  to  ratify  that  arranflement, 

Bonaparte  had  made  prodigious  efforts  to  revive  the  French 
marine.  The  fleet  at  Bochefort,  commanded  by  Admiral  Mis- 
siessi,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  sailing  irain  that  port  (Jan. 
11,  1805.)  They  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  levying  con- 
tributions in  the  Little  Antilles,  belonging  to  the  English ;  and 
after  throwing  in  supplies  to  General  Fenrand  who  still  kept 
possession  of  St.  Dommgo,  they  had  returned  without  accident 
to  Rochefort.  The  fleet  at  Toulon,  consisting  of  fourteen  ves- 
sels of  the  line,  commanded  by  Admiral  VilTeneuve,  and  hav- 
ing on  board  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Lauriston, 
probably  destined  for  Ireland,  had  repaired  to  Cadiz  (April  9,) 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Giavina.  Next  day  the  two  combined  fleets  sailed  from  that 
port,  but  afterwards  separated.  That  under  Villeneuve  had 
proceeded  to  Martinico ;  but  being  apprised  of  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Nelson  at  Barbadoes,  Villeneuve  again  joined  the  Span- 
ish Admiral,  when  the  fleet  returned  to  Europe.  An  engage* 
ment  took  place  near  Gape  Finisterre  (July  22,)  which  was 
honourable  to  Sir  Robert  Galder,  the  English  Admiral,  who 
captured  two  ships  of  the  line.  Being  soon  after  considerably 
reinforced,  and  amounting  to  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line,  they 
set  sail  for  Cadiz,  where  a  partial  blockade  was  maintained  for 
some  time  by  Calder  and  Cfollingwood.  But  Nelson,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  command  of  the  English  fleet,  induced 
the  enemy,  by  means  of  a  pretended  retreat,  to  leave  their  sta- 
tion. An  engagement  took  place  off  Cape  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21,) 
which  cost  the  English  Admiral  fais  life,  but  which  ruined  the 
combined  fleet.  ViUeneuve  was  made  prisoner,  and  Gravina 
fled  towards  Cadiz  with  ten  ships.  This  glorious  victory  se- 
cured to  England  the  command  of  the  sea. 

When  Bonaparte  had  made  preparations  for  marching  against 
Austria,  he  resolved  to  reinforce  his  army  in  Italy  by  the  troops 
which  occupied  a  part  of  t]>e  kingdom  of  Naples.  To  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  Ferdinand  IV.,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  that 
prince  ^Sept.  21,)  by  which  the  latter,  on  obtaining  the  evacua- 
tion ot  his  own  states,  promised  to  remain  neutral.  He  did  not 
depend,  however,  on  that  monarch's  fulfilling  his  promise.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  allies,  that  the  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish armies  should  land  in  the  kinffdom  of  Naples ;  the  one  by 
the  way  of  Corfu,  and  the  odier  from  Malta.  The.  plan  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  foreign  troops  were  received  as 
friends.  A  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  from  Schoenbrun  (Dec 
27,)  had  declared  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  had  ceased 
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to  ram  at  Naples.  After  the  faatdeof  AuK^prlitx,  tlie  Raawm 
and  English  abandoned  Italy ;  and  Ferdinand  IV.  found  hkft- 
self  without  defence,  enioaed  to  a  French  army,  who  were  ap- 
proaching his  capital.  He  emhariced  for  Sicily,  when  the  Fraick 
entered  Naples  (Jan.  1806,)  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  brolber 
of  Napoleon,  was  created  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (March  30,) 
although  his  sway  never  extended  farther  than  the  Idngdom  d 
Naples. 

Those  are  probably  in  a  mistake,  who  imagine  they  find  ia 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  the  gradual  derelopment  of  a  great 
plan,  conceived  before-hand ;  and  springing  from  his  head,  so 
to  speak,  like  the  fabled  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 
The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  success  of  his 
arms,  and  the  weakness  of  foreign  Cabinets,  suggested  to  him 
one  idea  after  another.  It  was  when  he  was  on  his  march 
affainst  the  Russians,  that  he  received  the  news  of  the  batde  d 
Trafalgar,  which  had  completely  destroyed  the  labour  o(  three 
years,  and  annihilated  his  nopes  of  reducing  England  by  plant- 
ing his  standard  on  her  soil.  His  imagination  then  conceived 
the  plan  of  opposing  one  combination  of  strength  to  another, 
and  surrounding  France  with  a  number  of  states,  independent 
in  appearance,  but  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
Empire. 

Ajfter  the  peace  of  Presburg,  he  had  repaired  to  Munich, 
where  he  adopted  his  stepson,  Eugeue  Beauhamais,  and  de- 
clared him  his  successor  in  the  kinridom  of  Italy.  In  announ- 
cing this  elevation  to  the  Senate,  (Jan.  12,  18^6,)  he  declared 
that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  determining  the  common 
tie  which  was  to  unite  all  the  States  composing  the  Federatne 
System  of  the  French  Empire.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
this  system  was  spoken  of.  In  a  short  time  after,  he  declared, 
that  tne  whole  peninsula  of  Italy  made  part  of  the  Grand  Bm' 
pire.  Finally,  a  constitutional  statute  of  the  Imperial  familji 
which  he  published  at  that  time  (March  30,)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Federative  System  he  had  lately 
announced.  That  statute  gmnted  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
an  absolute  supremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  family ;  and 
he  no  doubt  had  great  hopes,  that  the  time  would  arrive  when 
no  others  would  be  found  in  any  of  the  adjacent  states. 

In  annexing  the  Venetian  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of  Italji 
Bonaparte  detached  from  them  Ma«sa*Carrara  and  Carfagnaoa* 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  Prince  of  Lucca.  At  the  same  tinier 
he  created  within  these  provinces  twelve  dntchies,  as  hereditary 
fiefii  of  the  Empire,  and  three  within  the  states  of  Fkrma ;  all 
of  which  he  disposed  of  in  fiavourof  hiagenenda  and  ministefs. 
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The  dutdiy  of  GleTes»  cMed  by  Rrasm,  as  well  as  that  of 
Berg  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  King  of  fttraria, 
were  conferred,  tiigether  with  the  hereditary  dignity  of  Admiral 
of  France,  on  his  brother-in^kw  Joachim  Murat  (March  ^.) 
Alexander  Berthier  was  created  Prince  of  Neufbhatel  (Jnne  5.) 
At  a  later  period,  he  granted  the  dutchy  «if  Benevento  to  M. 
Talleyrand  Perigord,  under  the  title  of  Sorereign  Principality ; 
and  the  principaUty  of  Pontecorro  to  Jean  Baptiste  Bemadotte, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  He  took  these  two  ter- 
ritories from  the  States  of  the  Church,  under  the  pretext  that 
their  sovereignty  was  an  object  of  litigation  between  the  Coarts 
of  Rome  and  Naples ;  an  allegation  which  was  not  true. 

The  continuation  of  the  History  of  Bonaparte  presents  us 
with  a  series  *bf  new  usurpations  and  aggressions.  Towards 
the  end  of  January,  the  French  troops  entered  into  the  free  city 
of  Frankfort,  where  they  levied  four  millions,  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  their  connexion  with  the  English.  Bonaparte  was 
living  at  that  time  in  the  most  perfect  peace  with  the  Carman 
Empire  to  which  that  city  belonged,  and  which  could  not  protect 
it.  By  the  treaty  of  Presbarff,  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  in  Dalma- 
tia,  was  to  be  restored  to  the  French ;  but  the  Russians,  whose 
fleet  was  cruising  off  these  cocists,  immediately  took  possession 
of  that  place  (Feb.  4,)  at  the  moment  when  the  Austrians  were 
about  to  surrender  it  to  the  French.  Bonaparte  made  this  a 
pretext  for  refusing  to  give  up  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  the  for- 
tress of  Braunau,  which  he  was  to  evacuate  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  that  same  treaty,  and  for  leaving  a  part  of  his 
army  in  Germany.  He  did  more ;  he  ordered  General  Lauris- 
^ton,  who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Dalmatia,  to  occupy 
Ragusa  (May  27,)  a  Republic  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte,  with  whom  tbere  subsisted  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  l^h  August  1807,  that  Ragusa  was  formally 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Elector  of  Baden  and  the  Princes  of  Nassau  were  oblig- 
ed to  make  cessions  to  France.  The  former  surrendered  Eehl, 
and  the  latter  Cassel  and  Kostheim,  opposite  Mayence.  Wesel, 
a  fortress  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves  was  likewise  occupied  by  the 
French  troops.  AH  these  were  so  many  violations  of  the  peace 
of  Luneville,  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1805. 

In  order  to  promote  this  federative  system,  the  States-General 
of  the  Batavian  Republk;  received  a  hint  to  petition  Bimaparte 
for  a  King.  A  treaty  was  in  consequence  concluded  at  raris 
(March  24,)  by  which  Louis,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  ere-' 
ated  Hereditary  and  Constitutional  King  of  Holland ;  the  title 
to  descend  to  Ins  male  issue.     That  young  man  accepted  with 
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Teloctance  a  crown  which  he  had  neTer  coveted,  and  which  he 
wore  with  much  dignity. 

William  Pitt,  whom  history  would  have  been  proud  to  call  the 
Great  Pitt,  had  she  not  already  given  that  title  to  Jiis  father,  had 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  (Jan.  23.)  Chaiiea  Fox. 
his  former  antagonist,  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry.  He  im- 
mediately entered  into  negotiations  for  peace  between  France 
and  England.  This  commission,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  was 
intrusted  first  to  Lord  Yarmouth  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Lan* 
derdale.  AAer  the  death  of  Fox  (Sept  13,)  the  negotiations 
ended  without  having  produced  any  change  in  the  relations  be* 
tween  France  and  England ;  nevertheless  they  deserve  to  be 
placed  among  the  important  events  of  that  year,  as  they  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  as*we  siudl  have 
occasion  to  mention. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  likewise  made  an  attempt  for  a 
conciliation  with  Bonaparte.  He  sent  M.  D'Oubril  to  ~ 
who,  after  a  negotiation  of  ten  dBjn,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Oenend  Clarke,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  (July  20, 1806,)  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Russian  troops  should  evacuate 
the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  and  the  French  troops  quit  Ragusa;  that 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  should  be 
acknowledged,  as  well  as  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Porte ;  that  in  three  months  the  French  troops  should  evacuate 
Grermany ;  that  the  two  parties  should  use  their  joint  influence 
to  procure  a  cessation  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Sweden ; 
that  Bonaparte  should  accept  the  mediation  of  Russia,  in  nego- 
tiating a  maritime  peace.  A  secret  artide  secured  to  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  compensation  for  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  the 
greatest  sufferer.  The  Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  ratify 
this  treaty,  whether  it  was  that  he  consideted  the  terms  not  alto- 
gether honourable,  or  that  he  was  displeased  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  took  place  at  this 
time. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Presburg.  That  event 
which  entirely  changed  the  state  of  Grermany,  and  placed  so 
large  a  portion  of  that  Empire  under  obedience  to  Bomqiarte, 
was  prepared  by  the  article  of  the  peace  which  recognised  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  the 
Elector  of  Baden ;  as  well  as  by  several  other  irregular  transac- 
tions which  took  place  after  that  time.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Elector  Arch-Chancellor,  in  arrogating  to  himself  the 
right  of  appointing  his  own  successor ;  and  nominating  Cardinal 
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Fesch  as  svch,  who  was  Bomiparte's  unde.  The  Gonfedera- 
tioa  of  the  Rhine  was  concluded  at  Paris  (July  12,  1806,)  be^ 
tween  Bonaparte  and  sixteen  of  the  German  princes,  including 
the  Duke  of  Cleyes,  who  separated  from  the  Germanic  £m* 
pire,  and  formed  a  particular  union  among  themselyes,  under 
theprotection  of  Bonaparte. 

The  declarations  wnich  the  minister  of  France  and  those  of 
the  Confederated  Estates,  remitted  on  the  same  day  to  the  Diet 
of  Satisbon,  intimated  to  that  assembly,  that  the  German  Em- 
pire had  ceased  to  exist  The  Chief  of  the  Germanic  body,  who 
had  been  kept  ignorant  of  all  these  measures,  then  published  a 
spirited  declaration  (Aug.  6,)  bv  which  he  resigned  a  crown 
which  could  only  appear  ▼aluable  in  his  eyes  so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  fulfil  the  duties,  and  exercise  the  prerogatives  which 
were  attached  to  it.  ▼ 

This  transaction,  which  put  an  end  to  the  German  Empire, 
had  been  kept  a  secret&om  Prussia.  Bonaparte,  in  announcinff 
to  Frederic  William  the  result  which  it  had  produced,  invited 
him  to  form  a  similar  confederation  in  the  North  of  Germany ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  negotiated  privately  with  the  Electors 
of  Hesse  and  Saxony,  to  prevent  them  from  entering  into  that 
uni<m ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  never  permit  the  cities  of 
Bremen,  Hamburff,4ind  Lubec,  to  become  parties  to  it.  In  his 
negotiations  with  England,  he  proposed  to  make  over  these  ci- 
ties to  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  carried 
nis  stratagems  even  farther.  He  several  times  offered  to  the 
English  {denipotentiaries  the  same  Electorate  of  Htoover  which, 
a  few  months  before,  he  had  almost  compelled  Prussia  to  claim 
as  her  own ;  and  he  ofiired  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse  the  princi- 
pality of  Fulda,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  House  of  Orange, 
then  in  strict  alliance  with  that  of  Brandeburg.  All  these  un- 
derhand manoeuvres  opened  the  eves  of  the  UaUnet  of  Berlin, 
which  immediately  resolved  to  declare  war.  Unfortunately  for 
Prussia,  she  commenced  hostilities  without  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  supplies  which  Russia  owed  her,  in  virtue  of  the -alliance 
between  the  two  States  by  the  treaty  of  Peterhoff  (July  28, 
1800;)  and  she  had  to  take  the  field  against  an  active  enemy, 
whose  warlike  troops  were  already  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 

General  Knobelsdorff,  whom  the  King  of  Prussia  had  sent  to 
Paris,  gave  in  the  demands  which  were  to  be  considered  as  his 
ultimatum  : — Bonaparte  treated  his  propositions  as  extravagant 
and  insulting,  and  accordingly  commenced  hostilities.  The 
campaign  was  decided  bv  the  oattle  of  Jena,  or  rather  by  two 
battles  which  were  fought  on  the  same  day  (Oct.  14,  1806.) 
Bonaparte  in  person  gained  the  one  near  Jena  over  Prince  Ho- 
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benlohe;   Blanhal  Davoiist  guaed  tlM  odwr  neiir  Avenladi 
over  the  Duke  of  Bnincwick,  ComnutndeT-iii-chief  of  tke  Pim- 
eian  anny*    The  roat  was  complete.    For  a  sh<Mt  time  the 
troops  retired  without  confusion.    The  approach  of  the  enemy's 
cavahy^  however,  extin^ished  all  remains  of  order,  and  the 
most  precipitate  dispersion  of  the  vanquished  army  ensued. 
About  20,000  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  and  pur- 
suit ;  and  the  prisoners  formed  at  least  an  equal  number.     The 
scattered  remains  of  the  troops  who  united  after  the  action,  were 
either  defeated  or  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
King,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  marched  back  to  Prussia. 
Berlin,  his  capital,  fell  into  the  hajids  of  the  conqueror.     The 
carelessness,  the  unskilfulness,  or  the  treachery  of  their  com- 

anders,  and  the  want  of  means  of  defence,  were  the  causes 
.vhy  several  fortresses,  and  whole  battalions  of  troops,  surren- 
dered after  a  slight  resistance.  There  were  some  who  were 
even  obliged  to  capitulate  in  spite  of  their  bravery.  At  £rfurt» 
Field-Marshal  Mellendorff  capitulated  with  14,000  men  (Oct. 
16.)  Spandau  fell  on  the  same  day  that  the  enemy  entered  into 
Berlin  (Oct.  25.)  Prince  Hohenlohe,  after  a  brave  defence,  ca- 
pitulated at  Prentzlau  (Oct.  29,)  with  a  corps  originally  consist- 
mg^  of  16,000  infantry,  and  sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry.  Stettin 
and  Gustrin  opened  their  gates  after  a  slight  resistance  (Nov.  1.) 
At  Lubec,  21,000  men,  with  General  Blucher,  laid  down  their 
arms  (Nov.  7.)  Magdeburg  capitulated  next  day  with  22,000 
men. 

Immediately  after  the  batde  of  Jena,  Bonaparte  took  posses- 
sion of  the  principality  of  Fulda.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  die 
old  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  none  of  his  family  should  ever  reign 
after  him.  That  prince  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at 
Auerstadt ;  and  his  lifeless  body  was  not  permitted  to  be  deposi- 
ted among  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors.  The  Elector  of  Hesse, 
who  had  remained  neutral,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  France, 
and  his  territories  seized.  Bonaparte,  in  return,  granted  neu- 
trality to  tbe  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  troops  had  fought  against 
him  at  Jena. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  tried  to  allay  the  storm  which  threat- 
ened his  monarchy.  The  Marquis  de  Lucchesini  and  General 
Zastrow  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Marshal  Duroc  at  Char- 
lottenburg  (Oct  30.)  Bonaparte  refused  to  ratify  the  prelimi- 
naries which  were  signed  there,  because  the  idea  had  occurred 
to  him  in  the  meantime  of  exciting  tbe  Poles  to  insurrection. 
An  armistice  was  then  signed  (Nov.  16,)  on  conditions  extremely 
rigorous,  by  which  Bresiau,  Glogau,  Colberr,  Graudentz  and 
Dantzic,  were  delivered  up  to  the  French.     FrederiCt  who  iosd 
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iQSolTed  to  throw  himMlf  on  Russia,  whose  forces  were  approach- 
ing in  all  jiaste,  rejected  that  armistice.  From  Berlin  Bona* 
parte  repaired  to  Foenania,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  (Dec.  11.)  That  prince  then  assumed 
the  title  of  King,  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  got 
possession  of  the  Circle  of  Cotbos,  belonging  to  Prussia.  By  a 
treaty  signed  at  the  same  place  (Dec.  16,)  the  Dukes  of  Sax* 
onv,  of  the  race  of  Ernest,  were  likewise  received  into  the  Con* 
federation  of  the  Rhine. 

A  Russian  army  of  90,000  men  had  arriyed  in  Prussia  in  the 
month  of  November.  Frederic  William,  on  his  side,  formed  a 
new  army  of  40,000  men.  Several  actions  took  place  without 
any  decisive  result;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pultusk  (Dec.  26,) 
where  the  victory  was  claimed  both  by  the  French  and  Rus* 
aians,  each  party  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

During  Bonaparte's  stay  at  Berlin,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Continental  System;  or  at  least  reduced  its  elements  into 
shape.  The  purport  of  this  system  was  to  ruin  the  commerce, 
and  by  consequence,  the  prosperity  of  England,  by  excluding 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  importation  not  only  of  her 
own  manufactures,  but  the  productions  of  her  colonies ;  the  use 
of  which  had  become,  through  long  habit,  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  for  which,  moreover, 
'no  substitute  could  be  found  in  home  manufactures.  This  chi- 
merical scheme,  and  the  Federative  System,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  were  the  two  scourges  which  Bonaparte  in* 
flicted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  abuse,  it  was  alleged, 
which  the  English  made  of  their  superiority  hy  sea,  had  prove* 
ked  Bonaparte  to  this  measure.  The  right  of  blcKckade,  that  is, 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  power  to  station  a  force  before  a  hostile 
port  sufficient  to  prevent  any  neutral  vessel  from  entering,  is 
founded  in  principle.  But  England  prej^nded,  that  if  a  port 
were  declared  to  be  under  blockade,  it  must  be  considered  as 
actually  blockaded ;  and  accordingly,  she  had  declared  all  the 
ports  bietween  Brest  and  the  Elbe  under  blockade  (May  16.) 
An  order  issued  by  Bonaparte,  known  by  the  name  of  the  De* 
cree  of  Berlin,  declared  the  whole  British  Islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  by  way  of  reprisals  (Nov.  21.)  He  commanded  aU 
British  subjects  to  be  arrested,  who  might  be  found  in  the  coun* 
tries  occupied  by  his  troops,  or  those  of  his  allies.  He  ordered 
their  property,  and  every  article  of  British  or  colonial  produce 
on  the  Continent  to  be  confiscated ;  and  excluded  from  his  ports 
all  vessels  which  should  come  directly  from  Britain,  or  any  of 
its  dependencies*  The  development  of  this  synt&m  we  shall 
notice  afterwards. 
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The  repose  of  die  armies  did  not  continue  longer  than  soxnitli. 
General  Bennigsen,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  Russians 
and  Prussians,  undertook  to  relieve  the  cities  of  Graadeoiz, 
I>antzic,  and  Colberg.  After  a  number  of  petty  engagemeata, 
which  claim  no  particular  notice,  the  campaign  was  terminated 
by  the  battle  of  Eylau  in  Prussia  (i'eb.  8,  1807.)  Bonaparte, 
or  rather  Davoust,  was  successful  against  the  left  wing  anil  the 
centre  of  the  allies ;  but  Lestocq,  the  Prussian  General,  having 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  near  the  right  wing  of  the  Prus- 
sians which  had  never  been  engaged,  marched  instantly  to  sup- 
port the  left  wing  which  was  giving  way,  and  snatched  the  vie* 
tory  from  the  hands  of  Davoust.  fiennigsen,  who  was  in  want 
of  ammunition,  retired  towards  Koningsberg,  leaving  Bonaparte 
on  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  covered  with  30,000  of  the 
French  slain,  and  12,000  wounded.  The  Russians  had  lost 
17,000  men.  After  this  carnage,  Bonaparte  announced  that  he 
had  defeated  the  Russians,  and  retired  behind  the  Paasarge. 
Hostilities  .were  then  suspended  for  some  months. 

In  the  month  of  February,  negotiations  for  peace  were  re- 
newed.    Bonaparte,  who  was  at  Osterode,  sent  General  Beitrand 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Memel,  to  try  to  detach  him  firom 
Russia.     When  the  King  had  declined  this  proposal,  some  de- 
liberation took  place  as  to  the  terms  of  an  armistice ;  bat  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  also  arrived  at  Memel,  saw  that 
this  was  only  a  mancBUvre  of  Bonaparte,  who  merely  wished 
to  gain  time  to  repair  his  losses.    The  negotiations,  accordingly, 
were  broken  ofil     Baron  Hardenberg,  who  had  been  placed  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  hehn  oif  foreign  affiiirs,  then  resumra 
the  project  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  had  failed  in  1805,  because  Coont 
Haugwitz,  the  former  minister,  had  dissuaded  Frederic  William 
from  entering  into  the  alliance.     The  basis  of  a  new  coalition 
was  laid  by  the  convention  of  Bartenstein,  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  (April  21,)  in  which  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Sweden 
uid  Denmark,  were  invited  to  join.     The  same  day  a  conven* 
tion  with  the  King  of  Sweden  was  likewise  signed  at  Barten- 
stein, in  consequence  of  which  Prussia  promised  to  send  a  body 
of  troops  into  Pomerania.     Austria  was  disposed  to  enter  into 
this  project,  but  before  coming  to  a  decision,  she  tried  the 
scheme  of  mediation ;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  new  pro- 
posals for  peace  were  made,  which  proved  unsuccessful.     Sup* 
plies  were  promised  to  Prussia  by  a  convention  signed  at  Lon- 
don (June  27,)  but  which  a  change  of  circumstances  prevented 
from  being  ratified. 

While  the  armies  continued  in  a  kii»l  of  inaction.  Marshal 
Lefebvre  pressed  the  siege  of  Dantzic.    After  several  attempts 
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to  blockade  the  place,  General  Kalkreuth  obtained  a  capitulation 
on  very  honcAirable  terms  (May  24.)  Neisse,  Kozel  and  Glatz, 
likewise  capitulated  in  course  of  the  following  month.  These  two 
latter  places  were  not  to  be  restored  by  the  French.    Hostilities 

'  recommenced  in  the  month  of  June.  Skirmishes  were  daily 
taking  place,  until  the  battle  of  Friedland  decided  the  campaign 
(June  14)  General  Bennigsen  defeated  the  divisions  of  Lan- 
nes  and  Mortier,  when  the  Russians,  thinking  the  battle  was 

'  gained  as  they  no  longer  saw  the  enemy,  slackened  their  exer- 
tions ;  but  towards  the  evening  Bonaparte  arrived  on  the  field 
of  battle  with  guides,  and  the  corps  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Vic* 
tor ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  confiision  which  appeared  in 
the  Russian  army,  he  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  In 
consequence  of  this  defeat,  Koningsberg  opened  her  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  passed  the  Nie- 
men  (June  18 ;)  and  next  day  Bonaparte  entered  Tilsit. 

Meantime  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  with  whom  negotiations 
were  still  carrying  on  to  obtain  their  accession  to  the  convention 
of  Bartenstein,  had  sent  General  Stutterheim  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  two  monarchs,  with  power  to  sign  a  defensive  al- 
liance ;  but  the  war  had  then  recommenced  with  new  vigour. 
There  was  a  party  in  both  Cabinets,  and  even  among  the  allied 
Generals,  who  wished  to  prevent  this  alliance ;  and  this  party 
succeeded  in  their  designs.  A  Russian  General  appeared  at 
Tilsit  on  the  part  of  Bennigsen  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  spot  (June  21,)  without  including  the 
Prussian  army.  Four  days  after,  an  interview  took  place  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Napoleon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  latter, 
.  who  wished  to  exert  all  his  address  to  seduce  the  Northern  Au- 
tocrat from  the  alliance  into  which  he  had  entered.  This  me- 
morable interview  took  place  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Niemen.  Each  prince,  accompanied  by  five  generals  and  cour- 
tiers, reaphed  the  raft  from  the  ppposite  bank  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  embraced  each  other  with  all  the  appearance  of  jper- 
fect  cordiality.  They  conversed  for  two  hours  in  a  pavihon, 
and  die  ambitious  ruler  of  France  displayed  in  such  ^flowinfi" 

i  colours  the  joys  of  arbitrary  power  and  unlimited  dominion,  and 
held  out  such  an  attractive  prospect  of  the  advantages  which  he 
might  derive  from  a  union  of  councils  and  co-operation,  that 
Alexander  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  new  adviser,  and  was 
ready  to  rush  into  a  new  alliance.  On  the  same  day.  Field* 
Marshal  Ealkreudi  signed  an  armistice  on  the  part  of  Prussia. 
The  next  day  he  ht^  a  second  interview,  at  which  the  King 
(rf  Prussia  assisted,  who,  when  he  objected  to  some  narts  of  tha 
proposed  treaty,  was  insulted  with  a  hint  of  his  not  being  enti« 
YOIn  IL  W* 
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tied  to  the  honour  of  consultation,  as  he  had  been  ao  complete!/ 
conquered.  It  was  on  this  oceasion  that  Bonaparte  demanded 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  should  dismiss  his  minister  Baron 
Budberg,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  Baron  Hardenberg.  The  Prince 
Kourakin,  and  Count  de  Goltz  were  substituted  m  tlieir  place. 

The  treaty  with  Russia  was  first  signed  (July  7.)      The  Em- 
peror Alexander  obtained  from  Bonaparte  the  spoliation  of  his 
former  ally,  or  according  to  the  form  which  was  gi^en  to  it  in 
that  transaction,  That  the  King  of  Prussia  should  recover  one 
half  of  his  estates.     The  provinces  which  Prussia  had  obtained 
by  the  second  and  third  division  of  Poland  were  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  under  the  title  of  the  Dutchv  of  Warsaw, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Graudentz,  which  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Prussia,  and  the  city  of  Dantzic,  which  was 
to  regain  its  independence,  with  the' exception  of  the  department 
of  Bialystock  which  was  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire.    Alex- 
ander acknowledged  the  Kings  created  by  Bonaparte,  including 
the  King  of  Westphalia.     He  likewise  acknowledged  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  ceded  to  Bonaparte  the  Seignory  of 
Jever,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother.     He  promised  to 
withdraw  his  trQops  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  Bonaparte  against  England,  should  the  lat- 
ter refuse  to  make  peace  by  submitting  to  the  principles  of  free 
commerce  by  sea.     It  appears,  moreover,  by  certain  secret  arti- 
cles, that  Alexander  promised  to  surrender  to  Bonaparte  the 
Bocca  di  Gattaro,  and  the  isles  of  the  Ionian  Republic  ;  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  August  following*   The  peace  which 
was  signed  between  Russia  and  Bonaparte  two  days  after  (July 
9,)  included  nearly  the  same  stipulations. 

A  special  convention  was  required  for  executing  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  which  related  to  the  evacuation  of  the  States  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  This  was  negotiated  and  signed  at  Konings- 
berg  (July  12^)  with  unpardonable  precipitancy ,  by  Field-Marshal 
Kaikreuth,  who  forgot  to  insert  certain  stipulations  so  essential 
and  so  obvious,  that  it  must  have  appeared  to  him  superfluous 
to  mention  them.  Bonaparte  took  advantage  of  these  omissions 
to  ruin  the  provinces  which  were  left  in  possession  of  Prussia. 
It  may  be  justly  said,  that  the  convention  of  Koningsberg  did 
nearly  as  much  mischief  to  Prussia  as  the  peace  of  TOsit  itself. 
It  occasioned  the  necessity  of  signing  a  series  of  subsequent  con- 
ventions, by  each  of  which  Prussia  had  to  submit  to  some  new 
sacrifice.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  we  shaU  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  mention. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  attacked  in  Pomerania  by 
Marshal  Mortier,  had  concluded  an  armistice  at   Schlatkorv 
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(April  18.)  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  projected  an  attack  on  Mar- 
shal  Brune,  while  a  body  of  10,000  Prussians  were  to  make  a 
descent  for  blockading  Colberg.  To  carry  this  project  into  exe- 
cution,  he  was  so  eager  to  declare  against  the  armistice,  that,  on 
the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  found  himself  alone  under 
arms,  and  exposing  his  troops  to  great  danger.  This  unseason- 
able zeal  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Stralsund  and  the  whole  of 
Pomerania  (Sept.  7.) 

In  erecting  the  Dutchy  of  Warsaw,  Bonaparte  had  given  it  a 
constitution  modelled  after  that  of  France,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  of  manners,  customs,  and  localities  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  King  of  Saxpny  was  put  in  possession  of  that 
State  ;  but  the  new  dutchy  was  nothing  else  than  a  province  %{ 
the  French  Empire.  The  city  of  Dantzic  was  again  plunged 
into  a  state  of  the  most  'abject  dependence ;  and  until  the  year 
1814,  it  remained  under  the  orders  of  a  Governor-general  ap- 
pointed by  the  French.  The  throne  of  Westphalia  was  destined 
by  Bonaparte  for.his  younger  brother  Jerome.  That  moniarchy 
was  composed  of  the  greater  part  of  those  provinces  ceded  by 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  of  nearly  all  the  estates  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  of  a  district  belonging  to  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover ;  of  the  principality  of  Corvey,  and  the 
county  of  Rittberg — containing  m  all  about  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants. '  Only  a  small  part  of  this  kingdom  was  situated  in 
Westphalia ;  and  it  is  not  known  by  what  chance  the  name^of 
that  country  was  selected  for  the  new  monarchy.  Deputies  from 
that  kingdom  were  summoned  to  Paris,  where  they  received 
from  the  hands  of  Bonaparte  a  constitutional  charter  (Nov.  15,) 
in  the  construction  of  which  they  had  never  once  been  consulted. 
As  to  the  other  districts  wfiich  Bonaparte  had  taken  possessicm 
of  in  Germany,  or  of  which  he  had  deprived  their  rightful  sove- 
reigns, viz.  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  the  principalities  of  Erfurt, 
Fulda,  Baireuth,  and  Munster,  with  the  counties  of  Catzene]n- 
bogen  and  Hanau,  they  were  governed  entirely  to  his  own  inter- 
est, and  disposed  of  at  his  convenience. 

While  the  armies  of  Bonaparte  were  occupied  in  Prussia, 
Spain  formed  the  resolution  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  which  the 
Emperor  of  France  had  imposed  upon  her.  Charles  IV.  soli>- 
cited  privately  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  England.  By  a  proclamation  of  October 
30th  1806,  a  levy  of  40,000  men  was  ordered  for  the  defence  ot 
the  country,  without  mentioning  against  what  enemy.  This 
imprudent  step,  which  they  had  not  courage  to  prosecute,  ruined 
Spain.  At  the  commencement  of  1807,  a  French  army  was  as- 
sembled in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne.    A  trap  was  laid  for  Charlea 
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IV. ;  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  hSi  into  it     Accoiding  to  a 
convention  signed  at  Fountainbleau  (Oct.  27,)  between  bu  pkni- 
potentiary  and  that  of  Bonaparte,  for  the  partitioa  of  Poitiigal, 
that  Idnirdom  was  to  be  divided  into  three  lots.  The  most  nonb- 
erly  part  was  destined  for  the  King  of  Etruria,  (who  was  to  sur- 
render up  Tuscany  to  Bonaparte,)  and  to  be  called  the  kingdom 
of  Northern  Lusitania.  The  southern  nart,  comprising  Algaives, 
was  to  form  a  principality  for  Don  Manuel  Grodoy.     The  pro- 
vinces in  the  middle  part  were  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  general 
peace,  when  the  King  of  Spain  was  to  assume  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  the  two  Americas. 

Immediately  aAer  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  Bonaparte  an- 
nounced to  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Etruria,  who  was  Regent  for 
her  son  Louis  II.,  that  the  kingdom  no  longer  belonged  to  hiin ; 
and  that  a  new  destiny  awaited  him  in  Spain.  In  coarse  of  a 
few  da3rs,  the  French  troops  occupied  Tuscan]^.  Maria  Liouisa 
resigned  the  government,  and  retired  to  Madrid.  All  this  took 
place  after  Bonaparte  had  obtained  orders  that  the  15,000  Span- 
iards, who  were  in  Etruria,  should  be  sent  to  the  islands  of 
Denmark. 

A  decree  of  the  French  Senate,  of  August  18th  1807,  though 
not  published  till  a  month  aAer,  suppressed  the  Tribunate,  and 
introduced  other  changes,  intended  to  extinguish  all  trades  of  the 
Bepublic.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Fcfuntainbleau,  Bonaparte  made 
over  to  his  brother  Louis,  the  principahty  of  East  Friesland  and 
the  territory  of  Jever,  in  lieu  of  the  city  and  port  of  Flushing. 

In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  27th  October,  30,000  French 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Junot,  crossed  the  IVrenees  in 
two  dirisions ;  and  took  possession  of  Pampeluna,  St.  Sebastians, 
Figu^ras,  and  Barcelona.  The  two  dirisions  united  again  at 
Sidamanca,  and  being  reinforced  by  13,000  Spaniards,  they 
marched  upon  Lisbon ;  while  40,000  others  assembled  at  Bay- 
onne,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  their  companions  if  it 
were  necessary.  The  Prince  Recent  of  Portugal  embarked  with 
all  his  treasures  (Nov.  29,)  and  departed  for  Braril.  The  whole 
of  Portugal  was  taken  possession  of;  and  General  Junot  pro- 
claimed that  the  Hou.:e  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Eu- 
roM ;  bat  the  French*  never  executed  their  scheme  of  partition. 

We  have  already  observed,  what  progress  ^e  Federative 
system  of  the  French  Empire  had  made  in  1807,  by  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  by  the  oocuiiation  of  Portugal ;  and  we  shall  next  advert  to 
the  measures  adopted  during  the  same  year  by  Bonaparte,  for 
consolidating  the  Continentar  system,  and  by  Gieat  Britain  for 
counteracting  iu  efiects.    An  order  was  issued  by  the  Britiah 
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Cabinet  (Jan.  7,)  declaring  that  no  nentral  vesse.  would  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  any  port  belonging  to  France  or  her  allies, 
or  occupied  by  their  troops,  or  under  their  dependence.     A  de- 
cree, published  "at  Warsaw  (Jan.  25,)  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  all  English  merchandise  in  the  Hanseatic.  towns,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  order  of  Bonaparte.    An  order  of  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  (March  11,)  again  prescribed  a  rigorous  blockade  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems.     A  declara- 
tion was  made  by  Bonaparte  (Oct.  14,)  in  presence  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Fountainbleau,  purporting  that  he  would  permit 
no  connexion,  either  commercial  or  diplomatic,  between  the 
Continental  powers  and  England.     An  order  of  the  British 
Cabinet  (Nov.  11,)  declared,  that  all  the  ports  and  places  in 
France,  and  the  cpuntries  in  alliance  with  them,  or  any  other 
country  at  war  with  England,  as  well  as  all  other  ports  and 
places  in  Europe  where  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  though 
not  actually  at  war  with  Ghreat  Britain  ;  and  all  other  ports  and 
places  of  the  colonies  belonging  to  her  enemies,  should  hence- 
forth be  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  they  were  rc»ally 
under  blockade;  and,  consequently,  that  the  vessels  destined 
for  these  ports  should  be  subjected  to  examination  by  the  British 
cruisers ;  and  required  to  stop  at  a  British  station,  and  pay  a 
duty  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  carcfo.    Another  orqer  of 
the  British  Cabinet  (Not.  25,)  modified  the  preceding  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  neutral  vessels,  which  should  come  to  discharge 
eitBr  English  merchandise  or  Colonial  produce  in  the  British 
^MmA.    a  decree  of  the  17th  December,  called  the  decree  of 
^^^^■n,  because  it  was  issued  at  that  place,  declared,  that  ail 
^^^Hs  which  should  be  searched  by  a  British  vessel,  or  pay  any 
fHpr  whatever  at*  the  requisition  of  the  English  Government, 
▼  Should  be  denationalized,  and  regarded  as  English  property ;  and 
k     having  thus  forfeited  their  original  and  national  rights,  they 
^  might  be  lawfully  captured  wherever  found.     The  same  decree 
^k  declared  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  «tate  of  blockade  both  by  sea 
^MUid  land. 

I^H  Having  thus  established  the  Continental  system,  Bonaparte 
^^ised  every  endeavour  to  make  all  the  Continental  Powers  ac- 
cede to  it.  Prussia  and  Russia  adhered  to  it,  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.  Denmark  soon  entered  into  this  French  system.  Spain 
acceded  to  it  (Jan.  8,)  Austria  (Feb.  18,  1808,)  and  Sweden 
(Jan.  6,  1810 ;)  so  that,  for*  some  years,  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope had  no  other  medium  of  communication  with  England  than 
by  way  of  Constantinople.  There  was  one  prince  in  Christen- 
dom, who  revised  his  accession  to  the  Continental  system,  and 
that  was  Pius  V1L    This  sovereign  Pontiff  declared,  that  aa 
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alliance  which  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  a  natioa  from 
whom  they  had  suffered  no  grieTance,  was  contrary  to  religion. 
Id  order  to  punish  his  Holiness  for  this  resistance,  Chsneral  Hiol- 
lis  had  orders  to  occupy  Rome  (Feb.  2,  1806.)  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  aggressions  and  attacks,  by  which 
Bonaparte  vainly  hoped  to  bend  that  great  personage.  To 
gratify  his  resentment,  he  stripped  the  States  of  the  Church,  by 
a  decree  issued  at  St.  Cloud  (April  2,)  of  the  provinces  of  Urbino, 
Ancona,  Macerata  and  Camerino,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  order  to  add  lustre  to  his  crown,  and  to  attach  his  servants 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  interest,  Bonaparte  resolved,  not  to  re* 
store  tho  noblesse — though  there  was  no  reason  known  why  he 
should  not — but  to  create  titles  of  nobility  which  should  pass 
in  hereditary  succession  to  their  descendants.  These  titles 
were  those  of  Princes^  Dukes,  Counts,  Barons,  and  Chevalien 
or  Knights.  They  were  constituted  by  an  Imperial  statute, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  Senate ;  for  the  decrees  of  the  Se- 
nate were  seldom  used,  eicept  in  declaring  the  union  of  territo* 
Ties,  or  ordering  levies  of  conscripts. 

The  spoliation  of  the  Church  appeared  but  a  trivial  violence, 
compared  with  that  masterpiece  of  intrigue  and  cunning  by 
which  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  deprived  of  the  throne  of 
Spaiii.  The  second  French  army  formed  at  Bayonne,  passed 
the  Pyrenees  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joachim  Murat,  and  advanced  slowly  as  if  it  only 
waited  an  order  to  seize  the  capital.  A  popular  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Madrid,  directed  against  (xodoy,  the  Prince  of 
Peace  ;  and  Charles  IV.,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  had  been  disgusted  with  state  affiiirs,  abdicated  the  crown 
in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  (March  19,  1808,) 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  intrigues  of  the 
Queen-mother,  who  was  unwilling  to  quit  the  throne,  and  the 
plots  concerted  by  Murat,  soon  embroiled  the  Royal  family  in 
disputes.  The  French  troops  entered  Madrid  (Mar.  23.)  Ta- 
king advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  the  young  monarch,  they 
inveigled  him  into  an  interview  with  Bonaparte  at  Bayonne, 
where  Charles  IV.  and  his  Queen,  allured  by  promises  of  fa- 
vour and  friendship,  likewise  presented  themselves.  This  weak 
prince  there  retracted  his  abdication,  and  ceded  his  dominions 
over  to  Bonaparte  by  a  formal  treaty  (May  5.)  By  threatening 
Ferdinand  VII.  with  death,  they  extorted  from  him  a  similar  de- 
claration (May  10.)  Charles  TV.  his  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace  were  conveyed  to  Compeigne,  and  afterwards  to  Mar^ 
•eillea. 
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Ferdinand  VIL  and  his  b^odiars  were  imprisoned  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Vdencay.  Bonaparte  conferred  the  throne  of  Spain  on 
his  brother  Joseph  (June  6,)  who  was  then  King  of  Naples.  A. 
Spanish  Junta,  assembled  at  Bayonne,  received  a  constitution 
from  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  On  obtaini^  the  crown  of  Spain, 
Joseph  made  over  the  kingdixn  of  Naples  to  his  brother,  who  in 
his  turn  resigned  it  to  Muiat,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Bayonne. 
Murat  then  gave  up  the  dutchies  of  Cloves  and  Berg. 

Bonaparte  found  himself  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  when  he  supposed  they  would  tolerate  this  out- 
rage with  impunity.  A  tumult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
iwas  quelled  by  Murat,  who  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  upon  the 
crowd  (May  2,)  when  upwards  of  1000  people  lost  their  lives. 
Towards  tne  end  of  the  same  month,  a  general  insurrection 
broke  out  in  all  those  parts  of  Spain  not  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
This  was  a  great  annoyance  to  Bonaparte  during  the  rest  of  his 
reign,  and  prevented  him  from  subduing  that  peninsula.  It 
served  as  an  example  and  encouragement  to  other  nations  to 
shake  off  his  yoke.  The  Portuguese  rose,  in  imitation  of  their 
neighbours.  The  English  sent  supplies  to  both  nations ;  and 
it  was  beyond  the  Pyrenees  that  Bonaparte  experienced  those 
first  disasters  which  were  the  harbingers  of  his  downfall. 

One  event,  more  remarkable  for  the  pomp  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  than  for  the  consequences  which  it  produced, 
was  the  interview  which  took  place  at  Erfurt  (Sept.  27,)  be* 
tween  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Bonaparte.  What  negotia- 
tions might  have  been  agitated  there,  are  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  publicity  has  beeb  given  to  the  measures  concerted 
in  common  between  Bonaparte  and  Alexander  for  making  over- 
tures of  peace  to  England,  although  they  must  have  foreseen 
that  the  attempt  would  prove  fruitless.  From  that  time  an  in- 
timate friendship  suleisted  for  two  years  between  the  Courts  of 
Russia  and  France. 

The  inconsideraft  haste  with  which  Field-Marshal  Kalkreutk 
had  concluded  the  convention  of  Koningsberg,  and  the  defects 
or  omissions  of  that  act,  furnished  the  agents  of  Bonaparte  with 
numerous  pretexts  for  oppressing  the  Prussian  States  by  per- 
petual aggressions ;  and  for  continuing  not  only  to  occupy  the 
country,  but  to  impose  taxes  for  the  service  of  France,  without 
deducting  their  amount  from  the  usual  contribution  which  that 
kingdom  had  to  pay.  To  extricate  themselves  from  so  harassing 
a  situation.  Prince  William,  the  King's  brother,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  for  the  evacuation  of  Prussia,  signed 
a  convention  there  (Sept,  8,)  by  which  the  King  engaged  to 
pay,  at  stated  terms,  the  sum  of  140  000,000  francs.     The  £m- 
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peror  Alexander,  during  the  interview  of  Erfnrt,  got  ihis  sam 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  In  conaeqaenoe 
of  this,  a  new  convention  waa  signed  at  Berlin  (Nov.  3,)  ac- 
cording to  which,  Stettin,  Gustrin,  and  CUogau,  were  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  security  for  payment  of  the  sti- 
pulated sum ;  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  states  were  evacuated. 

Austria  was  on  the  point  of  entering  into  the  fourth  coalition, 
when  the  peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded.  From  that  moment 
the  Cahinet  of  Vienna  resolved  to  prepare  for  war  by  slow  and 
successive  operations,  which  might  appear  to  be  merely  mea- 
sures of  precaution ;  more  especially  by  organizing  her  armies 
on  better  principles,  and  traimng  all  the  citiaens  to  arms,  by  the 
institution  of  a  militia  called  Landwehr^  that  they  might  be  in 
condition  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  The  Archduke 
Charles,  who  was  appointed  (xeneralissimo,  superintended  all 
•hese  preparations,  and  succeeded  in  reviving  the  courage  of  the 
nation.  Although  these  armaments  could  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  French  agents,  and  although  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1806,  and  especially  in  thf  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  they 
had  several  times  asked  for  explanations  on  this  subject,  never^ 
theless,  Count  Stadion  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  department 
for  foreign  affiiirs,  and  Count  Mettemich  the  Austrian  minister 
at  Paris,  dissembled  so  well,  that  Bonaparte  never  dreamt  of 
war  till  it  was  on  the  very  point  of  breaking  out.  The  time 
chosen  for  this  was  when  the  French  armies  vrete  occupied  in 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Beaaon»— or  it  may  be  rather  said  pretexts — ^were  not  want- 
ing to  Austria ;  for  undoubtedly  her  true  motive  was,  to  raise 
herself  from  that  state  of  abasement  into  which  she  had  sunk. 
Violations  innumerable  of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  organiz- 
ing  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  compelling  her  to 
accede  to  the  Continental  System,  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
Bourbons  in  Spain,  were  causes  more  tlmn  sufficient  to  justify 
her  having  recourse  to  arms.  The  war  wffich  Austria  under- 
took in  1809,  has  been  called  the  war  of  the  fifUi  coalition.  It 
is  true  that  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  King  of 
SicilVt  were  her  allies ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  descent 
which  the  English  made  on  Zealand,  she  had  to  support  alone 
)he  whole  burden  of  the  war.  On  opening  the  campaign,  she 
made  an  appeal  to  the  German  nation,  which  was  answered  by 
the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony,  by  a  declaia- 
tion  of  war. 

The  Austrians  had  divided  their  forces  into  three  armies ; 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  Archduke 
Charles,  were  destined  to  act  in  Grermany;  the  Aichdtdce  Fe^ 
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dtnaad  of  Eaft^,  with  thurty-flix  thoaaand  men,  was  to  penetrate 
timmgh  the  dutch y  of  Wanaw  kto  Pniasia,  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  tioopa  of  that  country.  The  Arcnduke 
John,  with  eignty  thousand  men,  was  to  enter  Italy.  The 
campaign  was  opened,  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  by  the  in- 
vasion  of  Bavaria  (April  10, 1809.)  Bonaparte  at  &r8t  beat  the 
Archduke  Louis  and  Genend  HiUer,  who  commanded  two  divi* 
atons,  at  Abensberg  (April  20,)  and  thus  cut  them  off  from  the 
gfrand  army  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  latter  was  him- 
self defeated  at  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  three  days  after,  and 
efiected  his  retreat  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.     Bona- 

Sarte  then  pursued  Hiller,  who  was  defeated  at  Ebersberg  (May 
,)  and  retired  to  Krems,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Vi- 
enna in  consequence  was  left  defenceless,  and  surrendered  by 
capitulation  (May  13.)  It  was  there  that  Bonaparte  passed  the 
Danube,  and  fought  with  the  Archduke  at  Eberdsorn,  Aspem 
and  Essling,  two  most  sanguinary  engagements  (May  21 — 22,) 
in  which  the  French  lost  30,000  men.  He  then  retired  to  the 
Isle  of  Lobau,  where  his  army,  cut  off  from  proTisions  and 
supplies,  passed  forty-eight  hours  in  great  distress,  until  they 
had  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  bridges  which  th€  floods  of 
the  Danube  had  carried  away.  In  Italy  the  Archduke  John 
had  defeated  Eugene  Beauhamais,  who  commanded  the  French 
army,  at  Sa^il^ ;  but  being  informed  of  the  defeat  at  Ratisbon, 
he  commenced  his  retreat,  and  was  defeated  near  the  Piave 
(May  8,)  after  which  he  retired  on  the  Raab,  where  he  was 
again  defeated  (June  14.)  Beauhamais  then  joined  the  army 
of  Napoleon.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  took  possession  of 
Warsaw,  and  marched  as  far  as  Thorn,  where  he  took  from  the 
Prussians  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  But  an  insurrection 
which  happened  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  obliged  him  to  retreat, 
when  the  rolish  troops  took  possession  of  Cracow  (July  14.) 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  Bonaparte  passed  over  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  battle  of  Enzersdorff,  where  Ber- 
nadotte  and  the  Saxons  distinguished  themselves,  was  bloody, 
hut  not  decisive :  next  day  (July  6,)  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
defeated  at  Wagram,  and  retreated  in  good  order  into  Moravia. 
An  armistice  was  then  concluded  near  Znaym  (July  12,)  on 
conditions  very  oppressive  for  Austria.  But  the  negotiations 
for  peace  were  long  protracted ;  as  both  parties  were  waiting  the 
result  of  an  expedition  which  the  English  had  made  to  Zealand ; 
and  as  Austria  hoped  diat  Prussia,  and  perhaps  even  Russia, 
would  declare  in  her  favour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol ;  who  were  very  much  attached 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  from  whom  they  had  been  separated  at 
vou  n.  20 
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the  peace  of  Presbarg,  had  taken  up  arms  ander  the  condoct  of 
an  innkeeper,  named  Hoflfer.  By  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  Aus- 
tria was  compeUed  to  abandon  this  brave  people,  whom  the  Ba* 
varians  and  the  French  together  had  gr^tx  dimculty  in  reducing 
to  submission. 

We  cannot  pass  in  silence  the  bold  expedition  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  son  and  heir  of  him  who  had  command- 
ed at  Jena.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  Tolunteers  which  he  had 
formed  in  Bohemia,  he  had  entered  Saxony  when  the  armistice 
was  concluded.  Not  being  disposed  to  accede  to  it,  he  traversed 
the  dutchy  of  Brunswick  and  the  whole  of  Lower  Saxxmy ;  beat 
the  Westphalian  General  Rewbel,  who  had  attempted  to  stop 
his  march ;  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  in  safety,  where 
he  found  transports  which  took  him  and  his  army  on  board,  and 
conveyed  them  to  England. 

An  English  fleet,  conmianded  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  with 
thirty-eight  thousand  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  despatched  to  Zealand, 
with  the  intent  of  destroying  the  shipping,  dockyards,  and  arse- 
nals at  A^ntwerp  and  Flushing,  and  for  occupying  the  Island  of 
Walcheren.  They  landed  in  that  Island  (July  30,)  of  which 
they  took  possession,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Flushing, 
after  a  siege  of  fiAeen  days.  But  Lord  Chatham  found  it  im- 
possible to  execute  his  commission  with  regard  to  Antwerp,  on 
account  of  the  activity  of  Marshal  Bemadotte,  who  had  formed 
there  an  army  of  35,000  men.  The  whole  expedition  was  badly 
conducted,  and  in  about  four  months  Lord  Chatham  returned  to 
England.  The  English  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Fhiahing, 
which  they  were  ^nable  to  retain. 

Russia,  as  the  idly  of  France,  likewise  took  part  in  this  war. 
A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Prince  Galitzin,  had  entered 
into  Galicia ;  but  it  was  merely  a  display,  by  which  Alexander 
meant  to  fulfil  an  engagement  that  he  had  contracted  with  re- 
luctance. The  peace  between  Austria  and  France  was  signed 
at  Schoenbrunn  (Oct.  14,  1S09,)  wbich  regulated  the  territorial 
cessions  made  by  the  former  to  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Saxony 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  very  day  on  which  the  peace 
was  signed,  Bonaparte  united  the  territories  which  had  been 
ceded  toiiim  directly  into  a  single  State,  under  the  name  of  the 
Illyrian  Provinces^  which  he  governed  on  his  own  separate  ac- 
count, without  annexing  them  to  France. 

A  decree  of  the  Senate,  of  the  2d  March  1809,  erected  the 

fovemment  general  of  the  Tuscan  departments  into  a  grand 
ignity  of  the  Empire,  to  be  conferred  on  a  Princess  of  the  Im- 
perial blood,  under  the  title  of  Grand  Dutchess.     This  lady  was 
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Madftin  Eliza  Btuseiochi,  Princess  of  Lacca  and  Piombino,  who 
was  next  day  decorated  with  the  Arch*dacal  title.  On  the  same 
day,  Napoleon  ceded  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Berg  to  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Holland  ;  taking  the  goyemment  on  him- 
self daring  the  minority  of  that  child. 

No  outrage  had  been  able  to  overcome  the  perseverance  of 
Pius  VII.  Bonaparte  published  a  decree  at  Schoenbninn  (May 
17,)  by  which  the  States  of  the  Pope  were  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire,  and  the  city  of  Rome  declared  a  free  Imperial  city. 
The  union  of  the  States  did  take  place ;  but  Rome  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  free  city.  When  the  decree  was  put  in  execution 
(June  11,)  the  Pope  published  a  Bull  of  excommunication  against 
Bonaparte  and  his  adherents,  oounsellors,  and  coadjutors.  From 
that  moment  the  venerable  captive  was  more  closely  imprisoned. 
On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  he  was  forcibly  removed  from 
Rome  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  transferred  to  Grenoble,  and 
thence  to  Savona,  where  he  was  detained  three  years  under 
rigorous  supervision. 

The  year  1809  proved  disastrous  for  the  French  arms  by  sea. 
The  captain  of  an  English  vessel,  and  Marques,  a  Portuguese 
colonel,  took  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cayenne  and  French 
Guiana  (Jan.  12.)  Lieu  tenant-General  Beckwith  and  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Cochrane  took  Martinico  by  capitulation  (Feb.  12.)  Ad- 
miral Gambier  and  Lord  Cochrane  destroyed  a  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Vice- Admirals  Villaumez  and  L'AUemand 
(April  11,)  in  Basque  Roads,  hj  means  of  Congreve  rockets. 
The  French  fort  of  Senegal  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  English  in 
the  month  of  June  following.  General  Carmichael,  and  a  body 
of  Spaniards  who  had  arrived  from  Portorico,  expelled  the  French 
from  St  Domingo  (July  7.)  Admiral  Coilingwood  and  General 
Oswald  took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  (Oct.  8.) 

Bonaparte  had  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  grandeur, 
bat  Providence  had  denied  him  a  family  by  his  wife  Josephine 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie.  With  the  consent  of  both  parties,  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  pronounced  the  <lissolution  of  that  marriage 
(Dec.  16 ;)  which  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Paris  confirmed. 
Another  decree  of  the  Senate  (Feb.  17,  1810,)  conferred  on  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  Emperor  the  title  of  King  of  Rome ; 
and  ordained,  that  the  En^ror  of  the  French  should  be  crowned 
a  second  time  at  Rome  within  the  ten  "first  years  of  his  reign. 
Bonaparte  soon  after  (April  1,)  espoused  the  Arch-dutchess  Ma- 
ria Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

By  a  treaty  of  peace  concladed  at  Paris,  between  Bonaparte 
and  Charles  aIIL  of  Sweden,  this  Utter  prince  regained  posses* 
non  of  Swedish  Pdmerania  on  condition  of  accedmg  to  the  Con- 
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tinental  sptem^  dwugh  under  eeitain  modifications.  Had  Chnles 
executed  this  engagement,  his  kingdom  woidd  have  been  niiDed 
beyond  resource.     The  part  of  the  HanoTerian  States  belongiz^ 
to  the  King  ci  England  which  Bonaparte  had  sttU  reseired  n 
his  own  possession,  was  ceded  by  a  treaty  coocloded  at  Puis 
(Jan.  14,)  to  his  brother  Jerome,  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.      Besides  the  dotchy  of  Lauenberg , 
Bonaparte  reset  Ted  to  himeelf  a  landed  revenue  of  four  milliops 
five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  francs,  for  bestowing  in 
legacies  and  endowments. 

Louis  Bonaparte  had  reluctantly  accepted  the  crown  of  Hol- 
land ;  but  from  the^  moment  he  had  placed  it  on  his  head,  he  de- 
voted, himself  to  the  interests  of  the  country;  and  resisted,  as 
far  as  prudence  would  allow,  the  arbitrary  orders  of  his  brother, 
when  he  judged  them  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  Holland. 
This  gave  rise  to  frequent  broils,  accompanied  sometimes  with 
threats.    Bonaparte  reproached  the  Dutch  Government,  more 
especially  for  not  earnestly  and  rigorously  enforcii^  the  Con- 
tinental system,  so  pernicious  to  their  commerce.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1810,  things  had  come  to  such  a  state,  that 
it  was  expected  Napoleon  would  cancel  the  kingdom  of  Holland 
from  the  list  of  European  States.     To  avert  this  calamitr.  Louts 
signed  a  treaty  at  Paris  (March  16,)  by  which  a  body  of  12,000 
Dutch  and  6000  French  were  to  be  stationed  at  the  mouths  of 
all  the  rivers,  to  protect  the  French  revenue-ofiicers  who  were 
superintending  the  execution  of  Bonaparte's  orders.     Louis 
ceded  to  him  Dutch  Brabant,  Zealand,  and  a  part  of  Gneldres, 
of  which  the  Waal  was  henceforth  to  form  the  frontier.     In  vain 
did  that  excellent  man  hope,  by  so  *vreat  a  sacrifice,  to  repur- 
chase the  independence  of  his  kingdoin.     Under  pretext  of  cer- 
tain insults  which  the  French  agents  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  this  exasperated  people,  Bonaparte  sent  a  French  army  to 
occupy  the  whole  country.     Then  Louis  resigned  a  crown 
which,  he  could  no  longer  wear  with  honour ;  he  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son  (July  3.)  »  But  Nanoleon,  indignant  at  a  mea- 
sure on  which  he  had  not  been  consulted,  annex^  the  kingdom 
of  HoUand  to  the  French  Empire,  by  a  decree  dated  at  Bam- 
bouiUet  (July  9.) 

Some  months  afterwards,  the  Republic  of  Valais,  which,  since 
the  year  1802,  had  formed  an  independent  State,  was  united  to 
the  rrench  Empire  by  a  decree  of  Bonaparte  (Nov.  .12.)  Bat 
the  most  important  of  his  usurpations  in  1810,  and  that  which 
was  instrumental  in  working  his  downfinU,  was  the  umon  of  the 
Hanseatic  countries  situated  on  the  coasts  of  ^e  North  Sea,  vib 
certain  districts  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Gnoid  Duiehy  of  Bei|^ 
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possessions  of  the  princes  ef  SAlm-Salnly  and  SaIm*Kyr- 
burg,  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  free,  cities  of  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Lubec  and  the  dutchy  of 
Lauenburg.  By  a  decree  of  the  Senate  (Dec.  13,)  these  places 
were  declared  united  to  France  j  the  necessity  of  which  Bona- 
parte had  stated  in  a  message  addressed  to  these  pliant  and  sub- 
missive bodies. 

France  still  retained  possession  of  Ouadaloupe,  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  Mauritius.  The  year  1810,  in  which  the 
greatness  of  Bonaparte  in  Europe  reached  its  summit,  deprived 
him  of  these  possessions.  Greneral  Beckwith  and  Admiral 
Cochrane,  attacked  and  seized  Ouadaloupe.  An  expedition 
sent  by  Lord  Minto,  the  English  Goremor-General  in  India, 
and  a  thousand  men  from  the  Cape,  reduced  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon (July  7,)  and  that  of  the  Mauritius  some  months  after. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the  modifica- 
tiona«which  the  Continental  system  underwent.  The  English 
had  shown-vome  disposition  to  put  an  end  to  that  unnatural  state 
of  commerce  which  preceding  measures  had  established.  They 
first  modified  the  Orders  of  1807  regarding  America ;  so  that 
the  Americans  were  permitted,  under  certain  conditions,  to  carry 
on  trade  in  all  ports  subject  to  French  influence,  which  were 
not  actually  under  blockade ;  and  the  law  of  blockade  was  even 
restricted  to  the  ports  of  Holland  and  France,  and  those  of  the 
northern  part  of  Italy,  between  Pesaro  and  Orbitello.  The 
clause  in  the  decree  of  11th  November,  relative  to  the  payment 
of  a  compulsory  duty  in  England,  was  abolished. 

A  new  era  in  the  Continental  system  began  with  a  decree  of 
Bonaparte  (Aug.  7,)  Imown  by  the  name  of  The  Decree  or  Tariff' 
of  Trianon,  A  second,  by  way  of  supplement,  was  issued 
from  St.  Cloud  (Sept.  12.)  Making  a  distinction  between  the 
trade  and  the  produce  of  the  colonies ;  and  availing  himself  of 
the  universal  custom  which  had  rendered  the  latter  among  th^ 
necessaries  of  life,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  replenish  his  treasury,  by  permitting  their  impor- 
tation on  paying  an  ctd  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  A  third 
decree,  signed  atFontainbleau,  ordered  all  English  merchandise, 
found  in  France  or  her  dependencies,  to  be  seiased  and  burnt. 
At  that  time,  France,  Switzerhind,  Italy,  and  Oermany,  were 
covered  with  bonfires,  which  destroyed  the  property  of  native 
merchants,  and  opened  a  new  prospect  for  Engtisn  manu&cturea 
one  day  to  replace  the  articles  that  were  thus  wantonly  consumed. 

We  shall  now  oive  a  short  oatHne  of  the  most  lemarkabk 
erentB  that  took  j^ace  in  the  rest  el  Bwope,  during  this  period 
eS  French  ptepoodnrac*. 

TOL*  B.  90* 
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For  SMie  tkftQ  sixyetis  PoUogal,  bf  aotns  of  t£»  vRaiMrf 
sacrifices  which  she  had  made  to  the'crendi  cfowB»  oad  miiih 
tained  her  neutrality  between  France  and  England.    But  as  the 
had  betrayed  her  predilection  for  England  during  the  Prasmn 
war,  her  ruin  was  determined  on ;  and  ae  she  could  no  longer 
conceal  from  herself  the  danger  of  her  position,  the  Prince  Re- 
gent entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  by  a  con- 
▼ention  signed  at  London  (Oct.  22^  1807.)     General  Junot  had 
taken  possession  of  the  country  after  the  Ro]ral  family  had  em« 
barked  for  Brazil ;  and  solemnly  declared,  that  the  House  of 
Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe  (Feb.  1,  1808.)    Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  soon  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  tne  <^ressor.     The  city  of  Oporto  gave  the  first 
signal  of  insurrection  (June  6 ;)  an  English  army,  commanded 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  landed  in  Mondego  Ji^y  (July  31.)  and 
defeated  Junot  at  Vimeiro  (Aug.  21.)     The  French  GkneraK 
whose  army  was  reduced  to  a  most  distressing  state,  ob^ned 
from  General  Dalrymple,  who  had  taken  the  conuaand  of  the 
English  troops,  a  capitulation  on  very  honourable  terms,  which 
was  concluded  at  Cintra  (Aug.  30.)  Junot,  and  his  troops,  were 
conveyed  to  France  in  English  vesseb. 

The  Russian  Admiral  Siniawin  was  not  so  fortunate.  He 
was  then  lying  in  the  Tagus  with  a  fleet  of  nine  ships  of  the 
line,  and  a  frigate,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks  in  the  Archipelago,  and  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cr«^sity  of  surrendering  his  fleet  to  Sir  Charles  Cotton  die  Eng- 
lish Admiral  (Sept  3,)  which  was  not  to  be  restored  to  the  Em- 
peror until  the  conclusion  of  a  pacific  treaty  between  Russia  and 
ureat  Britain.  The  convention  of  Cintra,  of  which  the  true 
u^cumstances  are  not  well  known,  excited  so  great  a  discontent 
'i  England,  that  Sir  Heu  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
were  called  home,  that  an  investigation  might  be  made  into  this 
unpopular  measure. 

During  their  absence,  and  after  the  afiair  of  Corunna,  Soult 
received  orders  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  where  there 
^'rcre  not  more  than  8000  English  troops,  under  the  command  of 
General  Craddock,  and  an  army  of  the  natives.     At  the  head  of 
i23,000  men  he  marched  towards  Chaves,  and  took  possession  of 
innt  place  (March  7,)  which  is  one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of 
the  kingdom.     But  on  his  arrival  at  Oporto  he  encountered  the 
Portuguese  army,  who  for  three  days  disputed  with  him  the 
possession  of  the  place.     Here  he  remained  a  full  month  befoiv 
he  durst  proceed  on  his  march.    Meantime  General  Wellesley 
had  landed  at  Lisbon  with  a  new  En^sh  artny.     He  manoBO* 
vred  so  well  that  by  the  end  of  May,  Soult  was  ohUged  to  retiis 
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into  Gaiicia,  with  the  lots  of  his  artiUery  and  baggage.  Next 
year  the  French  sent  a  thiid  expedition  to  Portugal,  &it  as  thin 
belongs  more  jNroperly  to  the  war  ha  Spain,  we  &b31  take  occa* 
aion  to  notiee  it  tulerwards.  Alter  the  retreat  ef  Soult,  the  Por- 
tugnese  acted  a  considerable  part  in  the  liberation  of  Europe. 
General  Wellesleyi  who  was  intrusted  with  very  extensive 
powers,  organized  their  army,  aad  augmented  it  to  40,000  men, 
with  the  assistance  of  600,000^  Stening,  which  England  fur- 
nished for  that  purpose. 

The  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  became 
still  more  intimate  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  was  conclu- 
ded at  Rao  Janeiro  (Feb.  19, 181 1.)  George  III.  there  promised 
never  to  r^ognise  any  King  of  Portugal  but  the  heir  and  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  House  of  Bragan2a.  The  Begent 
gxanted  jBritain  the  right  of  building  ships  of  war  in  Brazil,  and 
of  supplying  themselves  with  timber  for  the  purpose  from  the 
forests  of  that  country ;  and  by  al^ogating  certain  former  stipu- 
lations, he  agreed  to  receive  into  his  ports  as  many  British  ves- 
sels as  chose  to  enter.  The  Regent  likewise  promised  to  co- 
operate with  England  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and 
this  is  the  first  example  of  a  stipulation  of  the  kind.  Together 
with  this  treaty  there  was  also  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
Towards  the  end  of  1810  Portugal  became  the  theatre  of  war, 
as  we  shall  observe  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Spain. 

Charles  IV.  King  of  Spain,  had  flattered  himself  that  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  France,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  October  30,  1803,  he  would  be  exempted  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  part  in  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between 
Bonaparte  and  England ;  and  it  was  on  the  faith  of  this  that 
the  latter  power  had  commenced  hostilities.  Four  Spanish 
ships  returning  to  Europe,  loaded  with  treasures  and  valuable 
merchandise  From  South  America,  were  seized  off  Cape  St. 
Mary  (Oct.  6,  1804,)  by  an  English  squadron.  After  that  act 
of  hostility,  which,  but  for  the  negotiation  that  had  preceded  it, 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
Charles  IV.  declared  war  against  England  (Dec.  12 ;)  and  the 
following  year  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  marine  totally 
destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  Admiral  Nelson 
gained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  Gravina  and  Villeneuve. 

In  1806  the  English  made  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Buenos  Apes.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
St.  Helena  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Home  Popham. 
The  troops  were  commanded  by  General  Beresford.  Buenos 
Ayres  capitulated  on  the  2d  July ;  there  the  English  found  nu« 
meiDus  treasures  which  were  transported  to  Europe ;  but  aa 
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insttrrectioD  of  the  inhalatai^,  headed'^by  a  Sponiaid  oaowd 
Pueridon,  and  Liniera  a  native  of  France,  ouiged  General  Beies- 
fold  to  sunender  himself  and  his  troops  prisonocs  of  war  (Aug. 
12.)  Admiral  Popham  took  possession  of  Maldonado  (Oct  29^) 
where  he  remained  in  expectation  of  the  supplies  which  he  ex- 

Kcted  to  come  from  England,  (xeneral  Auchmuty  landed  at 
aldonado  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  took  the 
town  of  Monte  Video  by  assault  (Feb.  2.)  New  reinforcements 
having  arrived  from  England,  Greneral  Whitelocke  again  attack- 
ed Buenos  Ayres,  and  penetrated  into  the  town  (July  6 ;)  but 
Liniers,  at  the  head  of  ue  Spaniards,  made  so  able  a  defence, 
that  the  English  General  siraed  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained the  restitution  of  all  Britidi  prisoners ;  and  the  ESnglish 
promised  to  evacuate  Monte  Video  within  the  space  of  two 
months. 

Charles  IV.  and  his  minister,  during  the  war  with  Prussia, 
had  shown  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte.  By 
signing  at  Fontainbleau  the  partition  of  Portugal,  the/  opened 
a  way  for  the  French  armies  into  Spain,  who  took  possession  of 
St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Fi^eras,  and  Barcelona ;  and  were 
even  masters  of  Madrid  while  one  part  of  the  Spanish  army 
were  occupied  in  Portugal,  and  the  other  in  Denmark.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  imprudences  vrere,  the  overturning  of  Spain, 
and  the  dethronement  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  as  we  have 
noticed  above. 

When  the  Spaniards  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  royal  intru- 
der, they  formed  themselves  into  Juntas,  or  directorial  commit- 
tees, in  every  province.     That  of  Seville,  which  was  composed 
of  enterprising  men,  took  the  lead  in  the  insurrection,  declared 
war  affainst  Bonaparte  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  and  cor»- 
cluded  an  armistice  with  England.     Their  authority  was  not 
acknowle<i^d  by  the  Provincial  Juntas,  each  of  which  had  set 
on  foot  an  army  of  their  own.     All  these  armies  engaged  the 
French  troops  wherever  they  met  them,  and  were  very  often 
vanquished.     The  insurrection  did  not  come  to  a  head  till  afVer 
the  battle  of  Baylen  (July  20,  1808,)  where  14,000  French 
troops,  under  Grenends  Dupont  and  Vidal,  laid  down  their  arms. 
Castanos,  to  whom  this  success  was  owing,  was  then  appointed 
Generalissimo  ;  and  the  Junta  omtnized  a  Regency,  at  the  head 
of  which  they  placed  the  old  Carmnal  de  Bourljon.   There  were 
two  other  events  which  gready  encouraged  the  Spaniards;  the 
one  was  the  expulsion  of  iiO  Pebvre  from  Saragossa  hf  Gen«ral 
Palaibx,  and  the  other  the  arrival  of  the  Maiquis  de  la  Rmnana 
at  Coninna  with  7000  men,  who  had  been  conveyed  to  the  ic» 
kad  of  FttiMii  lor  in  vadiog  S  wedeB»  bat  had  einbaiked»  m  ^piie 
of  the  Fimch,  to  eome  t»  the  aswstaaot  of  thajr  oountiy 
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Joseph  Bonaparte  having  abandoned  Madrid  and  retired  to 
Burgee  (Aug.  1,)  a  Central  Junta  was  established  at  Aranjuez. 
This  Junta  raised  three  armies :  that  of  the  North,  under  Blake 
and  Romana ;  that  of  the  Centre,  under  Castanos ;  and  that  of 
Arragon,  under  Palafox.  Immediately  after  the  interview  at 
Erfurt,  Bonaparte  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  increased  to  180,000  men ;  and  after  gaining  several 
advantages  over  the  enemy,  he  sent  back  his  brother  Joseph  to 
Madrid.  Meantime,  two  divisions  of  the  English  army  having 
arrived,  the  one  from  Lisbon,  and  the  other  from  Corunna,  they 
formed  a  junction  in  the  province  of  Leon,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  Bonaparte  marched  against  them,  but  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  Having  arrived  at  Astorga,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  preparations  of  the  Austrians,  when 
he  set  out  for  Paris,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  Soult, 
who  obliged  the  English  to  embark  at  Corunna,  after  a  severe 
engagement  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his  life.  A  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  was  signed  at  London  between  England  and 
the  Supreme  Jtmta,  acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VlL  (Jan. 
14,  1809.)  England  sent  into  Portugal  a  new  army,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  The  second  siege  ot  Saragossa, 
which  was  undertaken  first  oy  Junot,  and  continued  by  Lannes, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  modem  war.  The 
garrison,  commanded  by  Palafox,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
who  were  completely  aevoted  to  him,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  When  the  French  took  the  city  (Feb.  21,)  it  presented 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  was  calcuuUed  that  above  100,000 
men  perished  in  that  siege. 

Marshal  Victor  defeated  Cuesta  at  MedelUn  (March  28,)  and 
Suchet  defeated  Greneral  Blake  at  Belchite  (June  16 :)  but  Soult, 
who  had  penetrated  into  Portugal,  was  repulsed  by  Wellesley, 
who  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Talavera  with  Marshals  Jourdan 
and  Victor,  which  turned  to  the  disadvtintage  of  the- French. 
The  misconduct  of  the  army  of  Cuesta,  which  had  been  con* 

1'oined  with  that  of  Wellesley  in  this  battle,  determined  the  latter 
lenceforth  to  carry  on  a  defensive  war  with  die  English  and 
Portuguese  alone ;  and  to  leave  to  the  Spaniards  the  care  of 
occupying  the  French,  by  harassing  their  troops  incessantly, 
destroying  their  convoys  and  magazines,  and  surprising  then: 
entrenchments.  The  liattle  of  Ocana  (Nov.  19»)  which  Cuesta 
fought  with  General  Mortier  and  lost,  was  the  kst  pitched  bat- 
tle which  the  Spaniards  fought.  From  that  time  they  confined 
themselves  to  a  Gkierilla  warfare,  by  which  they  did  infinite 
damage  to  the  enemy. 
bil809,  the  Central  Junta  retiied  to  Seville.    Towards  the 
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end  of  the  year,  they  were  rep]aced  by  an  EzecatiTe  DiredDrr 
of  nine  members ;  and  next  ye^r  these  were  snperseded  in  the£r 
turn  by  a  Regency  of  five  members,  which  was  established  at 
Cadiz.  An  assemUy  of  the  Cortes  was  summoned  to  meet 
there,  the  members  of  which  were  nominated,  not  by  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  cities,  which  composed  the  legitmoate  States 
of  Spain,  but  by  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  That  assem- 
bly, who  could  do  no  more  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  em- 
ployed themselves  in  establishing  a  democratic  constitution  in 
Spain,  destroying  by  degrees  all  the  institutions  of  the  monarch  v< 

Soult,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  South, 
conquered  the  whole  of  Andalusia  in  1810,  with  the  exception 
of  Cadiz,  which  Victor  had  in  vain  attempted  to  besiege.  The 
principal  efforts  of  the  French  were  then  turned  towards  Portu- 
ffal ;  and  on  this  occasion  Massena  was  ordered  to  undertake 
die  reduction  of  that  country,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men.  Junot 
laid  si^ge  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  surrendered  after  a  vigorous 
defence  (July  10.)  Almeida  was  likewise  obliged  to  capitulate 
a  few  weeks  after  (August  27.)  These  conquests  were  made, 
without  any  apparent  wish  on  the  part  of  the  English  commander, 
recently  created  Lord  Wellington,  to  prevent  them.  He  had 
then  begun  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  .defensive  warfare 
which  he  had  conceived  after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  In  the 
spring  he  was  stationed  on  the  Coa,  and  began  to  retreat  after 
Ine  fsdl  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  had  reached 
Torres  Vedras.  Four  months  were  employed  in  effecting  this 
slow  retrograde  march.  Massena  followed  him  every  step,  suf- 
fering from  continual  fatigue  and  daily  skirmishes ;  and  strug- 
gling against  famine,  as  the  English  army  had  destroyed  every 
thin?  that  lay  in  their  way.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  Lora 
WeUington  took  up  an  impregnable  position,  where  for  four 
months  the  French  General  found  all  his  manoeuvres  unsuccess- 
ful. Lord  Wellington  took  advantage  of  this  interval  to  secure 
considerable  reinforcements  which  arrived  from  Lisbon.  He  was 
thus  prepared  to  fall  upon  his  adversary,  when  the  impossibility 
of  subsisting  longer  in  an  exhausted  country  should  at  length 
compel  him  to  retreat. 

When  giving  a  summary  of  the  history  of  France,  we  spoke 
of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Bonaparte  and  Great  Britain 
in  1803,  as  well  as  of  the  part  which  the  latter  took  in  the  Con- 
tinental wars  of  1805,  1807,  and  1809.  The  efforts  which  she 
had  made  to  support  these  expenses,  added  a  frightful  increase 
to  her  national  debt ;  but  the  constantly  increasing  progress  of 
her  commerce  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  meeting  this 
enormous  expenditure.    In  vain  had  Bonanarte  ejqpected  to  rain 
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die  industry  of  England  by  the  Continental  system.  In  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  which  she  conquered,  she 
found  new  channels  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  were 
shut  against  her  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  Empire  of 
the  sea  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British ;  and,  in 
1807,  they  annihilated  the  marine  of  Denmark,  the  only  king- 
dom which  then  retained  any  maritime  power.  But  of  this  cir- 
cumstance we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  year  1806  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  English  colonies.  Since  1785,  the  Blacks  had  found 
zealous  advocates  in  the  British  Parliament,  amongst  whom  Fox, 
Wilberforce,  and  Pitt,  were  the  most  distinguished.  But  the 
British  Government,  too  sagacious  to  enter  precipitately  into  a 
measure  which  might  endanger  the  fortune  of  the  planters,  and 
even  the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies,  wished  first  to  consult  ex* 
perience  on  the  sulgect,  and  to  leave  the  proprietors  time  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  different  order  of  things.  For  twenty 
years  they  had  refused  to  adopt  the  bill  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
regularly  laid  before  the  Parliament,  to  demand  restrictive  laws 
against  the  trade.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville 
entered  into  the  ministry,  that  this  question  occupied  their  serious 
deliberations.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  ratified  by  the  King  (May 
16,  1806,)  forbade  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  English 
colonies,  and  conveying  them  into  foreign  colonies.  A  Bill  of 
the  6th  February  1807,  which  was  ratified  by  the  King  on  the 
17th  March  following,  enacted,  that  the  slave  trade  should  ac- 
tually cease  from  the  date  of  May  1st  ensuing ;  providing,  how- 
ever, that  vessels  already  departed  on  the  trade  should  be  dlowed 
to  import  slaves  into  the  West  Indies  until  the  1st  January  1808. 

Of  all  the  countries  which  were  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon,  the  most  unfortunate  without  dispute  was  Holland. 
Her  commerce,  the  only  resource  of  her  numerous  inhabitants, 
was  annihilated  by  the  Continental  system  ;  her  finances  were 
ill  such  a  state  of  disorder,  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  economy, 
the  annual  deficit  was  regularly  about  twenty  millions  of  flo- 
rins :  her  inhabitants  were  harassed  as  much  by  the  soldiers  of 
Bonaparte  as  by  his  revenue  officers ;  and  as  if  nature,  in  con- 
cert with  political  oppression,  had  conspired  her  ruin,  her  soil 
was  laid  waste,  and  her  industry  destroyed  by  periodical  inun 
dations,  fires,  and  other  calamities.  Such  is  the  picture  which 
that  wretched  country  presented  up  to  the  moment  when  Bona- 
parte extinguished  the  feeble  remains  of  independence  which  it 
enjoyed.  After  various  alterations,  that  Republic  obtained  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  which  had  existed  in  France  since 
1804.     M.  Schimmelpennink  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go 
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Tenuaent  (April  1805»)  under  the  title  of  Grand  Pensionary, 
and  vested  with  such  powers  as  the  last  Stadtholders  had  never 
exercised,  even  after  tne  revolution  of  1788.  We  have  already 
observed  how  this  power,  together  with  the  Royal  title,  were 
rendered  hereditary  in  &vour  of  Liouis  Bonaparte ;  and  how 
the  Dutch  monaichv  vanished  at  the  fiat  of  Napoleon. 

Switzerknd,  with  the  exception  of  some  partial  commotions 
which  are  scarcely  worthy  of  remark,  had  remained  tranquil 
under  the  system  of  government  which  Bonaparte  had  pre- 
scribed in  the  act  of  mediation  (Feb.  19,  1803.)  The  Contir 
nental  System,  and  the  prohibition  laid  on  the  greater  part  of 
Swiss  commodities  in  France,  paralyzed  their  industry  and 
their  conmerce ;  and  caused  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  emi- 
grate, who  for  die  most  part  directed  their  course  towards  North 
America.  A  treaty  which  General  Ney  had  signed  at  Friburg 
(Sept.  27,)  regulated  the  connections  between  France  and  the 
Helvetic  Confederation,  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  for  that 
country  than  in  the  time  of  the  Directory.  Bonaparte  was  sa- 
tisfied with  a  defensive  alliance ;  but  the  Swiss  agreed  to  im- 
port firom  the  mines  of  France  their  stock  of  salt,  which  they 
had  till  then  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  partly  from  Bavaria. 
This  stock  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  quintals  per  an- 
num ;  and  the  revenue  which  France  derived  from  furnishing 
this  article,  was  sufiicient  to  support  more  than  20,000  troops. 
At  the  same  time  a  military  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which 
Bonaparte  took  into  his  service  sixteen  thousand  Swiss  volun- 
teers. It  must  appear  astonishing,  that  in  this  nation  of  war- 
riors, a  sufiicient  number  could  not  be  found  to  make  up  the 
complament  of  16,(XX)  men.  The  incomplete  state  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  was  a  subject  of  perpetual  complaint  with  Bonaparte. 

The  number  of  tne  Italian  States  had  been  perpetually  di- 
minishing ;  and  about  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  that 
peninsula  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Bonaparte, 
and  divided  nominally  between  France,  Naples,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy ;  excepting  the  small  Republic  of  St.  Marino,  which 
preserved  its  independence  in  the  midst  of  the  general  convulsion. 
The  Italian  Republic,  which  since  the  year  1805  had  borne  the 
title  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  oppressed  by  the  enormous 
load  of  contributions  which  were  exacted  for  the  support  of  the 
French  troops,  as  well  as  by  payments  for  the  civil  list  of  the 
King  and  his  viceroy.  That  country  submitted  with  great  im- 
patience to  the  law  of  the  military  conscription,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  It  obtained 
considerable  aggrandizements  afler  the  peace  of  Presburg  by 
the  union  of  the  Venetian  provinces  in.l807,  and  by  that  of  the 
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fofor  prorinces  of  the  BcclMiafltical  States ;  bat  these  aecessione 
oiade  no  addition  to  its  happiness.  Eugene  Beauhaniais,  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Venice,  was  proclaimed  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Italy,  failing  the  male  descendants  of  Bonaparte. 

The  Idnffdom  of  Naples  was  overthrown  about  die  beginning 
of  1806.  Ferdinand  iV.,  had  retired  to  Sicily,  and  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte was  put  in  his  place ;  but  he  had  occupied  that  unstable 
throne  only  two  years,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  another  still 
more  insecure.  But  before  surrendering  uie  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  Joachim  Murat  who  was  appointed  his  successor  (June  28, 
1808,)  he  wished  to  immortalize  his  name  by  giving  a  new  con- 
stitution to  that  )<:ingdom,  which  was  guarant^  by  Bonaparte. 
The  attempts  which.  Murat  made  to  conquer  Sicily  proved 
abortive. 

(Germany  had  experienced  two  complete  revolutions  in  course 
of  the  nine  years  of  which  we  have  given  a  short  summary. 
The  constitution  of  the  Grermanic  Empire  was  changed  in  se- 
veral essential  respects  by  the  Resolutions  of  the  Deputation  of 
Ratisbon.  Of  all  the  ecclesiastical  princes  that  belonged  to  the 
Germanic  body,  one  only  was  retained,  viz.  the  Elector,  Arch- 
Chancellor,  who  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  Elector  of  May- 
ence ;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  was  secu- 
larized. The  territories  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of 
aU  ecclesiastical  endowments,  mediate  or  immediate,  were  em- 
ployed either  to  indemnify  the  hereditary  princes  who  had  lost 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  estates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
or  to  aggrandize  those  whom  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  chose 
to  favour.  In  place  of  the  two  Ecclesiastical  Electors  who 
were  suppressed,  four  lay  Electors  were  appointed,  one  of  whom 
only  was  a  Catholic,  that  of  Saltzburg,  wno  had  formerly  been 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  three  were  Protestants,  those 
of  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Cassel. 

The  House  of  Orange  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Fulda  and 
other  territories ;  Brisgau  and  Ortenau  were  ceded  to  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  who  left  them  at  his  death  to  his  son-in-law  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand.  The  relation  between  the  two  religions  was 
still  more  unequal  in  the  College  of  Princes,  where  the  Pro- 
testants had  acquired  so  great  a  superiority  that  the  head  of  the 
Empire  refused  to  ratify  diat  article  of  the  Resolutions.  The 
free  cities  were  reduced  to  six,  viz.  Augsburg,  Lubec,  Nurem- 
bergy  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  The  immediate  nobi- 
lity were  retained ;  but  those  of  them  who  were  entitled  to 
indemnity  were  disappointed,  as  nothing  remained  to  be  distri* 
buted.  In  place  of  the  existing  duties  payable  on  the  Rhine, 
a  rate  of  navigation  was  established,  the  proceeds  of  which 
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were  to  be  divided  betm^een  France  and  Grennany ;  a  part  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Arch-Chancellor  was  founded  on  that  revenue. 

The  execution  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Deputation,  gave  rise 
to  several  conventidns  among  the  States  of  the  Empire,  as  wdi 
as  to  a  great  variety  of  claims.  So  many  difficulties  had  arisen 
on  this  occasion,  especially  from  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  to 
sanction  the  Resolution,  without  certain  modifications,  that  the 
Empire  was  abolished  before  this  new  fundamental  law  could 
be  carried  into  practice  in  all  its  bearings.  The  peace  of  Pres^ 
burg  had  created  two  new  Kings  in  the  centre  of  Crermany, 
namely,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  "who  had  as- 
sumed that  dignity.  These  two  princes,  with  the  Elector  oi 
Baden,  were  declared  sovereigns,  and  obtained  territorial  addi- 
tions at  the  expense  of  Austria,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  city  of  Augsburg.  The  King  of  Bavaria  annex- 
ed that  free  city  to  his  Estates.  The  Elector  of  Saltzburg  ex- 
changed all  that  the  Resolutions  of  the  Imperial  Deputation  had 
given  him  for  the  principality  of  Wurtzburg  which  was  taken 
from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  which  the  Electoral  title  was 
transferred.  The  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
was  secularized  in  favour  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  lost  Brisgau,  and  Ortenau, 
which  fell  to  the  Elector  of  Baden. 

The  annihilation  of  the  German  Empire,  the  germ  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  that  treaty,  was  effected  by  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  which  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  the 
Arch-Chancellor,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Dukes  of  Cleves  and 
Berg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  Princes  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  Salm,  Isemburg,  Lichtenstein  and  Aremberg^  and  Count 
Leyen,  concluded  with  Bonaparte  (July  6,  1806,)  who  was 
named  Protector  of  the  League,  as  they  announced  in  their  de- 
clarations to  the  Diet.     The  act  by  which  the  Emperor  Francis 
II.  abdicated  the  crown  of  Germany  (Aug.  6,)  completed  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Germanic  body.     The  princes  who  had  joined 
that  confederation  usurped  the  sovereignty,  instead  of  the  mere 
superiority  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  under  the  authori* 
ty  of  the  Empire.  By  overthrowing  the  barriers  which  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  the  most  ancient  customs,  and 
conventions,  had   opposed   to  the  encroachments  of  absolute 
power,  they  set  a  fatal  example  of  trampling  under  foot  the  well 
acquired  rights  of  their  people.     They  carried  their  injustice 
still  farther.     They  usurped  dominion  over  the  princes^  pro- 
vinces, and  cities,  their  associates  and  coequals,  who  were  un- 
fortunately^ placed  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  who  had  not 
been  apprized  in  time  that  they  might  repair  to  Paris,  in  order 
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to  co-operate  in  that  transaction,  or  counteract  the  intngiies  by 
"which  it  was  accomplished. 

The  Elector  Arch-Chancellor  then  assumed  the  dignity  of 
Prince  Primate  ;  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Dukes  of  Berg  and 
Cleves,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  took  the  title  of 
Grand  Dukes ;  to  which  the  act  of  the  12th  July  attached  the 
prerogatives  of  the  royal  dignity.  The  head  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  took  the  dignity  of  Duke,  and  Count  Leyen  that  of 
Prince.  A  federal  Diet,  divided  into  two  chambers,  was  to  de- 
liberate on  the  general  interests  of  the  union  ;  but  that  assembly 
never  met.  Of  the  six  free  cities  which  the  Deputation  had 
preserved,  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  Augsburg  adjudged  to  him 
by  the  peace  of  Presburg ;  he  afterwards  obtained  Nuremberg 
by  an  act  of  the  Confederation.  Frankfort  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Prince  Primate ;  so  that  there  remained  only  three  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns. 

Several  other  princes  entered  successively  into  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  ;  but  none  of  these  accessions  were  voluntary. 
They  all  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Prussia, 
which  broke  out  in  October  1806.  These  princes,  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  accession,  were  the  following : — The  Elector 
of  Wurtzburg,  the  old  Elector  of  Salizburg,  who  took  the  grand 
ducal  title,  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  the  Houses 
of  Anhalt  and  Schwartzburg,  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,the  Houses 
of  Lippe  and  Reuss,  the  King  of  Westphalia,  the  House  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  Thus  all  Germany, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  entered  in  succession  into  that  Confede- 
ration. 

Several  other  changes  occurred  in  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion, especially  after  the  peace  of  Schoenbrunn.  The  grand 
dutchy  of  Berg  received  considerable  accessions.  The  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  was  augmented  in  1810,  by  the  union  of  the  States 
of  the  King  of  England  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dutchy  of  Lunenburg,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Within 
a  short  time  after  he  had  disposed  of  the  territory  of  Hanover, 
Bonaparte  formed  the  gprand  dutchy  of  Frankfort,  by  adding  the 
district  of  Fulda,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Hanau, 
to  the  possessions  of  the  Prince  Primate  )  with  the  deduction  of 
the  principality  of  Ratisbon,  on  condition  that  after  the  death  of 
the  rrince  Primate,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Frankfort,  these  territories  should  pass  to  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais  and  his  male  descendants ;  and  failing  these,  they  should 
revert  to  the  Grown  of  France.  The  Grand  Duke  ceded  to 
Napoleon  the  priocipality^of  Ratisbon,  and  his  moiety  of  the 
navigation-daes  on  the  Rhine. 
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The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  lost  bv  the  peace  of  Lanerilk 
that  part  of  the  Palatinate  situated  on  the  leA  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
with  the  dutchy  of  Deuz-ponts.    The  Deputation  of  1803  de- 
prived him  of  the  rest  cm  the  Palatinate ;  bat  that  act  amply 
compensated  him,  by  making  over  to  him  the  biahopvics  of 
Bamberg,  Wurtzburg,  Freisingen,  Passau,  and  Aogsbnrg,  whh 
several  abbeys  and  free  cities*.     By  the  peace  of  Presburg,  Bo- 
naparte took  Wurtzburg  from  him ;   but  he  gave  him  in  Ueu  of 
it  a  considerable  part  of  the  spoils  of  Austria,  especially  the 
county  of  Tyrol,  which  contained  more  than  700,000  inhabitants. 
To  recompense  that  monarch  for  the  zeal  which  he  had  displayed 
1809,  Bonaparte  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principalities  of 
Baireuth  and  Ratisbon,  the  dutchy  of  Saltzbuxg,  with  Berch- 
tolsgaden,  and  the  part  of  Lower  Austria  which  the  Emperor 
had  renounced  by  the  peace  of  Sch<Bnbrunn.     In  return,  the 
King  of  Bavaria  ceded  back  a  part  of  the  Tyrol,  containing  aboat 
305,000  souls,  which  was  annexed  either  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italv  or  the  Illyrian  provinces. 

By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  the  Austrian  monarchy  had  iosti 
in  point  of  extent  and  population  ;  but  she  had  gained  an  addi- 
tion of  six  millions  of  francs  to  her  revenue.  The  government 
had  to  struggle  incessantly  against  the  ruinous  state  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  the  over-circulation  of  paper  money.  Neither  loans 
nor  economy  could  recover  them.  The  embarrassed  state  of  his 
finances  was  still  more  increased  by  the  disastrous  war  of  1805. 
The  peace  of  Presburg  cost  the  Emperor  the  States  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Venetians,  the  Tyrol,  and  all  the  possessions  of 
his  House  in  Swabia.  He  acquired  nothing  by  that  treaty,  ex- 
cept the  dutchy  of  Saltzburg  and  Berchtolsgaden.  His  losses 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  German  square  miles  of  ter* 
ritory,  and  nearly  three  millions  of  subjects.  The  following 
year  (Aug.  6, 1806,)  he  voluntarily  laid  aside  the  Imperial  crovm 
of  Germany,  adopting  instead,  the  hereditary  Imperial  crown  of 
Austria,  with  the  name  of  Francis  I.  Besides  Saltsburg  and 
Berchtolsgaden,  the  ci-devant  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  lost  also 
Passau  and  Eichstett ;  but  he  obtained  the  .principality  of  Wurtz- 
burg. The  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  deprived  of  Brisgau  and 
Ortenau. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1807,  Austria  had  made 
warlike  preparations  which  indicated  that,  but  for  the  precipi- 
tancy with  which  the  peace  of  Tilsit  had  been  concluded,  she 
would  have  made  a  powerful  diversion  on  the  rear  of  the  French 
army.  It  was  not  till  the  convention  of  Fontainbleau  that  she 
obtamed  the  restitution  of  Braunau,  which  had  lenudned  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  and  which  she  puichaaed  by  new  tar* 
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Titorial  losses  on  the  side  of  Italy ;  from  that  moment  the  Atch- 
duke  Charles  made  great  exertions  for  re-organizing  the  army, 
introducing  a  new  order  and  a  better  discipline,  /orming  bodies 
of  militia,  and  repairing  fortresses.  He  continued  to  inspire  the 
nation  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  had  never  before  displayed. 
Many  wealthy  individuals  made  la^e  pecuniary  sacrifices  for 
the  service  of  their  country. 

The  peace  of  Schoenbrunn,  which  terminated  the  war  of  1809, 
brought  Austria  down  to  the  rank  of  the  third  Continental 
power.  That  monarchy  comprehended  a  surface  of  9471  Ger- 
man square  miles,  and  a  population  of  twenty-one  miUions  ;  but 
he¥  commerce  was  annihilated  by  the  loss  of  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
which  separated  her  from  the  sea.  The  immense  quantity  of 
paper  money  in  the  ceded  provinces,  flowed  back  into  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  the  currency  of  these  bills  to  one- 
fifth  of  their  nominal  value. 

Prussia,  by  the  Resolutions  of  the  Deputation  of  1803,  gained 
426,000  subjects,  and  more  than  four  millions  of  francs  to  her 
revenue  ;  and  the  provinces  which  she  acquired,  established,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  continuity  of  her  Westphalian  possessions 
with  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  A  convention  with  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  respecting  an  exchange  of  territory,  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  Principalities  in  Franconia.  The  King, 
from  that  time,  occupied  himself  in  applying  the  remedy  of  a 
•wise  administration  to  repair  the  calamities  which  wars  and 
levies  had  inflicted  on  the  country.  In  vain  had  they  tried  every 
means  of  persuasion  to  make  him  join  the  third  coalition  ;  and 
it  was  only  the  violation  of  his  territory  by  the  French  troops, 
that  at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  take  that  step.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  convention  at  Potsdam,  by  which  he  engag- 
ed eventually  to  become  a  party  to  that  confederacy,  and  of  the 
attempt  which  he  made  to  restore  peace  by  means  oi  negotiation. 
We  have  already  mentioned  how  he  became  involuntarily,  and 
by  the  turn  which  his  minister  gave  to  the  affair  with  which  he 
was  intrusted,  the  ally  of  him  whom  he  wished  to  engage  in 
war.  Prussia  obtained,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  precarious 
possession  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  in  lieu  of  which  she 
ceded  Anspach,  Cleves,  and  Neufchatel.  The  superficial  extent 
of  the  whole  monarchy  amounted  then  to  6746  German  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  10,658,000  souls. 

The  occupation  of  Hanover  dragged  Prussia  into  a  war  with 
England ;  and  the  course  pursued  towards  her  by  Bonaparte 
goon  compelled  her  to  declare  war  against  France.  He  had 
ofiered  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
opposed  Prussia  in  the  project  of  associating  Saxony,  Hesse* 
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e  Hanseatic  tofwns,  in  the  confederation  whkli  Frederic 
to  oppose  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  convention  of  Vienna 
came  the  occasion  of  inflicting  new  calamities  on  Praasia. 
ic  William  renounced  the  territory  of  Hanover,  by  the 
vhich  he  concluded  with  Georse  III.  at  Memel  (Jan.  28, 
but  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  cost  uie  former  the  half  of  his 
a  estates,  viz.  an  extent  of  2657  Grerman  square  miles, 
[population  of  4,670,000  souls.  This  sacrifice  was  not 
at  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Bonaparte.  By  misin- 
ng  the  equivocal  terms  of  the  convention  of  Koningsberg, 
3red  to  the  King  only  a  part  of  his  provinces  on  the  east 
Vistula,  which  were  desolated  by  the  war,  and  reduced 
to  a  desert.  After  sixteen  months  of  peace»  he  could  not 
repossession  of  his  other  provinces,  until  he  engaged  to 
[),000,000  of  francs,  to  leave  three  fortresses  in  the  hands 
aparte  by  way  of  pledge,  and  to  promise  never  to  keep 
lan  40,000  men  in  the  field. 

sia  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution,  at  the  time 
i^'rederic  William  turned  his  attention  to  the  administra- 
the  country.     The  army  had  devoured  the  substance  of 
abitants ;  the  population  nad  suffered  a  great  diminution ; 
ickness  and  a  complication  of  miseries,  were  continually 
them  off  in  considerable  numbers.     The  King  submitted 
J  privations,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  he  had  contracted 
France,  and  thereby  to  obtain  the  final  evacuation  of  tl)0 
1,  as  well  as  to  relieve  those  provinces  which  had  suf- 
ore  severely  than  others  by  the  sojourn  of  the  French 
He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  revive  agriculture 
istry  among  his  subjects,  and  restore  the  resources  of 
T ;  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  recovering  the  rank 
e  Prussian  monarchy  had  formerly  held, 
mdently  of  the  hardships  which  Bonaparte  inflicted  on 
by  protracting  the  stay  of  his  army,  and  by  the  contri- 
hich  he  imposed  on  her,  this  country  was  made  the  vic-> 
rapacity  which  is,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in  history, 
vention  which  the  King  of  Saxony,  as  Duke  of  Wax- 
luded  with  Bonaparte  (May  10,  1808,)  while  occupied 
ne  in  overturning  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  latter 
lim,  for  a  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  franos,  not  only 
iary  claims  of  the  King  of  Prussia  over  his  Polish 
for  these  he  had  abandoned  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,) 
ose  of  certain  public  establishments  in  Prussia,  such 
k,  the  Society  for  Maritime  Commerce,  the  Endow- 
97idow8,  Hospitals,  Pious  Foundations,  Universities 
a  \  and  what  may  seem  incredible,  those  of  private^ 
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individuals  in  Prussia  over  Polish  subjects.  The  pecuniary 
claims  were  so  much  the  more  considerable,  as  the  capitalists  of 
the  ancient  provinces,  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
mortgage  into  Prussia,  had  advanced  large  sums  to  Polish  pro- 
prietors for  the  improvement  of  their  patrimonies.  The  sums 
thus  taken  from,  those  who  had  furnished  them,  and  transferred 
to  the  King  of  Saxony,  were  estimated  at  first  at  forty-three 
millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  and  four  millions  of  interest ;  but 
the  financial  authorities  of  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  discovered 
that  they  amounted  to  sixty-eight  millions.  In  vain  did  Pre- 
•  deric  William  offer  to  repurchase  this  pretended  right  of  the 
.  King  of  Saxony,  by  reimbursing  the  twenty  millions  of  francs 
Tvhich  the  latter  had  been  obliged,  it  was  said,  to  give  to  Bona- 
parte. The  Revolution  of  1814  rectified  this  piece  of  injustice, 
as  it  did  many  others. 

During  this  period  the  north  of  Europe  was  agitated  by  three 
different  vears,  that  of  England  against  Denmark,  which  occa- 
sioned a  rupture  between  the  Cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
London ;  that  of  Russia  against  Sweden,  in  which  Denmark 
was  involved ;  and  lastly,  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
-    Porte,  in  which  England  took  an  active  part. 

The  expedition  of  the  English  against  the  Isle  of  Zealand  in 
1807,  was  an  event  which  was  censured  at  the  time  with  great 
severity ;  and  which  cannot  be  justified,  since  it  is  the  nature 
of  all  preventive  war  to  destroy  the  very  arguments  and  evi- 
dences of  its  necessity.  Nevertheless,  if  on  the  one  hand,  we 
consider  what  was  requisite  to  support  the  interests  of  Bona- 
parte after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  or  more  properly  speaking,  to 
carry  into  execution  the  system  he  had  organized ;  and  if  on 
the  other,  we  examine  into  his  conduct  a  short  time  af^er,  to- 
wards Spain  and  Portugal,  we  shall  find  England  not  wholly 
without  excuse.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  excluded  British  com- 
merce from  all  the  southern  ports  of  the  Baltic,  and  she  na- 
turally wished  that  Sweden,  and  especially  Denmark,  who  had 
a  communication  with  the  Continent  by  way  of  Jutland,  should 
open  their  ports  to  her.  Several  appearances  indicated  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  seize  Denmark  also  afler  the 
peace  of  Tilsit ;  and  the  British  minister  declared  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  proofe  of  a  plan  to  that  effect. 

The  British  Government  accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  designs,  with  an  activity  and 
a  celerity  such  as  they  had  never  displayed  in  sending  aid  to 
their  allies ;  and  that  difference  in  their  conduct  tended  not  a 
little  to  create  an  un&yourable  opinion  as  to  the  enterprise 
which  they  undMook  against  Deamark  in  1807.    An  Englndi 
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fleet,  having  an  anny  on  boaid,  to  wUch  a  HanoTerian  legii 
of  7000  men  then  in  the  ble  of  Rugen,  was  afterwards  added, 
sailed  from  England  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 
It  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  one  of  which,  under  Comiiio* 
dore  Keats,  took  up  their  station  in  the  Cheat  Belt,  which  till  then 
had  been  thought  inaccessible  to  ships  of  war,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  Isle  of  Zealand  from  the  main  land,  where  the  Prince  Royal 
with  the  Danish  army  then  was.  The  second  division,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Ghunbier,  with  troops  on  board  com- 
manded by  Lord  Cathcart,  arrived  off  Copenhagen.  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  seat  to  Kiel  to  demand  from  the  Prince  Royal  the 
surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which  they  alleged  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Bonaparte  to  seize. 

Afler  a  fruitless  negotiation,  Copenhagen,  after  being  invested 
by  the  army  of  Lord  Cathcart  on  the  land  side,  was  bombarded 
for  three  days  (Sept.  2,  3,  4,)  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  de- 
stroyed. At  length  General  Peymann,  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Danish  forces,  demanded  an  armistice  to  treat  for  a  ca- 
pitulation. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  same  officer  who  soon 
after  so  distinguished  himself  in  Portugal,  signed  that  capitula- 
tion on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  citadel  was  given  up 
to  the  English.  The  Danes  surrendered  their  fleet,  with  all 
the  naval  stores  in  their  arsenals  and  dock-yards.  The  Eng- 
lish stipulated  for  a  delay  of  six  weeks  to  prepare  for  departure, 
after  which  they  promised  to  surrender  the  citadel,  and  evacuate 
the  Isle  of  Zealand. 

In  this  manner  the  Danish  marine,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty-five  sloops 
of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.     During  the  six 
weeks  stipulated  for,  the  Court  of  London  offered  Denmark  the 
alternative  either  of  returning  to  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  of  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  England.     The  Prince  Regent  having  re- 
fused both  of  these,  England  declared  war  against  him  (Nov. 
4 ;)  but  she  did  not  violate  the  capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  as 
the  evacuation  of  that  city  and  the  island  of  Zealand  took  place 
at  the  term  specified.     This  event  added  Denmark  to  the  French 
system.     Her  minister  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  the  tenor  of  which  has  not  been  made  public  ;  but  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  events  which  followed,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Danish  islands  should  be  occupied  by  French  troops  des- 
tined to  act  against  Sweden.     In  the  month  of  March  1808, 
32,000  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  troops  (the  last  brouc^ht 
from  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,)  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  arrived  in  Zealand,  Funen,  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  Baltic ;  but  the  defection  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the 
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war  with  Austria,  pwTepted  the  projected  inTasion  of  Sweden. 
The  English  took  poeseasion  of  the  colonies  of  Denmark,  and 
mined  the  commeice  of  her  suhjects.  Frederic  VI.,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Christian  YIL,  (March  13,  1806,)  afier 
having  been  at  the  head  of  the  goTemment  as  regent  since  1784, 
strictly  executed  the  Continental  system ;  especially  afler  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1810,  when  the  two  Counts  Bern- 
storff  had  retired  from  the  ministry.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
arrest  all  the  English  su^ects  found  in  Denmark. 

The  expedition  of  the  English  against  Copenhagen,  induced 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  declare  war  against  them  (Nov.  7.) 
That  monarch  entered  decidedly  into  the  Continental  system, 
and  demanded  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  that  agreeably  to  the 
conventions  as  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  North,  he  should 
enforce  the  principle  by  which  the  Baltic  was  declared  a  shut 
sea.  The  King  of  Sweden  replied,  that  the  principles  establish- 
ed by  the  conventions  of  1780  and  1800  had  been  abandoned  by 
that  of  June  17, 1801 ;  that  circumstances  were  entirely  changed 
since  Denmark,  on  whose  co-operations  he  had  formerly  reck* 
oned,  had  lost  her  fleet ;  and  since,  independently  of  the  Sound, 
the  English  had  effected  another  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  through 
the  Great  Belt ;  these  objections,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  incurring  a  ruinous  war. 

A  Eussian  army  entered  Finland  (Feb.  21,  1808.)  General 
Buxhowden,  who  had  the  command,  announced  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  province  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  occupy  that  country,  in  order  to  have  a  pledge 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  would  accept  the  proposals  of  peace 
which  France  had  made  to  him.  Although  the  Swedish  troops 
in  Finland  were  but  few  in  number,  and  defended  it  bravely, 
they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  to  retire  into  East  Bothnia.  Sueaborg,  the  bulwark 
of  Finland,  and  deemed  impregnable,  surrendered  (April  6,) 
after  a  siege  of  a  few  days  by  Vice- Admiral  Kronstadt.  A  mani- 
festo of  the  Emperor  Alexander  (March  28,)  had  already  decla- 
red the  grand  dutchy  of  Finland  to  be  incorporated  with  his  Em- 
pire. This  unexpected  attack  excited  the  most  lively  indignation 
in  Gustavus  IV.,  who  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  cause  M.  d'Alo- 
peus,  the  Kussian  minister  at  his  court,  to  be  arrested.  Den- 
mark having  also  declared  war  against  him  (Feb.  29,)  a  Swedish 
army  of  20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Armfield,  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  Norway.  But  this  expedition  was  repuls- 
ed with  loss ;  and  the  Danes  even  made  incursions  into  Sweden. 

Field-Marshal  Count  Klinspor  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  army,  then  at  Uleaburg,  began  to  act  on  the  offensive 
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in  the  north  of  Finland ;  while  a  second  annVt  ttnder  flie  com* 
mand  of  General  Vegesack,  disembarked  at  Abo  (June  8.)  The 
war  was  carried  on  with  variable  success,  but  with  eoual  bra- 
very on  both  sides.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Russians 
were  again  masters  of  Finland.  A  body  of  10,000  English 
troops,  commanded  by  the  same  Greneral  Moore  who,  a  few 
months  after,  fell  at  Corunna  in  Spain,  had  arrived  in  the  roads 
at  Gottenburg  (May  17 ;)  but  as  the  Swedish  King  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  employment  of  these  auxiliaries, 
nor  even  as  to  the  command,  he  refused  to  permit  the  troops  to 
disembark.  He  even  ordered  General  Moore,  who  had  repaired 
to  Stockholm,  to  be  arrested.  But  having  soon  found  means  to 
escape,  Moore  returned  to  England  with  his  troops.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, the  British  envoy,  who  had  remonstrated  against  this  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  the  King,  was  recalled. 

Admiral  Chanikoflf,  with  a  Russian  fleet  of  twenty-four  ships 
of  war,  made  an  attempt  to  burn  the  Swedish  fleet,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Nauckhoff,  in  Virgin  Bay  (Aug.  18 ;)  but  the  ar- 
rival of  an  English  fleet  under  Sir  James  Saumarez  in  Baltic 
Port  where  Nauckhofl*  was,  with  a  reinforcement' of  some  Cng- 
ish  ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Hood,  kept  them  in 
olockade  for  nearly  two  months.     In  Finland  an  armistice  had 
i>een  concluded,  (Sept.  1808,)  on  the  footing  of  the  Uti  Posside^ 
tis;  but  the  Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  ratify  it.     Another 
was  then  concluded  at  Olkioki  (Nov.  19,)  by  which  the  Swedish 
army  engaged  to  evacuate  Uleaburg,  and  to  retire  behind  the 
Kemi.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  English  Cabinet  ad- 
vised the  King  of  Sweden  to  make  peace,  which  he  obstinately 
refused,  and  even  demanded  additional  supplies  to  continue  the 
war  with  vigoui      The  British  Cabinet  having  declined  to  grant 
them  unconditionally,  Gustavus  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  with  that  Court.     But  his  indignation  having 
abated,  he  agreed,  soon  after,  to  conclude  a  new  convention  at 
Stockholm  (March  1,  1809,)  when  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay 
in  advance  300,000/.  sterling  by  quarterly  instalments. 

Meantime  a  revolution  was  fermenting  in  Sweden,  which  was 
to  change  the  aspect  of  afiairs.  The  haughtiness  and  obstinacy 
of  the  King,  had  created  him  many  enemies.  The  people  were 
oppressed  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  by  burdens  and  im- 
posts, which  Gustavus  increased  arbitrarily,  and  without  regard 
to  constitutional  forms.  The  severity  with  which  he  punished 
the  troops,  not  only  when  they  had  committed  faults,  but  even 
when  they  were  unsuccessful,  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
aoldiers  from  him,  and  especially  the  guards.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adler- 
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sparre,  and  Colonel  Skioldebiand,  and  which  was  joined  by  the 
army  of  the  West,  or  of  Norway,  and  the  troops  Uiat  were  sti^ 
tioned  in  the  Islands  of  Aland.  Adlersparre  and  the  army  of 
the  West  marched  on  Stockholm.  They  had  arrived  at  Orehro, 
when  Field-Marshal  Elinspor,  who  had  been  disgraced,  advised 
the  King  to  avert  the  storm  by  changing  his  conduct.  On  his 
refusal,  General  Adlercreutz  arrested  him  in  the  name  of  the 
people  (March  13.)  The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  King's  un- 
cle, was  proclaimed  Eegent.  Gustavus  was  conveyed  to  Drott- 
ningholm,  and  thence  to  Gripsholm,  where  he  signed  a  deed  of 
abdication,  which  he  afterwards  declared  on  various  occasions  to 
have  been  voluntary.  The  revolution  was  terminated  without 
commotion  and  without  bloodshed. 

The  Regent  immediately  assembled  the  Diet  at  Stockholm. 
Not  content  with  accepting  the  abdication  of  Gustavus,  such  as 
he  had  given  it,  they  excluded  all  his  descendants  from  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  They  offered  the  crown  to  the  Regent,  who 
declared  his  willingness  to  accept  it  when  they  had  revised  the 
constitution.  This  revision,  by  which  the  royal  authority  was 
limited  without  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  d.epen- 
dence,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Diet,  the  Duke  of  Suderma- 
nia was  proclaimed  King  (June  5,  1809,)  under  the  title  of 
Charles  XIII.  according  to  the  common  but  erroneous  method 
of  reckoning  the  Kings  of  Sweden.  As  the  new  monarch  had 
no  family,  they  elected  as  his  successor  to  the  throne,  Prince 
Christian  Augustus  of  Holstein-Augustenburg,  who  commanded 
the  Danish  army  in  Norway,  and  who  had  procured  the  esteem 
even  of  his  enemies.  Gustavus  and  his  family  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  new 
fundamental  law  was  published,  regulating  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne. 

At  Stockholm  the  people  flattered  themselves  that  the  de- 
thronement of  Gustavus  would  speedily  bring  peace  to  Sweden  ; 
bnt  it  was  not  so.  Alexander  I.  refused  to  treat  with  a  govern- 
ment so  insecure  as  a  regency,  and  hostilities  accordingly  con- 
tinued. General  Knorring  who  had  passed  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
on  the  ice  with  25,000  Russians,  took  possession  of  the  Islands 
of  Aland  (March  17,)  when  the  Swedish  troops  stationed  there 
retired  to  the  continent  of  Sweden.  Knorring  granted  the 
Swedes  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  allow  them  time  to  make 
overtures  of  peace.  Apprized  of  this  arrangement,  Count  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  who  had  crossed  the  Gulf  with  another  body  of 
Russians  on  the  side  of  Vasa,  ^nd  taken  possession  of  Umea, 
evacuated  West  Bothnia,  and  returned  to  Finland.  A  third 
body  of  Russians,  under  the  command  of  Schouvaloff,  penetrated 
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into  West  Bothnia  by  the  route  of  Tomea,  and  compelled  tke 
Swedish  anny  of  the  North,  which  was  commanded  bvGxipeii- 
berg,  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  Seiwis  (March  25.)    Thb  san* 
guinary  affair  occurred  entirely  through  ignorance ;  becanae  in 
that  country,  lying  under  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude,  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  armistice  granted  by  Knorring.     On  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  hostilities  recommenced  in  the  month  ni 
May,  and  the  Russians  took  possession  of  the  part  of  West 
Bothnia  lying  to  the  north  of  Umea. 

The  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  signed  at  Fre- 
dericsham  (Sept.  17.)  The  latter  power  adhered  to  the  Con- 
tinental system,  reserving  to  herself  die  importation  of  salt  and 
such  colonial  produce  as  she  could  not  do  without  She  sur- 
rendered Finland  with  the  whole  of  East  Bothnia,  and  a  part  of 
West  Bothnia  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Tomea.  The 
cession  of  these  provinces  which  formed  the  granary  of  Sweden, 
and  contained  a  population  of  900,000  souls,  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  that  kingdom,  which  had  only  2,344,000  inhabitants  left 
The  peace  of  Fredericsham  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of 
Jonkoping  with  Denmark  (Dec.  10,)  and  that  at  Paris  with  France 
(Jan^  6,  1810.)  By  the  first,  every  thing  was  re-established  on 
its  ancient  footing  between  these  two  States.  But  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  Sweden  renounced  the  importation  of  colonial  produce, 
and  only  reserved  the  privilege  oi  importing  salt  as  an  article 
of  absolute  necessity.  It  was  on  this  condition  alone  that  she 
could  obtain  repossession  of  Pomerania. 

The  Prince  Koyal  of  Sweden  having  died  suddenly,  a  Diet 
assembled  at  Orebro,  and  elected  John  Baptiste  Julius  Bema- . 
dotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  his  successor  to  the  throne  (May ' 
28.)  The  election  was  unanimous ;  but  out  of  more  than  one 
thousand  of  the  nobility  who  had  a  right  to  appear  at  the  Diet, 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  were  present.  Bemadotte  accepted 
an  offer  so  honourable.  On  his  arrival  at  Elsinore,  he  professed, 
as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him  in  France,  his  adherence 
to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  was  then  the  established 
religion  in  Sweden.  King  Charles  XIII.  having  adopted  him 
as  his  son,  he  was  proclaimed  at  Stockholm  (Nov.  5,)  eventual 
successor  to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles  John. 
Twelve  days  afterwards,  Sweden  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

In  Russia,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  occupied  himself  incessantly  in  improving  every 
branch  of  the  administration.  The  restrictive  regulations  which 
had  been  published  under  the  last  reign  were  abrogated ;  by 
gradual  concessions,  the  peasantry'  were  prepared  for  a  libertv 
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which  Ihe^  htA  not  yet  enjoyed.  The  nnmber  of  nntvereides. 
And  what  is  still  more  essential  to  eiviliz^tion,  the  inixnber  of 
schools  was  augmented.  The  senate,  the  ministry,  and  the 
civil  authorities  were  reorganized,  and  new  improyementa 
adopted,  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  power,  to  accelerate  the 
despatch  of  business,  and  to  promote  the  distribution  of  fair 
mfid  impartial  justice  to  all  Masses  of  society.  Canals  were 
dug,  new  aTennes  were  opened  ibr  industry,  and  commerce 
flourished,  especiaUv  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  GrOTemment  fiuled,  was  in  its  attempts  to  re- 
store the  finances ;  but  the  four  wars  of  the  preceding  seven 
years  in  which  Russia  had  been  engaged,  rendered  these  at- 
tempts unavailing. 

We  have  already  related  the  origin,  events,  and  termination 
of  two  of  these  wars,  viz.  that  of  1806,  which  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  and  procured  Russia  the  province  of  Bialystock ; 
and  that  of  Sweden,  which  annexed  the  province  of  Finland  to 
that  Empire.  The  war  against  England  continued  after  the 
peace  of  Fredericsham,  but  without  furnishing  any  events  of 
great  importance.  The  two  other  wars  were  those  against  Per- 
sia and  tne  Porte.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Alexander 
had  annexed  Georgia  to  his  Empire,  which  had  till  then  been 
'the  prey  of  continual  disturbances.  This  accession  drew  him 
into  a  war  with  Persia,  which  did  not  terminate  till  1813.  The 
principal  events  of  that  war  were  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Etschmiazin,by  Prince  Zizianoflf  ( June  20,  1804;)  the  conquest 
of  the  province  of  Shirvan  by  the  same  Prince  (Jan.  1806 ;) 
the  taking  of  Derbent  by  the  Kussians  (July  3 ;)  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  by  Faulucci,  at  Alkolwalaki,  (Sept.  1,  1810.) 

Before  speaking  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  condition  of  that  Empire,  Imdly  organized  and  worse 
governed,  was  such,  that  every  thing  then  presaged  its  ap- 
proaching dissolution ;  or  in  other  words,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe.  Every  where  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Seignor  was  disregarded.  Paswan  Oglou,  the  racha  of  Wid- 
din,  was  in  open  revolt  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina  was  obedient 
only  when  it  suited  his  convenience.  The  Servians  had  taken 
up  arms  under  their  leader  Czemi  George,  and  threatened  to 
possess  themselves  of  Sabacz  and  Belgrade.  Djezzar,  the 
racha  of  Syria,  without  declaring  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
Porte,  enjoyed  an  absolute  independence.  The  sect  of  the  Wa- 
habites  was  in  possession  of  Arabia.  Egypt  was  distracted  by 
civil  wars.  Selim  III.,  who  had  reigned  there  since  1789,  con.^ 
vinced  that  the  Porte  could  never  re-establiidi  its  authority 
VOL.  n.  22 
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cept  bv  better  orgenizing  the  army,  had  endeavoured  to  model 
it  on  tJie  European  system.  This  attempt  afWrwaids  cost  him 
his  throne. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  Bona* 
parte,  in  order  to  prevent  Alexander  from  sending  supplies  to 
Prussia,  resolved  to  embroil  him  in  a  quarrel  with  tb^  Forte. 
General  Sebastiani,  the  French  Envoy  at  Constantinopley  con- 
trived  to  obtain  so  great  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
Divan,  that  for  some  time  it  was  entirely  under  his  direction. 
Subjects  of  dissension  were  not  vranting  between  Russia  and 
the  rorte ;  and  these  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  furnish  each 
party  with  plausible  reasons  for  complaining  of  the  infraction  of 
treaties.  The  French  minister  was  not  slow  to  fan  the  spark  of 
discord.  He  even  induced  the  Divan  to  refuse  to  renew  their 
treaty  of  alliance  with  England,  which  was  then  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  foreseeing  that  there  would 
be  no  redress  to  his  comidaints,  gave  orders  to  General  Michel- 
son  to  enter  Moldavia  and  Waliachia.  The  Porte  then  declared 
war  against  Russia  (Dec  30 ;)  but  deviating  for  the  first  time 
from  a  barbarous  custom,  he  allowed  M.  d'ltalinski,  the  Russian 
minister,  to  depart  unmolested. 

A  few  days  afler,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  English  minister,  quit- 
ted Constantinople,  after  having  repeatedly  demanded  ^e  re- 
newal of  the  alliance,  and  the  expuLsion  of  M.  Sebastiani. 
Within  a  few  weeks  an  English  fleet  of  nine  ships  of  the  line, 
three  frigates,  and  several  fire-ships,  commanded  by  Vice- Admi- 
ral Duckworth,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople.  Duckworth  demanded  of  the 
Divan,  that  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Turkish  fleet 
should  be  surrendered  to  him  ;  that  the  Porte  should  cede  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  to  Russia,  and  break  ofi*  alliance  with  Bo- 
naparte. But  instead  of  profiting  by  the  sudden  panic  which 
his  appearance  had  created*  he  ulowed  the  Turks  time  to  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Encouraged  and  instructed 
by  Sebastiani,  they  made  their  preparations  with  such  energy 
and  success,  that  in  the  course  of  eight  days  the  English  Yice- 
admifal  found  that  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  weifi^h  an- 
chor and  repass  the  Dardanelles.  On  his  arrival  at  Malta,  he 
took  on  board  5000  troops,  under  the  command  of  Grenend  Fra- 
ser,  and  conveyed  them  to  Egypt.  The  English  ^ok  posses- 
sion of  Alexandria  (Mar.  20 ;)  out  in  the  course  of  six  months, 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  surrender  that  city  by  capitu- 
lation to  the  Governor  of  Egypt 

The  campaign  of  1807  was  not  productive  of  any  very  deci- 
sive result,  as  General  Michelson  had  received  orders  to  detach 
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80,000  men  to  oppose  the  French  in  Poland.  Gzemi  Grecnrge,' 
the  leader  of  the  revolted  Servians,  took  Belgrade,  Sabacz,  and 
Nissa,  penetrated  into  Bulgaria,  where  he  was  reinforced  hy  some 
Bussian  troops,  and  gain^  divers  signal  advantages.  Gfeneral 
Michelson  himself  was  victorious  near  Guirdesov  (March  17,) 
without,  however,  heinff  ahle  to  get  possession  of  that  place.  The 
war  was  conducted  with  more  success  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Iwo 
Empires  in  Asia.  The  Seraskier  of  Erzerum  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  General  Gudovitch  (June  18 ;)  and  that  victory  was 
an  event  so  much  the  more  fortunate,  asdt  prevented  the  Persians 
from  making' a  bold  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  The  most 
important  event  in  the  campaign  was  the  naval  battle  of  Lemnos, 
where  the  Russian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Vice-admiral 
Siniawin,  defeated  the  Capitan  Pacha,  who  had  sailed  from  the 
Dardanelles  after  the  retreat  of  Duckworth. 

When  the  Ottoman  navy  sustained  this  defeat,  Selim  III.  had 
ceased  to  reign.  That  prince  had  rendered  himself  odious  to 
Che  troops,  by  the  introduction  of  the  European  discipline  and 
dress,  known  by  the  name  of  Nizami  gedid,  and  by  his  connexion 
with  the  French  Emperor.  One  circumstance,  regarded  as  a  fun- 
damental law,  and  according  to  which  a  Sultan  who  had  reigned 
seven  years  without  having  any  children  was  regarded  as  un* 
worthy  of  the  throne,  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  military  to  have 
him  deposed.  Selim,  finding  it  impossible  to  quell  or  allay  the 
revolt,  abdicated  voluntarily  (May  29,)  and  placed  his  cousin, 
Mustapha  IV.,  on  the  throne.  In  the  amnesty  which  that  prince 
published,  he  recognised  the  right  of  the  Janissaries  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  from  the  Grand  Seignor  who  should  depart  from 
the  established  customs,  and  that  of  appointing  his  successor. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  promised,  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  on  condition,  however,  that 
the  Turks  should  not  occupy  these  two  provinces  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace.  The  French  General  Guille- 
minot  was  sent  to  the  Turkish  camp  to  negotiate  an  armistice 
on  these  terms,  which  in  effect  was  signed  at  Slobozia  (Aug.  24.) 
The  evacuation  of  the  two  provincea  stipulated  by  that  arrange- 
ment never  took  place,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  as  it  contained  certain  articles  which  he  judged  in- 
compatible with  his  dignity ;  so  that  matters  remained  on"  their 
former  footing.  That  circumstance  was  one  of  the  pretexts 
which  Bonaparte  alleged  for  continuing  to  occupy  Prussia. 

In  the  midst  of  these  political  quibblinff^  the  time  arrived 
when  a  new  system  of  things  took  place.  The  Cabinets  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Paris  were  making  mutual  aavances ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  fate  of  the  Porte,  and  especially  of  the  pro* 
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vinces  beyood  the  Danube,  waa  one  of  the  auljjecfa  w&icli  were 
discussed  during  the  interview  at  Erfurt.  France  lost  her  influ- 
ence at  Constantinople,  when  they  saw  her  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Russia ;  and  from  that  time  England  directed  the  politics 
of  the  Divan. 

Mustapha  IV.  had  in  the  mean  time  been  hurled  from  the 
throne.  Mustflpha,  styled  Bairaetar  or  the  Standardbearerj 
the  Pacha  of  Rudschuk,  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  abettors  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
Selim,  which  he  regarded  as  the  sole  means  of  preserving  the 
State,  had  marched  with  36,000  men  to  Constantinople,  with 
the  view  of  reforming  or  seizing  the  government,  and  announced 
to  Mustapha  IV.  (July  88, 1808,)  that  he  must  resign,  and  make 
way  for  tne  ancient  and  legitimate  Sultan.  Mustapha  thought 
to  save  his  crown  by  putting  Selim  to  death ;  but  Bairaetar 
proclaimed  Mahrooud,  the  younger  brother  of  Mustapha,  who 
was  then  shut  up  in  the  Seraglio.  Bairaetar,  invested  with  abso- 
lute power,  re-established  the  corps  of  the  SeimenSt  or  disciplined 
troops  on  the  footing  of  the  Europeans,  and  took  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  putting  the  Empire  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  Russians. 
These  patriotic  efibrts  cost  him  his  life.  After  the  departure  of 
a  part  of  the  Seimens  for  the  army,  the  Janissaries  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  revolted.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of 
newly  organized  troops,  Mustapha  defended  himself  with  cou- 
rage ;  but  seeing  the  moment  approach  when  he  must  yield  to 
the  superior  number  of  his  assailants,  he  put  to  death  the  old 
Sultan  and  his  mother,  whose  intrigues  had  instigated  the  insur- 
rection. He  retired  to  a  fortress  or  strong  place,  where  he  had 
deposited  a  quantity  of  gunpowder.  The  Janissaries  having 
pursued  him  thither,  he  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  blew  him- 
self and  his  persecutors  into  the  air.  The  young  Sultan  Mahmoud 
had  the  courage  to  declare  that  he  would  retain  the  European 
discipline  and  dress ;  but  afler  being  attacked  in  his  place,  and 
learning  that  the  city  was  filled  with  carnage  and  conflagration, 
he  yielded  to  necessity,  and  restored  the  privileges  of  the  Janis- 
saries. It  is  probable  they  would  not  have  spared  his  lifp,  but  for 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  last  scion  of  the  race  of  Osman. 

The  ministers  of  the  Divan,  whom  (General  Sebastiani  had 
gained  over  to  the  interests  of  France,  finding  themselves  entirely 
discarded  by  the  last  revolution,  Mr.  Adair,  the  new  English 
minister  at  Constantinople,  concluded  a  trea^  of  peace  (Jan.  5, 
1809,)  by  which  the  Porte  confirmed  to  England  the  commercial 
advantages  which  the  treaty  of  1075  had  mmted  them,  as  well 
as  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  lb.  Spencer  Smith 
had  obtained  (August  3>  1799.) 
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Immedifttely  after  the  return  of  the  Emporor  Alexander  from 
Erfurt,  an  order  was  giren  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Turks. 
The  conference  took  place  at  Jassy ;  but  it  was  inunediately 
broken  off,  after  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  had  demanded,  as 
preliminary  conditions,  the  cession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  British  minister  from  Constantinople. 
Hostilities  then  recommenced.  The  Russians  were  commanded 
bv  Prince  Prosoroffski,  and  after  his  death,  by  Prince  Bagration* 
Having  passed  the  Danube,  they  took  possession  of  Ismael,  and 
fought  abloody  battle  at  Tartaritza,near  Silistria  (Sept.  26,)  which 
compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  without  taking  advantage  of  his  good  fortune,  retired  to 
winter-quarters. 

The  campaign  of  1810  was  more  decisive.  General  Kamen* 
skoi,  the  second  of  that  name,  had  taken  the  chief  command  of 
the  Russian  army ;  his  brother  of  the  same  name,  and  General 
Markoff,  opened  it  by  the  taking  of  Bazardjik  (June.4;)  the  cap- 
ture of  Silistria  (June  11,)  by  the  Commander-in<hief  and  Count 
Langeron,  opened  the  way  to  Shumla,  where  the  Grand  Vizier, 
YussuiT  Pacha,  occupied  a  strong  position ;  while  General  Sa- 
banieff  defeated  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  near  Rasgard  (June 
14,)  the  remains  of  which  were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  Grand 
Vizier  then  demanded  an  armistice  for  negotiating  a  peace.  The 
reply  was,  that  it  would  be  concluded  immediately  on  his  recog- 
nising the  Danube  as  the  limit  of  the  two  Empires,  and  promising 
to  pay  a  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  piastres  ;  the  Russians  re- 
maining in  possession  of  Bessarabia  until  it  was  paid.  The 
Grand  Vizier,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British  minister,  rejected 
these  conditions.  Yussuff  Pacha  still  occupied  his  camp  near 
Shumla,  the  rear  of  which  was  protected  by  the  Hemus.  Ka- 
menskoi  the  elder,  attacked  him  in  his  entrenchments,  but  wa3 
repulsed  with  loss  (June  23 ;)  he  left  his  brother  at  Kargali  Dere 
(about  five  leagues  from  Shumla)  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation, while  he  attempted  himself  to  take  Rudschnkbymain 
force,  but  was  again  repulsed.  The  younger  Inrotber  then  found 
himself  obliged,  by  the  approach  of  a  superior  force,  to  abandon 
his  position  at  Kargali  Dere  (Aug.  15.)  YussuflT  being  deter^ 
mined  to  save  Jludschuk,  detached  Mouhtar  Pacha  with  a  body 
of  40,000  troops,  who  took  up  a  formidable  position  at  the  place 
where  the  Jantra  runs  into  the  Danube.  Kamenskoi  leaving  to 
Count  Langeron  the  care  of  the  siege  of  Rudsehuk,  and  ordering 
Sass  to  invest  Guirdesov,  which  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Daniibe  opposite  Rudsehuk,  immediately  directed  his  march 
against  Houhtar,  and  attacked  him  in  his  entrenchments  at 
Batine.    After  a  terrible  carnage,  the  Russians  took  possession 
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•f  di«  Tmdddi  etmn  Vy  mum  foice  (Sept  7,)  f^ami  ILoi&tar 
escaped  with  m  ■mafi  detackment  Witnin  a  ibvr  days  after, 
Coant  St  Priest  took  Sczistov,  with  the  whole  Turkish  fleet 
Rudschuk  and  Oairdesor  sonreadered  on  the  same  day  (Sept 
S7,)  and  Nicopoli  and  Widdin  in  a  short  tkne  aftef ;  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Russians  were  masters  of  the  whole 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Grand  Vizier  had  continued 
^  this  time  in  his  strong  camp  at  Shumia.  The  Servians,  as- 
sisted by  a  body  of  Russians,  nad  taken  possession  of  the  last 
fortresses  in  their  country  which  the  Turks  had  still  maintained, 
such  as  Cladova»  Qreava,  and  Praova. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

PBEIOD  IX. 


The  decline  and  downfall  af  the  Empire  of  Bonaparte, — ^a.  d 

1810—1815. 

Thb  power  of  Napoleon  had  now  attained  its  greatest  heigh t» 
The  birth  of  a  son,  an  event,  which  happened  March  20, 1811, 
might  have  given  stability  to  this  power,  had  he  known  how  to 
set  bounds  to  his  ambition.  The  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne 
received  the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  a  dignity  which  had  been 
decreed  in  anticipation. 

The  differences  that  had  arisen  between  Bonaparte  and  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  became  this  year  a  subject  of  public  dis- 
cussion. The  will  of  a  despot  whom  no  power  could  resist,  was 
made  to  recoil  more  than  once  before  the  inflexible  firmness  of 
an  old  man,  disanned  and  in  captivity.  Ever  since  Bonaparte 
had  deprived  the  Church  of  her  patrimony,  and  had  been  laid 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  Pius  VII.,  faithful  to  his 
principles,  had  refused  confirmation  to  every  bishop  nominated 
by  a  man  who  was  excluded  from  the  Catholic  communion. 
Bonaparte  thoufi^ht  it  might  be  possible  to  di^nse  with  the 
confirmation  of  me  Pope.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  a  na- 
tional council  at  Paris  (June  17, 1811,)  (Composed  of  French  and 
Italian  bishops,  and  in  which  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  presided.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  despotic  au- 
thority was  oi  little  avail  against  religious  opinions.  The  pre* 
tates,  on  whose  compliance  he  had  calculated  with  too  much 
Qonfideoce,.  djaclazed  uaX  the  Council  had  no  power  to  grant  that 
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confirmation  wUch  wb3  refuBed  by  the  Pope;  bat  t&e  atfesi  of 
three  of  the  most  refractory  prelates,  who  were  imprisoned  at 
Vincennes  (July  12,)  having  given  rise  to  a  negotiation,  the  rest 
adopted  a  modified  scheme  which  the  government  had  commu* 
nicated  to  them ;  on  condition,  however,  that  it  should  be  sub* 
mitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  Pope.  Bnt  his  Holiness,  who 
had  still  remained  at  Savona,  refused  to  treat  with  the  Council, 
which  he  declared  null  and  void,  as  having  been  convened  with* 
ont  his  authority.  The  project  of  B<»mparte  thus  completely 
failed ;  the  Council  was  dismissed  ;  and  twenty  oi  the  Sees  of 
France  and  Italy  were  left  without  bishops. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  grand  events  which  overturned 
the  dominion  of  Bonaparte,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  advert  to  what 
took  place  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1811  and  1812.  Sickness, 
and  me  want  of  provisions,  had  at  length  compelled  Massena  to 
effect  his  retreat  (March  1,)  during  which  he  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  by  the  pursuit  of  Lord  WeUington.  Thus,  for 
the  third  time,  was  Portugal  released  from  the  invasion  of  the 
French  army.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  we  are  here  confined,  to  detail  the  various  marches  and 
counter-marches  of  the  Generals,  or  the  operations  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  We  can  only  point  out  the  principal  actions  in 
a  detached  and  cursory  manner. 

Marshal  Soult  retook  Badajos  (March  10,)  while  Lord  Wel- 
lington still  retained  his  position  at  Torres  Yedras,  which  he  had 
quitted  with  reluctance  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Massena.  As  the 
possession  of  that  place  was  of  importance  for  the  English,  Lord 
Wellington  determined  to  besiege  it;  but  Marshal  Marmont 
who  had  replaced  Massena  in  the  command  of  the  army  o/  the 
North,  and  Marshal  Soult  who  had  formed  a  junction  with  him, 
obliged  him  to  discontinue  the  siege.  He  retired  to  Portugal, 
where  he  remained  on  the  defensive  during  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  advantages  of  the  can^aign  of  1811  belonged  to 
General  Suchet.  After  a  destructive  siege,  he  took  Tortosa  by 
capitulation  (Jan.  1,)  and  Tarragona  by  main  force  (June  28.) 
He  made  himself  master  of  Monteserrat  in  the  same  manner. 
(Aug.  19.)  By  a  si^al  victory  which  he  gained  over  General 
Blake  (Oct.  25,)  at  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  which  surrendered 
by  capitulation  (Jan.  9,  1812.) 

At  the  commencement  of  1812,  the  French  forces  in  Spain 
amounted  to  160,000  men.  The  allies  consisted  of  62,000  Eng- 
lish troops,  24,000  Portuguese,  and  100,000  Spaniards,  including 
20,000  guerillas.  Lord  Wellington  reduced  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
(Jan.  19,)  and  then  retired  once  mox6  into  Port>igaU  where  £fr 
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kept  OB  the  defisDsite  for  nearly  6^^  monllkB.    He  then  attadBd 
Salamanca,  took  that  city  (Jane  28,)  and  defeated  Maxmom  m 
die  famous  battle  of  Areopiles,  near  Salamanca  (July  21,)  where 
Clausel  saved  die  French  army  from  a  complete  rout.     JowflL 
Bonaparte  ouitted  Madrid.     Soult  gave  orders  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Gadii,  which  had  continued  for  two  years.     He  evacuated 
Andalusia,  and  Joined  King  Joseph  in  Murcia.     Wellingtaa, 
now  master  of  Burffos,  was  desirous  to  get  possession  also  of 
the  citadel  of  that  place,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  necessary 
for  his  safety. '  But  Souham,  who  had  succeeded  Marmont,  anlii 
Soult  having  approached  on  both  sides  to  save  the  toiira,  tfaa 
British  General  retired  again  into  Portugal,  and  Joseph  BcKia- 
parte  returned  to  Madrid  (Nov.  1.) 

At  this  time  the  North  of  Europe  had  been  the  theatre  of 
great  events.    For  some  time,  the  friendship  between  the  Courts 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  Cloud  had  been  growing  cool.     The 
last  usurpations  of  Bonaparte,  during  the  course  of  1810,  brought 
about  a  complete  rupture.    The  extension  of  the  French  Empire 
towards  the  Baltic,  was  becoming  a  subject  of  suspicion  and 
anxiety  to  Alexander.     The  manner  in  which  Bonaparte  had 
taken  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  patrimony  of 
his  family,  was  an  outrage  against  his  person.     The  first  symp- 
tom of  discontent  which  he  exhibited,  was  by  abandoning  the 
Continental  system,  although  indirectly,  by  an  Ukase  (Dec.  13, 
1810,)  which  permitted  the  importation  of  colonial  produce, 
while  it  interdicted  that  of  France,  wine  only  excepted.    Under 
pretext  of  organizing  a  force  for  the  maintenance  of  these  regu- 
lations, he  raised  an  army  of  90,000  men.     A  rupture  with  Bo- 
naparte appeared  then  unavoidable. 

In  Sweden  also  there  arose  new  subjects  of  quarrel.  Bona- 
parte complained,  that  in  that  country  the  Continental  system  had 
not  been  put  in  execution  with  sufficient  rigour.  He  demanded, 
that  Charles  XIII.  should  put  two  thousand  sailors  into  his  pay ; 
that  he  should  introduce  the  Tariff  of  Trianon,  and  admit  French 
revenue-officers  at  Gottenburg.  In  short,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  were  to  form  a  confedemtion,  under 
the  protection  of  France.  During  these  discussions,  Marshal 
Davoust,  who  commanded  in  the  north  of  Germany,  took  pos- 
session of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen  (Jan.  27, 
1812.)  Bonaparte  offered,  however,  to  surrender  that  province 
to  Sweden,  and  to  compel  Alexander  to  restore  Finland  to  her, 
if  Charles  XIII.  would  agree  to  furnish  dQfiOO  troops  against 
Russia. 

Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  was  on  terms  of  conciliation  with 
that  power.  By  an  alliancoi  which  was  signed  at  6t  Petersburg 
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(April  6,)  Alexander  promised  to  procure  her  Norway.  A  body 
<ff  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  Swedes,  and  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  Kussians,  were  then  to  make  a 
diversion  against  France  on  the  coasts  of  Germany.  This 
arrangement  was  afterwards  changed ;  in  a  conference  which 
the  Emperor  had  at  Abo  (Aug.  30,)  the  latter  consented  that  the 
Russian  troops,  destined  to  act  in  Norway,  should  be  transported 
to  Riga  for  the  defence  of  Russia;  and  diat  they  should  not,  till 
a  later  period,  undertake  the  conquest  of  Norway.  Charles  XIII. 
was  also  reconciled  to  England,  while  he  had  always  pretended 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  declaration  of  war  of  November  17,  1810. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Orebro  (July  12,)  where  they 
agreed,  though  in  general  terms,  on  a  defensive  alliance. 

Bonaparte,  seeing  the  moment  approach  when  a  rupture  with 
Russia  would  take  place,  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  the  part 
he  should  take  with  regard  to  Prussia,  in  the  very  centre  of 
which  he  still  possessed  three  fortresses.  He  determined  at  last 
to  preserve  that  State,  and  to  make  an  ally  of  it,  on  which  the 
principal  burden  of  the  war  should  fall.  Four  conventions  were 
concluded  at  Paris,  on  the  same  day  (Feb.  24,)  between  these 
two  powers.  By  the  principal  treaty,  an  alliance  purely  defen- 
sive was  established ;  but  according  to  certain  secret  articles, 
that  alliance  was  declared  offensive ;  on  such  terms,  however, 
that  Prussia  was  not  to  furnish  any  contingent  beyond  the  Py- 
renees in  Italy,  or  against  the  Turks.^  By  the  first  convention, 
which  was  likewise  to  be  kept  secret,  the  alliance  was  expressly 
directed  against  Russia ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  promised  to 
furnish  a  body  of  20,000  auxiliary  troops.  Glogau,  Stettin,  and 
Custrin,  were  to  be  still  occupied  by  the  French.  The  two  other 
conventions  related  to  the  sums  still  due  by  Prussia,  and  the  sup- 
plies which  she  had  to  furnish. 

A  few  days  afler,  there  was  also  signed  at  Paris  a  defensive 
alliance  against  Russia,  between  Austria  and  France.  The  recip- 
rocal supplies  to  be  furnished  by  each,  was  30,000  men ;  and  the 
Court  of  Vienna  was  given  to  hope,  that  she  might  again  be  re- 
stored to  the  possession  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces.  From  thatmo« 
ment,  Bonaparte  began  to  make  the  most  active  preparations.  By 
a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  whole  male  population  of  France,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years,  was  divided  into  three 
Bant,  or  bodies  summoned  by  proclamation ;  the  first  of  these 
contained  100,000  men,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  princes  of  the  confederation  were  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingent as  follows: — Bavaria  30,000  troops,  Westohalia  and 
Saxony  each  90,000,  Wurtemberg  14,000»  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  40,000.  Negotiatunu  were  at  dwt  time  in  progress  between 
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Bonaparte  and  Alexander,  apfarantly  wiidi  m  view  ^  ttd)iietiii^ 
their  mutual  complaints.  But  matters  had  recently  taken  a 
turn,  which  left  little  reason  to  hope  that  they  would  come  to 
any  satis&ctory  result.  Theee  cooiferences  were  continued  at 
Dresden  where  Bonaparte  had  gone,  and  where  he  met  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Kinff  of  Prussia,  and  a  gr^nt 
number  of  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation.  This 
was  the  last  moment  of  Bonaparte's  greatness.  He  waited  the 
return  of  Count  Narbonne,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Wilna  with 
his  last  proposals  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  arriral  of  the  Count,  war  was  declared  (June  12, 1812.) 

The  army  of  Bonaparte  amounted  to  587,000  men,  of  which 
73,000  were  cavalry.  It  was  separated  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions ;  the  main  army  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Da- 
voust,  Oudinot,  and  Key.  It  contained  also  the  troops  of  Wur- 
temberg,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Prince  Royal.  The 
second  army,  commanded  by  Eugene  Beauhamais,  consisted  oi 
the  divisions  of  Junot  and  St.  Cyr ;  the  Bavarians,  under  the 
command  of  Deroy  and  Wrede,  made  a  part  of  it.  The  third 
army,  commanded  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  consisted  of  the  Poles, 
under  Prince  Poniatowski,  the  Saxons,  under  Regnier,  and  the 
Westphalians  under  Vandamme.  The  Austrian  auxiliaries,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  formed  the  ex- 
treme right  wing.  The  Sorps  of  Marshal  Macdonald  and  the 
Prussians,  were  placed  on  the  extreme  left.  To  oppose  this 
immense  mass,  Alexander  had  only  260,000  men,  divided  into 
two  armies,  which  were  called  the  first  and  second  armies  of 
the  West.  The  former,  under  the  command  of  Count  Barclay 
d^  Tolly,  extended  as  far  as  Grodno,  and  communicated  on  the 
north  side  with  Count  d'Essen,  Governor  of  Riga ;  and  on  the 
south,  with  the  second  ftnny  of  the  West,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Prince  Bagration.  But  independently  of  these  forces, 
there  were  bodies  of  reserve,  and  armies  of  observation,  formed 
with  all  expedition,  and  ultimately  joined  with  the  main  armies. 

Of  the  great  number  of  battles  fought  during  this  memorable 
campaign,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  selecting  the  more 
important ;  without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  various  move- 
ments of  either  party.  The  inferiority  e(  numbers  which  Alex- 
ander had  to  oppose  to  Bonaparte,  seemed  to  render  a  defensive 
plan  advisable,  tftoording  to  which)  by  destroying  all  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  the  districts  which  they  abandoned,  they  mig^t 
allure  the  enemy  into  countries  desolated  and  destitute  of  every 
resource.  Bonaparte  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  feint  re* 
treats ;  his  scheme  was  to  placo  himself  between  the  two  Ru^ 
sian  armies,  and.after  having  destroyed  both,  to  penetrate  into 
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the  interior  of  the  Empire,  wkere  ke  reckoned  on  finding  im- 
mense riches,  and  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  as  he  had  twice 
done  at  Vienna. 

The  passage  of  the  Niemen,  by  the  French  army,  was  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  (June  22 ;)  the  Russians  immedi- 
ately hegan  their  system  of  retreat  Bonaparte,  at  first,  sue*  ' 
ceeded  in  penetrating  hetween  the  two  armies ;  hut  after  several 
battles  fought  by  Aince  Bagration,  more  especially  that  at 
Mohiloff  (July  23,)  the  two  armies  eflbcted  a  junction  at  Smo- 
lensko.  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Vandamme,  to  whom  Bonaparte 
attributed  that  check,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  French  army, 
while  he  himself  advanced  as  fiur  as  Witepsk. 

Bonaparte  engaged  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  fought  a  bloody 
battle  with  him  at  Smolensko  (Aug.  17.)  He  took  possession 
of  that  city  by  force,  after  it  had  b^n  set  on  fire  by  the  inhabit* 
ants.  He  found  no  provisions  in  it,  and  scarcely  a  shelter  to 
cover  his  sick  and  wounded.  On  the  news  of  the  progress 
which  the  French  were  making,  a  general  enthusiasm  seized 
the  Russian  nation.  Alexander  had  encouraged  and  excited 
this  patriotic  spirit  by  repairing  to  Moscow.  The  nobles  armed 
their  peasantry,  and  prepared  to  fight  with  desperation  to  the 
last.  The  two  armies  m  the  West  were  combined  into  one, 
of  which  Prince  Kutasofi*  took  the  command.  He  engaged 
Bonaparte,  and  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Moskwa,  about 
twenty-five  leagues  from  Moscow  (Sept.  7.)  Although  66,000 
men,  mcluding  Russians,  French,  and  allies,  were  left  dead  on 
t^  field  of  battle,  that  action  was  by  no  means  decisive ;  but 

Ltusofi*,  whose  army  was  reduced  to  70,000  men,  while  Bona- 
pftrte,  out  of  150,000,  had  still  120,000  left,  resolved  to  continue 
hiMetreat,  and  to  leave  Moscow  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
The  French  entered  that  place  sev^n  days  after  the  battle  (Sept. 
14.)  They  found  that  ancient  capital  entirely  abandoned,  but 
still  containing  immense  wealth  which  the  inhabitants  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  with  them.  Within  two  days,  a  conflagra* 
tion  which  broke  out  in  five  hundred  places  at  once,  reduced 
that  immense  city  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  precautions  of  the 
incendiaries  had  been  so  well  taken,  that  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
French  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fiames  proved  inefiectual ; 
and  out  of  ^168  houses,  they  could  only  save  2041.  Thus 
perished  irrevocably  the  means  of  subsistence,  ^hich  had  for  a 
moment  revived  the  courage  of  the  invaders. 

In  a  short  time  famine  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
army  of  Bonaparte.  Dissembling  the  real  state  of  his  aflhirs, 
he  twict  offered  peace.  Alexander  refused  to  treat  at  a  time 
when^tke  war  was  only  on  the  eve  of  commencing ;  and  told 
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kca  hn  deputDn  privately  on  tha 
coRnnsDii  of  the  umy  to  Muntt, 
aneulted  his  safety,  that  on  the  18th 
1  at  Paris. 

ing;  joined  by  General  Reyoier  who 
fought  Beveral  eng;ageineBta  with 
me  of  which  had  proved  decisive ; 
resioa  he  had  letiied  towards  War- 
1  most  sanguinary  engagemeDts, 
than  the  former,  had  lakeo  place 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
B  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
1  St.  Gyr  had  joined  Macdontud. 
sians  had  rendered  very  important 
General  Yorke,  who  commanded 
iforrned  of  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte, 
led,  not  from  any  politicul  motives 
ivowed,  but  from  the  destitute  con- 
lefl,  to  conclude  a  capitulation  with 
ithdiew  his  whole  forces  from  the 

iportance  in  itself,  although  it  pro> 
in  Prussia,  and  served  as  a  pretext 
vnaparte  to  demand  new  levies,  without  being  obliged  to 
■^wlMge  the  whole  extent  of  the  losses  he  had  sustained, 
of  his  ministers,  Regnault  d'Angely,  spoke  of  the  event,  in 
lAcial  report,  as  the  Glortous  Retreat  of  Motcow!  More- 
.  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Twing  year  (Jan.  11,)  placed  a  new  conscription  of  360,000 
A  at  the  disposal  of  the  govemmenL  In  order  to  raise  the 
-essary  funds  for  this  new  armament,  Bonaparte  seized  the 
■Venues  of  all  the  communes  in  France  ;  their  properties  were 
ntd  to  pnonote  his  schemes ;  and  he  promised  to  make  them 
iflBple  reimbunonenis,  by  assigning  to  them  annuities  on  the 
l^list. 

a  much  as  the  incessant  resis- 
s  VII.  In  the  hope  of  gaining 
hat  respectable  old  man  nearer 
0  be  conveyed  to  the  Palace  of 
r  the  year  1812.  After  his  re- 
thither  himself,  and  succeeded 
o  a  new  Concordat ;  on  condi- 
OB  should  be  kept  eeciet,  until 
lory  of  Cardinals.  But  Bona- 
>f  piiUiihiBg  thia  new  Coocor- 


<bl,  as  a  lias^bnttaatal  k«  of  tka  State    a 

induced  Pius  VIL  to  disavow  k,  and  to  declare  k  nvli  and  of 

aoneeibet. 

Meantime,  a  new  and  fonnidaUe  kagae  was  piepaiin^ 
Bonaparte.  After  the  campajga  of  &12,  the  King  of 
]iaddemanded»  agreeably  to  the  comremion  of  Febnustfy  2idi, 
that  Bonaparte  should  reiioburse  him  (or  the  ninety-tikree  mil- 
lions which  he  had  advanced  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Wweuch 
army,  beyond  the  sum  which  he  owed  as  his  coaiiDgenS  far  liie 
war.  The  rafusal  of  Bonaparte  to  pay  that  debt,  serried  so  a 
pretext  for  Frederic  William  to  shahe  off  an  alKanoe  so  coo^mrj 
to  the  true  interests  of  his  kingdom.  An  appeal  which  he  made 
to  the  nation  excited  a  general  enthusiasm  ;,  and  as  every  tkiii^ 
had  been  for  five  years  preparing  in  secret,  m  the  lwinklio|^  of 
an  eye  the  Picussian  army,  whidi  had  been  redooed  Id  4SJ0Q0 
men,  was  raised  to  128,000.  This  defection  of  Pmaani  lor- 
aished  Bonaparte  with  a  plea  for  demanding  new  levies.  A  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  (April  3, 1813,)  ordered  him  180,000  addi- 
tional troops. 

The  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Kalisch  and  Brealaa  (Fell. 
^,  28,)  laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimate  alliaaoe  bctwcoa  RiS9- 
sia  and  the  King  of  Pnissku     Alexander  proauaed  to  fmmiah 
150,000  men,  and  Fmsaia  80,000,  exelosive  of  the  troops  iq 
garrisons  and  fortresses.    Alexander  moreover  engaged  never 
to  lay  down  arms  until  Prussia  should  be  restored  to  her  atada-^ 
t&caly  financial*  and  geographical  position,  conformably  to  the 
state  of  that  monarchy,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  war  of 
1800.    Within  a  few  dajrs  after*  theee  two  mona«^  had  an 
interview  at  Breska,  where  a  more  intimate  friendship  was  con- 
tracted, which  subsisted  between  di^n  for  a  loag  time. 

Prince  Kutusoff  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  from  Kaliaeh 
(March  23,  1813,)  whidi  announced  to  the  Gennans  that  the 
Confedemtion  of  the  Rhine  must  heneeforth  be  regarded  as  dia- 
solved*  The  House  of  Mecklenbui^,  withom  waiting  fw  that 
annunciation,  had  already  set  the  first  example  of  abandoning 
that  league.  The  allies  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  King 
of  Saxony  would  make  common  cause  with  taem ;  but  that 
m<march  declared  that  he  would  remain  faithfiil  to  his  system. 
This  peneveraace  of  a  respectable  Prince  whose  country  abound* 
ed  with  resources,  did  much  injury  to  the  eouttaoa  cause.  At 
a  later  date,  it  cost  the  King  of  Saxony  the  half  of  his  estates, 
without  taking  into  account  the  dutehy  of  Warsaw,  which  couU 
never  be  regarded  but  as  a  precarious  poasesakm. 

The  King  of  Sweden  had  Mgaged  with  Alexander  is  make 
a  diversion  on  the  lear  of  Bonaparte;  on  condition  that  ha  jwpuld 
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Ittm  dw  poiwnion  of  Nwwmj,  or  at  letst  ike  fro^ee 
of  that  kingdom  called  die  Bishopric  of  Droatbeim.  Oieat  Bri- 
tain  was  degiroiuT  that  that  anangement  ahoiild  be  m»de  witii 
the  eoiwent  of  die  Kinff  of  Denmaric,  who  was  eSeiei.  a  com* 
penaatioa  on  the  side  of  Holstein,  as  weU  as  the  whole  of  Swe- 
dish Pomeianta.  Frederic  VI.  having  nven  an  absolute  reAi*- 
aal,  a  treaty  between  G^reat  Britain  and  Sweden  was  concluded 
at  Stockholm  (March  3, 1813»)  by  which  the  latter  engaged  to 
employ  a  body  of  30,000  troops  on  the  Continent  in  active  se^ 
Tice  against  France.  It  was  agreed  that  this  army  should  act 
in  concert  with  the  Buasian  troops  placed,  rn  consequence  of 
other  arranflements,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden.  Great  Britain  promised  to  employ  every  necessary 
means  for  procuring  Sweden  the  possession  of  Norway,  without 
having  recourse  to  force ;  unless  die  King  of  Denmark  should 
refuse  to  accede  to  the  alliance  of  the  North.  She  promised  td 
furnish  supplies  to  Sweden,  and  ceded  to  her  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe.  After  this  alliance  with  England,  Sweden  entered 
likewise  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  vrith  Prussia,  by 
a  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Stockholm  (April  22.)  Frederic 
William  promised  to  despatch  S7,000  troops  to  join  the  army 
wittch  the  Prince  Royal  commanded  in  Germany. 

Murat,  to  whom  Bonaparte  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
few  troops  which  he  had  brought  back  from  Moscow,  abandoned 
his  commissiott,  and  retired  to  Naples.  Eugene  Beauhamais 
then  assumed  the  command,  and  arrived  with  16,000  men  on  the 
Elbe  (March  10 ;)  but  afler  being  joined  by  the  French  troope 
from  Pomerania,  the  Bavarians,  die  Saxons,  and  a  corps  vrhish 
Creneral  Grenier  had  formed,  his  army  by  the  end  of  the 
month  amounted  to  87,000  men ;  extending  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg.  In  a  short  dme,  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  Bonaparte  in  (Germany  were  again 
augmented  to  306,000  men. 

The  Prussian  army  consisted  of  138,000  troops,  including 
garrisons  and  bodies  of  reserve;  but  the  three  battalions  of 
Blucher,  Yorke*  and  Bulow,  who  had  taken  the  field,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  51,000  combatants.  The  main  army  of 
the  Russians,  which,  since  the  death  of  Kutusoff,  had  been  com- 
manded by  Count  Witgenstein,  amounted  to  38,000  men ;  al- 
though the  whole  of  the  Russian  forces  on.  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder,  and  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  amounted  to  166,000 
men.  The  first  action,  which  took  place  in  Germany,  was  the 
battle  of  Luneburg  (April  2,)  where  tJie  Russian  General  Doren* 
berg  oUiged  General  Morand's  division,  on  their  route  ftom 
Pomemiiat  to  lay  down  their  anns. 
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On  die  Ah  of  April,  Bonamite  took  the  eomBmd  of  his  «q 
in  person ;  and  on  the  2d  of  May  with  115,000  men«  he  eng^f^ 
169,000  Prussians  and  Russians,  under  the  commai^  of  wit- 

fmstein.     The  advantage  in  that  action  was  on  the  side  of  tha 
rench.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  equal.     The  Prusiius 
took  1000  prisoners,  with  10  pieces  of  cannon,  without  them- 
selves losing  one.     The  scene  of  this  battle,  so  glorious  fov  ^ 
IVussians,   was  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Gross-Gerschen,  to 
which  Bonaparte  gave  the  name  of  Lutzen,  in  commetn  oration 
of  the  feimous  Gustavus  Adolphus.     In  his  bulletins  he  repre- 
sented that  battle,  which  was  by  no  means  decisive,  as  a  com- 
plete victory,  because  the  allies  did  not  renew  the  combat,  and 
next  day  commenced  their  retreat  to  the  righfbank  of  the  Rhine, 
io  advance  nearer  to  their  reinforcements. 

They  took  up  a  position  at  Bautzen.  Their  numbers  there 
amounted  to  96,000  men,  who  engaged  148,000  French,  under 
the  command  of  Bonaparte  (May  21,  1813.)  The  Allies  had 
determined  not  to  expose  themselves  to  a  defeat,  but  to  fcenninate 
every  battle  the  moment  they  saw  it  could  not  turn  to  their  ad* 
vantage.  Within  five  days  after  that  engagement,  to  which  the 
Frendi  gave  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Wurtchen,  Blocher  gain- 
ed a  decided  advantage  at  Haynau  over  the  division  of  General 
Maison,  and  captured  the  whole  of  their  artillery.  An  armis- 
tice was  then  concluded  between  the  two  parties  at  Poischwitz. 

This  measure  was  at  the  request  of  Bonaparte,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements ; 
especially  since  he  found  himself  menaced  on  the  North  byaa 
invasion  of  the  Swedes.     It  is  probable  he  would  not  have  taken 
this  step  had  he  penetrated  the  views  of  Austria ;  but  Count 
Mettemich  had  dexterously  contrived  to  conceal  these  from  him, 
in  the  several  interviews  which  he  had  with  him  at  Dresden,  so 
that  the  sagacity  of  that  great  commander  was  completely  at 
fault.     The  Alhes  had  no  wish  for  an  armistice,  which  could 
only  make  them  lose  time,  as  their  armaments  were  in  a  state 
of  readiness ;  but  tbey  consented  to  it  at  the  request  of  Austria, 
who  had  need  of  some  delay  to  complete  her  preparations, 
although  she  was  at  first  actuated  by  a  different  motive.     She 
had  stul  hopes  to  avoid  the  war,  by  inducing  Bonaparte  to  accept 
those  moderate  conditions  of  peace  to  Which  the  Allies  had  given 
their  consent  by  the  treaty  of  June  27,  of  which  we  ^all  have 
occasion  to  speak  immediately.  At  the  time  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  Count  Mettemich,  who  had  apprized  Bonaparte  of 
these  conditions,  had  already  certain  information  that  me  two 
monarchs  were  not  deceived  in  predicting  that  tfte.would  be 
refused.    AU  hopes  of  peace  had  now  vanished;  but  diere  still 


lemiuned  another  motire,  wbkh  made  the  Court  of  Tieniui 
anxious  for  fiirther  delay. 

By  a  convention  signed  at  Dresden  (June  30,)  Bonaparte  ac* 

cepted  the  mediation  of  Austria  for  a  peaCe,  either  general  or 

Continental ;  and  the  armistice,  which  was  to  expire  on  the  20th 

July,  was  prolonged  to  the  10th  of  August     At  the  request  of 

Francis  I.,  a  sort  of  congress  was  opened  at  Prague.  Bonaparte 

bad  no  wish  for  peace,  as  he  never  supposed  that  Austria  would 

declare  against  him.     The  Allies  had  no  wish  for  it,  as  they 

knew  well  the  disposition  of  that  power ;  while  Austria,  the  only 

Cabinet  which  hsid  pacific  views,  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 

bringing  Bonaparte  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation. 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  the  Congress  of  Prague 

was  opened.     They  were  discussing  the  form  in  which  the  ne* 

gotiations  were  to  proceed,  when  the  10th  of  August  arrived* 

The  ministers  .of  Russia  and  Prussia  then  declared  that  die 

term  of  the  armistice  had  expired,  and  consequently  thatr  their 

diplomatic  powers  were  at  an  end. 

Within  two  days  aAer,  Austria  declared  war  against  Bona* 
parte ;  and  the  three  monarchs  who  met  at  Prague,  resolved  to 
accompany  the  main  army,  which  was  under  me  coaunand  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  during  the  whole  campaign. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a  summary  of  the  treaties 
which  constituted  the  sixth  coalition,  and  procured  the  accession 
of  Austria  so  decisive  for  the  cause*  of  the  allies.     (1.)  The 
treaty  of  Reichenbach  (June  14,)  between  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia.     The  former  bound  herself  to  pay  to  the  other,  within 
the  six  months,  666,666Z.  sterling,  for  the  maintenance  of  80,000 
troops ;  and  came  under  the  same  engagement  with  regard  to 
the  augmentation  of  Prussia,  that  Bussia  had  entered  into  by 
the  treaty  of  Kalisch.     The  King  of  Prufssia  promised  to  cede 
to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  a  certain  portion  of  territory,  inclu- 
ding the  principality  of  Hildesheim,  and  containing  a  population 
of  ^tween  3  and  400,000  souls.     (2.)  The  treaty  of  Reichen* 
bach  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  (June  15,)  by  which  the 
former  promised  to  pa^  to  the  other,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  l,33d,334Z.  sterhng,  for  the  maintenance  of  160,000  men. 

gi.)  The  treaty  of  Reichenbach,  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
ussia  (June  27  ;)  the  first  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Bo-^ 
naparte,  if  at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  he  had  not  accepted 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  they  offered  him.  The  following 
are  the  proposals  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Austria 
on  her  own  beludf,  demanded  only  the  restitution  of  the  Ulyrian 
provinces,  and  the  territory  which  she  had  ceded  to  the  dutchy 
of  Warsaw.  Such  were  the  pledges  of  her  sincere  desire  for 
yoIh  n. 


fMbrmg  peace  to  Burope.    Prassia  was  coatent  to  obtain  lifae 
lestitution  of  her  part  of  the  same  dutcfay,  and  that  of  Dantzic^ 
and  the  eraeaatioa  of  the  foftreeses  occupied  by  the  Frendi; 
tinis  abandoning  all'her  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
Moreover,  they  aUowed  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  still  to  re- 
Kiain,  and  they  deprired  Bonapaite  only  of  his  last  msorpaiioiB 
in  the  north  of  uermany.     By  another  article  of  die  treaty,  h 
was  stipolaled,  that  if  these  conditions  were  rejected,  and  war 
once  begun,  they  should  never  make  peace  but  on  condition  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  be  again  placed  on  the  footing  in 
which  they  had  been  in  1805 ;  that  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  should  be  dissolved ;  the  independence  of  Holland  and 
Italy  secured :  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  restored  to  the  throne 
ef  Spain.     (4.)  The  treaty  of  Peters  waldau  between  Great  Bn- 
tain  and  Russia  (July  6,)  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  sup- 
port a  German  legion  of  10,000  men  for  the  service  of  Russia. 
(6.)  A  definitive  alliance  signed  at  Toplitz  (Sept.  9,)  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  by  which  these  powers  were  to 
assist  each  odier  with  60,000  men.  It  was  agreed  to  reconstruct 
the  Austrian  monarchy  upon  the  plan  approaching  as  near  as 

e^ssible  to  that  of  1805 ;  to  dissolve  the  Confederation  of  the 
hine  and  the  kingdom  of  Westdbalia ;  and  to  restore  the  House 
•f  Brunswick-Luneburg.  (6.)  The  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at 
To^itz  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain. 

Bonaparte,  on  his  side,  likewise  acauired  an  ally  at  this  im* 
portant  crisis.  The  Danes  had  already  entered  into  Hamburg 
with  the  French,  when  Marshal  Davoust  compelled  GSenenJ 
Tettenbom  to  evacuate  that  city,  (May  90,)  which  he  had  got 
possession  of  in  the  month  of  March.  An  English  fleet  having 
aj^ared  off  Copenhagen  (May  31,)  and  demanded  the  cession 
at  Norway  in  favour  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  with  Bonaparte  at  Copenhagen,  by  which  the  former 
engaged  to  declare  war  affainst  Sweden,  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  the  latter  against  Sweden.  Immediately  after,  an  army  of 
12,000  Danes,  under  the  command  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Hesse 
was  joined  to  that  of  Davoust. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  for  the  allies  had  been  settled  in 
the  conference  held  at  Trachenberg  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Austria  and  Great  Kritain.  The  forces  of  the 
Coalition  amounted  to  264,000  Austrians,  249,000  Russians, 
277,000  Prussians,  and  24,000  Swedes;  but  not  more  than 
700,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  campaign ;  of  which  192,000 
were  occupied  with  the  sieges  x>fDantsic,  2uunoscz,  Glogau,  Ous- 
tita»  and  Stettinu    These  700^000  men  were  divided  as  follows : 
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The  Army  ofBokemuh  composed  of  Austnans,  Saasians,  and 
Prussians,  under  tbe  command  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
amounted  to  237,700  men,  with  6S6  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Army  of  the  North,  composed  of  Prussians,  Russians, 
and  Swedes,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Swe- 
den, amounting  to  154,000  men,  with  387  pieces  o/  cannon. 

The  Army  of  Silesia,  composed  of  Prussians  and  Russians, 
tinder  the  command  of  Blucher,  95,000  strong,  with  366  pieces 
of  cannon. 

The  Atatrian  Army  of  Bavaria,  commanded  by  Prince  Reuss, 
containing  42,700  men,  with  42  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Austrian  Army  in  Italy,  under  Hiller,  50,000  strong, 
with  120  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Austrian  Army  of  Reserve,  stationed  between  Vienna 
and  Presburg,  under  the  command  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Wur^ 
temberg,  60,000  strong. 

The  Russian  Army  of  Reserve  in  Poland,  under  the  command 
of  Bennigsen,  57,000  strong,  with  196  pieces  of  cannon. 

To  these  forces  Bonaparte  opposed  an  army  of  462,000  men, 
including  80,000  who  occupied  thirteen  fortresses ;  besides  the 
army  of  Bavaria,  which  watched  the  movements  of  the  Prince  fA 
Reuss,  and  40,0CK)  men  which  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  in  Italy. 
Hostilities  recommenced  immediately  after  the  termination  of 
the  armistice  ;  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  sometimes  the  frontiers,  be* 
came  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden 
covered  Berlin,  which  was  threatened  by  Marshal  Oudinot. 
The  battle  of  Gross-Beeren  (Aug.  23,)  which  was  sained  by 
the  Prussian  General  Bulow,  saved  the  capital.  In  Silesia« 
Blucher,  pressed  hard  by  Bonaparte,  had  retired  as  far  as  Jauer ; 
bat  the  latter  having  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  allies  on 
Didesden,  retraced  his  steps  with  a  part  of  his  army,  while  Kucher 
attacked  Marshal  Macdonald  at  the  river  Katsbac)i,  and  gained 
a  signal  victory  (Aug.  26,)  in  which  he  took  10,000  prisoners, 
and  103  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Pathod,  who  commanded  a 
detachment  of  8000  men,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  Plagwite 
to  Count  Langeron  (Aug.  29.)  The  army  of  Bohemia  attacked 
Dresden  a  few  hours  after  Bonaparte  had  arrived  with  his  rein- 
forcements. The  battle  was  bloody,  and  lasted  two  days  (Aug. 
26, 27.)  Thirteen  thousand  Austrians  being  cut  off  on  the  left 
wing,  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  the  allies  retired  in 
good  order,  leaving  6000  men  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  26  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
had  lost  18,000  men  by  that  victory.  General  Moreau,  who  had 
come  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  to  take 
a  part  in  the  struggle  against  Napoleon^  was  moirtally  wounded. 


Befim  the  bilde,  YuMfamnw  had  been  deiidicd  wMk  90^)000 
men  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  tlie  allies.  He  encountered  Cooat 
Ostermann  Tolstoy,  who  ^gps  at  the  head  of  8000  Austrians,  and 
repulsed  him  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Culm.  The  King  of  Pkii»- 
sia,  who  was  at  Toplitz,  appris^  the  Russian  general,  that  un- 
less he  made  haste  to  arrest  the  march  of  Vandaxnme,  the  latla 
would  succeed  in  cutting  off  the  Emperor  Alexander  from  his 
army.  The  Russians  fought  the  whole  day  (Aug.  29,)  with  the 
most  heroic  determination ;  Count  Ostermann  having  had  his 
left  arm  carried  off  by  a  shot,  the  command  was  taken  bj 
Marshal  Milloradowich.  At  length  they  were  reinforced  by 
several  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  . 
had  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  which  enabled  them  to  main-  I 
tain  their  position.  During  the  night,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had 
arrived  with  new  reinforcements,  and  next  day  (Aug.  30,)  the 
famous  batde  of  Culm  was  fought,  which  was  decided  by  the 
arrrival  of  (General  Kleist  on  the  heights  of  Nollendoif,  lying 
behind  the  position  of  Vandamme.  The  latter  finding  himself 
thus  intercepted,  a  part  of  his  cavalry  forced  their  passage,  by 
cutting  their  way  through  a  regiment  of  recruits.  Vandamme 
then  surrendered  himself  prisoner,  with  10,000  men  and  81 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  grand  object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  get  possession  of  Ber- 
lin. Ney,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  was  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  enterprise.  But  he  sustained  a  complete  rout 
at  Denewitz  (Sept.  6,)  by  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden ;  and 
another  by  BulowandTauenzien.  The  French  there  lost  20,000 
prisoners,  with  80  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their  baggage. 
The  plan  of  the  allies  to  withdraw  Bonaparte  firom  Dresden,  and 
allure  him  into  the  plains  of  Saxony,  where  they  could  unite 
all  their  forces  against  him,  succeeded  entirely  to  their- wish. 
He  quitted  Dresden  (Oct.  7,)  at  the  head  of  I25fl00  men,  with 
the  hope  of  defeating  the  enemy  in  separate  armies.  But  the 
latter  had  mancBUvred  so  skilfully,  that  the  armies  of  Bohemia, 
the  North,  Silesia,  and  the  Russian  army  of  reserve,  were 
ready  to  effect  a  junction  on  a  given  signal.  The  plains  of 
Leipsic  decided  the  fate  of  Bonaparte.  His  army  there  amount- 
ed to  171,000  combatants.  The  allies  would  have  had  301,000, 
namely,  78,000  Austrians,  69,500  Prussians,  136,000  Russians, 
and  18,000  Swedes,  if  they  had  been  able  to  form  a  union  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle. 

Several  different  engagements  had  preceded  this  great  battle. 
On  the  16th  October,  Uie  anny  of  Bonemia  abne  fought  three 
several  actions  at  Wachau,  Connewitz,  and  Lindenau.  None 
9f  these  were  productive  of  any  decisive  result;. but  Blucher 


had  encountered  Marshal  Hannont  <m  the  same  day,  and  de- 
feated him  at  M ockeni.  On  the  following  day,  theSre  were  some 
engagements,  but  without  any  decisive  result ;  they  were  fought 
by  the  three  armies  of  Swe<fen,  Blucher,  and  Bennigsen,  who 
were  on  their  march  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Leipsic.  Bona- 
parte then  began  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  position. 
For  the  first  time  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  defeat,  and 
sent  General  Bertrand  to  Weissenfels  to  secure  the  bridge  over 
the  Saal.  On  the  18tb,  at  day-brei^,  he  made  proposals  of  an 
anxkistice  and  peace,  through  the  Au^ftrian  General  Meerfeld, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  disregarded.  This  was  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Lieip- 
sic  ;  the  French  arm^  resisted  with  great  heroism,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  am^  of  Blucher  and  the  army  of  Sweden, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  part  of  their  position,  and 
to  retire  to  the  very  gates  of  Leipsic.  Several  bodies  of  Saxons 
and  Wurtembergers  passed  over  on  that  day  to  the  ranks  of  the 
allies.  Durin^he  night,  the  French  army  effected  their  retreat 
by  Leipsic  to  Weissenfels.  Macdonald  and  Poniatowski  had 
orders  to  defend  the  city.  It  was  attacked  by  the  allies  next 
day.'  The  French  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Bonaparte  escaped  among  the  fugitives,  the 
cannon,  and  the  equipage  which  encumbered  the  gate  of  Altran- 
stadt.  The  Eister, which  runs  by  the  city,  had  only  one  bridge, 
which  they  caused  to  be  blown  up  as  soon  as  Bonaparte  had 
passed.  Thus  Macdonald  and  Poniatowski  found  themselves 
fairly  enclosed  with  their  divisions.  The  latter  vras  drowned 
in  attempting  to  swim  across  the  Eister.  Macdonald  was  made 
prisoner,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  remained  at 
Leipsic.  Bonaparte,  on  these  two  days,  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  70,000  men,  and  300  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
allies  purchased  that  victory  by  the  death  of  50,000  of  their 
troops. 

Bonaparte  directed  his  flight  with  all  haste  towards  Mayence, 
closely  pursued  by  the  Cossacs,  who  made  a  great  many  pri- 
soners, besides  a  nch  booty  in  cannon  and  baggage.  When  he 
arrived  at  Hanau,  he  found  his  passage  intercepted  by  an  enemy 
which  he  did  not  expect.  Since  the  month  of  August,  a  nego- 
tiation had  been  set  on  foot  with  the  King  of  Bavaria,  for  in* 
ducing  him  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Bonaparte.  To  this  mea- 
sure he  at  length  agreed,  by  a  convention,  which  was  signed  at 
Bied  (Oct  8,)  which  secured  to  Bavaria  the  nossession  of  ab< 
solute  and  independent  sovereignty,  and  complete  indemnity  for 
the  restitutions  which  she  was,  in  diat  case,  to  make  to  Austria* 

Immediately  after  the  signing  the  amtentkm  at  Bied«  the 
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Bavarian  Genenl  Wi«4e,  at  ^  hmi  of  a  body  of  betweeo 
45,000  and  dD,000  Attatrians  and  Bavarians*  began  tlieir  mamk 
by  Neubuj^,  Anspach,  and  Wiutsbuig ;  and  after  taidi^  tkis 
latter  city,  Uiey  proceeded  to  Hanaa,  of  which  he  took  poBseaaiea 
(Oct.  24,)  with  36,000  or  40,000  men.    He  encountmed  the 
French,  who  in  their  retreat  had  arrived  at  Cr^nhaasn  ;  there  m 
battle  took  pkce,  which  keted  jfbr  eeveral  succeeeiTe  days.    Bo> 
naparte  lost  25,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisooers  ;  bat 
with  the  35,000  that  were  left,  he  forced  a  paaaage,  and  retired 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  whom  Bonapaiie 
had  left  at  Dresden,  was  oblig^  to  capitulate  with  27,000  men. 
Dantzic  surrendered  with  20,000  men,  and  Torgau  with  10,000. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  occupied  the  lilyrian  pro- 
vinces. But  he  was  obii^ned  to  return  beyond  the  Adige,  before 
General  Hiller,  who,  having  made  himself  master  of  the  Tyrol, 
was  threatening  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  This  campaign  neverthe- 
less did  honour  to  the  French  general. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  Prince  Boyal  of  Sweden 
marched  against  Davoust  and  the  Danes,  the  former  of  wbom 
was  blocked  up  in  Hamburg,  and  the  I^es  had  retired  into 
Sleswick^  An  armistice  was  granted  them,  from  which  however 
Oluckstadt  and  Fredericsort  were  excepted,  as  they  had  capitu- 
lated durinff  the  cessation  of  hostilities.   Frederic  V  I.  coneladed 
a  peace  at  Kiel  in  all  haste  (Jan.  14, 1814 ;)  and  Denmark  en- 
tered into  the  alliance  against  Bonaparte.  We  shall  have  occaaioa 
to  speak  afterwards  of  the  mutuu  cessions  that  were  made  bv 
this  treaty.    On  the  same  day  Denmark  signed  a  peace  vrith 
Great  Britain.     She  promised  to  furnish  10,000  men  to  take  the 
field  against  Bonaparte,  and  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  them 
33,333Z.  per  month.     Peace  was  at  the  same  time  established  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Hanover  (Feb.  8;} 
and  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  by  that  of  Berlin  (Aug.  25.) 

Meantime  Bonaparte  had  recalled  Marshal  Soult  from  Spain 
with  a  part  of  his  troops.  Lord  Wellington,  the  Generalissimo 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  defeated  Jourdan  at  Vittoria  (June  21, 
1813,)  where  15,000  French  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
3000  made  prisoners.  Jourdan  lost  the  whole  of  his  artillery. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  then  abandoned  die  throne  of  Spain  for  ever. 
The  activity  of  Marshal  Suchat  defeated  an  expedition  by  sea, 
luidertaken  by  Sir  John  Murray  against  Tarragona.  Lord  Wd* 
lii^B^ton  took  ot  Sebastian  and  riampeluna  (Aug.  31,)  and  com* 

E*led  the  French  army  to  pass  the  BidBS8pa,-and  to  retire  on 
yonne.    Souk  again  took  the  command,  and  by  means  of 
leinfoxcemeots  inrraasad  the  army  to  40,000  men. 
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In  Qemmny,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  end  the  kinffAom 
of  Westphelia  had  both  been  diaeolTed.  The  Electors  of  Ibn* 
OTer  and  Hesse,  the  Dakes  of  Brunswick  and  Oklenbarg,  were 
restored  to  the  poesessiott  of  their  patrimonies,  and  joined  the 
alliance.  The  King  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Elector  of  Baden, 
made  their  peace  with  the  Allies,  by  meaaH  of  special  treaties* 
All  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  entered  into  the 
Grand  League,  except  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Frankfort,  and  the  princes  of  Isemburg  and  Leyen,  who  were 
excluded  from  it,  and  their  territories  treated  as  conquered 
provinces. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Bonaparte  announced  his  intention  of 
continuing  the  war,  and  caused  the  Senate  to  grant  him  a  new 
conscription  of  300,000  men.  Nevertheless  he  appeared  willing 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  negotiations  which  tne  Allies  on  the 
Continent  had  set  on  foot.  Acccnrding  to  the  terms  agreed  on  at 
Toplitz,  the  Rhine  was  to  form  the  frontier  of  France,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Holland  was  to  be  given  to  a  brother  of  Bonaparte ; 
bat  the  movements  of  Napoleon,  and  the  warlike  prepamtions 
which  he  had  ordered,  gave  England  an  opportunity  of  changing 
the  sentiments  of  these  monareki ;  and  they  determined  to  adopt 
the  scheme  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  contrived  in  1805. 

The  decree  of  the  Senate,  of  November  18,  1813,  completed 
the  immense  number  of  1,260,000  men ;  aU  of  whom,  indepen- 
dently of  the  existing  army,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  restless 
ambition  of  Bonaparte.  The  feroes  widi  which  the  AUies  in* 
vaded  France,  were  divided  into  three  armies. 

The  Army  of  Bohemia,  commanded  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
and  composed  of  261,000  men,  Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians, 
and  Germans,  was  destined  to  enter  France  by  way  of  Switzer* 
land. 

The  Army  of  Silmoj  under  the  command  of  Bhicher,  consist- 
ing of  137,000  men,  Prussians,  Russians,  and  Germans,  were  to 
pass  the  Rhine  near  Mayence. 

The  Army  of  the  Norths  composed  of  174,000  Prussians,  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  Swedes,  Dutch  and  English,  were  to  occupy 
Holland  and  the  Netheriands.  They  were  to  be  commanded  by 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and,  in  his  absence^  by  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar. 

IndependenUv  of  these  three  armies,  the  Allies  had  an  army 
of  resnrve  of  235,000  men,  and  the  Austrians  had  an  army  of 
80,000  men  in  Italr.  About  the  end  of  December  1813,  and 
the  beginning  ci  the  year  1814,  the  twe  first  armies  entered 
France.  We  can  onfy  advert  te  the  principal  evenft  of  that 
shert  campaign.     After  some  actions  ef  miner  imporlaaeei 
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Blttchet  attedced  Bonapftite  at  Rothiere  with  a  saperiar  fatct, 
.  and  in  spito  of  the  vigorous  resistance  which  he  met  witht  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  (Feh.  1.)  Thirteen  days  afterwards, 
Bonaparte  returned  him  the  compliment  at  Etoges  or  Vaochamp. 
Being  enclosed  by  Grouchy,  Blncher  had  to  cut  his  way  at  tae 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  lost  6000  men. 

The  Allies,  after  having  received  various  checks,  combined 
their- two  armies  at  Troyes  (Feb.  21 ;)  but  Prince  Schwartzen* 
berg,  not  wishing  to  give  battle  in  that  position,  began  to  retreat 
Blucher  then  separated  from  him  to  continue  on  the  defensive ; 
after  being  reiniorced,  however,  by  the  divisions  of  Bulow  and 
Winzingerode,  which  had  arrived  from  Belgium ;  their  junctioa 
took  place  at  Soissons  (March  3.)  Blucher  took  up  a  position 
behind  the  Aisne.  Bonaparte  hiaving  passed  that  river,  defeated 
two  bodies  of  Russians  under  Woronzoff  and  Saken  at  Craone 
(March  7,)  and  attacked  Blucher  at  Laon  (March  10.)  He  was 
there  totally  defeated;  and  that  victory  induced  Schwartzenberff 
to  abandon  the  defensive,  and  march  on  Paris.  He  engaged 
Bonaparte  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  the  battle,  although  bloody, 
was  not  decisive.  They  were  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  en- 
gagement renewed  next  day,  when  Bonaparte  suddenly  resolved 
to  march  to  St.  Dizier,  to  cut  off  the  allies  from  their  communi- 
cation ^th  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  to  draw  reinforcements  from 
the  garrisons  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  thus  transfer  the  the- 
atre of  war  to  Germany. 

But  before  bringing  the  sketch  of  this  campaign  to  a  close, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  Congress  of  Chatilion, 
which  was  opened  on  the  5th  February,  and  which  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  negotiations  that  had  taken  place  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1813.  The  allies  consented  to  allow  Bona- 
parte to  retain  the  crown  of  France,  but  the  limits  of  that  king- 
dom to  be.  reduced  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792.  Bonaparte 
at  first  seemed  willing  to  treat  on  these  terms,  but  his  real  ob- 
ject was  to  gain  time.  Whenever  his  troops  had  gained  any 
advantage  he  immediately  heightened  his  tone;  and  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks  the  alues  broke  ofi*  the  conference.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia  and  Russia,  signed  the  famous  Quadruple  Alliance  at 
Chaumont  (March  1,)  which  became  the  basis  of  the  new  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe.  Each  of  the  allies  engaged  to  maintain 
an  army  of  1^,000  men  constantly  in  the  field  asainst  the  com- 
mon enemy*  Great  Britain  promised  to  furnish  to  the  thiee 
other  powers  a  subsidy  of  5,000,000/.  sterling  for  the  year  1814; 
in  such  a  way,  however,  that  she  was  only  to  pay  them  propor- 
tionally until  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the  peace  should 
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be  coBcliided,  adding  to  these  two  months  for  the  retarn  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prassian  troops,  and  four  for  those  of  the  Russians. 
^The  main  object  of  this  alliance  was  the  re-establishment  of  an 
equilibrium  of  power,  based  upon  the  following  arrangements : — 
German*^  to  be  composed  of  Sovereign  Princes  united  by.  a  fed- 
eral bond :  The  Confederation  of  Switzerland  to  be  restored  to 
its  ancient  limits  and  its  former  independence  :  Italy  to  be  divi- 
ded into  Independent  States,  lying  between  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions in  that  peninsula  and  France :  Holland  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  State,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  an  increase  of  territory. 

Blucher.  had  made  himself  master  of  Chalons  and  Chateau 
Thierry,  when  the  allies  learned,  by  an  intercepted  letter,  what 
were  the  plans  of  Bonaparte.  In  order  to  persuade  him  that 
they  had  taken  the  alarm  at  his  march,  ana  were  resolved  to 
follow  him,  they  sent  Count  Winzingerode  after  him  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  SuOO  cavalry,  which  he  mfght  easily  mistake  for 
the  vaoguard  of  the  allies.  By  this  manoeuvre  he  was  deceived, 
and  continued  his  route  eastwards  while  the  allies  directed  their 
march  on  Paris.  Schwartzenberg  attacked  and  beat  the  two 
divisions  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  at  Soude  St.  Croix  (March 
25,)  while  the  army  of  Silesia  compelled  Puthod  and  Ainey  tp 
surrender  near  Lafere  Champenoise.  This  douUe  encounter 
cost  the  French  5000  killed,  10,000  prisoners,  and 'dO  pieces  of 
cannon.  Marmont  and  Mortier  retreated  to  Paris,  but  they 
were  defeated  at  Montmartre  and  Belleville  (March  30.)  The 
heights,  which  on  that  side  overlook  Paris,  were  taken  by  the 
allies,  who  purchased  that  victory  by  the  loss  of  9000  men.  A 
capitulation  for  Paris  was  signed  the  same  night. 

The  entrance  of  the  allies  into  the  capital  of  France  took 
place  next  day.  The  Emperor  Alexander  immediately  declared 
m  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  allies,  that  they  could  treat 
no  more  widi  Napoleon,  or  with  any  of  his  family.  He  invited 
the  Senate  to  establish  a  provisional  government, — a  measure 
which  was  necessary,  as  the  Count  D'Artois,  who  was  appoint- 
ed the  King's  Lieutenant-General,  had  not  yet  arrived.  He 
likewise  invited  that  body  to  prepare  a  constitution,  that  is  to 
say,  to  submit  their  counsel  and  advice  to  the  King,  as  to  the 
modifications  to  be  ma4e  in  the  government ;  for  the  French 
constitution  which  is  based  on  the  Salic  law  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  centuries.  Tl^  Emperor  Alexander  made  that  propo- 
sal to  the  Senate,  as  being  the  only  order  of  the  State  then  in 
existence ;  but  that  monarch  did  not  know  that  the  Senate  was 
the  last  authority  to  which  the  public  opinion  would  have  granted 
any  influence,  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  condition  of  France. 

VOL.  n.  24 
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The  General  Council  of  the  Department  of  the  Sdne,  and  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  demanded  the  return  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  their  legitimate  sovereign  (April  1.)  In  pronouncing 
the  deposition  of  Bonaparte  next  day,  the  Senate  exercised  a 
right  which  did  not  belong,  to  them.  As  that  body  owed  its 
existence  to  Napoleon,  its  functions  should  have  ceased  with  bis. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  his  march  the  Emperor  of  the  FVenek 
discovered  his  error.  He  then  returned  in  all  haste  towards 
Fontainbleau.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  either  to 
regain  his  power  or  to  transmit  it  to  his  son,  he  was  obliged  ta 
sign  his  abdication  (April  10.)  Next  day  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  drew  up  a  convention  with  his  delegates  Ney,  Macdon- 
ald,  and  Caulincourt,  by  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  £mpe- 
ror  of  Russia,  they  secured  him  the  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Elba,  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  the  States  of  Parma  for  his 
wife  and  son.  Great  Britain  acceded  to  that  arrangement,  to 
which  the  King  of  France  yet  remained  a  stranger.  Bonaparte 
soon  after  embarked  at  St  Rapheau,  to  repair  to  his  place  of 
exile. 

The  narrow  space  to  which  we  must  confine  our  observations, 
obliges  us  to  pass  in  silence  over  the  military  events  which  took 
place  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  on  the  side  of  Lyons.  But 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  war  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in 
Italy.  Anticipating  the  resolutions  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
Lord  Wellington,  with  whom  the  Duke  D'Angouleme  then  was, 
invited  the  French,  by  a  proclamation  dated  January  27th,  to 
replace  Louis  on  the  throne.  Within  a  month  after,  he  defeated 
the  army  of  Soult  at  Orthes  (Feb.  27,)  and  compelled  that  Gen- 
eral to  retire  to  Tarbes.  To  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bourdeaux,  Marshal  Beresford  conducted  the  Duke 
D'Angouleme  to  that  place,  which  was  the  first  city  in  France 
that  proclaimed  Louis  XVIII.  (March  13.)  The  allies  had 
already  entered  Paris,  and  Bonaparte  had  abdicated  his  crown, 
when  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  ignorant  of  these  events,  fought 
his  last  battle  with  Soult  at  Toulouse  (April  10.)  In  that  san- 
guinary but  fruitless  engagement,  the  French  were  totally  de- 
feated. 

In  Italy,  an  event  not  a  little  extraordinary  had  happened. 
Murat  had  turned  hi$  back  on  his  benefactor,  who  had  raised 
him  from  the  dust  to  encircle  his  brow  with  a  diadem.  From 
the  commencement  df  the  year  1813,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
have  his  title  aclcnowledged  by  the  House  of  Austria.  After 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  abandoned  the  Continental  system,  from 
a  wish  to  please  England,  and  throw  open  the  ports  of  his  king* 
dom  to  all  sorts  of  merchandise.    He  entered  into  a  negotiation 
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with  the  Courts  hoik  of  London  and  Vienna,  with  a  tIbw  to  be 
admitted  into  the  grand  alliance ;  at  the  same  time,  he  set  on 
foot  an  army  of  34,000  men,  who  entered  Rome,  and  directed 
their  march  towards  Ancona.  Austria  roncluHod  an  alliance 
with  him  (Jan.  11,  1814,)  which  guaranteed  to  him  the  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  tlio  rostnvntion  of  an  in- 
demnity for  the  King  of  Sicily.  Immediately  af^er,  Murat  an- 
nounced the  change  in  his  po&tical  conduct'.  He  blockaded  the 
citadel  of  Ancona,  took  possession  of  Florence,  where  his  sister- 
in-law,  the  Grand  Dutchess,  escaped  to  save  her  life,  and  pushed 
on  as  far  as  Modena.  Lord  Bentinck,  who  commanded  the 
British  forces  in  Sicily,  then  concluded  an  armistice  with  Murat 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  who  had  supposed  that  the  Neapolitan 
army  would  come  to  his  succour,  was  at  length  undeceived,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  on  the  Mincio ;  but  he  fought  a  battle  with 
Field-Marshal  Bellegarde  who  commanded  the  Austrians  in  the 
room  of  Hiller  (Feb.  8,)  which  cost  the  latter  the  loss  of  8,500 
men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Fouche,  who  was  at 
Lucca  as  Commissary-general  of  Bonaparte,  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  the  Neapolitans,  in  virtue  of  which  Tuscany  was 
restored  to  them.  The  Viceroy,  seeing  himself  pressed  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  Austrians,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Neapolitans ; 
and  having  received  intelligence  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Paris,  negotiated  an  armistice,  which  was  signed  at  Schia- 
rino  Bizzino  (April  16.)  A  few  days  after,  his  friends  made  an 
attempt  to  have  him  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  by  the  people  of 
Milan.  But  the  hatred  which  the  Italians  had  for  the  French 
prevailed  over  their  attachment  to  the  Viceroy,  who  wisely  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  of  surrendering  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  to  the  Austrian  troops,  and  retired  with  his  family  to 

Germany. 

The  Senate  of  France  had,  with  all  expedition,  completed  and 
published  a  pretended  constitution  (April  6,)  in  which  two  things 
especially  shocked  the  opinion  of  the  public,  viz.  the  care  which 
the  authors  of  that  production  had  taken  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  their  own  authority  with  the  revenues  thereto  attached, 
and  the  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  monarchy  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  of  con- 
ferring the  crown  of  France  on  him  to  whom  it  belonged  by 
birth-right,  and  who,  far  from  renouncing  it,  had  taken  care  to 
secure  his  rights  by  formal  protestations.  Within  six  da3rs  after, 
the  Count  D'Artois,  the  King's  Lieutenant-general,  arrived  in 
Paris,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  the  allies  (April  23,)  as 
a  prelude  to  a  general  peace.  They  engaged  to  evacuate  the 
territory  of  France »  and  they  settled  the  terms  on  which  the 
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places  possessed  t^  the  French  troops  not  within  their  own 
territories,  were  to  oe  delivered  up.  The  King  of  France  had 
landed  at  Calais  (April  25,)  and  was  slowly  approaching  his 
capital.  A  declaration,  which  he  published  at  St.  Oaen  (May 
2,)  annulled  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  and  promised  tlie 
nation  a  charter,  the  principles  of  which  were  announced  in  that 
same  declaration.  Next  day  Louis  XVUI.  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Paris. 

llie  first  care  of  Louis  was  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Allies. 
A  military  convention  was  signed  (May  28,)  regulating  differ- 
ent points  regarding  the  maintenance  and  march  of  the  troops, 
hospitals,  magazines,  6cc, ;  and  immediately  treaties  of  peace 
were  concluded  with  the  four  grand  powers  (May  90,)  to  which 
the  others  acceded.  France  was  to  return  to  her  ancient  limits 
of  January  1,  1792,  with  an  augmentation  of  territory  on  the 
north  side.  She  likewise  retained  Avignon  and  the  County  of 
Venai^sin.  Louis  XVIII.  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  al- 
liance of  Chaumont,  as  to  the  political  system  to  be  established 
in  Europe.  England  retained  Malta,  but  gave  up  the  French 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Isle 
of  France,  with  their  dependencies.  Guiana,  which  had  been 
taken  from  Portugal,  was  restored.  Certain  secret  articles 
pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Allied  Powers  were  to  dis- 
pose of  the  territories  surrendered  by  France ;  and  annulled  the 
endowments  and  donations  made  by  Bonaparte  in  these  territo- 
ries. Certain  special  articles  were  added  with  regard  to  Prus- 
sia, which  annulled  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  all  its  consequences. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  Prince  Metternich,  repaired  to  London,  where  diey 
concluded  a  new  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  the  contracting 
powers  engaged  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  75,000  men  each, 
until  the  restoration  of  order  in  Europe.  The  sovereigns 
agreed  also,  during  their  stay  in  London,  that  Belgium  should 
be  united  to  Holland,  with  which  it  was  to  form  one  and  the 
same  State. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Louis  XVIII. 
published  the  charter  or  Constitution  which  he  proposed  to  the 
nation.  This  was  not  a  constitution  in  the  sense  which  had 
been  attached  to  that  word  since  the  year  1789 ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
body  of  laws  or  regulations,  fully  and  finally  settling  the  prero- 
gative of  the  King,  and  the  powers  of  the  difierent  authorities, 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens.  It  was  a 
declaration  by  which  the  King,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  had  prevailed  for  a  century,  modified  the  Royal  power 
in  certain  respects^  and  promised  never  to  exercise  it  in  futore 
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except  according  to  the  established  forms.  Thus  the  Boyal 
authority,  which  Louis  XVIIL  derived  from  his  ancestors,  and 
which  was  founded  on  the  ancient  order  of  succession,  remained 
inviolate  and  entire  in  all  its  branches. 

The  peace  of  Paris  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  treaties  be- 
tween the  difierent  powers  of  Europe.  Of  these  we  can  only 
notice  a  small  number,  which  we  shall  do  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  history  of  these  countries.  Meantime,  we  must 
confine  our  remarks  to  general  affairs,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  in  which  France  is  concerned. 

An  article  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  May  30th,  had  stipulated 
that  within  the  space  of  two  months,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all 
the  powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  events,'  France  in- 
cluded, should  meet  in  a 'general  Congress  at  Vienna,  to  concert 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  completing  the  conditions  and 
regulations  of  th^  treaty.  The  reconstruction  of  Germany  into 
a  body  politic  ;  the  replacing  of  Prussia  and  Austria  on  a  foot- 
ing analogous  to  the  power  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  1806 
and  1805 ;  the  fate  of  Poland ;  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  between  France  and  Germany ;  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland ;  the  organization  of  Italy,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely subverted  by  Bonaparte ;  the  regulating  of  the  indem- 
nities which  might  be  claimed  by  the  different  States  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  war ;  and  the  settling  of  the  territorial  ex- 
changes to  which  these  claims  might  give  rise,  were  the  im- 
portant objects  about  which  the  plenipotentiaries  were  neces- 
sarily to  be  employed.  To  these  England  added  one  subject 
which  might  appear  foreign  to  the-  business  of  that  Congress, 
viz.  the  question  as  to  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery ;  ano- 
ther arose  from  the  most  unexpected  event  of  Napoleon's  return, 
which  compelled  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  again  to  take  arms, 
and  to  conquer  France  a  second  time. 

Owing  to  different  causes,  the  opening  of  the  Congress  did 
not  take  place  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  We  may  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  Congress,  that  although  it 
was  composed  of  the  plenipotentairies  of  all  the  allies,  great  and 
small,  they  never  held  any  general  Session.  The  affairs  of 
Germany  were  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ; 
theCongress,consisting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  great 

Sowers,  namely,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
ussia ;  and  the  other  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  these  and 
the  remaining  powers;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden,  being 
added  to  the  first  five.  The  questions  relating  to  Germany, 
were  discussed  at  first  by  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanever, 
and  Wurtemberg ;  although,  afterwards,  ail  the  f overeigoa  of 
VOL,  u.  24  *  , 
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Gennany  were  called  into  these  deliberations.  There  were 
certain  affairs  which  were  prepared  and  discussed  by  special 
commissions. 

The  subject  which  occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
which  was  even  on  the  point  of  disturbing  the  unanimity  of  the 
CabineU,  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Prussia  was  to  be  restored  to  all  that  she  had  possessed  in  1805, 
except  the  principalities  of  Franconia,  which  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Bavaria ;  the  district  of  Bialy stock  which  was  an- 
nexed to  Russia ;  and  the  grand  dutchy  of  Posnania,  which 
Alexander  had  declared  his  intention  of  comprehending  in  the 
kinp^dora  of  Poland  which  he  proposed  to  restore.  Frederic 
William  promised  to  cede  to  Hanover  a  territory  inhabited  by 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  For  these 
losses  he  claimed  an  indemnity  ;  and  as  Saxony  was  the  only 
kingdom  which  could  offer  him  compensation,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  had  consented  to  an  acquisition  which 
seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Saxony, 
who  in  1807  had  shared  the  spoils  of  Prussiai  and  in  1813  had 
made  common  cause  with  Bonaparte. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  thus  put  Prussia  in  possession  of 
Saxony,  which  her  troops  had  till  then  occupied.  The  man- 
ner, however,  in  which  public  opinion  in  England  and  in  Eu- 
rope generally  had  expressed  itself  against  the  designs  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  insinuations  of  the  French  minister  at  Vienna, 
induced  Austria  and  the  Cabinet  of  London  to  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  not  only  by  interesting  themselves  for '  the 
preservation  of  Saxony,  but  by  disputing  the  claims  advanced 
by  Prussia,  and  refusing  to  allow  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw  to  fidl 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  The  £mperor  Alexander, 
who  concurred  entirely  with  Prussia,  supported  it  with  all  his 
efforts.  Being  apprized,  however,  Uiat  Austria,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  had  just  concluded  an  alliance  or  agreement  which 
appeared  to  have  some  reference  to  the  fate  of  Saxony,  and 
wishing  to  remove  every  ground  of  misunderstanding,  he  ofierea 
to  augment  the  portion  of  Prussia  on  the  side  of  Poland,  and 
advised  her  to  be  content  with  the  moiety  of  Saxony  which  was 
offered  her,  and  to  accept  the  provinces  beyond  the  fihine,  which 
were  also  destined  for  her. 

The  five  powers  having  come  to  an  agreement  on  these  points 
(Feb.  12,)  the  king  of  Saxony  was  invited  to  come  to  the  neiefa- 
bourhood  of  Vienna.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  that 
Prince  had  remained  in  a  kind  of  captivity  at  Fredericsfeldt  near 
Berlin.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  repaired  to  Vienna,  but 
he  refused  to  consent  to  the  cessions  which  they  demanded  of 
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Lim.  His  refusal  induced  the  five  great  powenr  to  go  to  greater 
excess  ,*  they  ordained  that»  until  the  King  should  have  coine  to 
a  determination,  Prussia  should  remain  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Saxony.  Frederic  Augustus  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  course  of  events,  and  ratified  a  treafy  which  was  signed  at 
Vienna  (May  18.)  That  part  of  his  kingdom  which  was  ceded 
to  Prussia  was  named  the  Dutchy  of  Saxony. 

The  organization  of  (rermany  into  a  Confederacy,  to  be  com- 
posed of  sovereign  States,  was,  next  to  the  settlement  of  Prussia, 
the  object  which  occasioned  the  greatest  embarrassment.  But 
as  France  and  Russia  took  no  direct  part  in  it,  and  as  for  that 
reason  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  general 
aflairs,  we  shall  not  now  speak  of  it.  The  same  must  be  done 
with  regard  to  all  the  negotiations  concerning  Switzerland  and 
Italvi  of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 

Great  Britain  had  introduced  the  question  as  to  Negro  Sla- 
very, of  which,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion,  she  de- 
manded the  entire  abolition,  by  a  decree  of  all  Europe.  Den- 
mark had  prohibited  that  traffic  long  before  England.  Neither 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  nor  Sweden,  had  any  motive  for 
favouring  it ;  but  it  was  not  the  case  with  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  who  referred,  with  reason,  to  the  example  of  England 
herself,  for  resisting  the  introduction  of  any  sudden  change 
which  would  be  pernicious  to  the  state  of  their  colonies,  and 
might  ruin  the  fortune  of  their  subjects.  These  powers  readily 
agreed  to  combine  with  England  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  ; 
but  they  wished  that  it  should  be  left  to  each  of  them  to  fix  the 
term  on  which  they  could  do  so  to  the  most  advantage.  This 
question  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  conferences 
between  the  eight  powers  at  Vienna.  Lord  Castlereagh  de- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  British  government,  that  all  the 
powers  should  announce  their  support  of  the  general  principle 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  their  wish  to  carry  that 
measure  into  effect  with  the  shortest  possible  delay.  This  pro* 
position  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  but  the  other  proposal  which 
he  made,  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  aboli- 
tion, or  at  least,  into  the  period  when  each  of  the  powers  might 
be  able  to  fix  its  ultimate  abolition ;  and  a  third  by  whicb  he 
wished  to  obtain  an  immediate  partial  abolition  of  that  traffic,  met 
with  the  most  decided  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  three  States 
who  had  foreign  colonies.  As  the  four  other  powers  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  legislation  of  these  States,  the 
Declaration  which  the  Congress  published  (Feb.  8,)  proclaimed 
the  principle  recognised  by  them  all,  viz.  that  the  determination 
of  the  period  when  the  trade  was  to  cease  generaUy  should  be 
left  to  the  negotiations  of  the  contracting  powers. 
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Europe  was  in  the  eiijo3rment  of  apparent  tranquillity, 
Bonaparte  quitted  Elba,  landed  with  a  thousand  adventaFers  oo 
the  shores  of  France  (March  1,)  invited  his  former  (Hends  to  join 
him,  and  deceiying  the  inhabitants  by  pretending  to  be  supported 
by  Austria,  marched  towards  Paris,  which  he  entered  -vrithin 
twenty  days  after  his  landing.  The Kingand  the  Boyal  Fanuiy 
were  again  obliged  to  retire  to  Lille.     When  Louis  arriTed  in 
that  city,  he  signed  an  order  for  disbanding  the  army ;  but  the 
mater  part  of  the  troops  had  already  sworn  allegiance  to  Napo- 
leon.    Finding  himself  insecure  at  Lille,  the  King  retired  to 
Ghent  (March  30.)     Bonaparte  published  a  new  constitution 
(April  22,)  under  the  title  of  The  Additvmal  Act  to  the  ConsUr 
tution  of  the  Empire,     One  of  the  articles  which  it  contained, 
pronounced  the  perpetual  banishment  of  the  Bourbons.  In  order 
to  flatter  the  partisans  of  the  sovereign  people,  this  act  was  sub- 
mitted for  their  acceptance,  and  Bonaparte  summoned  an  assem- 
bly of  extraordinary  deputies,  to  meet  in  the  Champ  de  Mai.    He 
likewise  summoned  a  Chamber  of  the  Representatives,  or  Legis- 
lative Body.     The  meeting  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  held ;  and 
two  days  after,  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  created  by  Bonaparte,  and 
a  Chamber  of  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  Nation,  opened  their 
sessions. 

So  soon  as  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Bonaparte  in  France 
was  received  at  Vienna,  the  eight  contracting  powers  published 
a  declaration,  importing,  that  as  Bonaparte  had  thus  broken  the 
eonrention  which  had  pished  him  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  he  had 
destroyed  the  only  legal  title  on  which  his  existence  depended* 
and  had  thus  forfeited  all  relations,  civil  and  social.    The  allied 
sovereigns  refused  to  receive  the  letters  by  which  he  announced 
to  them  that  he  had  again  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France.  Being  of  opinion,  that  the  time  was  come  for  executing 
the  engagements  they  had  contracted  at  Chaumont,  the  four 
powers  who  were  parties  to  that  treaty,  renewed  their  engage* 
ments  by  new  treaties  of  alliance  (March  25.)     They  promised 
to  combine  all  their  forees  for  maintaining  the  tre'aty  of  Paris  of 
May  30th  1814,  and  to  set  on  foot,  each  of  them,  an  army  of 
180,000  men.     By  an  additional  convention.  Great  Britain  un- 
dertook to  pay  to  the  three  others,  subsidies  to  the  amount  of 
5,000,000Z.  Sterling  jTer  annum.  All  the  princes  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation, — Portugal,  Sardinia,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  Denmark,  acceded  to  this  alliance ;  and  Great  Bri* 
tain  granted  subsidies  to  them  all,  proportioned  to  the  forces 
which  they  might  send  into  the  field.  Of  all  the  powers  having 
plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna,  Spain  and  Sweden  only  decline! 
•ntering  into  this  alliance.    The  King  of  Spain  refused  l]jji  ac- 
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cession,  as  being  contrary  to  his  dignity ;  he  would  hare  had  no 
objections  to  have  become  a  principal  party,  and  he  co-operated 
as  such  in  the  war.  Sweden  was  too  much  occupied  with  tlie 
conquest  of  Norway  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliverance  of  France. 

There  was  still  another  monarch  who  had  not  joined  the  alli- 
ance of  Vienna,  and  that  was  Murat.  The  King  of  France  had 
refused  to  acjcnowledge  him  as  King  of  Naples,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  had  declared  at  Vienna,  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
treat  with  Murat,  as  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  engagements ;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  depended  on  the  Congress  to  decide  as  to  the 
fBLte  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  These  declarations  induced 
Murat  to  take  arms ;  nevertheless,  he  continued  to  dissemble, 
until  he  learned  that  Bonaparte  had  arrived  at  Lyons.  Then 
it  was  that  he  threw  off  the  mask.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  army  towards  the  Po,  and  issued  a  proclamation  (March  30,) 
by  whicn  he  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
The  Austrian  army  in  that  peninsula,  immediately  nut  them- 
selves in  motion  to  oppose  him.  Beinff  defeated  at  Tolentino  by 
General  Bianchi  (M!ay  2,)  he  retreated  first  to  Naples,  and  after 
a  short  stay  there,  he  took  refuge  in  France.  The  ^vemment 
of  Ferdinand  IV.  was  again  restored. 

Meantime,  as  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  revolution- 
ists every  where,  were  at  great  pains  to  propagate  and  cherish 
doubts  as  to  the  determination  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  follow 
up  the  act  of  the  13th  March,  which  had  been  adopted  at  a 
time  when  it  was  hoped  that  France  would  have  no  more  need 
of  foreign  aid ;  the  allied  sovereigns  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  known  the  expression  of  their  principles  by  a  solemn  act ; 
to  which  they  gave  the  form  of  a  proces'verbalf  or  edict,  signed 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight  powers.  The  publication 
oi  that  act  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Bona- 
parte. It  opened  the  eyes  of  those  credulous  followers  who  had 
till  then  believed  ^t  Austria  and  Russia  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  him. 

All  the  negotiations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  being  termi- 
nated by  the  signing  of  the  Act  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
which  took  place  on  June  8th,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight 
contracting  powers  next  day  signed  the  Act  of  Cangressy  which 
was  a  recapitulation  or  abstract  of  all  their  preceding  regula- 
tions, either  by  particular  treaties  or  by  declarations  and  edicts, 
(or  protocols,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  at  Vienna,)  relative 
to  Poland,  the  territorial  arrangements  in  Germany,  the  Grer- 
manic  Confederation,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Portugal,  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  rank  of  dip- 
lomatic agents,  and  the  form  of  accessions  ami  ratifications  of 
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the  act  itaelf.    Thus  did  this  auguet  assemhly  tenninale  its 

laboun. 

An  army  of  1,366,000  men  were  preparing  to  inyade  France, 
but  the  struggle  against  Bonaparte  was  decided  bj  alxmt 
200,000  ;  and  not  more  than  500,000  foreigners  set  foot  on  the 
•oil  of  France.     The  allies  had  formed  four  armies,  viz. 

The  Army  of  the  Netherlands,  commanded  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton, consisting  of  71,000  English,  Hanoverians,  and  Brons- 
wickcrs,  with  the  troops  of  the  Netherlands  and  Nassau. 

The  Army  of  the,Jjoto€r  Rhine,  consisting  of  140,000  Fma- 
•ians,  under  the  command  of  Blucher. 

The  Army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  commanded  by  Schwartaeii- 
berg,  and  consisting  of  130,000  Austrian,  and  124,000  German 
troops. 

The  Army  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  168,000  strong,  under  the 
command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly.  They  were  to  be  stationed  be- 
tween the  two  preceding  armies,  but  tney  were  unable  to  arriTe 
in  time  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  campaign  was  decided 
by  the  first  two  armies  alone. 

The  forces  of  Bonaparte  amounted  to  213,000  men,  exclusive 
of  147,000  of  the  national  guard  to  be  employed  in  garrison. 
He  had  divided  them  into  eight  armies.  That  of  the  north, 
which  he  commanded  himself,  consisted  of  108,000  men. 

Bonaparte  opened  the  campaign  on  the  15th  June,  by  de- 
taching a  second  corps  across  the  Sambre,  to  attack  the  Prussian 
General  Zieten,  who  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  retire  towards  Fleurus.  Next  day 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  left  Brussels  at  the  head  of 
12,000  men  to  support  the  Prussians,  was  killed  at  Quatre  Bras; 
Marshal  Ney,  who  commanded  the  French,  sustained  a  consi- 
derable loss ;  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Blucher  was  defeated 
at  Ligny,  but  he  retired  in  the  greatest  order  to  Brie.  Bona- 
parte from  that  moment  resolved  to  attack  Wellington,  who 
gave  him  battle  at  Waterloo,  or  Mont  St.  Jean.  The  combat 
was  continued,  with  various  success,  from  morning  till  four 
o'clock,  when  the  Prussians,  consisting  of  General  Bulow's  di- 
vision, and  commanded  by  Blucher  in  person,  approached  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fell  suddenly  on  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
while  Bonaparte  supposed  that  the  whole  Prussian  army  was 
engaged  with  Grouchy,  whom  he  had  sent  against  them  with  a 
detachment  of  40,000  men.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Prussians,  Bonaparte  supposed  that  it  was  General  Grouchy, 
who  after  having  defeated  the  Prussians,  was  marching  to  the 
support  of  his  right  wing.  The  fact  is,  that  General  Thiel- 
mansi  having  been  attacked  by  Grouchy  near  Wavre,  Blucher 
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Iiad  sent  him  word  to  defend  himself  the  best  way  he  conid, 
and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  original  plan 
of  falling  upon  the  right  wing  of  Bonaparte.  When  Bonaparte 
at  length  discovered  his  error,  he  lost  all  resolution.  His  army 
iwere  panic-struck,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  He  was  himself 
nearly  taken  prisoner,  having  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
The  Germans  have  given  this  battle  the  name  of  Belle  Alliance^ 
from  the  house  where  Blucher  and  Wellington  met  after  the 
action.  Of  120,000  French,  60,000  were  either  taken  or  killed 
in  the  two  days  of  the  16th  and  18th  June  1815 ;  64,000  Eng- 
lish, and  50,000  Prussians  were  engaged  in  the  battle.  The 
English  lost  14,000  men  on  the  18th,  and  the  Prussians  33,000 
in  the  two  engagements  of  the  16th  and  18th. 

Bonaparte  made  his  escape  to  Paris,  but  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  and  of  Republicans  who  had  no  wish  to  promote  the  in* 
terest  of  Bonaparte,  except  as  an  instrument  for  the  execution 
of  their  own  plans,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
tempt into  which  he  had  fallen  to  get  rid  of  his  presence.  They 
required  him  to  abdicate,  which  he  did  June  22d,  in  favour  of 
his  son.  The  Chambers  appointed  a  government  commission, 
at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  Fouche,  who  sent  deputies  to 
Heidelberg,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
then  were,  with  a  commission  to  treat  with  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  independence,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  soil 
of  France.  But  as  there  was  no  mention  made  in  the  proposi- 
tions about  the  restoration  of  the  King,  the  allies  refused  to 
treat  until  Bonaparte  should  first  be  delivered  up  to  them. 

Bonaparte  had  demanded  of  Wellinp^ton  and  Blucher,  pass- 
ports for  quitting  France ;  and  on  being  refused,  the  govern- 
ment commission  conveyed  him  to  Rochefort,  where  he  was  to 
embark  on  board  a  frigate  and  go  to  America.  But  Captain 
Maitland,  who  was  cruising  off  that  port  with  an  English  vfs* 
sel,  prevented  him  from  leaving  the  place  unless  he  would  sur- 
render to  the  English,  on  which  condition  he  promised  to 
guarantee  his  life.  The  danger  becoming  every  day  mora 
pressing,  he  at  length  saw  himself  compelled  to  submit.  Tho 
Bellerophon,  with  Bonaparte  on  board,  arrived  in  Torbay  (July 
24,)  but  the  English  government  would  not  permit  the  Greneral 
to  set  foot  on  land.  By  a  convention  signed  by  the  allies  at 
Paris  (Aug.  2,)  England  took  upon  herself  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing guard  over  him  at  St.  Helena.  He  was  accordingly  trans- 
ported to  that  island,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which 
happened  May  5th,  1821. 

After  the  battle  of  the  18th  June,  WelUngton  and  Blu«h«K 
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marched  immediately  to  Paris,  as  did  also  the  army  of  Schwart- 
zenberg  by  way  of  ^ancy.  Dayoust  had  joined  the  fugitives ; 
and  as  Grouchy  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  his  division,  they 
were  enabled  to  form  a  new  army  of  60,000  men,  ivvhich  made 
some  attempts  to  defend  Paris.  Several  engagements  took  place 
at  Sevres  and  Issy ;  after  which  Marshal  Eheivoust  announced  to 
the  two  Field-Mflurshals  that  Paris  was  on  the  point  of  surren- 
dering. A  capitulation  was  sic^ned  at  St.  Cloud  (July  3,)  and 
the  French  army  retired  behind  the  Loire.  

The  allies  occupied  Paris  on  the  7th  July,  and  Louis  AVLLL 
entered  on  the  following  day.     Within  two  days  after,  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  arrived.     A  decree  of  24th  July  declared  twenty- 
nine  individuals,  named  in  1814,  unworthy  of  their  country, 
as  having  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Bonaparte,  and  sworn  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Bourbons.     Nineteen  persons  accused  of  having 
betrayed  the  King  before  the  23d  March,  were  remitted  to  the 
tribunals ;  thirty-eight  other  individuals  inere  ordered  to  quit 
Paris.     These  latter  were  in  general  relapsed  regicides,  that  is, 
persons  who,  after  having  obtained  pardon  in  1814,  had,  in  1815, 
signed  the  banishment  of  the  Bourbons ;  for  the  King  never 
broke  his  word  of  honour  given  to  the  primary  regicides,  to 
leave  ihem  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  own  conscience.  Some 
months  after  (Jan.  12,  1816,)  the  decree  of  July  24th  was 
changed  into  a  law ;  with  this  modification,  that  the  relapsed 
regicides  were  to  be  exiled  from  the  soil  of  France.     Of  the  in- 
dividuals arraigned  before  the  tribunals,  two  only  were  executed. 
Marshal  Ney  and  Colonel  Labedoyere ;  a  third  (Lavalette,)  was 
saved  by  the  courage  of  his  wife.     Th«  clemency  of  the  King 
threw  a  veil  over  all  other  crimes. 

The  army  of  the  Loire  submitted  to  the  King ;  but  the  war 
continued,  nevertheless,  for  some  time  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
as  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  allies  to  occupy  all  the  for-« 
tresses ;  ancl  the  greater  part  of  the  commandants  refused  to  re- 
ceive them.     The  allies  were  at  length  convinced,  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  France,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
more  vigorous  measures  than  they  had  done  in  1814 ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  month  of  September  that  their  plan  was  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  enable  them  to  open  negotiations  with  France. 
They  had  many  difiSioulties  to  encounter ;  and  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  the  Allies  was  not  signed  until  the  20th  No- 
vember.    According  to  that  treaty,  France  made  several  terri- 
torial cessions  to  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Switzerland,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

It  was  agreed,  that  France  should  pay  to  the  allies  a  peeuni- 
ary  indemnity  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  fitancs ;  that  1M,000 
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•f  the  allied  troops  aiioiiU  occnpj  certain  placet  in  France  fi» 
^▼e  years ;  and  that  they  should  be  paid  and  maintained  hj 
France.  By  an  additional  article,  th^  engaged  reciprocally  to 
concert  measoree  for  obtaining  the  entire  and  final  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade. 

The  same  dav,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia* 
concluded  an  aUiance  for  the  following  purposes: — (1.)  The 
maintenance  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  which  had  just  been 
concluded :  And,  (2.)  The  perpetual  exclusion  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte  and  his  family  from  the  sovereignty  of  France ;  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  that  country ;  and  the  suppression 
of  revolutionary  principles,  so  that  they  might  never  again  dis* 
tract  France,  or  threaten  the  repose  of  £urope.  For  this  two- 
fold object,  the  allies  agreed  to  famish  their  contingents  as  de* 
termined  by  the  alliance  of  Chaumont ;  finaUy,  they  agreed  to 
have  another  personal  conference  in  the  course  of  the  year  1818» 

Prior  to  this  quadruple  aUiance  which,  by  securing  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France,  forms 
one  of  the  bases  of  the  new  political  system  of  Europe,  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  signed 
at  Paris  (Sept.  26,)  an  Act,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hofy 
Alliance,which  forms  the  second  basis  of  the  same  system.  The 
real  object  of  this  alliance  was  doubtless  a  mutual  guarantee 
against  any  encroachments  which  might  be  made  on  Sieir  sov- 
ereign power ;  to  disguise  this,  it  set  forth  their  firm  determina- 
tion to  take  no  other  rule  for  their  conduct  than  the  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion.  They  promised  to  continue  in  the  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  brotherly  union,  and  to  be  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  in  all  places,  to  succour  and  assist  each  other— to 
consider  themselves  but  as  members  of  the  same  Christian  na- 
tion, and  as  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches 
of  the  same  family ;  and  finally,  to  receive  into  the  same  alliance 
all  other  powers  who  were  willing  to  profess  the  same  principles 
which  had  dictated  that  act.  All  the  Christian  powers  in  Eu- 
rope acceded  to  the  treaties  and  conventions  of  the  20th  Novem- 
ber 1815,  except  Sweden,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  war. 
They  all  entered  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  except  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  who,  while  he  fully  sanctioned  the  principles  set 
forth  in  that  Act,  was  prevented  from  signing  it,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutional  custom  of  England,  the  Sovereign  signs 
nothing  without  the  countersigning  of  a  responsible  minister. 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  point  out  the  more  impor 
tant  events  which  happened  since  1811  in  the  other  Enropeaft 
States,  and  the  changes  which  were  produced  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna. 
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^vtngal  Memed  destined  to  be  BotkHig  meie  in  fitCnre  ika 
a  dependencT  of  Brazil,  ib  a  political  point  of  view,  an  die  al- 
nady  was  of  England  with  respect  to  agricnltore,  industryv  and 
commeice.    The  lattes  power  attached  so  great  an  iramrtaace 

to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tiade,  that  by  a  treaty  aignea  during 
the  conferences  at  Vienna,  she  had  pnrchased  the  e&ctive  co- 
operation of  Portugal  in  this  measure,  by  giving  op  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  she  had  reserved  to  herself  by  £e  trealj  of  Bio 
jfaneiro  of  Febraary  19th  1810,  which  she  consented  to  annul ; 
nevertheless,  Portugal  only  prohibited  her  sulijects  conditionally 
from  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  in  that  part  of  Africa  l3ring  to 
the  north  of  the  Equator. 

In  Spain,  the  Extraordinary  Cortes  then  assembled  at  Cadix, 
after  having  published  a  decree,  January  1,  1811,  importing  that 
they  could  make  no  treaty  with  France  until  the  King  enjoyed 
frdl  liberty,  and  that  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  at  liberty  until 
he  had  taken  the  constitutional  oath,  finished  the  work  which 
they  alleged  had  been  intrusted  to  their  hands.     Their  constitu- 
tion, which  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  intrusted  the  legislative  power  to  a  pc^ular  assembly, 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  a  functionary  with  limited  au* 
thority,  decorated  with  the  title  of  a  King,  was  published  on  the 
18th  of  March  1812.     In  violation  of  historic  truth,  it  waa  an- 
nounced to  the  world  as  the  genuine  ancient  constitution  of  Spsdn. 
The  Cortes  terminated  their  session  on  the  20th  Sept^nber 
1813.     The  new  or  ordinary  Cortes,  coiirened  in  the  constitu- 
tional form  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  70,000  inhabitants^ 
without  distinction  of  fortune  or  estate,  transferred  their  sitting 
to  Madrid  towards  the  end  of  the  year.     It  was  this  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Cortes  that  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  (July  28,  1813)  with  the  Emperor  oi  Bussia  at 
Weliki-Louki,  where  he  had  then  his  head-quarters.    Alexan- 
der there  acknowledged  the  Cortes  and  their  constitution.  That 
acknowledgment  was  extremely  simple.     Alexander  could  not 
treat  except  with  the  government  then  established.    That  gov- 
ernment acted  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  their  acts 
were  to  be  regarded  as  Intimate  so  long  as  that  prince  had  not 
disavowed  them.     The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  lend  his  sanction  to  an  order  of  things  which 
had  not  the  a]>probation  of  a  King,  in  ^e  full  enjoyment  of  lib- 
erty    It  was  in  this  same  sense  that  the  King  of  fWsia  enter- 
ed into  an  alliance  with  the  Spanish  government,  by  a  treaty 
which  was  signed  at  Basle  (Jan.  20,  1814.), 

After  returning  from  the  campaign  of  1813,  Bonaparte  con- 
sidering Spain  as  lost,  resolved  to  set  Ferdinand  VII.  at  liberty ; 
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hmt  in  the  hope  of  tuniing  that  tardy  act  of  justice  to  his  adraii- 
tage  hy  makiag  that  prince  his  friend,  he  represented  Spain  as 
overrun  with  Jacobinism,  which  was  labouring^  to  overturn  the 
I  throne,  and  to  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place ;  and  he  accused 
£ngiand  as  having  favoured  that  project.  Ferdinand  VII.  de- 
manded that  a  deputation  of  the  Regency  should  be  admitted  to 
WL  ^rsonal  interview  with  him,  who  might  inform  him  as  to  the 
veid  state  of  matters.  Bonaparte,  who  executed  with  despatch 
^n^hatever  he  had  once  resolved,  found  this  mode  of  proceeding 
too  slow.  He  empowered  M.  de  la  For^t,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Valencay  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  his  captive,  by  which  the 
latter  was  acknowledged  King  of  Spain ;  and  promised,  on  his 
part,  to  cause'  the  En^sh  troops  to  evacuate  die  whole  of  dial 
Idnedom.  ' 

Ferdinand  VII.  sent  his  minister,  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  to 

Madrid,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  communicating  that  treaty 

to  ^e  Reiency,  but  in  reality  to  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of 

ai&irs.     The  Regency  refused  to  acknowledge  the  treaty  of 

Valencsy,  because  the  King  was  not  at  liberty.  Bonaparte  being 

apprized  of  this  difficulty,  immediately  released  Ferdinand  (Man 

7,  1814.)     He  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  dominions,  but  per^ 

formed  his  journey  slowly,  tbat  he  might  have  leisure  to  obtain 

personal  information,  as  to  the  spirit  which  reigned  among  the 

Spaniards.     He  was  soon  convinced,  that  the  people,  attached 

to  their  religion,  and  to  the  family  of  their  lawful  prince,  vrere 

very  indiflerent  about  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes,  and  that 

that  assembly  enjoyed  very  litde  influence  or  authority.     Sixty 

members  of  tne  dortes  had  even  protested  against  an  Act  which, 

by  degrading  the  Royal  Dignity,  was  preparins*  the  way  for  es* 

tablishinff  a  democracy.     On  his  arrival  at  Vakncia,  Ferdinand 

abroffated  the  constitution  of  1812,  and  directed  his  course  to« 

wards  Madrid,  which  he  entered  on  the  17th  May.    The  peopta 

every  where  expressed  their  attachment  to  a  prince,  whosa  ar- 

rival  they  hailed  as  die  return  of  justice  and  order ;  though  it 

is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  narrate  why  that  hope  has  not  been 

realized. 

Great  Britain  was  die  power  which  acted  the  most  conspicuous 
part  during  the  era  of  which  vre  have  given  the  preceding  his- 
torical sketch.  The  fortitude  and  perseverance  with  which  she 
had  prosecuted  her  system  of  policy,  afler  the  breaking  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  was  crowned  with  the  most  comj^ete  success ; 
and  die  plan  conceived  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  but  which  that  ^reat  states- 
man  had  despured  ever  to  see  carried  into  execution,  became 
die  comer«slone  of  the  future  policy  of  Europe.  Oreat  Britain 
was  the  mainsprhig  of  the  alliance,  which  in  1813  undertook  the 


deliTenmee  of  Europe.  She  made  die  most  estraoidiiMfff  cfiM 
ia  ndsing  anniesy  and  muting  suppliea  for  iiiaTiiliiining  tk 
troope  of  the  Contmentaf  nations. 

A  mental  calamity,  with  which  George  III.  had  been  affikHei 
towaids  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  obliged  the  Paff^liament  to 
establish  a  regency.  That  important  charge  beleng^ed  of  ligkt 
to  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  ;  but  as  the  minislTy  were 
awrehenaiTe  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  in  some  respects 
change  the  system  of  the  existing  GU>Temment9  the  Pkrliamenl 

Essed  an  Act  (Dec*  31,)  which  restricted  the  authority  of  the 
igetki  to  one  year.    The  Prince  Regent  submitted  to  these 
a  


modifications.     He  exercised  the  regency  at  first  with 
power ;  but,  after  the  year  1812,  when  the  proroectai  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's recovery  were  considerably  diminished,  he  contiooed  to 
exercise  the  Royal  authority  until  his  father's  death,  which  hap- 
pened January  29,  1820,  when  the  Prince  then  assumed  the 
title  of  George  IV.     The  Regent  found  the  kingdom  at  war  with 
Russia  and  Sweden ;  but  it  was  only  in  appearance,  and  i;vithoat 
efiective  hostilities.     Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  since  the  year 
1812,  had  been  at  the  head  of  foreign  siffiLirs,  listened  with  eager- 
ness to  the  first  advances  which  these  two  powers  made  towards 
a  mutual  accommodation.     Peace  was  signed  at  Orebro  ( Joiy 
12,)  first  with  Sweden,  and  a  few  days  after  with  Russia.      The 
former,  in  indirect  terms,  abandoned  the  principles  of  the  aimed 
neutrality  of  the  North.     We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
revert  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  signed  with  Russia. 

She  was  now  assailed  by  a  new  enemy.     A  misunderstand- 
ing^  had  existed  for  years,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Umted 
States  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  various  restrictions 
she  had  imposed  upon  the  commerce  of  Neutrals,  the  humilia- 
ting conditions  to  which  she  wished  to  subject  it,  and  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen.     The  GoTemment  of  the  United  States 
had  sought  by  various  retaliatory  measures,  to  operate  upon  her 
interests  and  induce  her  to  abandon  her  system  of  arbitrary  do* 
minion  over  the  great  highway  of  nations.    From  1806  to  1812 
the  pacific  disposition  of  the  American  Government  was  mani- 
fested by  the  several  expedients  of  Non-In^wrtatWH,  Efnbargo^ 
and  Non^Intereoursej  to  which  they  had  resorted,  to  prevent  an 
open  rupture,  but  as  none  of  these  resulted  in  an  adcnowledg- 
ment  of  her  rights  on  the  part  of  Great  Briuin,  an  appeal  was 
made  at  last  to  the  Ultima  ratio  Begwm.    On  the  18th  of  June, 
1812,  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed,  declaring  War  against 
Great  Britain ;  the  reasons  for  this  measure,  as  stated  in  the 
President's  manifesto,  were  "  The  impressment  of  American 
ieamea  by  the  British,  the  blockade  of  W  enemiea'  ports  sup* 
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posted  by  M  adequate  foiGe,  in  ooaaeqmace  oTwhidi  die  Afli»> 
rican  oomnieite  had  been  phmdered  in  every  sea,  and  th* 
Brittak  Oiden  in  GminciL'* 

The  remoteness  of  the  two  contending  nations  from  eacb 
other,  rendered  it  impossible  ibr  them  to  bring  together  great 
aniiiee  to  meet  in  a  genend  ceniieL    On  the  one  side,  the  Ca* 
nadas  were  attacked  by  the  Americans  in  many  points  with 
various  success,  and  on  the  other,  the  cities  and  setdementa 
along  the  coast  of  the  Atkntic,  were  subjected  to  constant  an^ 
aoyance  and  depredation  finxn  die  British  maritime  forces.     Ini 
acts  of  hostility  of  this  kind,  and  in  naval  combats,  the  war 
was  continued  ler  nearly  three  years,  during  which  abundant 
proofs  were  given  that  the  veteran  forces  of  Ureat  Britain  could 
claim  no  other  superiority,  than  that  of  experience,  either  in 
officers  or  soldiers,  to  her  enemy.     Many  of  the  land,  and  all 
the  sea  batdes  were  fought  with  great  skill  and  bravery,  and 
gallantry  by  the  Americans.     The  last  important  occurrence  of 
the  war,  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where  the  American 
forces,  under  the  command  of  their  heroic  leader  Greneral  Jack- 
son, gained  a  brilliant  vict<Mry. 

The  situation  of  Europe  was  now  so  entirely  chansed,  that 
die  grievances  of  which  America  had  complained,  and  for  the 
redress  o(  which  she  had  fought,  most  naturally  cease,  and  as 
neither  party  deemed  it  expedient  to  continue  the  war  for  ab- 
stract rights,  a  peace  was  setded  at  Ohent,  between  the  pleni- 
potentiaries  of  die  two  nations,  Dec.  24th,  1814,  which  restored 
friendship  and  amity,  without  settling  any  of  the  great  points  in 
dumte  which  had  induced  a  resort  to  arms. 

The  financial  system  of  Oreat  Britain  underwent  an  essen* 

tial  alteration,  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  presented  by  Mr.  Vai^ 

sittart.  Chancellor  of  the  fizchequer,  introducing  certain  modi-^ 

fimtioBS  ralative  to  the  accnmuladon  of  the  sinking  iund.    The 

expendituio  of  the  ffovernmentin  1815,  amounted  to  77JSQ74i76L 

steding,  of  which  Ireland  cost  Sfi5lJS36i.  sterling.     The  intei^ 

est  of  the  national  debt  amounted  to  96,607,1282.  sterliiur,  of 

which  13,182,5102.  were  applied  to  die  sinking  fond.    Great 

Britain  pdul  to  the  States  of  the  Continent,  in  1813, 11,400,0002. 

sterling,  und«r  the  name  of  subsidies  ;   24,107  ships,  and 

106,090  seamen,  wese  employed  in  commerce.    In  1814,  theaa 

numbers  were  augmented  one-seveuth  more.    At  this  latter  pe- 

nod,  their  navy  consisted  of  1044  ships  of  war,  100,000  sailors, 

and  32,600  marines ;  the  land  forces  amounted  to  302,400  men, 

inclading  63,000  militia. 

Holland,  uid  the  other  powers  which  had  anciently  formed 
the  Republic  of  the  United  F^vinces,  after  having  been  for 
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two  jmn  vnitod  to  Fmi6»»  MMBied  once  moie  dMur  Mtiflwl 
indepradeiioe.  After  the  battk  of  Leipaic*  whoa  the  corps  of 
Generals  Bidow  and  Winzinfferode  approached  thai.  coiuitrTt 
the  partiaantof  the  Prince  of  Oianffe  at  the  Hague,  with  M.  de 
Hogendoips  at  their  head»  mounted  the  ancient  cockade,  eatab- 
lished  a  proTisional  goTemment  (Nov.  17, 1813,)  and  iavited  the 
heir  of  the  last  Stadtholder  to  retom  and  phce  himself  at  the  head 
of  die  goremment.  The  French  troops,  finding  themselvee  loo 
weak  to  defend  the  country  at  once  against  the  allies  and 
against  the  inhabitants,  quietly  took  their  departure.  The 
Irince  of  Orange  having  arriveid  at  Amsterdam  (Dec  1,)  was 
proclaimed  Sorereign  Prince  of  the  Low  Countries ;  but  he  ac- 
cepted  that  dignity,  on  the  condition  that  hb  power  should  be 
limited  by  a  constitution ;  a  phm  of  which  he  caused  to  be 
drawn  up,  which  was  adopted  and  sworn  to  in  an  assembly  of 
the  RejiresentatiTes. 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  allied  soTereigns  in  England,  it 
was  affreed,  that  in  order  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  France  on  the 
side  of  the  North,  Holland  and  Belgium  should  be  united  under 
the  same  government.  A  treaty,  concluded  at  the  same  time 
in  London  (Aug.  13,  1814,)  restored  to  the  Dutch  aU  their  an- 
cient  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Essequibo,  Berbice,  and  Demarara.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  the 
dutohy  of  Luxemburg  were  ceded  to  the  sovereign  prince,  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
fedemtion»  It  was  at  this  tiihe  that  he  received  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Netherlands.  By  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  this  new 
kingdom  obtained  a  slight  increase  of  territory,  and  a  sum  of 
irixty  millions  of  francs,  for  constructing  a  line  of  fortresses. 
The  superficial  extent  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  dutchy  of  Ijuz- 
emburg,  amounted  to  1164  German  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,460,000  souls  ;  besides  the  population  of  its  colonies, 
amounting  to  1,726,000  inhabitants. 

Switzerland  vainly  flattered  herself,  when  the  allies  approach- 
ed the  Rhine,  about  the  end  of  1813,  that  thoy  would  grant 
her  the  privilege  of  neutrality.  The  allied  troops  had  to  tra- 
verse the  territory  of  the  Confederacy,  in  order  to  enter  France. 
Vhe  public  opinion  then  declared  itself,  by  annulling  the  Act 
o{  Mediation  which  united  Switzerland  to  France;  but  this 
opinion  was  not  unanimous  as  to  the  future  constitution  of  the 
country.  Of  the  thirteen  ancient  cantons,  eight  concluded  a 
Confederation,  on  the  principle  which  granted  an  equality  of 
rights  to  every  component  part  of  the  union ;  and  to  this  the 
new  cantons  gave  m  their  adhersnce.    Berne,  Friburg,  and 
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T7iid«rwaUeii,  lefiiaed  to  take  a  part  in  it  The  Griaims  ta« 
established  their  ancient  fonu  of  gorernment.  The  interren- 
tion  of  foreign  powers  quashed  the  civil  war  with  which  that 
country  was  threatened ;  and,  after  many  difficulties,  a  new  Con- 
federation of  the  nineteen  cantons  was  signed  at  Zurich  (Sept. 
8,  1814.)  There  still  remained,  however,  several  litigated 
points  to  be  decided,  which  were  settled  by  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, who  declared  that  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
should  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  powers ;  and  that  the 
Valais,  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  should  make  a  pert  of  the  Confederation,  as  three  addi- 
tional cantons.  The  Swiss  States  having  acceded  to  this  de- 
claration (May  27,  1815,)  it  was  renewed,  confirmed,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Allied  Powers,  in  a  second  declaration  signed 
at  Paris  (Nov.  20.) 

In  consequence  of  a  convention  concluded  at  Turin  with 
Prince  Borghese,  Governor-General  of  the  French  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps,  Field-Marshal  Bellegarde  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Piedmont  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Soon 
ailer,  Victor  Emanuel  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands.  By  the  first  peace  of  Paris,  he  recovered  Nice, 
and  about  tw8-thirds  of  Savoy.  A  secret  article  of  that  treaty 
secured  him  the  possession  of  the  State  of  Genoa,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  but  he  ceded  to  the  canton 
of  Geneva,  certain  districts  in  Savoy.  The  second  peace  of 
Paris  restored  him  that  part  of  the  province  which  had  been 
^ven  to  France  in  1814  The  Sardmian  monarchy  thus  com- 
prehended an  extent  of  1277  German  square  miles,  with  3,700,(X)0 
inhabitants. 

The  convention  of  Fontainbleau*had  di9poeed  of  the  dutchies 
of  Placentia,  Parma  and  Guastalla,  in  favour  of  the  Archdutchess 
SCaria  Louisa,  and  her  son  Napoleon.  This  disposition  was 
keenly  opposed  at  Vienna  by  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who  es- 
poused the  interest  of  the  young  King  of  Etruria,  the  lawful 
neir  to  these  estates.  Nevertheless  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ad- 
judged the  States  of  Parma  to  the  Archdutchess,  without  making 
mention  of  her  son,  or  deciding  the  question  as  to  their  rever- 
sion ;  a  point  which  was  not  determined  till  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  June  10,  1817,  between  Austria  and  Spain.  After  the  death 
of  the  Archdutchess,  the  States  of  Parma  are  to  pass  to  the 
Queen-Dowager  of  Etruria  and  her  son.  They  contain  about 
102  German  square  miles,  and  380,000  inhabitants. 

The  Archduke  JPrancis,  the  heir  of  Hercules  III.,  the  last 
Duke  of  Modena  of  die  House  of  £st4,  was  restored  to  the 
dutchy  of  Modena  and  its  appurtenanoea,  abool  the  beginning 


ef  1814.     The  whole  oompfdieiids  a  saAce  of  M 
square  oules,  with  d8S»000  inhabitants. 

According  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Lncca^  iuh 
der  die  title  of  a  dutchy,  was  given  op,  not^to  the  young-  Kii^ 
of  Etruria,  the  lawfol  heir  of  the  States  of  Panna,  bat  to  his 
mother,  and  her  descendants  in  the  male  line.  Besides,  the 
Emperor  and  the  Grand  Dalce  of  Tuscany  were  bound  to  pay 
her  a  supplementary  annui^  of  §00,000  maes  until  the  da.^ 
of  the  Archdulchess  BCaria  Louisa,  when  the  Dutchess  oi  L#iioca, 
or  her  heirs,  are  to  have  the  States  of  Pitrma ;  and  the  datchy 
of  Lucca  is  to  devolve  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  oa  con- 
dition of  ceding  to  the  Duke  of  Modena  certain  districts  con- 
tiguous to  his  estates.  The  dutchy  of  Lucca  is  the  most  popu- 
lous country  in  Europe.  It  contains  about  137,500  inhabitants 
within  19^  Grerman  square  miles. 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  which  Murat's  troops  had  oc- 
cupied about  the  Mginning  of  the  year  1814,  was  restored  to 
its  lawful  sovereign,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  IIL  (Hay  1,) 
who  then  gave  up  the  Principality  of  Wurtdrarg  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria.     By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  that  prince  obtained  the 
State  of  Presidi,  part  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  Imperii 
fiefs  included  in  these  States ;  containing  305  Grerman  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  1,178,000  souls.     The  proper^  of 
Piombino  was  restored  to  the  family  of  Buoncompagni,  vdbom 
Bonaparte  had  dispossessed.    The  Grand  Duke  is  to  succeed 
to  the  dutchy  of  Lucca ;  but  he  must  then  give  up  his  territo- 
ries in  Bohemia  ta  his  brother  the  EmperiNr,  which  are  Tory 
considerable,  and  destiDed  for  the  young  Duke  ^  Beichstadt, 
son  of  the  Archdutchess  BCaria  Louisa. 

Bonaparte  having  found  It  impossible  to  overcome  the  per- 
severance of  Pius  VU.,  had  set  mm  at  libwty  about  the  b^:ui» 
ning  of  the  jfear  1814.    The  Sovereign  Pontiff  returned  te  liis 
Estates  amidst  the  general  acclamations  of  the  pecmlet  and  re- 
stored every  thing  to  the  footing  in  which  they  had  been  boAne 
the  usurpation  of  the  French.  Nobody  was  molested  on  the  sone 
of  his  political  conduct.   The  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  suj^piessed  in 
1772,  was  restored  by  a  Bull,  as  a  necessary  batxier  to  c^poae 
the  doctrines  of  the  Kevolution.    The  Congress  of  Vienna  re* 
stored  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  the  Marches  and  Legatines^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  territory  situated  to  die  north 
of  the  Po,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Venetian 
Lombardy.     The  Ecclesiastical  States  at  present  contain  a  sur- 
&ce  of  714  German  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,494^150. 

The  extravagant  conduct  of  Murat,  promoted  the  restoiadon 
ef  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  Naples.    This  was  effected 
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by  the  expedition  which  Aastria  had  despatched  in  1816  against 
Mmrat,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive 
virliich  that  Court  had  concluded  at  Vienna  with  Ferdinand  IV. 
(April  29,  1815,)  who  made  his  entry  into  Naples  on  the  17th 
June.     A  short  time  after,  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band 
of  adventurers,  thought  of  imitating  the  example  of  his  brother- 
in-law.     He  landed  at  Pizzo,  in  Calabria  (Oct.  9,)  where  he 
hoped  to  be  welcomed  by  his  former.adherents ;  but  the  peasantry 
combined  against  him ;  he  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  shot  (Oct.  10.)  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  an  ex- 
tent of  2,034  German  souare  miles,  and  6,600,000  inhabitants. 

After  Ferdinand  IV.  had  retired  into  Sicily,  that  Island  was 

pat  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  who  had  there  an  army 

of  15,000  men,  with  a  considerable  fleet.     General  Lord  Ben- 

tinck,  who  commanded  the  English  troops,  used  all  his  influence 

to  introduce  the  British  constitution  into  that  island.  The  Queen, 

who  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  was  obliged  to  leave 

her  family.     From  that  moment  the.Endish  remained  masters 

of  Palermo.     But  after  the  first  peace  of  Paris,  Ferdinand  FV. 

resumed  the  reins  of  government;  and  before  embarking  for 

Naples,  he  annulled  the  constitution  of  1812. 

Corfti,  the  only  one  of  the  Ionian  islands  which  was  not  yet 
in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  given  up  to  them  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Paris  (April  23, 1814:)    The  late  of  these  islands  was 
decided  bv  a  treaty  concluded  at  the  same  place  between  Aus- 
tria and  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia.     They  were  com- 
bined into  a  free  and  independent  State  (Nov.  5,)  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  placed 
under  the  immediate  and  exclusive  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
By  the  events  of  the  years  1813  and  1814,  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria gained  possession  of  all  that  belonged  to  her  in  Italy,  either 
before  or  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.     A 
small  portion  of  Ferrara  to  the  north  of  the  Po  was  ceded  to  her, 
as  were  the  Valteline,  Bormio,  Chiavenna,  and  the  ancient  re- 
public of  Ragusa.     The  Emperor  constituted  all  these  posses- 
sions into  a  separate  and  particular  State,  under  the  title  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Venetian  Lombardy.     Independently  of  these,  Aus- 
tria recovered  the  Illyrian  provmces,  of  which  she  also  formed  a 
distinct  kingdom.     By  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  with  Russia, 
she  likewise  gained  possession  of  the  part  of  eastern  Galicia 
which  she  had  ceded  to  Alexander  in  1809,  and  the  exclusive 
property  of  Wieliczka,  which  was  then  divided  between  her  and 
the  dutchy  of  Warsaw.    The  Austrian  monarchy,  in  its  present 
state,  contains  a  surface  of  12,000  German  square  miles,  and  » 
population  of  twenty-nine  millions. 
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It  wms  a  more  difficult  matter  to  reor^uiiaft  the  mooaichy  o 
Prutfia.     We  have  mentiooed  the  negotiations,  in  omweqneafie 
of  which  she  acquired  about  a  half  of  the  kiogdom  of  Smzonj. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  to  her  not  only  a  psrt  of  la- 
cient  Prussia,  novr  called  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Posoaiua,  wui 
all  the  other  possessions  which  she  had  lost  by  the  oonventioB 
of  Vienna,  (Dec.  15,  1805,)  and  the  peace  of  Tusit  (with  the  ex* 
ception  of  Bialystock*  Anspach,  Baireuth,  WestfiiesIsLiHi,  and 
Hiidesheim,)  but  also  a  considerable  territoiy  on  the  left  bank  o( 
the  Rhine,  the  Grand  Dutchv  of  Berg,  die  Dutolnr  ci  'Wesqiha 
lia,  Swedish  Pomeiania,  and  the  sovereignty  of  severml  othei 
principalities  and   counties.     These  territonal  arrangements 
were  not  concluded  till  1819.    The  Prussian  monarchy  contains 
a  surface  of  4882  German  square  miles,  and  a  populaftaoD  oi 
nearly  11  millions. 

The  sovereign  princes  and  free  cities  of  Germany  were  uni- 
ted W  an  Act  signed  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of  the  Geraianjc 
Confederation.     All  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  eojoy 
full  sovereignty,  and  all  tiike  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Diet  in  matters  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Union. 
The  thirty-nine  members,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  only 
seventeen  votes ;  eleven  of  the  States  have  each  a  vote*  xvhiJe 
six  collective  votes  belong  to  the  other  twenty-eight     Never- 
theless, in  constitutional  Questions,  the  thirty-nine  members  hare 
in  all  seventy  votes ;  each  State  having  at  least  one,  and  aeveral 
of  them  two,  three,  and  four  votes.    The  members  have  the 
right  of  concluding  every  kind  of  alliance,  provided  these  are 
not  directed  against  the  safety  of  the  Union  or  of  its  constituent 
members.  The  equality  of  civil  and  religious  rights  was  secured 
to  all  who  professed  the  Christian  religion. 

Various  States,  forming  the  Grermanic  Confederation,  under- 
went certain  changes  in  their  territorial  possessions;  but  the 
negotiations  by  which  they  were  definitively  settled  did  not  take 
place  till  1819.     The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  received  indonnity 
for  the  various  restitutions  which  had  been  made  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna.     Its  superficial  extent  amounts  to  1505  square  miles, 
and  3,300.000  inhabitants.     The  grand  dutchy  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt obtained  considerable  augmentations  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  has  a  surface  of  214  German  square  miles,  and 
six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.     The  Grand  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg, the  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Homber^,  and  the  House  of  Orange-Nassau,  ol^ned  territorial 
indemnities  on  the  Rhine.  The  Elector  of  Hesse-Canel  obtained 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Fulda ;  his  dominions  consisted  of  SOD  Ger- 
man square  mUes,  and  540,000  inhabitants.     The  King  of 
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^>  Httio^w  kwt  LftvenlmTg,  and  obtained  HildeBheim  and  West* 
:'  iriesfauid.  That  kinfldom  eootains  700  Gknnan  square  miles, 
iM  and  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  grand 
'xi  dutchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  with  its  additional  districts,  contains  06 
h  German  square  miles,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thou- 
:"  sand  inhabitants. 

t  Such  is  the  composition  of  the  German  Confederation,  an 
^  association  which  was  formed,  as  we  have  mentioned,  by  the 
r '.  act  of  June  8th  1815.  In  ISSK),  it  was  declared  a  fundamental 
.'  law  of  the  Union. 

^       As  Russia  and  Austria  were  not  likely  to  come  to  an  agree- 
r  ment,  as  to  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Cracow,  the  former  do- 
rr   manding  it  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  ci-divant  dutchy  of  Warsaw, 
r.   while  the  latter  claimed  it  as  haring  been  depriTed  of  it  by  the 
peace  of  Schocnbrun ;  it  was  ajgreed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
?    (May  13, 1815,)  that  that  city,  with  the  territory  which  had  been 
>.    assigned  it,  should  form  an  independent  and  neutral  Republic, 
[.     under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.     Besides 
the  city  of  Cracow,  a  district  containing  eight  or  nine  thousand 
inhabitants  was  dismembered  from  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  which 
was  conferred  on  Prussia,  under  the  title  oi  the  Grand  Dutchy 
of  Posnania.     The  remainder  was  united  to  the  Empire  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  distinct  State,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
haying  its  own  constitution  and  a  separate  administration.  That 
State  contained  2215  German  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  two  millions  and  a  half. 

We  have  already  obseryed,  by  what  fatal  mischance  Denmark 
had  been  dragged  into  the  war  of  Napoleon  against  the  allies. 
The  treaty  of  peace  at  Kiel,  (Jan.  14,  1814,)  depriyed  her  of 
Norway,  in  lieu  of  which  she  obtained  the  paltry  compensation 
of  Swedish  Pomerania ;  and  eren  that  acquisition  proyed  nuga- 
tory. According  to  arrangements  agreed  on  at  Vienna  with 
Prussia,  the  King  of  Denmark  accepted  the  dutchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  instead  of  Pomerania,  which  was  abandoned  to  Prussia. 
The  Danish  monarchy  thus  lost  one-third  of  its  subjects,  and 
was  reduced  to  an  extent,  including  Iceland,  of  2420  German 
square  miles,  and  1,700,000  inhabitants. 

The  Norwegians,  who  cherished  a  national  hatred  against  the 
Swedes,  refuse!  to  submit  to  their  destiny.  They  chose  for  their 
King  Prince  Christian  Frederic,  who  was  their  (iovem<N:-Gene- 
ral  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmaric  (May  17, 1814,)  and  Uiey 
published  a  representatiye  constitution  at  Eidswold.  The  King, 
and  the  J^nce  Royal  of  Sweden,  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  After  some  hostile  mancra- 
▼res,  the  Rrince  of  Denmark  resigned  the  soyereignty ,  by  a  con- 
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Teation  which  wm  signed  at  Mom  (  Ai«.  16.)  The  Natimial 
AasemUy  coovened  al  Christkum  (Oct  20,)  decreed  the  union 
of  Norway  to  the  ciowii  of  Sweden,  as  an  independent  kingdom, 
ander  one  monarchj*  and  with  a  repreeeatalive  oonstituiioD. 
They  adopted  the  order  of  saccession  as  established  in  Sweden 
in  1809.  Charles  XIII.  was. proclaimed  King  of  Norway  (Nov. 
4 ;)  and  the  relations  between  Swedes  and  Norway  were  sealed, 
by  an  act  signed  between  the  two  kingdoms  (July  31, 1815.)  By 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Sweden  ceded  W  Prussia  her  part  of  Po* 
merania,  and  thus  was  separated  from  Germany,  of  which  she 
had  be^i  a  constituent  member  since  the  time  of  Gustg^s  Adol- 
phus.  The  Swedish  monarchy  c(mtains  an  extent  of  16,150 
German  square  miles,  with  3,330,000  inhalHtants. 

Russia  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  during  the  period  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  that  we  can  scarcely  mention  any  event  of, 
general  interest  in  which  she  was  not  concerned.     She  was  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  when  Bonaparte 
commenced  hostilities  against  her  in  L811«  The  Russians  acted 
on  the  defensive  against  Ifae  Turks ;  Piinoe  .Kutusoff,  who  had 
the  command,  having  been  obliged  to  send  five  divisions  of  his 
army  into  Poland,  caused  Silistria  to  be  demolished,  preserving 
only  Rudschuk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dtmube.    The  indolent 
Jusuflf  Pacha,  who  had  never  stirred  from  his.xramp  at  Schumla, 
was  replaced  by  Achmet  Aga,  an  active  and*enterprising  Gene- 
ral,  who  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  35,000  men,  mostly  composed 
of  excellent  cavalry,  and  supported  by  a  formidable  artuleryj 
served  by  French  officers.  ^  Aehmet  marched  against  Kvbisoff, 
and  their  first  encounter  took  place  two  leagues  from  Rudschuk 
(July  4.)     Eight  thousand  Russians,  who  were  opposed  Co  the 
vanguard  of  the  (Ottomans,  under  the  command  of  AU  Pachai 
were  driven  back  to  their  entrenchments.    Two  day^  aJier  Ae 
Grand  Vizier  attacked  the  Russian  entrenchmeiUfl  and  dislodged 
the  troops,  who  threw  themself  es  into  Rud^eliiik.  Jt  was  chiefly 
the  infantry  of  the  Russians  wh^  suffered  in  thai  battle,  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Tuzkish  cavalry,  who  would  have  cut 
them  to  pieces,  but  for  a  bold  maiKceuvre  of  Coant  Langeron, 
who  sallied  from  Rudschuk,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison,  and  pro- 
tected the  fugitives.    The  Grand  Vizier  advanced  under  the 
very  cannon  of  the  fojtress.    He  attempted  three  times  in  one 
day  to  carry  it  by  force,  but  was  repulsed  each  time  (July  9.) 
During  the  following  night  the  Russians  quitted  Rudschuk  and 
passed  the  Danube.     But  the  Turks  having  got  intelligence, 
entered  the  town,  and  prevented  them  froin  carrying  off  all  their 
artillery  and  ammunition. 

The  army  of  Kutusoff,  weakened  by  disease  was  unsble  te 
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piev^t  the  Gmnd  Vixier  tBrom  takiiif  jMssembn  df  Uie  inlands 
of  the  Danube,  where  they  eonetraeted  bridges,  Iqt  meaos  of 
which  they  made  Drequent  incanioBe  into  WaTlachia.  A' body 
of  15,000  troops,  commanded  bv  lemael  Bey,  took  up  the  same 
po9t  on  the  right  bank,  so  that  the  Grand  Vizier  passed  the  river 
at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  forces  (Aug.  3.)  But  the 
face  of  affairs  soon  changed.  General  OnwaroiT  baring  brought 
a  reinforcement  of  50,000  men  to  KutusoflT,  the  latter  detached 
Markoff,  with  a  considerable  body,  who  passed*  to  the  right  batik 
of  the  Danube,  marched  in  all  haste  against  the  Turkish  reserve 
before  lUidschuk,  seized  their  camp,  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  latter  found  means  to  enter  Rudschuk 
in  a  small  bark,  leaving  his  army  in  Wallachia,  under  ^e  com- 
mand of  Seraskier  Tchaban-Oglou,  who  was  blockaded  at  Slo- 
bosia  by  Kutusoflf,  and  after  being  reduced  to  25,000  men,  they 
wei^  obliged  to  capitulate  and  lay  dawn  their  arms  (Dec.  8.) 

The  Grand  Vizier  then  demanded  a  suspension  of  arms, 
which  was  signed  at  Guirdesov.  Negotiations  were  opened  at 
Bucharest,  but  the  Turks  refused  for  a  long  time  to  make  the 
smallest  cession  of  territory.  At  len&^th  the  mediation  of  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  Russia,  overcame  the  obstinacy  of  the  Divan, 
and  peace  was  signed  (May  28,  1812.)  The  Porte  ceded  to 
Russia  about  one*tnrd  of  Moldavia,  as  far  as  the  Pruth,  the  for- 
tresses of  Choczin  and  Bender,  and  the  whole  of  Bessarabia, 
with  Ismael  and  Eilia ;  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  Servians* 

Although  England  had  appeared  at  Bucharest  as  a  mediating 
power,  nevertheless  her  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia  was  not  de- 
finitively signed,  although  actual  Hostilities  had  long  ceased  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  The  treaty  was  at  length  concluded  at 
Orebro  (July  18,)  the  stipulations  of  which  are  not  all  known. 
The  peace  with  Persia  was  signed  in  the  Russian  camp,  near 
the  river  Seiwa,  under  the  mediation  of  England,  and  confirmed 
the  following  year  at  Teflis  (Sept.  15,  1814.)  Persia  ceded  to 
Russia  Daghistan,  Shirvan,  Derbent,  and  in  general  the  whole 
western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  renounced  her  pretensions  on 
Georgia,  Imirete,  Guriel,  and  Mingrelia,  and  recognised  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Russia  to  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  In- 
dependently of  that  acquisition,  the  Russian  Empire  had  an 
extent  of  345,000  Grerman  square  miles,  80,000  of  which  are  in 
Europe,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions. The  population  of  the  whole  Empire  is  estimated  at  forty- 
six  millions. 

A  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances  has  saved  the  Otto- 
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man  Bilipae  frna  duit  nun  iNidi  wbinsk  it  Ins  man  thmat 
bean  thiMloMdi  and  for  wliieli  die  tolil  diaaolntion  of  ^mx»1 
order  in  the  proYincea  has  along  time  prepared  the  ww.    Ifit 
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etill  MirviTes  these  evils,  its  presentation  is  perhaps 
bed  to  that  Holy  Alliance  which  has  sometimes  been  tlie  tibyed 
of  tenor  to  the  rorte,  he  having  been  nersoaded  that  that  Cu» 
dan  League  was  directed  against  Mahometanism.  It  is  this 
suspicionf  the  oSspnng  of  ignorance  and  weakness,  vdiich  at  a 
leoent  date  had  nearly  precipitated  him  into  imprudent  mea- 
suies*  If  the  wisdom  of  his  powerful  neighbour  had  known,  ia 
these  circumstances,  to  unite  nis  own  glory  with  the  maintieamnce 
of  public  tranquillity,  of  which  Europe  stands  so  much  in  need, 
the  FortOi  enl^htened  as  to  his  true  interest  by  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  and  his  other  allies,  will  feel  that  he  cannot  prc^ng-  hn 
own  esdstence,  except  Ij  substituting  the  reign  of  justice,  and 
the  principles  of  humanity,  to  despotism  and  cruelty. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

JProm  the  Second  RestnraUon  of  the  Bourhoniy  A.  D.  1815,  to 

the  Revohilian  in  Poland,  A.  D.  1880.  ! 

Fkan CE  had  undergone  a  complete  change  since  the  Reroliu 
tion,  which  the  Bourhonsy  on  their  return  could  not  understand* 
Their  unfitness  to  reign  over  this  people,  was  iniinediat^y  per- 
cdved,  and  gave  rise  to  a  prevalent  saying,  that  '*  the  Bourbons, 
in  their  misfortunes,  had  learned  nothing,  and  had  fi>rgotteD 
nothiMg/' 

The  open  acknowledgment,  nude  by  Louis  XVIIL,  that  he 
owed  his  throne  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  was  a  dis- 
honor, and  a  source  of  deep  mortification,  to  the  pride  of  France ; 
and  the  country  was  farther  humiliated,  by  the  presence  of  the 
Allied  troops,  occupying  two-thirds  of  its  territory  to  enforce 
tranquillity. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,'*'  concluded  November  20th,  1815,  be- 
tween Louis  XVIII.  and  the  three  Allied  powers,  France  was  to 
pay  700  million  francs,  give  up  seventeen  citadels  for  a  pe« 
riod  of  three  to  five  years,  and  support  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  foreign  troops,  within  her  territories ;  besides  satisfy- 
ing all  public  and  private  claims,  to  the  countries  belonging  to 
the  Allied  sovereigns,  and  restoring  the  productions  in  the  arts, 
and  the  treasures  of  literature,  with  which  as  spoils,  Ni^leon 
had  enriched  the  capital.  This  last  requisition  was  enforced, 
while  the  Allied  troops  were  in  possession  of  Paris. 

Bichlieu,  the  new  minister,  signed  this  treaty  in  September, 
1815,  which  occasioned  great  diiosatisfaction  to  the  French  na- 
tion. The  King  opened  the  new  chamber,  November,  4, 1816, 
with  a  speech  which  disclosed  the  unfavorable  oonditicxi  of 
France.  i 

February  5,  1817.  The  liberals  and  independents  obtained 
the  law  of  election ;  and,  on  March  6,  1818,  the  recruiting  law  ; 
but  were  not  racceasful  in  their  attacks  on  the  laws  of  excep- 
tion, which  prevented  the  complete  operation  of  the  charter. 
The  machinations  of  the  ultras,  led  to  troubles  in  Grenoble,  in 
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1816,  and  in  Lyons  1817.  July,  1818,  their  intrigueB  mere 
discovered,  which  were  nothing  leas  than  to  engage  the  Alliei 
to  assist  them  in  abolishing  the  charter.  The  ministiy  then 
inclined  towards  the  liberals,  and  naticmal  party.  A  loan  of  24 
millions  was  required  to  efiect  the  evacuation  of  the  Allied  troops 
stationed  in  France,  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  which  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  congress  of  Aix*la-Chapelle,  October  0, 
1818 ;  and  for  the  payment  of  foreign  claims  for  the  ejLpexaes 
of  the  war,  and  claims  of  individuals.  Here  was  a  sueceasful 
exhibition  of  French  diplomacy:  in  these  settlements,  in  the 
matter  of  liquidations,  the  payment  of  the  debt  acknowledged  by 
the  treaty  of  1815,  reduced  from  1600  to  1390  millions  was 
postponed  till  the  year  1818 — when,  in  pa3rment  of  these  1390 
millions,  a  rent  of  16,040,000  francs,  equivalent  to  a  capital  of 
275  million  francs,  was  accepted.  This  was  about  a  seventh 
part  of  the  lawful  claim ;  and  a  rent  of  three  millions  was  grant- 
ed, in  a  separate  article,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  British  subjects. 
The  remaining  280  millions  were  farther  reduced  at  Aix.la-Cha- 
pelle,  to  265  million  francs. 

November  12.  France  was  admitted  into  the  Quadruple  alii 
ance  of  the  great  European  powers.  The  prime  minister.  Rich- 
lieu,  declared  himself  against  the  existing  mode  of  election,  and 
against  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  system,  which  led  to 
a  division  in  the  mimstry,  when  in  December,  Decazes  was  vic- 
torious over  the  ultras,  in  the  law  of  electicn,  and  liberal  princi- 
ples. A  new  ministry  was  named  by  Louis  XVIII.  the  third 
since  1615.  The  Marquis  Dessoles  was  made  president  of  the 
ministerial  council,  which  was  overthrown,  Nov.  19, 1819 ;  Des- 
soles, St.  Cyr  and  Louis,  the  defenders  of  the  charter,  resigned. 
Decazes  now  became  prime  minister.  In  the  controversy  res- 
pecting the  construction  of  the  charter  and  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  Benjamin  Constant,  Comte,  and  Dunoyer,  were  writers 
for  the  liberals ;  Chateaubriand,  Bonald,  and  Fievee  for  the 
ultras. 

The  session  from  1819  to  1820,  was  one  of  continued  conflict 
of  the  most  violent  kind ;  the  influence  of  the  royalists  succeed- 
ed in  excluding  Gregoire  from  the  chamber :  Decazes,  presi- 
dent of  the  ministry,  attempted  to  follow  a  moderate  course,  by 
several  judicious  bills.  In  the  midst  of  these  agitations,  Febru- 
ary  18,  1820,  the  Duke  of  Berry  was  assassinated.  A  new  law 
of  election,  and  two  of  exception  were  lost,  and  Decazes  resign- 
ed.  A  fifth  ministry,  with  Richlieu  as  president  was  formed, 
Feb.  20, 1820.  The  royalists  gradually  increased  their  power 
and  influence,  mainly  indebted  afler  1822,  to  the  talents  of 
Viliele. 
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Attempts  were  made  for  continuing  restrictions  .of  the  press, 
till  the  close  of  the  sessnon  of  1826,  and  to  impose  further  res- 
trictions, which  met  with  decided  opposition,  and  ended  in  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry,  December  17,  1821,  when  a  sixth 
Ministry  was  formed  in  which  ultra-royalism  was  triumphant. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  ceased  February  5,  1822. 

A  conspiracy  in  favor  of  young  Napoleon,  was  discovered  in 
1821,  and  the  following  year  several  revolts  were  projected  in 
different  garrisons.  Villeie,  minister  of  finance,  displayed 
great  adroitness  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  was  appoint- 
ed president  of  the  ministry,  having  great  influence  over  public 
opinion.  The  ultras  were  distotisfied  with  his  moderation ;  he 
IS  represented  to  have  perfectly  seen  that  France  could  no  longer 
be  governed  by  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  most  important 
events  of  the  session  of  1822,  were  relative  to  the  new  tariff, 
and  the  foreign  policy  in  regard  to  Greece  and  Spain.  The 
liberal  party  were  defeated  on  the  great  question,  whether 
France  should  by  force  suppress  democratic  principles  in  Spain 
On  the  28th  January,  1823,  the  King  announced  in  the  opening 
of  the  session,  the  march  of  an  army  of  100,000  French  troops 
for  Spain.  .  This  expedition  evinced  the  determination  of  the 
fanatic  party,  to  put  down  liberal  principles,  and  restore  Ferdi- 
nand to  despotic  power.  In  this  attempt,  they  were  but  too  suc- 
cessful. 

A  Loan  of  100  millions  was  required  Ibr  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  1823.  The  Spanish  campaign  of  six  months 
tended  to  strengthen  legitimacy,  and  cost  France  207,827,000 
francs. 

In  1824,  the  estimate  of  expenditure  amouifted  to  900  mil- 
lions. This  was  owing  to  the  payment  by  government  of  the 
clergy,  now  become  dependent  upon  the  state.  The  greatest 
efforts  were  now  made  by  the  ecclesiastics,  to  regain  for  the 
church  its  former  splendor,  in  spite  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  people.  They  wielded  their  immense  power,  in  the  most 
arbitrary  and  bigoted  manner ;  but  with  all  their  zeal,  were  un- 
able to  check  the  difiusion  of  knowledge— and*  so  far  from  re- 
tarding the  march  of  liberty,  they  hastened  the  overthrow  of 
despotism  and  bigotry,  and  eventually  brought  on  their  own 
downfidL 

Louis  XVIII.  died  September  16)  and  was  aueceeded  by  his 
brother,  Charles  X.  We  have  now  hastily  sketched  the  events 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  enough  to  show  the  temper  of 
the  French  people,  and  ^e  obnoxious  measures  which  tended 
to  hrixig  about  a  new  revolution  in  Prance. 

Charles  X.  commenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration  of  his  inten- 
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tions  of  con^rming  the  charter.  He  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  ministerial  council,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  suppressed 
the  censorship  of  the  journals,  Sept.  29.  Appointed  the  CwbC 
de  Clennont-Tonnere,  minister  of  war.  Yillele  gained  the  coo- 
fidence  of  the  King,  by  his  prudent  measures,  while  Chateau- 
briand proved,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  (his  paper,)  a  power- 
ful and  eloquent  opponent.  In  the  session  of  1825,  Yillele  was 
triumphant :  a  bill  granting  1,000,000,000  francs  in  rents,  as  an 
indemnification  to  the  emigrants,  proved  a  source  of  great  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  nation,  which  became  opposed  to  the  course 
now  pursued.  The  civil  list  of  the  King  was  established  at 
25,000,000  francs,  araiually,  for  life,  and  that  of  the  royal  fan^ 
ly  at  7,000,000.  On  the  29th  May,  the  splendid  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  took  place  at  Rheims,  at  which  time  he  took  the 
oath  to  govern  according  to  the  charter.  In  the  session  of  1826, 
thirty-one  new  peers  were  created  to  strengthen  the  ministry. 

In  August,  1824,  Greneral  Lafayette  landed  in  New  York, 
upon  an  invitation  of  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, a  nation  could  bestow ;  and  passed  through  the  twenty- 
four  states  of  the  union,  with  more  than  the  splendor  of  a  tri- 
umphal procession.     He  sailed  hence,  in  the  Brandywine,  a 
United  States  ship,  September  7,  1825,  and  arrived  at  Havre, 
where  every  demonstration  of  attachment  and  respect  was  shoit'n 
hun.  The  following  particulars  respecting  the  "  Nation's  Guest," 
on  his  return  to  France,  in  1825,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
It  shows  that  the  affectionate  and  enthusiastic  welcome  of  him 
by  his  countrymen,  on  his  return  to  France,  and  portrays  the 
sullen  hatred  of  the  Bourbons  to  every  thing  that  partook  of 
liberty.     At  Rouen,  the  "  Guest  of  the  American  people,"  the 
veteran  defender  of  liberty  in  the  two  hemispheres,  was  honor- 
ed with  a  public  dinner,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  friends. 
In  the  evening,  a  great  concourse  of  citizens,  among  whom 
were  many  females,  repaired  to  the  house  of  M.  Cabanon,  where 
Lafayette  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  the  greatest  tranquillity 
reigned.     Notwithstanding  the  crowd,  a  serenside,  given  to  the 
General,  was  heard  with  perfect  silence.     At  this" juncture  there 
arrived,  from  two  opposite  directions,  a  detachment  of  the  guard 
royal,  and  a  detachment  of  gendarmes.     The  former  conduct* 
ed  itself  with  moderation  ;  the  latter  proceeded  to  disperse  the 
peaceable  citizens,  whose  meeting  had  occasioned  no  distur* 
bance,  and  made  a  charge  upon  the  populace,  treating  them  as 
rioters ;  when  many  were  thrown  down  and  murdered ;  and  the 
whole  assembly  was  put  to  flight,  by  the  sabres  and  bayonets  of 
the  gendarmes ;  and  by  them  many  were  arrested.     To  justify 
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this  proceeding,  the  Prefect  at  Rouen  isaued,  in  a  public  journal, 
ct  note,  in  which  he  said,  ''  That  the  citizens  groaned  to  see  the 
tranquillity  menaced  by  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  sad  celeb- 
rity connects  Itself  with  the  most  disastrous  period  oi  the  Revo, 
lution  I" 

On  the  return  of  Lafayette  to  La  Grange,  the  villagers  united 
in  a  public  festival  on  Uie  occasion ;  and  addresses  were  pre- 
sented although  the  government  took  every  opportunity  to  pre* 
vent  any  demonstration  of  respect  being  shown  to  him.  JNfot 
less  than  6,000  persons  assembled  on  this  joyous  occasion,  to 
commemorate  the  return  of  him,  whom  they  designated  the 
**  American  Nation's  Guest." 

The  Jesuits  commenced  prosecutions  against  two  of  the  libe^ 
ral  papers.  This  led  to  much  hostility  between  the  Uberals  and 
the  royalists ;  and  soon  afler,  a  law  against  the  Jesuits  was  at- 
tempted to  be  passed,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  carried, 
April  27,  1827.  The  national  guards  of  Paris,  45,000  in  num- 
ber, were  disbanded,  a  measure  highly  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
This  was  followed  by  a  rigorous  censorship  of  the  press,  (June 
24,  1827,)  which  tended  still  more  to  irritate  the  state  of  publio 
feeling  against  the  ministry.  The  papers  of  the  opposition  fre- 
quently appeared  with  whole  columns  blank. 

A  war  commenced  this  year  with  Algiers,  said  to  have  arisen 
from  a  controversy  respecting  a  debt  for  com,  purchased  for  the 
French  government  in  1739.  The  ministry  dissolved  the  cham- 
ber which  had  still  three  years  to  run.  In  the  new  chamber,  a 
majority  was  gained  by  the  liberals ;  out  of  8,000  votes  in  Paris, 
only  1114  were  on  the  ministerial  side ;  the  same  decided  result 
took  place  in  the  different  departments.  This  occasioned  great 
joy  in  Paris,  and  led  to  some  disasters :  about  fifty  persons  were 
killed  by  the  gendarmes.  By  an  ordinance  of  November  5, 
1827,  seventy-six  new  peers  were  created.  Of  these  scarcely 
any,  Soult  excepted,  were  entitled  by  services,  to  the  honor. 
Three  others  were  added,  Jan.  4,  1828 — ^these  were  Villele, 
Peyronnet,  and  Corbiere. 

On  opening  the  session,  February  5,  1828,  Charles  X.  con- 
gratulated the  nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Navari- 
no.  In  1828,  the  French  troops  returned  from  Spain ;  and  in 
August,  (shortly  afterwards,)  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for 
the  delivery  of  Greece  from  Turkish  thraldom.  The  command 
of  the  expedition  wjpis  given  to  Greneral  Maison.  The  number 
of  troops  amounted  to  14,000.     (See  RevolttHon  in  Greece,) 

The  appointments  announced,  August  9,  1829,  were  the  fJoL 
lowing :  rrince  Jules  de  Polignac,  minister  of  foreign  affaira : 
M.  C^urvoisier,  keeper  of  the  sea^  and  minister  of  justice; 
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Coont  Bounnont,  nunnter  of  war ;  Admiral  Rigny,  miniaterd 
marine;  Count  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  minister  of  the  interior; 
Baron  de  Montbel,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  and  jnih&c 
instraction;  Count  Chabrol  de  Crousol,  minister  of  fmmtF. 
Admiral  Rigny  declined  the  offered  port  folio^  which  ^ras  giTG 
to  M.  d'Hfaussez,  Prefect  of  the  Gircmde.  This  was  an  nltn- 
royalist  ministry.  Bourmont  had  been  a  soldier  under  Napo. 
leon,  declared  for  Louis  XVIII. — again  took  office  under  Napo. 
lecHi,  and  deserted  him  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fled  to  the 
Bourbons  at  Ghent,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  ^trusted 
with  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Spain,  after  the 
return  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme. 

Prince  Polignac  was  one  of  the  old  royalists,  and  was  early 
attached  to  Charles  X.     He,  with  his  brothers  Armand,   was 
imolicated  in  Pichegru's  conspiracy,  and  received  the  pardon 
of  Napoleon.   Since  1823,  he  had  been  ambassador  at  the  British 
court,  and  his  elevation  was  said  to  have  been  through   Eng- 
lish influence,  more  especially  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  professed  a  great  fondn^s  (or  England ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  certain  it  is,  he  was  no  favorite  with  the  French  peo- 
ple.    The  minister  of  the  interior,  La  Bourdonnaye,  had  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  violence,  and  active  measures  for  the  ul- 
tras. No  sooner  was  the  ministry  formed,  than  La  Bourdonnaye 
was  disposed  to  dissolve  the  chamber,  as  Villele  had  done  to 
secure  a  majority ;  trusting  for  sudbess,  to  the  activity  of  the 
ro3ralists,  and  the  aid  of  the  clergy.      When  this  hazardcKis 
^iroposition  was  rejected,  La  Bourdonnaye  resigned,  and  Polig- 
nac was  made  president  of  the  ministerial  council.  Baron  Mont- 
bel  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  Count 
6.  de  Rainvilie  was  made  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.    An 
ordinance  to  this  effect  was  issued  on  the  17th  November,  1829. 
Such  was  the  organization  of  the' ministry  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

The  efibrts  of  the  Bourbons  to  build  up  aristocracy  and  abso- 
lute  monarchy,  had  failed — their  measures  having  had  an  oppo- 
site,  effect ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  haviilg  impaired  their 
former  influence,  they  now  followed  instead  of  leading  the  nation. 
The  French  were  now  too  much  enlightened  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deprived  of  their  privileges.  The  country  was,  at 
this  time,  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  The  struggle  that  followed, 
Mras  for  the  jprotection  of  their  liberties,  and  not  the  result  of 
suffering  and  want.  This  noble  regard  for  the  cause  of  JGre^ 
dom,  gave  new  glory  to  France,  and  to  liberty,  a  fresh  impulse 
throughout  the  world. 

1880,  March  2.     The  soeech  from  the  throne  announced  tiiat 
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wctr  had  been  conmienoed  with  Algiers,  and  ended  wiUi'theM^' 

worda <:    *'  Peers  of  Franee,  deputieff  of  the  departmente,  I  d&' 

not  doubt  your  co-operation  in  the  good  1  desire  to  dov     You 

'will  repel,  with  contempt,  the  perfidhous  insinuations  which  nia^ 

levolenee  is  busy  in  propagating.     If  guilty  intri^es  should 

throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  govemment,  which  I  can* 

not  and  will  not  anticipate,  I  should  find  force  to  overcome  them, 

in  my  resolution  to  preserve  the  public  peace ;  in  the  confidence 

I  have  in  the  French  naticHu,  and  in  the  love  which  they  have 

always  evinced  for  their  kings." 

As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made  public,  the  fimds  fell,  and 
the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to  them  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies.     Royer*Collard  was  re-elected  president. 
On  the  16th,  a  deputation  of  the  chamber  presented  an  answer 
to  the  King's  speech.      This  address  respectfully  but  frankly 
informed  him,  **  That  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the 
views  of  the  government,  and  the  wishes  of  the  nation ;  that  the 
administration  was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
the  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions, 
which  would  become  fatal  to  its  prosperity  and  repose."  **  Sire, 
(continued  the  address,)  Prance  does  not  wish  for  anarchy,  any 
more  than  you  wish  for  despotism."     This  was  a  firm  and  pru- 
dent warning  here  given  to  the  King  ;  who,  in  reply  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  concurrence  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  deputies,  did  not  exist.     He  declared  his  resolutions 
were  fixed,  and  that  the  ministers  would  make  known  his  inten- 
tiooB.    The  answer  of  the  peers  to  the  King's  speech,  on  the 
10th,  was  a  mere  echo  of  the  same.     Chateaubriand  made  a  bold 
attack  on  the  ministers.      Both  chambers  were  convoked  for 
the  19th,  when  they  were  declared  to  be  jwrorogued  to  the  Ist 
of  September  of  the  same  year — a  measure  that  was  immediately ' 
productive  of  great  public  excitement  throughout  France.  Roy- . 
alists  and  Jesuits  blindly  exulted  in  this  measure;    while  the 
Irberal  journals  increased  their  activity,  and  boldly  predicted 
the  course  of  events  that  speedily  followed.     Prince  Polignae 
and  the  ministry  were  contemned  for  their  imbecility.  In  Paris, 
a  society  furnished  the  printing  of  journals,  where  they  were 
destitute  through  the  efforts  of  the  govemment ;  and  in  Brittany 
an  association  was  formed,  determiped  to  refuse  the  payment  of 
taxes,  not  regularly  granted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  war  with  Algiers,  a  city  that 
had  long  been  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  piracy.  The  main 
object,  however,  of  the  ministry  in  prosecuting  this  war,  was 
eiidently  popularity.  Knowing  the  inordinate  fondness  of  the 
nation  for  military  glory^  it  was  anticipated  that  the  subjugation 
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of  Algiers  would  estoblirii  (Smrles  X.  and  his  mimstiy  m  te 
aftctKMis  of  the  people,  and  secure  a  &yorable  majority  m  the 
dmmber.  In  this  hope  they  were  disai^inted ;  for  though  tie 
suoceas  of  the  army  was  aoxiounced  during  the  electioo,  it  did 
not  silence  f  he  opposition :  a  Strang  majority  being  elected. 

The  army,  commanded  by  Count  Bourmont,  conainting  of 
97,577  infantry,  and  4,000  horse,  embarked  on  the  lOCh  of  May, 
at  Toulon.  The  fleet  consisted  of  07  vessels,  of  which  eleven 
were  ships  of  the  line,  and  24  frigates.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
the  army  began  to  disembark  at  Sidi  Ferrajh,  on  the  Afirican 
ooast ;  and  on  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  ^ft-lgiers  surreD- 
dered*  This  event  was  made  known  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July, 
by  a  telegraphic  despatch.  The  treasure  found  in  Algien 
amounted  to  90,000,000*  of  francs  in  money,  and  10,000,000t 
in  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  plate  ;  besides  about  25,000,000^ 
not  in  the  inventory,  stated  subsequently  in  the  Journal  du 
Gomnterce,  to  be  43,000,000  francs. 

Having  given  very  briefly  the  successful  issue  of  the  French 
arms,  over  baxbarism  in  Afnca,  we  now  return  to  our  narrative 
of  the  events  in  France. 

The  success  attendant  on  the  French  arms  in  Africa,  occa- 
sioned great  exultation  in  France ;  but  it  tiid  not  divert  the  pub- 
lic from  struggling  for  their  liberty,  against  a  detested  mimstry. 

The  chamber  was  dissolved  on  the  17th  of  May,  by  a  royal 
ordinance,  and  new  elections  ordered ;  and  the  two  chambeis 
convoked  for  August  3d. 

The  elections  for  the  new  chamber  took  place  in  June  and 
July.  The  opposition  displayed  great  activity  and  taloits,  in 
this  momentous  struggle ;  and  it  was  soon  seen,  by  men  of  intel* 
ligence,  that  a  change  of  ministry  would  be  the  result.  They, 
however,  were  determined  not  to  3rield,  and  had  the  infatuation, 
rather  to  violate  the  charter,  and  expose  France  to  civil  war, 
than  to  retire.  The  King  appears  to  have  been  blinded  by  a 
bigoted  priesthood,  and  the  ministers  utterly  regardless  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  representatives. 
In  the  new  chamber  270  were  liberals,  145  for  ministers,  wad 
15  undecided.  In  consequence  of  this  result,  the  ministry  made 
a  report  to  the  King,  July  26,  on  the  dangers  of  a  free  press. 
In  the  chamber  of  deputies,^  ccMivoked  March  2d,  there  were 
22J  members  hostile  to  government,  on  which  account  the  Kmg 
had  prorogued  both  chambers,  and  had  appcnnted  the  23d  of  June, 
and  third  of  July,  for  the  election  of  new  members,  to  assemble 
on  the  third  of  August.  The  elections  were  not  all  finished,  till 
the  19th  of  July ;  before  which  time,  it  was  sufficiently  appa* 


rent, how  the  eleetioos  would  tenninate.  When  thelittwas 
completed,  the  oppqntioii,  was  found  to  have  increased  from  231, 
to  270.  It  will  now  be  seen,  how  affairs  stood  in  Fnmoe  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  t  the  ministry  represented  the  tonaar^ 
axKi  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  latter.  The  mmisters  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  withdrawn,  resolved  upon  the  mad  project 
of  setting  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  the  constitutional  charter 
at  defiance ;  in  otiier  words,  of  annulling  the  late  elections.  This 
plan  seems  to  have  been  arranged  about  the  middle  of  July.  It 
M^as  subsequently  stated  chol  tha  trial  of  ministers,  that  these 
measures  were  concerted  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  that 
month.  M.  Montbel  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  has  published,  says 
the  ordinances  were  presented  to  the  King,  in  a  council  hdd  on 
the  21st.  They  were  signed  at  the  next  council  held  on  Sunday 
the  25th,  the  day  previous  to  their  public  appearance. 

The  report  made  to  the  King,  signed  by  seven  ministers  and 
published  at  the  same  time  with  the  ordinances,  was  intended 
to  justify  themselves  for  the  course  they  had  resolved  upon.  In 
this  flimsy  document  they  called  for  the  suspension  of  the  press, 
remarking,  '*  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press  has  only  been, 
and  from  its  nature  must  ever  be,  an  instrument  of  disorder  and 
sedition." 

By  the  first  ordinance,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  suspended. 
By  the  second  ordinance  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved. 
AJnd  a  third  ordinance  abrogated  the  existing  law  of  election 
itself,  reducing  the  number  of  members  from  430  to  258,  and 
sweeping  off  three-fourths  "of  the  former  constituency,  abolishing 
the  ballot  and  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative  system. 
In  deficmce  of  these  ordiAances,  the  conductor  of  all  the  liberal 
journals  determined  to  pubUsh  their  papers. 

The  only  papers  allowed  by  government  to  appear  were  the 

Moniteur  Universal,  Quotidienne,  Gazette  de  France,  and  Dra- 

peau  blanc.     The  seizure  of  the  liberal  journals  on  the  morning 

of  the  27th  July,  was  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 

drama.     These  ordinances  were  nothing  less  than  a  determi* 

nation  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  deprive  the  nati<»i  of  its 

^  liberty,  and  to  establish  despotism.     The  audacious  attempt 

however  failed.    Had  the  French  ministry  succeeded  in  silencing 

the  press,  and  bringing  the  representation- to  a~state  of  subser* 

viency,  they  might  for  a  time  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  their 

mad  projects.     Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  the  rashness  and 

entire  want  of  discernment  of  the  ministry,  at  the  time  of  which 

we  are  speaking,  than  the  issuing  of  ordinances  so  obnoxious, 

without  even  anticipating  resistance  of  any  kind,  mueh  less  a 

revolutioo. 


'It  !miaon  Sinfday,  the  SStbof  July,  the  fiital  onfowoes  wen 
$i^ed  by.  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  nuiistefs,  axid  at  II  P.  M. 
M.  Sauvo,  principal  editor  /of  the  Moniteur,  received  from 
QhMtelauze,  and  Montbei,<at  :the  house  of  the  former^  the 
tiaaniiseF^t  .fi>r  publicadon  oa  the  following  moraing.  A;3 
Sauvo  gkaced  over  the  coal^Kts,  M<xitbel  remarked,  he  seemed 
^agitated;  his  reply  was,  <''God  .save  the  Kmg,  Grod  save 
France."  M.  Montbel  and  Ghantelauze  answered,  **  we  hope 
he  will.'*  At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  iBoming  the  ^Mth,  the 
obnoxious  ordinances  appeared  in  ;^e  M<Miiteur,  and  Bulletm 
des  Lois.  'The  prefect  of  the  Seine  was  astounded  at  aeeiii^ 
them,  about  5  o'clock,  not  having  apprehended  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  nor  does  Marshal  Manzx»t,>  appear  to  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  these  measures:  the  first  intimation  he  received 
of  the  fatal  ordinance  was  by  Komierowaki,  one  of  his  aids, 
while  he  was  breakfasting  at  St.  Cloud.  He  exclaimed  that  it 
was  not  possible  the  report  could  be  true.  At  half  past  seven, 
he  set  out  for  Paris,  not  having  seen  a  newspaper  till  his  arrival 
in  the  city.  He  then  went  to  the  Institute  where  he  met  his 
friend  M.  Arago— "  Well,"  said  he  to  him,  "  you  perceiYe  that 
things  are  proceeding  as  I  had  foreseen  ;  the  fools  have  driven 
matters  to  extremities.  You  have  only  to  mourn  in  your  capa- 
city of  a  citizen  and  a  good  Frenchman;  but  how  much  greater 
cause  have  I  to  lament,  who  as  a  soldier  shall  perhaps  be  obliged 
to  throw  away  my  lifo  for  acts  which  I  abhor,  and  for  people 
who  seem  for  a  long  time  tp  have  studied  only  how  to  overwh^m 
me  with  disgust." 

The  ordinances  spread  but  slowly  in  Paris,  among  the  pub- 
lic: this  however  was  owing  to  the  Moniteur  being  principally 
read  by  those  connected  wiUi  government.  For  several  hours 
no  unusual  excitement  was  manifested.  That  class  who  first 
felt  its  effects  were  the  journalists.  It  has  been  stated,  that  at 
ibis  period  thirty  thousand  persons  were  engaged  in  printing 
in  Paris.  The  effect  of  the  ordinances  was  to  throw  them  out 
of  employment.  The  conductors  of  journals  represented  to 
their  workmen,  that  they  had  no  longer  any  employment  for 
them,  they  must  go  and  ask  it  at  their  good  King.  The  jour- 
nalists, on  this  emergency,  displayed  great  courage :  seeing  the 
ordinances  would  be  ruinous  to  their  business,  and  destroy  their 
rights,  they  fearlessly  set  them  at  defiance,  by  publishing  second 
editions  of  their  papers,  the  same  aftemocm,  in  order  to  make 
them  more  generally  known,  At  five  o'clock,  the  prefect  of 
police,  Mangin,  issued  injunctions  to  the  printing  offices,  to 
stop  any  further  publications,  except  in  conformity  to  the  new 
law ;   and  caused  a  printed  proclamation  to  be  circulated  and 
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paHed  on  the  walk  wMi  the  pwahtci  to  the  keepen  of  letdbg 
roonM,  dec. 

The  joantaliita  aasemhled  and  drew  up  in  gveat  hasle  as 
addfess  to  their  oountrymen ;  thia  vag  signed  and  pnhliihed. 
It  was  a  noble  display  of  courage  and  patriotism :  they  stated^ 
**  as  they  were  first  called  on  to  obey,  so  they  ought  to  giro  the 
first  example  of  resistance  to  authority,  now  that  it  had  stripped 
itself  of  the  character  of  law.  This  day,  the  government  has 
violated  all  law,  we  are  set  free  from  obedience ;"  and  declared 
their  determination  to  publish  their  journals,  regardless  of  the 
ordinances.  **  We  will  do  our  endeavors,  that  for  one  day 
more,  at  least,  they  may  be  circulated  over  all  France.  It  be. 
longs  not  to  us  to  point  out  its  duties  to  the  chamber,  which  has 
been  illegally  dissolved.  But  we  may  supplicate  it  in  the  name 
of  France,  to  take  its  stand  on  its  manifest  rights,  and  resist,  as 
&r  as  it  shall  have  the  power,  the  violation  of  the  laws.  Its 
rights  are  equally  certain,  with  those  on  which  we  ourselves 
rest.  The  charter  (article  50,)  says  the  King  may  dissolve  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  but  for  that  power  to  be  exercised,  the 
chamber  must  have  met  and  been  constituted — nay,  must  surely 
have  done  something  to  warrant  its  dissolution.  Before  the 
chamber  has  met  and  been  constittited,  there  is  no  chamber  to 
dissolve.  There  are  only  elections  to  annul :  now  no  passage 
in  the  charter  gives  the  King  the  right  of  doing  this.  The  ordi- 
nances which  have  this  day  appeared,  do  only  in  faet  annul  the 
elections,  and  are  therefore  illegal ;  as  doing  that  which  the 
charter  does  not  authorize. 

'*  We  assume  the  attitude  of  resistance  in  so  &r  as  we  are 
ourselves  concerned ;  it  belongs  to  France  to  consider  to  what 
extent  she  will  adopt  the  same  course.^  This  address  was  signed 
with  the  names  of  forty-four  of  the  kmraalists. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  agitation  nad  already  b^un  in  the 
streets ;  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  hear  the 
papers  and  news  discussed,  was  continually  increasbig,  till  their 
increased  numbers,  and  violence  of  language,  alarmed  the 
authorities,  who  sent  a  party  of  gendarmes  to  watch  over  them. 
By  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  crowd  spread  from  the  square 
of  the  palace,  to  the  adjoining  streets.  They  then  began  to 
assail  the  gendarmes,  who  kept  their  statioote,  making  as  yet  no 
attempt  to  drive  the  people  back. 

About  8  o'clock,  there  was  a  great  addition  to  the  crowd 
about  the  Palais  from  the  printing  and  manufacturing  estabhsh* 
ments.  Their  masters,  in  dismissing  their  hands,  after  their 
day's  work,  had  notified  them  they  should  have  no  fiirther  em- 
ploymeat  for  them.    Here  then  was  a  grei^  addftien  of  Men 
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«4Mr  Ugh  ezdtemeal,  detennined  upon  roHiifniMi,  vhkfc  wm 

now  ipoken  erf  openly.  ^^_ 

The  fearkn  began  to  harangue  the  people*  dimwn  togetter 
by  aynqpethy,  and  each  speech  was  received  with  loud  <mes  rf 
braYOy  dapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of  "  down  with  the  nvmr 
ten"—"  The  charter  forever.**  The  shops  were  now  cfesed, 
and  a  sadden  alann  spread  through  the  throng. 

The  police  and  gendarmes  adyanced  upon  the  crowd  in  die 
Palais,  and  succeeded  for  a  moment  in  clearing  it,  without 
inflicting  any  wounds.  The  mob  proceeded  to  the  hotel  rf 
Prince  Polignac,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capuchins,  who  was 
at  this  time  at  St.  Cloud.  On  learning  this  fiict,  many  went  on 
purpose  to  intercept  him  ;  but  mistakiug  his  carriage,  he  was 
enabled  to  return  without  injury,  under  the  escort  of  two  gen- 
darmes. The  windows  of  his  hotel  wert  broken,  and  his 
carriage  assailed  with  stones.  As  he  entered  the  coart,  the 
mob  threatened  to  return  with  reinforcements  to  set  lire  to  his 
hotel.  During  the  night,  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streeU 
were  demolished,  and  the  tights  extinguished,  and  the  windows 
of  some  public  buildings  broken.  All  these  acts  sufficiently 
indicated  tlie  preparation  for  the  morrow.  This  day  the  Kmg 
had  passed  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase  at  RambouiOet,  and 
did  not  return  till  late  to  St.  Cloud. 

Tlie  whole  effective  mititary  force  stationed  at  Paris,  the  Sun- 
day previous  to  the  publication  of  the  ordinances,  was  11,550 
men,  8  cannon,  and  4  howitzers ;  1850  men  of  this  number, 
includes  the  guards  and  gendarmes  daily  stati<Hied  at  the  posts 
in  the  Capital,  St.  Cloud,  and  other  places  near.  Theae  were 
all  seized  and  disarmed  in  detail.  The  disposable  force,  there- 
fore,  did  not  at  most  exceed  9,700  men,  and  of  this  number,  but 
three  regiments  of  guards,  two  of  cavalry,  and  a  few  artillery, 
4,200,  were  all  that  could  be  depended  upon.     There  were 


J^^wMlles,  and  St.  Germain,  but  these  were  never  engaged.  A 
Jwnofficer  of  the  guards,  who  was  engaged  during  the  conflict, 
^ed  If  suitable  precautions  had  been  taken  a  fortnight  previous, 
«iai  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  assembled  from  thirty  to 
for^Uiouaand  men,  with  fifty  cannon,  in  Paris. 
w«i^fLr*  "noniing  of  the  27th  (Tuesday)  several  of  the  jour- 
tt^L^'* J?"?^  *^^  distributed,  so  determined  were  the  jour- 
^^~  *  J*^^  ^®*' ^^^  to  the  pub  The  CamstitMtuniel 
havinTI!^!-  ^  *®  distribution  of  its  papeis  by  the  police 
jfJSL^S^  *  ^^^  '^  the  door  ^  The 

hour    mnA  *K     *"^'  ^"^  the  Figaro^  were  printed  at  an  early 
■w  uiiown  Scoiu  the  windows  among  the  people,  and 
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rapidly  dispersed  through  Ihe  city.  These  papers  oontained 
the  oidinances,  and  the  noble  protests  of  the  ioumalists.  The 
authorities  commenced  their  operations  agamst  the  printing 
offices  that  had  set  the  ordinances  at  defiance,  and  part  of  their 
printing  presses  were  taken  away,  so  as  to  render  them  useless; 
The  NatUmdl  distributed  to  the  crowd  7,000  copies  in  less  than 
an  hour.  Thus  far  the  journalists  had  manfully  discharged 
their  duty.  This  day  a  considerable  number  of  the  newly 
elected  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  assembled  at  2 
P.  M.  at -the  house  of  M.  Casimir  Perrier ;  when  a  protest  was 
drawn  up  and  signed. 

The  King  thui  morning  appointed  Marshal 'Marmont,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris.  He  immediately  esta- 
blished bis  head  quarters  at  the  Tuileries.  At  half  past  four, 
an  order  was  issued  at  the  barracks  for  several  regiments  to 
inarch  to  different  stations.  One  battalion  of  guards,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  stationed  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capu* 
chins,  in  front  of  Polignac's  hotel,  the  interior  of  which  was 
protected '  with  soldiers  of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  h'ne.  A 
squadron  of  lancers  protected  this  part  of  the  Boulevard. 
Several  battalions  of  the  line  occupied  the  portion  of  the  Boule* 
yards  from  the  porte  St.  Martin  towards  the  place  de  la  Bastile, 
and  also  the  place  Vendome.  Three  battalions  of  the  guard 
were  placed  in  the  Carrousel,  and  the  place  of  the  Palais  Royal : 
and  two  battalions  of  the  guards,*  with  two  cannon,  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  place  Liouis  XV. 

While  these  dispositions  of  the  troops  were  making,  the  streets 
were  filled  with  the  multitude,  as  yet  unarmed  :  they  now  began 
to  supply  themselves  with  arms  from  the  shops  of  gimsmitibs ; 
and  were  soon  in  actual  conflict  with  the  military. 

The  battalions  of  the  regiments  of  the  line,  stationed  in  front 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  were  received  by  the  crowd  with  cries  of^ 
^*  the  line  forever,  the  line  does  not  fire,  the  line  is  on  our  side." 
Both  men  and  officers,  were  averse  to  firing  upon  the  people. 
But  the  guards  considered  themselves  obliged  to  remain  faithfiil 
to  the  government.  The  mob  had  already  begun  in  several 
instances  to  attack  the  soldiers  with  stones,  and  every  kind  of 
missile :  these  they  carried  to  the  upper  stories,  and  roofs  of 
houses,  and  hurled  them  on  the  soldiers  beneath.  They  now 
began  to  barricade  the  streets,  and  thus  sheltered,  they  were 
enabled  to  oppose  the  patroles. 

This  night  the  remaining  lamps  were  demolished,  a  judicious 
precaution  and  not  proceeding  from  mere  wantonness ;  as  it 
enabled  them  to  erect  barricades  during  the  night,  and  rendered 
tfieir  Qfen^aoA  more  secure  from  the-vigilanca  of  th« 
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tuj.    Huihal  Bfannont  had  writteit  to  the  King,  in6>mmg 
him  that  public  tranquillity  was  resUu^  and  therefore  made 
no  preparatioQ9  during  the  night*  nor  sent  dispatches  for  iiK>re 
troops.    He  did  not  even  guard  the  great  'depots  of  anne  and 
ammunitioo. 

During  the  eighty  the  greatest  activity  prevailed  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  were  enrolled  into  banda^  aod 
arrangemftnts  made  for  supplying  them  with  muaketSy  anoniu- 
aitioa,  dec.  The  telegraplui  had  been  rendered  useless  in  the 
night ; — this  was  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  signals  far 
further  succors.  Bands  of  men  supplied  themselves  freely  from 
the  gunsmiths  shops,  and  the  arms  used  at  the  different  theatrest 
and  in  fiict,  every  kind  of  offensive  weapon  was  seized  and 
pressed  into  service. 

Wednesday^  28(A. — ^At  an  early  hour,  the  throng  assembled 
in  the  streets,  and  directed  their  march  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
soon  filling  the  square  in  front  of  that  budding.  This  morning 
tiie  national  guard  appeared  in  their  uniform,  among  the  throng. 
Measures  were  soon  taken  to  organize  this  &vorite  corps ;  a 
oommission  was  nominated  to  proceed  to  Gen.  Lafiiyette,  and 
receive  his  orders.  He  did  not  however  assume  the  command 
of  the  guards^  till  the  morning  of  the  29th.  The  re-organiza. 
tion  of  the  national  guard  went  on  promptly  during  the  day ; 
the  number  that  appeared  was  considerable,  mostly  in  uniform, 
and  with  them  appeared  the  famous  Tri-colored  flag,  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  By  nine  o'clock  it  waved  on 
the  pinnacles  of  Notre  Dame,  and  at  eleven,  it  surmounted  the 
central  tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  tak^i  possession 
of  by  the  populace,  and  who  immediately  stationed  themselves 
at  the  windows  with  fire-arms.  The  tocsin  had  been  ringing 
firom  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  with 
all  other  means  that  could  be  devised,  to  give  the  greatest  pub- 
lic excitement ;  and  to  fill  the  populace  with  courage,  vehement 
rsches  were  made,  and  placards,  with  imprecations  against 
ministry,  were  stuck  up  in  all  the  public  thoroughfares. 

At  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  the  difierent  regiments  left  the 
barracks,  and  at  nine  took  their  stations  at  the  fdlowia^  places : 
six  battalions  of  French  guards,  about  1320  men,  with  three 
squadrons  of  lajicers,  of  100  men  each,  and  8  guns,  were  drawn 
up  in  the  place  du  Carrousel.  500  ouirassiers  were  quartered 
in  the  barracks,  near  the  Bastile,  and  were  in  communication 
with  the  5th,  50th,  and  5dd  rogimentB  of  the  line,  who  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  Boidevaxds  and  place 
Yendome. — The  15th  light  infantrr,  were  ordered  to  the^laca 
dfi  Orevoi  Pantheon,  and  Palais  deJustioe.    The  place  deGreve 
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bad,  from  Ml  early  hour,  been  filled  with  tke  anned  populace ;. 
a  detaclimeBt  ef  eokOeiv  no  sooner  arriyed  there,  than,  accords 
ing  to  the  teadmoiiy  of  Lieut.  St.  Gennain,  seven  or  eight  hun*^ 
died  penons,  most  of  whom  boie  fite>annBy  ruriied  i^qpon  them,, 
with  a  load  outcry,  and  fired  a  volley,  by  which  two  men  were 
killed,  and  most  of  the  detachment  wounded,  with  the  officer  in 
command.  The  soldien  then  fired,  and  several  of  the  people 
fell.  They  immediately  retreated,  pursued  by  the  crowd.  At 
the  place  de  Chatelet,  whida  was  also  filled  With  people,  a  body 
of  soldiers  were  drawn  np  in  the  order  of  battle :  here  the  har«- 
rassed  detachment  of  LieuL  St*  Germain,  ibund  a  remforcement 
in  a  platoon  <^  grenadiers,  a  few  shots  from  whom  drove  back  the 
assailants.  A  heavy  fare  was  now  commenced  upon  the  batta* 
Hon,  from  the  Pool  an  Change,  from  the  adjoining  quay,  and 
fimn  all  the  windows  near.  Many  of  the  solcfiers  were  wound* 
ed,  and  ionoA  to  retire  lo  the  odber  side  of  the  river,  and  got 
Co  the  Tuileries  at  ChreeHiuarten  psst  10,  where  some  addi- 
tional troops  had  arrived  from  St*  Dennis,  Yincennes,  and  Yer* 
aailles. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Marshal  Marmont  had  formed  any 
regular  or  efiedive  plan  of  proceeding:  the  troops  were  marehed 
and  countermarohed,  about  the  streets  and  quays,  assailed  by 
every  kinci  of  missile,  thrown  fivm  windows  and  the  tops  of 
bouses:  the  time  was  lost,  when  any  thing  e&ctive  could  be 
acccMnplished.  The  warfare  had  now  became  general,  and 
the  eventi  are  so  confusedly  related,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  ^ve 
to  them  a  systematic  arrangement.  We  shall  therefore  endea* 
vor  to  describe  the  most  prominent  focts, 'as  related  by  the 
different  writers  at  this  memorable  epoch.  Wherever  the  miU 
4taty  took  their  stand,  the*  increasing  crowds  that  surrounded 
them,  and  the  constant  accession  of  arms,  rendered  the  situaticm 
of  the  soldiers  extremely  galling ;  barricades  were  also  thrown 
up  on  every  side,  which  r^iMlered  their  situation  still  more  dis« 
heartening. 

A  column  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  guards,  half  a  squadron 
of  lancers,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  sent  to  occupy  the 
Hotel  de  Yille*  Their  force  was  joined  by  one  of  the  battalions 
of  the  15th  regiment ;  this  column  then  crossed  the  bridge,  Pont 
Neuf,  and  advanced  aloag  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge,  &;c.,  Sad  pre* 
pared  to  recross  the  river  to  march  upon  the  Hotd  de  Yille,  by 
the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  a  few  hundred  paces  west  of  the  Greve» 
Tlie  pec^le  now  advanced  in  great  force,  and  tolerable  order, 
with  drums  beating,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge,  to  oppose 
their  passage*'  The  two  canncn  were  now  planted  on  the  centre 
of  ihe  bridge;  a  field  officer  of  the  guards  kera  advanced  aai 
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waned  the  people  of  their  dange  ,  „  ^    _    „  _  „ 

BMured.them  they  were  marchmg  to  certain  destructioii.  Tls 
had  tiie  effect  of  causing  the  people  to  withdraw ;  hot  while  m 
doing,  some  shots  were  fired,  and  an  adjutant  kiUedL  Tlie  ^- 
non  fired  one  shot  each,  and  the  column  passed  over  and  oecu- 
pied  the  Quays  de  Greves  apd  Pelletier  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
river.  In  the  mean  time,  a  smaller  force  attempted  to  peas  the 
new  suspension  bridge,  directly  <^p08ite  the  GreYe^  where  thej 
were  received  with  a  galling  fire,  nom  the  house-tops,  windowB, 
and  quays  along  the  Seine.  The  rest  of  the  column  coining  up 
to  their  assistance,  the  place  was  taken.  The  ffuarda  had  no 
sooner  taken  their  position,  than  they  learned  with  deep  conater- 
nation  that  a  battalion  of  the  15th  light  infantry  statiooed  akng 
the  quays  had  revolted.  The  general  in  command  of  the  ^ards 
was  soon  awrised  of  this,  by  the  falling  of  his  men.  The  Qoai 
de  Citi  was  filled  with  sharp  shooters  of  the  insurgents,  who  pro- 
tected by  the  presence  of  the  15th  regiment,  kept  up  a  continued 
fire  upon  the  guards  in  the  place. 

By  this  time  the  50th  regiment,  stationed  in  the  morning  at 
the  Boulevards,  and  afterwards  marched  to  tiie  place  de  Greve, 
determined  to  lay  down  their  arms :  they  wished  to  retain  to 
their  barracks,  but  finding  these  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  people,  they  joined  40  cuirassiers,  then  departing  from  the 
Bastile,  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     The  latter  had  many  difficulties 
to  encounter,  marching  through  back  streets,  and  at  length 
reached  the  Hotel,  but  the  50th  regiment  took  no  part  in  the 
fighting,  by  which  the  cuirassiers  made  their  way.     On  their 
arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  officer  commanding  the  guards 
was  apprised  that  he  could  not  depend  on  receiving  the  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Bastile,  as  he  fiiUy  expected ;  and  what  rendered 
his  situation  more  trying,  his  cartridges  were  now  about  spent. 
Two  detachmeits  were  sent  in  quest  of  ammunition,  but  did  not 
return.      A  message  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Tidleries ;  this 
was  by  a  party  of  cuirassiers ;  200  Swiss  were  sent  to  the  place 
de  Orevo ;  when  they  arrived  there,  the  guank  220  strong,  had 
J>een  engaged  five  hours,  and  had  forty  men  hars  de  combat, 
(aU>ut  6  o  clock,)  and  had  gained  an  entrance,  with  a  part  of 

l«ri.^?^"'**'*^®H®^*^«'^>"«-  Tlie  populace  having  now 
r«urned,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
«^We  yards  from  the  severe  fire,  directed  againat  them,  fiem 
v^^S^^  ^  "^  ^«  "^«'-  The  50th  legiment  was  also 
^rw  V^  ™^^  ««rt  of  the  Hotel. 
Mou^  V!^!?  fi«^*««  yet,  had  been  at  the  entry  of  Rue  da 
•jcwh^^^il^!^?  *^  <HW»  into  the  phice  de  Grave,  from  the 
««^*    ^*««  the  troops  had  ertablidwd  themselves  in  the  plwe 
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de  Cheve,  a  aeveie  fire  was  krat  up  againrt  them  bom  both 
•ngles  of  the  street,  and  firom  behind  a  barricade  there  thrown 
up,  but  which  was  soon  taken  and  retaken,  cm  the  arriyal  of 
the  SwiflB,  during  a  moyement  iU  executed ;  its  loss  led  to  the 
aeverest  conflict  of  the  day,  firom  the  determinaticm  of  the  sol- 
cbers  tq  regain  this  post,  in  which  they  finally  succeeded,  and 
drove  the  popular  forces  away.  The  troops  at  length  were 
iKrithdrawn  mto  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  except  a  detachment  of  Ught 
infantry,  that  held  the  barricade  in  the  Rue  du  Mouton.  Tlie 
sharp-shooters  of  the  guards,  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  from 
the  windows  of  the  Hotel,  having  now  received  a  supply  of 
cartridges  fi-om  the  regiments  of  tiie  line,  which  refiised  to  fire 
upon  the  people* 

After  the  Hotel  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops,*  they 
kept  it  during  the  day's  fight. 

Wednesday  was  the  usual  day  on  which  the  King  held  a 
council ;  but  the  state  of  affidrs  in  Paris,  prevented  the  routine 
of  business,  and  the  ministers  for  safety,  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Tuileries. 

The  celebrated  M.  Arago,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who 
-was  en  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Marmont,  sought  an  inter* 
view :  for  this  purpose,  he  exposed  himself,  in  company  with 
his  son,  to  all  risks,  to  gain  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  It 
was  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  when  he  arrived,  where  he  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Marmont,  in  a  saloon  looking  towards  the 
Carrousel.  He  found  him  with  many  ofiicers,  and  other  per- 
sons not  in  uniform.  M.  Arago,  taking  the  Marshal  aside^  in 
a  conversation  insisted  on  the  rights  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  people — ^that  the  ordinances  should  be  immediately  with- 
drawn — and  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  &c.  During  this 
discussion,  an  aid-de-camp  brought  intelligence  that  Creneral 
Quinsenas  could  no  longer  maintam  his  position,  which  put  an 
end  to  this  interview.  Immediately  after,  the  arrival  of  several 
members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  announced;  and 
these  were  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Marshal.  These 
deputies  were  M.  M.  Lafitte,  Casimir  Perrier,  General  Gerard, 
Lobau,  and  Mauguin*  They  represented  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  throne ;  the  convulsed  and  frightfiil  state  of  the 
Capital;  and  demanded  that  the  ministers  should  be  dismissed, 
and  the  ordinances  withdrawn,  as  the  onlv  means  to  stop  the 
of  blood.    The  Marshal  oommunicated  the  substance 


•  There  appears  to  be  eome  dieorepeaey  in  the  ■«^f?*"?  ^  dilfcrwt 
writers  about  the  taking  and  boldins  the  Hotel ;  bjt  the  fact,  aa  stated 
aboTe,  18  established  by  the  narratloa  of  ihe  etaff«flieev  and  others,  gixen 
tofaif  the  trial  of  the  nuaisief^ 


of  thk  menage  to  the  miniiten.  The  reply  of  M.  Paii|Be 
wae»  it  was  uaeleM  lor  hini  to  see  tlmn^  Tbey  SBaoBdMy 
withdrew.  Lafitte,  the  chief  epeaker,  laid,  the  qneatiea  caM 
only  be  decided  by  the  chance  of  anm;  aifed  hcaoeforwd^ihe 
deputiee  determiBed  to  exert  themaelvee  in  the  rer6tati&mif 
cauflo-    ■ooing  there  waa  no  hope  of  an  aoeonunodaticHi. 

In  the  conflict  maintained  this  day,  in  the  pteee  de  Gseve* 
thepopulaoe  displayed  the  utmost  perMverance,  and  the  matL 
unshrinking  courage.    The  rapidity  and  excdkat  jiidgmesi  of 
their  movementSy  the  readiness  to  seiae  on  every  adwtage  t» 
annoy  the  enemy^  showa»  they  must  have  had  leadei»  pommtmA 
of  much  practical  military  knowledge.     Nor  did  they  aluiak 
from  the  sanguinary  contest,  where  any  thing  coidd  be  ganei 
by  thesacri&e  of  life.    Itahould  be  boiaa  in  nund,  that  dm 
struggle  was  also  carried  on,  under  a  most  cypriisaitii  heat, 
Fahrenheit's  thennometer  rai^^ing  at  00*. 

The  iron  suspension-bridge  was  the  theatre  of  many' dating 
feats  of  yaior ;  and  has  ainice  been  called,  in  eonmeiBomtkn, 
the  bridge  of  Aroole,  (ie  Pant  <f  Areole*) 

The  wounded,  during  the  day,  were  carried  in  carta  and  lit. 
tersy  to  the  hospitals ;  and  the  d^d  to  the  Morgue,  amidst  the 
most  respectful  silence  €€  the  crowd. 

The  royal  troops,  though  Ihey  were  in  posscenioa  of  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  without  any  hopes  of  receiving  turther  reinforce* 
ments,  were  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  quit  it.  They  accord- 
ing! v  effected  a  retreat,  diving  the  stillness  of  the  ni^t,  to  the 
Tuileries.  Of  wounded  men,  they  had  between  50  and  60 — 
though  another  statement  makes  the  number  much  faiglier, 
these  tiiey  carried  with  them.  The  people  had  generally  left 
the  streets  and  windows,  during  the  night,  l^e  troops  at 
length  rq^hed  the  Tuileries,  without  any  obstruction  exoept 
a  barricade  they  had  to  take  down,  to  get  their  cannon  along : 
this  made  some  noise,  and  occasioned  some  shots  to  be  fired 
about  them. 

In  the  Boulevard  St.  Denis,  a  great  crowd  had  assembled  at 
an  early  hour,  and  among  these  was  seen  the  unifenn  of  the 
national  guard.  This  crowd  was  not  graerally  armed  with 
muskets.  About  8  o'clock,  a  detachment  of  cuirassien  made 
a  charge  upon  the  crowd,  at  full  gallop.  They  were  then  en* 
gaged  in  tearing  up  the  pavement,  and  carrying  the  stones  to 
the  U^  of  the  Port  St.  Denis.  They  stood  firm,  and  with  kng 
poles  threw  the  cuirasners  firom  their  saddles  at  the  first  encoun. 
ter,  and  seized  ^eir  arms,  suflbring  none  to  escape.  With  these 
new  equipments,  the  oflensive  was  now  assumed  by  them.  At 
9,  a  guard  of  20  soldiers  of  the  line  sinrrendered  their  aims; 
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the  guard-houK  was  demolMiad,  and  of  the  materialSy  a  harri- 
oade  was  ooiMlnicted  acrois  the  fiooleTard.  A  fiirioiM  enooiin* 
ter  Cook  plaee  with  the  guardiy  at  the  gate,  where  stones  were 
hurled,  and  a  bride  fire  kept  up. 

The  people  now  oommeiioed  ereetiag  barricades  on  a  ffreat 
scale,  aKHig  the  Bouleyard,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ambrose  Meno- 
r^  a  carpenter :  ibr  this  punose,  the  fine  trees,  planted  by 
Louis  the  Grand,  were  levelled  by  the  axe.  .  It  was  done  with 
expedition  and  great  science,  under  the  direction  of  Menoret, 
who  supplied  th«n  with  tools  firom  his  shop.  »Tlus  was  a  most 
fortunate  idea*  These  barriers  were  so  numerous,  as  to  be 
insurmountable,  and  cut  off  all  ooromunicatioQ  with  the  troops. 
This  line  of  barricades  extended  from  the  Rue  du  Temple,  in  the 
east,  to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  west.  An  eminent  architect,  Mr. 
Crecy,  had  a-  large  quantity  of  timber,  scaffi>ld  poles,  [Hck-axes, 
crow-bars,  dec.  carried  away ;  all  these  were  afterwaitls  returned 
with  scrupulous  exactness. 

Prom  a  subsequent  report,  it  appears  that  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  4055  barricades  were  thrown  up,  consisting 
of  trees  felled,  carriages  of  every  description  overturned,  and 
the  pavements  taken  up.  The  number  of  paving  stones  torn 
up,  for  this  purpose,  were  8,125,000.  The  expense  of  paving 
the  streets  again,  was  250,000  francs.  Paris  is  paved  with 
large  square  stones.  The  gutters  are  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
and  they  flowed  with  blood  during  these  sanguinary  conflicts. 

The  immense  importance  of  these  numerous    barricades, 

thrown  up  with  such  unparalleled  rapidity,  will  be  best  illus- 

trated  by  the  following  details.     A  strong  column  arrived  at  the 

Bastile,  and  began  to  fire  upon  the  people ;  these  discharges 

were  kept  up  without  intermission,  and  returned  by  the  people, 

who  were  forced  to  retire ;  and  were  pursued  by  the  troops,  as 

for  as  the  Rue  de  Reuilly,  which  meets  the  Rue  du  Faubourg, 

St.  Antoine.     Here  the  troops  were  Agein  assailed  with  a  sharp 

fire,  and  had  several  barricades  to  overcome.     The  column 

remained  in  the  Rue  Paubourg  St.  Antoine,  till  half  past  three, 

and  when  about  to  retire,  were  again  assailed  with  firing,  and 

missiles  from  the  houses.     On  the  return  of  this  body  of  troops 

to  the  Bastile,  the  commander,  M.  St.  Chamans,  found  he  could 

not  return  by  the  northern  Boulevards,*  from  the  numerous  bar- 

*  The  total  iramber  of  streets  in  Puis,  ezelnmTe  of  Ctett  tfff  Sae,  ire  1142, 
mostly  narrow.  Tlie  18  Boalevardi  are  broad  etreeia,  planted  on  both 
aidea  with  treea,  and  fotsung  besadfiU  prosMiiades.  Thoae  outride  of  the 
walla  are  called  the  exterior  Boulerarda.  The  interior  Bonlerards  are 
dirided  into  the  old,  or  northern,  and  the  new,  or  aoatfaem,  and  are  of  great 
length,  with  many  atreeti  numinf  Into  them«~.£bc.  Jm.  Fet  /X  fw  fi2i» 
a  work  from  whiek  ws  have  dsrired  sMiiy  isqportMit  fsets. 
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ricadas,  tliat  had  risflD  as  if  by  mgic  The  attempt  to  Ibfoei 
IMwage  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  by  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  ahi 
failed,  from  the  aame  cause ;  while  the  troops  were  ezpoKd  to 
a  heavy  fire  from  all  the  windowa,  and  their  aLmmuDitkn  v« 
now  exhausted.  Under  all  these  dangers,  M.  St.  Chamoi 
returned  as  well  as  he  could,  with  his  column,  over  the  Imdgt 
of  Auaterlits,  and  by  a  circuitous  way  to  the  Tuileriea,  by  ^ 
southern  Boulevards.  The  column  arrived  at  the  place  Louii 
XV.  between  10  and  11  at  night.  After  this,  no  more  tioo|» 
were  seen  in  the  place  de  la  Bastile  or  neighborhood. 

The  26th  closed  with  the  retirement  of  Ske  royal  forces  finom 
every  position  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  establish  theni- 
selves  during  the  day.  During  the  night,  the  citizens  did  not 
cease  from  their  exertions,  but  availed  themselves  of  this  respite* 
to  complete  the  erection  of  barricades,  in  every  part  of  the 
city.  In  this  great  work,  all  ranks  of  citizens,  the  aged  and 
the  young,  were  alike  ardently  employed.  These  barriers  were 
erected  at  about  forty  or  fifty  paces  asunder,  breast  high,  and 
four  or  five  feet  in  thickness,  the  work  was  carried  oo  by  torch 
light,  the  lamps  having  been  broken.  The  dreadful  tocsin  cor- 
tinned  ringing  during  the  night.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Tuileries,  a  patrol  of  guards,  continued  to  walk  during 
the  night,  and  fired  upon  all  who  came  within  reach  of  their 
muskets.  « 

Thursday,  29th,  the  drums  beat  the  reveille,  and  the  hurrying 
crowds  as  they  assembled,  cried,  "  To  arms^  to  arms  /**   Several 
distinguished  mihtary  characters,  were  this  day  to  act  as  lead, 
ers.     Among  them  were  Generals  Grerard  and  Dubourg.     The 
entire  failure  of  the  plans  of  Marmont  had  induced  him  to  adopt 
this  day  a  different  mode  of  warfare.     Instead  of  marching  his 
troops  through  the  streets  to  no  purpose,  he  had  sent  for  further 
remfbrcements,  and  now  intended  to  concentrate  all  his  strength 
^  ^^  Tuileries,  and  keep  up  a  communication  with  St.  Cloud. 
The  following  places  were  in  possession  of  the  royal  troops,  this 
mormng  :  the  TuUeries,  Carrousel  and  Garden,  the  Louvre,  the 
Bank,  and  Palais  Royal,  place  Vendome,.tJ>e  Champs  Elysees, 
Kue  bt.  Honore,  and  several  streets. 

There  was  an  addition  to  the  royal  forces  of  6,700  men,  that 
Had  arrived  since  yesterday,  so  that  the  total  number  of  the 
guards  amounted  to  11  battalions  of  infantry,  and  13  squadrx»s 

«L^  . 'y'  "^  *^*  *»*^^  "»«»•  The  eight  battalions  of  the  line, 
amounting  to  2,400,  were  of  no  service  to  the  royal  cause— 

hT--^*^  *^^  ^^  8"*"^  occuined  the  military*  school.  It  will 
«B  seen  that  the  military  were  this  day  to  be  put  on  the  delen- 
*^e ,  It  remamed  therefore  with  the  popular  forces,  to  make  the 
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ittackt  who  were  Has  day  itvengthened  by  the  stiideBte  of  the 
selebxmted  Polytedmic  echooly  about  dO  of  whom  scaled  the 
nrallfl,  and  headed  the  civic  colunmB  by  whom  they  were  hailed 
vritii  the  greatest  enthunaam. 

"Phe  buMk  from  the  Faubourgs  had  poured  into  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  by  its  eastern  extremity,  and  a  fiece  and  murderous 
wtLrfare  was  carried  on,  and  here,  the  Polytechnic  scholars  led 
the  citizens  to  t^e  charge.  .  The  battle  began  to  rage  fiercely 
at  several  points  near  Rue  St.  Honore. 

But    before  any   important  enga^ment  had  occurred,   to 
decide   the  fitte  of  the  day,  the  defection  of  troops  occupying 
important  stations,  led  to  important  results.     About  half  past   * 
eleven,  the  troops  of  the  line,  at  the  place  Vandome,  and  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  negotiated  with  the  leaders  of  the  populace, 
^en  new  barriers  rose  in  all  direction^  round  these  stations. 
Ine  5th  and  68d  regiments  of  the  line,  stationed  in  the  place 
^  endome,  fraternized  with  the  people :  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed   by  taking  ofi*  their  bayonets,  and  shouldering  tiieir 
muskets,  with  the  butts  in  the  air.     Marshal  Marmont  was 
immediately  apprized  of  the  defection  of  the  troops,  and  sent 
a  battalion  of  Swiss  guards  from  the  Louvre,  to  supply  their 
poets.     By  scNone  strange  oversight,  the  battalion  was  withdrawn, 
that  defended  the  whole  position,  the  Colonnade  and  gallery 
of  the  Louvre.     The  populace  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
garden,  called  L'Enfant,  in  front  of  the  Louvre,  and  there  meet- 
ing  with  no  obstacles,  entered  the  lower  windows,  and  glass 
i  doors,  and  took  immediate  possesKcm  of  the  interior  of  this  noble 
pile. 

From  the  windows  of  the  inner  court  the  Parisians  fired  upon 
the  battalion  beneath,  and  soon  every  window  in  the  great  gaU 
tery  of  paintings  was  filled,  whence  they  fired  on  the  troops  in 
the  place  du  Carrousel,  and  soon  drove  the  Swiss  guards  away 
in  great  disorder.     There  were  also  two  squadrons  of  lancers  in 
the  inclosure  of  the  Tuileries,  exposed  to  the  fiiry  of  the  popu. 
lace.     The  Swiss  rushed  to  the  Triumphal  Arch,  and  getting 
through  it  with  great  irregularity,  threw  themselves  among  the 
lancers.     The  egress  from  this  railed  space  was  blocked  up  by 
the  latter,  W  through  it  tlMroops  escaped  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  said,  two  platoons  of  nrm  soldiers  might  have  driven  the 
popular  forces  away,  who  were  not  numerous*  at  this  time.     It 
was  at  the  spot  (the  Triumphal  Arch)  that  Marshal  Marmont 
had  established  his  head  quarters ;  and  so  unexpected  wa^  the 
attack  that  he  retreated  precipitately,  leaving  behmd  him  120,000 
francs  (6,000/.)  in  bags.     His  retreat  was  by  the  Rue  de  Reroli, 
and  th«iieroi»diato^the  garden  of  ^  P««i  the 
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terrace,  two  caaaon  shot  w«re  flrad  on  the  ParMa—      TV 
SwiM  ibmed  again,  but  only  to  Mtire  nuMcdilriy,  by 
tlie  Manliml,  upon  Bu  CkMML    Tboa  teiminatad  the 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileriea. 

In  this  attack  on  the  LouTre,  the  fltnmgeat  ooluinn  wne  oob- 
manded  by  Generai  Gerard ;  while  the  pupils  of  the  Poiytecfank 
achool  served  under  him,  advancing  at  the  head  <^tfaetr  resfiec. 
tive  coRipcmies*  It  was  one  of  these  youths  th|t  led  the  attack 
<»i  one  of  its  gates  and  drove  it  in,  when  the  forces  mnhed  iiD* 
petuously  on  the  guards.  Many  interesting  facts  are  related, 
riiowing  the  courage  and  noble  bearing  of  these  youtke,  whose 
services  were  so  conspicuous  during  the  revolution.  It  «« 
about  1  o'clock  when  the  Tuileries  were  captured.  In  the 
famous  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  splendid  coranalioa  piotnre 
of  Charles  X.  with  another  painting,  was  instantly  destroyed. 
The  rest  of  this  precious  collection  of  paintings  was  left  ud- 
touched.  This  fiict  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  Parisian 
multitude.  No  sooner  was  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  in  pos- 
session  of  the  populace,  than  evcory  thing  relating  to  the  Bour. 
boos  met  with  immediate  destruction.  A  splendid  painting  of 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  (Marmcot,)  was  torn  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  every  bust  and  painting  of  the  royal  fiumly  destroyed 
with  the  exception  of  a  bust  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  whom  Prance 
was  indebted  for  the  charter.  Upon  the  whole,  the  populace, 
even  to  the  poorest  of  the  worising  classes,  displayed  a  remark- 
able degree  of  forbearance  from  pillage  when  in  possession  of 
the  riches  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  Swiss  barracks,  in  the  Rue  Babyl<»ie,  had  been  taken 
possession  of  before  the  capture  of  the  Tuileries.  Finding  this 
place  defended  widi  great  obstbiaey,  it  was  set  on  fire  with 
straw  and  turpentine.  Major  Dufay,  the  comnander  of  these 
quarters,  was  killed ;  when  the  flames  and  smoke  forced  the 
soldiers  to  make  a  dcmerate  sortie,  when  great  nombeis  foil. 
Major  Dufay  was  .an  officer  of  great  distinction,  and  bad  served 
under  Napoleon  in  his  celebrated  campaigns. 

The  archbishop's  palace,  in  ttm  He  de  la  Cite,  was  aanuled 
under  the  command  of  several  P<^ytechnic  scholars.  Finding 
there,  unexpectedly,  anmionition  aniewly  sharpened  poinank, 
the  nmltitade  were  so  exasperated  that  the  work  ef  destractiai 
immediately  commenced.  Costly  articles  of  fbraituie  and  books 
m  gorgeous  bindings  were  torn  to  pieoes»  scattered,  and  thrown 
^ran  the  windows  into  the  river. 

A  sanguinary  oombat  was  kept  up  in  Rue  St.  Honoie  with 
pM  Swiss,  after  the  Loovte  and  Ttelmes  were  taken.  Thii 
mceamd  the  people  greatly— Che  soidieis  almost  to  a  man  pe. 
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rMied — the  eamage  there  was  horrible,  about  nine  hundred 
dead  bodies  being  i^und.  About  half  past  8,  P.  M.  the  last  of 
the  military  posts  in  the  city  of  Paris  surrendered. 

The  royal  troops  retreated  towards  St.  Cloud,  not  without 
meeting  with  obstructions  on  the  way,  and  being  somewhat 
harassed.  The  bridge  at  Neuilly  had  been  blocked  up  with 
heavy  carts  and  wagons  at  the  su^estion  of  Lafayette ;  and 
the  people  still  continued  to  fire  upon  the  exhausted  and  dispirited 
soldiers.  Thus  ended  thS  three  days'  hard  conflict,  in  which 
the  citizens  of  Paris  had  fought  and  bled,  and  at  last  achieved 
a  fi^oiious  victory. 

The  number  of  citizens  killed  and  wounded  in  these  three 
days'  fight,  has  been  variously  stated.  From  the  report  of  the 
conunittee  of  national  rewards,*  appointed  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  relatives  of  the  sfain,  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  number  of  killed  and  those  who  died  from  wounds, 
was  788  ;  and  of  wounded  about  4,500. 

On  the  dlst  of  July,  the  deputies  published  a  proclamation, 

declaring  that  they  had  invited  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  become 

Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.     At  noon  on  the  same  day, 

Louis  Phillippe  d'Orleans.  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 

he  hastened  to  Paris,  wearing  the  <*  glorious  colors"  of  France, 

to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  assembled  deputies — to  become 

Lieutenant-Greneral  of  the  kingdom.     A  proclamation  of  the 

same  date  appointed  provisi<»ial  commissaries  for  the  different 

departments  of  government :  these  were,  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure, 

for  the  department  of  justice ;  Baron  Louis,  of  finance ;  General 

Gerard,  of  war ;  de  Higny,  of  marine ;  M.  Bigyipn,  of  foreign 

affairs ;  M.  Guizot,  of  public  instruction ;  M.  Casimir  Perrier, 

of  the  interior  and  public  works. 

The  same  day,  (31st,)  Charles  X.  and  his  household  fled  from 
St.  Cloud  to  Rambouillet.  Three  commissioners  were  sent  to 
treat  with  him:  these  were,  Messrs.  De  Schonen,  Marshal 
Maison.  and  O'Dillon  Barrett.  The  national  guard  advanced 
towards  Rambouillet,  which  brought  about  a  speedy  delivery 
of  the  crown  jewels  from  Charles  X.  and  hastened  his  depar- 
ture. August  2d,  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  and  the  Dau- 
phin^ Louis  Antome,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  and  a  letter  from  Charles,  l^>pointing  the  Duke  regent, 
and  ordering  him  to  proclaim  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  King,  with 
the  title  of  Henry  V. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  met  on  the  dd  of  August*     On  the 

6th,  the  throne  of  France  was  declared  vacant  by  the  chamber 

of  deputies  (de  jure  et  de  facto.)    On  the  7th,  some  changes 

in  the  charter  w^e  adqited,  when  by  vote,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
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was  incited  to  became  Eng,  of  ^^^^r^^^^^ 


his  acoeptmg  the  changes  made  in  the  ff"^**^-  J 
weiT^^  fever,  33  against :  the  whole  number  of 

"  C^'the  8th,  the  chamber  in  t  ^77^.^^^?  ^^^ 
leans  and  offered  him  the  crown,  which  he  accepted  ,  «^~ 
the  9th,  Louis  Phillippe  took  the  oath  to  support  the  new  ch«t^ 
In  these  measures,  a  majority  of  the  chamber  of  1*«"F»^ 
concurred.     On  the  12th  of  August,  the  M«^"J™^ 
the  names  of  the  new  ministry,  from  the  moderate  ^^^^^^^ 
as  follows:  Count  de  Mole,  foreign  affiurs;  ^^^^^^^^ 
war;  Baron  Louis,  finance;^  Guizot,  interior;  Gea.  8ehe^«^ 
marine;  Dapont  de  FEure,  keeper  of  tl»  seahi  siidniii^^ 
justice;  Duke  de  BrogUe,  presidimt  of  the  »?^f^-     ^^TT^ 
and  Casimir  Perrier  were  also  appointed  mmnlers  oC  mmac^ 
without  any  special  departments.  -wr^m-r^ 

Charles  X.  was  permitted  to  retreat  unmoleflled  fn)mF«*^ 
He,  with  his  household,  took  passage  in  two  Amencm  siiy  Ry 
England,  where  he  was  received  merely  as  a  pnvatemdiviteir 
and  took  up  his  residence  atflolyrood-House,  B&ibarghp  wliere 
he  had  formerly  resided  during  the  sway  of  Napoleoo.  ^       _^ 

Many  changes  were  made  in  the  officers  of  tfie  '^''^'^ 
government,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  for 
the  better  establiriunetit  of  harmony  in  the  government.  Out 
of  06  prefects,  76  were  removed ;  and  of  sub-prefects,  106  oat 
of  277.  In  the  army,  05  general  officers  out  of  75  were 
changed,  65  colonels  removed,  and  almost  all  the  govenKMrs  of 
fortresses.  74  procureurers  were  dismtssed.  Special  miasionn 
were  smt  to  the  difiermt  courts  of  Europe,  which  were  well 
received  by  all  of  them  except  Russia.  The  greatest  activity 
was  ezOTted  in  the  army  to  put  it  on  a  footing  to  meet  any  inva- 
««,  1^  ihe  oi^anization  of  the  national  guard  was  provided 
duTWoU^iir  ? """Mstry ,  Polignac,  Chantelauze,  and Guemon 
i^lL^'J^'!!*'?'  *  *^^  STwere  declared  guilty  of  trea. 

to  the  pnsiMi  at  H^^'    ««  and  his  colleagues  were  transferred 

the'lXiSi  Sr^'J?^  ^^  ^"^rX 

the  14th,  Casunir  Perri^^"  *^  mmister  of  finance.  March 
of  OctolUr,  1881  a^  ~''''''*'*^  Wm  in  office.  On  the  19th 
aboUahing  the  h^iwiitartr^^2S!l  *H?  <^*>«n^>«f  of  deputiei  for 
««««  its  passage  inSl  ^    t^  ^  ^'^^^^  peerage    ^ 


grem  91  BruMeb,  the  BalgiuMi  having  decided  upeo  a  cooetito. 
tional  moDarchy  Februaiy  Sd,  1881 — the  Duke  of  Nemouxs, 
the  B&oood  mm  of  Looib  PhiUippe,  kioff  of  France,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  throne*  On  the  17th,  the  King  of  France  declined 
the  profiered  throne  on  b^ialf  of  hia  eon.  February  24th,  M. 
Sulet  de  Chokier  was  elected  regent  of  Belgium.  January  Mi, 
the  Belgittin  congre—  elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  ColMnqg 
for  their  king,  by  a  vote  of  153  to  84,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  five  great  powera.  The  new  king  made  hia  entrance  into 
Bruaaela  July  2l8t,  and  took  the  oath  to  support  the  ccmstitutioii. 
September  8th,  Leopold,  king  of  Belgium,  opened  hia  firat  par. 
liamenU  November  lat,  the  chamber  of  repreaentativea  of 
Belgium  agreed  to  the  terma  of  aettlement  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  prescribed  by  the  London  conference,  and  on  the 
8d,  the  aenate  agreed  to  the  aame  by  a  vole  of  86  to  8. 


Tbb  aptrit  of  Poland  haa  never  been  cmahed.  The  sword 
of  Suvaroff  and  the  snows  of  Siberia  had  diminished  the  num. 
ber  of  hw  brave  sons,  but  they  who  clung  to  the  soil  of  their 
country  and  they  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  for* 
eigneis  alike  breadied  vengeance  on  their  CMppreaaora  and  ardent 
aapirationa  for  the  reatoration  of  Poland,  lliey  expected  much 
firom  Napoleon— they  apent  their  beat  blood  in  hia  service,  and 
apent  it  in  vain.  Napoleon  rejected  the  opportunity  of  creating 
a  barrier  nation,  a  camp  of  devoted  aoldiera,  which  would  for* 
ever  have  aeeured  hia  empire  on  ita  weakeat  aide.  Still  the 
Pc^ea  did  not  despair.  The  moderati<m  of  Alexander  made 
their  aervitude  more  endurable ;  but  no  ao<Hier  had  Nicholas 
aacended  the  thnme  of  Ruaaia,  and  aancticned  the  barbarities 
of  hia  brutal  brother,  Conatantine,  than  the  old  apirit  revived, 
if  indeed  that  apirit  had  ever  alept.  The  succesafiil  example 
of  France,  followed  by  Belgium  and  Brunswick,  roused  them  to 
action  and  inspired  them  with  the  liveliest  hopes.  The  day  of 
vengeance  and  liberation  seemed  to  have  arrived.  France  well 
knew  that  Poland  al<»ie  atood  between  her  and  the  already  ad. 
vancing  legiona  of  Ruaaia,  and  her  emwariea  offered  every 
encouragement  to  the  patriot  Pdea.  Lashed  to  fury  by  her  own 
wrongs,  lialflning  to  the  voioe  of  hope,  and  enooiAaged  by  pro- 
miaea  of  ai^iport,  Poland  atood  in  the  gap,  encountered  the  first 
onsat«  and  bore  up  againut  it  manfully  and  weiL    But  evary 
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Yietory  weakened  her  strength — ^the  delusiTe  hope  of  amstanoe 
vanished,  and  Poland  has  sunk  in  iron-bound  despair.  How 
will  France,  saved  perhaps  by  the  sacrifice  of  Poland,  answer 
to  man  and  to  God  for  her  ingratitude  and  perfidy ! 

It  was  cm  the  29th  of  November,  1680,  that  the  insurrection 
at  Warsaw  burst  forth.  Secret  societies  had  existed  m  that 
city  since  1818,  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  liberty 
and  nationality  of  Poland.  It  was  a  noble  design  of  her  patri- 
ots to  unite  again  under  one  government  those  portions  of  their 
unhappy  country  which  had  been  torn  assunder  and  despoiled 
by  the  rapacity  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

As  eariy  as  1821,  Russia  had  commenced  a  system  of  pro* 
scription  against  these  secret  societies  ;  and  in  1825,  a  conspi- 
racy was  kindled  into  fiame  at  Petersburg,  which  it  was  thought- 
could  be  traced  to  Warsaw.  The  societies  had  members 
throughout  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  and 
even  the  old  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which  it  might  be  sup. 
posed  had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory* 
frhese  associations  were  formed  during  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  to  whom  some  of  the  patriots  had  vainly,  looked 
fi)r  a  better  state  of  things.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his 
successor,  Nicholas,  was  crowned  King  of  Poland  at  Warsaw, 
May,  1829. 

The  diet  assembled  in  1880,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  endeavors 
'of  the  Emperor,  many  patriots  were  elected.  Nicholas  opened 
this  assembly  in  person,  but  failed  to  overawe  the  liberals  from 
impeaching  ministers  for  violating  the  charter.  This  liberal  diet 
Mras  closed  June  28th.*  Such  freedom  of  discussion  could  not 
be  endured  by  a  despotic  monarch,  whose  unvarying  aim  has 
been  to  tread  out  every  spark  of  liberty  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Arch-Duke  Constantine  was  made  viceroy 
of  Poland,  and  by  his  monstrous  atrocities  became  universally 
detested  by  the  brave  and  generous  Poles. 

The  ardent  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Polish  patriots  at  length 
burst  forth  into  flame.  At  7  in  the  evening,  the  hour  agreed 
upon,  fifteen  intrepid  youths  sallied  forth  determined  to  seize 
on  Constantine,  whose  residence  was  about  two  miles  from 
Warsaw.  They  rushed  into  the  palace  of  the  Belvider,  where 
the  usual  guard  consists  of  sixty  men,  first  wounding  the  director 
of  police,  who  fled.     They  next  killed  General  Gendre,  a  Rus- 

*  The  Gonsfitution  of  Poland,  iflmed  by  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Rosaia, 
ID  1815,  contained  many  important  proriaioDa.  The  diet,  compoaed  of  two 
faovaea,  waa  to  be  aaaembled  once  ^▼•'y  two  yeara ;  yet  in  Tiolalion  of  thia 
Mriaion,  none  waa  c4)Df  oked  from  ISflw  to  1835^  wad  only  one  under  the 
bnperor  NichoUa. 
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tiB6y  who  iaatently  rote  from  his  bed  aQaesaiped  andreaBd  hf 
a  ieorel  door,  that  was  closed  after  him  by  his  valet  justasdiej 
were  on  the  jpcnst  of  reaching  him,  and  had  supposed  themselTCi 
SQOiire  of  their  viotim.  CoDstantine  instantly  fled  to  his  ^;oaiik. 
liius  disappointed)  this  band  retired  to  their  compamoaa  k 
arms,  who  awaited,  at  the  bridge  of  Sobieski,  the  result  of  thii 
'morement*  In  returning  to  the  city  they  had  to  pass  the  bar- 
racks where  the  guards,  though  already  mounted,  were  imabfe 
to  attack  them  on  account  of  a  precautionary  measure  af 
Constantine  in  surrounding  the  barracks  with  a  deep  and  wi&c: 
ditch,  passed  only  by  narrow  bridges*  The  guards  fired  upon 
the  insurgents;  but  the  latter  were  so  adTantaAeousiy  atu- 
ated,  and  returned  the  fire  so  well,  that  they  killed  three  hun- 
dred of  the  guards,  and  retreated  with  the  loss  of  only  cue  of 
their  number. 

By  this  time  the  streets  of  Warsaw  were  filled,  some  houses 
had  been  set  on  fire,  and  the  cry  resounded  ''  To  arms,  to  aims, 
Poland  is  up,  God  for  our  country !"  The  inhabitants  rushed 
to  arms.  The  state  prisoners  were  liberated ;  the  students  of 
the  university  and  the  school  of  engineers  joined  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  arsenal  was  forced,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
the  first  cry  of  liberty,  40,000  men  were  in  arms.  Soon  the 
fourth  Polish  regiment  joined  the  populace,  axul  presently  the 
rest  of  the  Polish  soldiers.  When  Constantine  heard  of  this, 
be  fell  back  with  two  PoUsh  regiments  of  guards,  and  was  per. 
mitted  to  retire  by  the  magnanimous  Poles  unmolested  to  the 
frontier.  Chlopioki  was  appointed  general  in  chief,  and  finir 
days  afterwards  declared  dictator  by  the  provisional  govern, 
ment.  Although  a  soldier  of  undisputed  bravery,  he  has  been 
blamed  for  suffering  the  grand  duke  to  escape  when  he  might 
have  captured  him,  and  for  losing  time  in  trjring  to  negotiate 
with  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

The  diet  that  assembled  in  twenty  days  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolt,  confirmed  Chlopicki  dictator ;  but  on  his  leftis- 
mg  assent  to  the  manifesto  of  January  Wi,  1831,  in  which  the 
wrongs  of  Poland  were  so  feelingly  portrayed,  he  was  depoaed. 
\o**w*"y  a  supreme  national  council  was  formed,  and  Prince 
Adam  Czartoj^ski  appoiuted  president,  when  a  s{Hrited  proda- 
na^ion  was  issued,  informing  the  Pohsh  soldiers  that  Chlopicki 
had  resigned  the  glorious  task  of  conducting  them  to  combat. 

It?*  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  Poland  thai  Chkpidu  was 
"»adedictator.  He  issued  an  order,  '<  that  whoever  should  Gmw 
tne  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  attampl  to  imke  tha  old  mo. 
wices,  should  be  punished  widi  death.**    SNieh  an  oidern^t 
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have  been  issued  in  ra^ieet  to  Pnissitti  and  Austrian  Poland ; 
but  not  to  those  provinces  that  bad  risen  to  shake  off  the  Rus- 
sian yoke,  and  Lithuania,  where  the  revolt  had  begun,  and  where 
thousands  impatiently  waited  the  signal  from  old  Poland,  to  rise 
and  join  the  struggle  for  liberty.     This  order  of  Qilopicki  was 
regarded  by  the  patriots,  not  (xily  as  a  severe  check  to  the  enthu« 
siaBTD  of  those  provinces  waiting  to  rise  on  the  signal  being  given, 
but  as  almojBt  traitorous  to  their  cause*     That  time  was  lost  in 
fruitless  negotiation  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  kindling, 
far  and  wide,  the  spirit  of  revolt ;  and  in  the  roost  active  prepa- 
ration to  meet  the  vast  resources  of  Russia,  which  had  refused 
all  terms  but  absolute  submission ;  and  the  preparations  in  the 
army  were  strangely  neglected.     These  proceedings  at  length 
caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  against  Qilopicki,  as  to  lead  to 
his  dismission.  « 

After  two  mcmths  delay  the  inevitable  conflict  began ;  when 
the  Poles  marched  into  the  fieki,  '*  with  half  the  force  which 
under  an  energetic  administration  it  would  have  wielded.'' 
They  ought  to  have  been  ready  to  have  commenced  offensive 
operations  with  their  enemy  at  a  distance,  instead  of  waiting 
for  him  on  their  own  soil,  exposed  to  his  insults  and  outrages. 
Russia  had  now  brought  into  the  field  against  Poland  200,000 
men,  while  Poland  had  but  about  50,000  equipped  for  the  fight 
— a  fearful  disparity  in  numbers.  Throu^  the  infiuence  of 
the  aristocracy,  the  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  Prince 
Radzvil. 

The  Russian  invading  army  rendezvoused,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  at  various  points  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  empire. 
It  was  composed,  according  to  the  report  of  Field  Marshal 
Diebitsch,  of  105  battalions  of  infantry,  185  squadrons  of  cav- 
airy,  with  396  pieces  of  artillery,  and  11  regiments  of  Cos- 
sacks.    The  army  crossed  the  Polish  frontiers  on  the  5th  of 
February.     The  advance  of  the  Polish  amy  was  at  Biala,  the 
right  near  the  high  road  to  Warsaw,  the  left  at  Lomeza  on  the 
Narew.     On  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  the  Polish  corps 
fell  back,  the  right  on  Warsaw,  and  the  left  on  Modlin  and  Pul. 
tusk.     Oh  the  18th  of  February,  the  Russian  head-quarters  were 
established  at  Minsk,  ten  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  their  advance 
pushed  to  Melisna,  within  five  miles  of  that  city.     The  Russian 
left  zested  on  the  Vistula  above  Warsaw,  and  the  right  on  the 
Bug  near  its  junction  with  the  Narew,  its  centre  protected  with 
woods  and  artillery. 

On  the  18tii,  the  Polish  army  of  50,000  men  had  its  right  on 
Giokow,  with  Pra^  in  the  rear,  and  the  left  thrown  b%ck  oppo- 
site the  right  wing  of  the  en^ny. 


The  moDiiOMHUMQB  of  tbe  iMi  and  90tli,  wefe  ipjuiUfii  hj 
the  Pokst  and  led  to  a  severe  hattie.  Acconfing  to  tbe  Rimiaii 
aooouDt,  the  beat  of  the  battle  waa  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day  confined  to  the  left,  C!ount  Pahkn's  advanced  guard,  vhick 
waa  attacked  as  soon  as  it  bad  cleared  the  defile  near  Gxokow, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  two  miles.  The  advanced  goard, 
under  G^Kral  Rosen,  was  attacked  at  the  same  time,  advandi^ 
from  Okanief.  On  the  arrival  of  Diebitscb,  be  sent  a  i&nfoTfX' 
meat  under  General  Toll,  with  several  battalions  and  20  cjinnon, 
to  tbe  relief  of  Count  Pablen.  A  fiirious  cbarge  was  now  made 
by  the  Russians,  with  Diebitscb  in  person,  whicb  cbanged  the 
fortune  of  tbe  day,  and  at  4  o'clock  tbtp  Russian  win^  united, 

Xben  tbe  Poles  were  driven  from  tbe  field  of  battle.     For  tbree 
lys  after  this  action  tbe  Russians  made  no  onward  movement, 
but  asked  an  armistice  Ibr  tbe  burial  of  the  dead,  wbicb  was 
>  granted. 

Early  on  tbe  29tb,  the  Rusbjium  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  25,000  men,  felt  prepared  for  action.     Tbey  drew 
fortb  their  whole  army  in  front  of  tbe  forest,  and  oommenoed 
an  attack  on  tbe  Polish  left  wing,  near  Jublonna.     General 
Uminski  received  tbis  attack  with  great  bravery,  and  repubed 
tbe  enemy$  taking  six  cannon,  whicb  he  spiked,  and  drove  tbe 
Russians  to  the  forest.     He  tben  attacked  tbe  Russian  ceaatie 
with  dreadfiil  slaughter,  and  drove  them  firom  tbeir  position. 
Diebitscb  bad  calculated,  with  the  great  strength  of  bis  left 
wing,  to  crush  the  Polish  right,  situated  near  Grokow,  under 
the  command  of  Chlopicki  and  Skrzjmecki.     Tbe  Rusaiais 
made  six  tremendous  cbarges,  and  were  as  often  repulsed  with 
great  loss ;    a  seventh  charge  made  against  a  new  regim^il, 
put  it  in  disorder,  and  cau^  it  partially  to  retreat.     Two 
regiments  of  cuirassiers  were  then  sent  against  the  ftiltering 
regiments :  tbe  latter  being  aided  with  the  Polish  lancers,  rallied, 
rushed  on  tbe  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  and  cut  them  to  pieces, 
of  which  only  forty  escaped,  twenty  prisoners  only  being  taken, 
mostly  officers,  and  among  them  the  commander  of  one  of  these 
regim^ts.     This  affair  decided  the  day,  when  the  Russians  were 
oblipd  to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  battle  into  their  strong 
nolds  m  the  forest  of  Milosna.     This  battle  was  fougbt  with 
P®"  ™?i*  J  ^^®"^  Chlopicki,  who  was  in  the  centre,  had  two 
horses  lulled  under  him,  and  was  wounded.     Forty  thousand 
u    A     r  T  !^*^*»^«>d  tbe  shock  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
iR^ftOA »      .'  ®^®"*y  5  *^  ^  ^e  close  of  the  batUe,  nearly 
nrilttnfi«r"**^  lay  weltering  <hi  tbe  plain,  and  several  thousand 

Aner  uie  battle.  Prince  Radzvil  gave  up  the  command  of  the 
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army  ;  when  8krz3nieckiy  who  had  displaced  extraordinaiy 
br&very  and  akill,  waa  chosen  commander  in  chief.  But  this 
step  led  to  the  rankling  enmity  of  Krukowiecki,  the  second  in 
command  to  Chl<^cki,  who  thenceforward  meditated  revenge, 
plotted,  and  afterwards  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

Xhe  first  step  of  Skrzynecki  was  to  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
Diebitsch.  When  he  found  his  advances  repelled,  he  prepared 
for  the  unequal  struggle. 

The  ice  in  the  Vistula  had  now  broken  up,  and  the  swamps 

were    filled  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  the  roads  were 

almost  impassable  for  artillery  and  cavalry.     Skrzynecki  now^ 

determined  to  act  on  the  offensive.     On  learning  that  Diebitsch  "* 

had  divided  his  forces,  he  led  the  Polish  army  of  25,000  men 

to  Praga,  and  on  the  31st,  fovored  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

approached  the  Russian  camp,  and  fell  upon  the  advanced. 

guard  of  General  Geismar,  at  Wawar,  consisting  of  8,000  men, 

intrenched  in  a  very  strong  position,  which  force  he  nearly 

destroyed,  capturing  4,000  prisoners,  and  taking  a  number  of 

camum*      General  Uminski  had  previously   been  despatched 

towards  Oatroleiika,  to  keep  in  check  the  corps  of  General 

Sacken  and  the  guards  who  were  advancing  there.     While  the 

PoUidk  advanced  guard  was  engaged  in  ccHnbat  at  Wawar, 

Gaseral  Rybinski,  with  his  division,  attacked  the  enemy's  right, 

and  carried  it 'by  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  destroyed  one  entire 

regiment,  and  forced  another  to  lay  down  their  arms.     The 

combat  lasted  two  hours.     Colonel  Romarino's  brigade  here  also 

distinguished  itself.    Skrzynecki  next  fell  upon  the  corps  of 

(j^ieral  Rosen,  posted  at  Dembe  Wielski  with  20,000  men,  who 

were  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  Poles. 

The  Russians  fled  by  way  of  Minsk,  and  made  several  efforts 

to  sustain  their  positions  as  they  received  reinforcements,  but 

were  unable  to  sustain  them.     It  was  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  when 

they  arrived  at  Dembe  Wielski,  a  position  strongly  fortified,  and 

the  resistance  was  obstinate.     But  the  force  of  the  artillery  from 

the  centre,  and  the  vigor  of  the  assault,  completely  routed  the 

Russians,  who  fled  with  preciiMtation. 

By  this  masterly  movement  of  the  Polish  commander  in  chief, 
20,QnOO  Russians  were  thrown  hors-de-cOmbat,  and  many  superior 
officers  were  captured  during  this  day,  so  glorious  to  the  Polish 
anm,  besides  taking  two  standards,  fifteen  wagons  filled  with 
ammunitiim,  some  thousand  muskets,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  can- 
non.  Tlus  victory  oooasioned  but  small  loss  to  the  Poles,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  and  surprise  with  which  their  movements  were 
executed.  The  regiment  of  scylhemen  (leucheurs)  having, 
demanded  saw,  the  muskets  left  on  the  field  of  batlle  irem 
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BmguodibeaL    The  oomlNit  IvIed  till  10  aft  niglit.    Tlie 
had  then  been  activdy  engaged,  figfatiog  and  iiiairhhi^ 
boun. 

On  the  Othy  the  Polish  anny  gained  a  oooMfeiafale 
taking  several  cannon,  and  fron  3»000  to  4||INI0 
among  them  ware  300  offioaia  of  differant  fanka. 
quarters  on  the  10th  were  at  S^dlec ;  and  on  the  namr  4aj, 
at  that  place.  Marshal  Diebitach  succeeded  in  laiiiliBg  afl  hii 
forces.  From  this  lime  the  Polish  cause  i4>pears  to  li«ve  de- 
clined. 

Genetal  Dweniecki  with  a  valiant  corps  enterad  Vcdk^ 
surrounded  by  Russian  corps  under  Generals  De  Witt, 
and  Rudiger.  Dwemecki  passed  the  Bug  on  the  lOch,  and  on 
the  11th  routed  some  Russian  forces,  took  a  number  <»f  |Mrisosi- 
ers,  some  transports,  and  baggage.  The  left  wing  of  the  J£oa- 
sian  army,  stationed  at  Kock,  upon  Veprez  and  Rnd^v,  ieU 
back,  and  Marshal  Diebitsch,  bafied  in  hia  attomptB,  retiied 
with  the  armjr  across  the  river  Bug,  alarmed  for  his  safety. 
InsurrectioDS  spread  in  his  rear,  in  the  provinoes  of  Ldthi 
and  Volhynia.  A  violent  insurrection  broke  oat  aft  Wihm 
the  28th  of  March. 

General  Chrzanowski,  .with  8,000  men,  cut  his  way  througb 
the  Russians,  and  penetrated  as  fiir  as  the  fertress  <»f  ^»»**ft***- 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  now  spread  through  the  Polish  provinoe 
of  Samogitia.  This  expedition  of  Chrzanowski,  by  forcing  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  detachments,  was  one  of  great  daring. 
In  three  days  he  defeated  the  Russians  three  times,  and-  took 
800  prisoners.  These  movements  in  Volhynia  occasooned 
great  uneasmess  to  the  Russians,  and  oUiged  them  to  change 
their  plan — ^that  of  attempting  Warsaw  in  front  by  Praga.  On 
the  last  days  of  April,  Diebitsch  retired  with  the  Russian  sunny 
beyond  the  river  Bug.  The  barbarities  of  the  Russians  during 
this  warfare  against  the  patriots  in  Lithuania,  were  of  the  most 
revolting  kind. 

^  April  26th,  General  Dwernecki  surrendered  his  force,  «m- 
sisting  of  4,000  men  and  17  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  Austrians. 
He  had  been  pursued  by  a  superior  force,  and  was  imder  the 
necessity  of  passing  into  the  Austrian  dominions.  Diebitsch, 
with  the  principal  Russian  army,  retreated  m  the  direction  of  the 
Bug  and  Narew,  to  gain  the  Prussian  frontier,  to  relieve  the  sof. 
fcring  state  of  the  army.  At  Thorn  there  was  a  great  supply  of 
provisions,  ammunition,  dsc,  waiting  his  apfvroach. 

The  Polish  government  issued  a  manifesto  against  PnMsia 
for  her  shameful  vmlation  of  the  pfiocaple  of  non^terferenoe. 
This  conduct  of  Prussia  destroyed  all  the  advantages  gained  by 
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Polish  Talor.  The  Prasnans  fiimished  supfSlies  of  eveiy  kind, 
and  eonstnicted  bridges  over  the  Vistula  for  the  passage  of  the 
Ruaatan  army.  In  many  instances  when  the  Rusnan  troops 
'wrere  forced  by  the  Potish  soldiers  into  the  Prussian  dominions^ 
tbey  were  su^red  to  return  with  their  arms,  while  the  Poles  in 
a.11  siinilar  cases  were  retained  priscMieTS. 

The  conduct  too  of  Austria  was  most  outrageous.     While  the 

Brave  Dwemecki,  the  **  cannon  provider,**  was  withstandbig  a 

greatly  superior  force  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  the  Russians 

passed  over  neutral  sround  to  outflank  him.   He  was  followed  in 

bis  retreat  by  the  Kussians  who  were  allowed  to  retire,  while 

the  brave,  patriotic,  and  devoted  champions  of  Poland  were 

obliged  to  surrender  tiiemsrives  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Austrian 

ftrcQs  alatioiied  oa  tbe  frontier. 

While  a  PoUah  corps  was  at  Bfinak*  flkfjmecki  united  all  his 
com  on  the  left,  crossed  the  Bog,  and  flnreed  bis  way  to  Ortro. 
lenka,  a  flank  movement  of  80  ndlcB,  and  defeated  the  Russian 
guards  at  Tychowi.  He  then  sent  forward  800  Polish  officers 
to  Lithoania,  there  to  organise  the  patriot  forces. 

The  sanguinaiy  battle  of  Ostroienka  was  fought  on  the  90th 

If  a^,  in  which  90,000  Poles  wne  opposed  to  00,000  Rusnans. 

This  battle  was  fought  with  an  inveteracy  unexampled— quarter 

was  out  of  the  question.    The  Poles  having  succeeded  in  pass* 

ing  tothe  right  bank  of  the  Narew,  they  attempted  to  destroy 

the  bridge.    This  they  were  unable  to  effect,  as  the  Russians 

were  protected  by  a  numerous  artillery  placed  on  the  opposite 

bank.    Several  regiments  of  Poles,  unoer  a  most  grilling  fii^» 

attempted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  die  Russians.    The  ^ombat 

was  wr  a  long  time  one  of  slaughter ;  they  fought  man  to  man, 

and  thousands  were  killed  by  being  thrown  into  the  dyke  which 

passes  along  the  marshy  shore  of  the  Narew.    The  battle  did 

not  end  till  19  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  exhausted  Russians 

retrograded  as  for  as  the  bri(i^  and  the  Polish  annv  commenced 

a  retrograde  movement  unmolested,  and  foil  back  on  Praga. 

ThelosBof  the  Poles  in  this  battle  has  been  steted  at  4,000  men. 

The  Russians  suffered  very  severely  and  had  three  generals 

killed.    The  Russian  guards  are  said  to  have  display^  great 

bravery  in  the  action.     It  was  the  object  of  Diebitsch  to  out  off 

the  retreat  of  the  Poles.   The  second  Polish  oorps  under  General 

LubieDski  displayed  great  gallantry  on  the  9Mi :  it  forced  its 

way,  at  the  pmnt  of  the  bayonet  in  a  retreat  from  Chirchnowiec, 

through  40,000  Russians. 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  a  correspondence  had 
been  kept  up  Wtraiton  and  Russiaa  agents  in  Warsaw,  through 
whose  msans  UieUtech  was  informed  of  tiie  plans  of  the  Polish 
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oommtnder  m  chief,  an4  l«d  to  the  dkafllrous  battle  of  Oatio* 
leaka*     On  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Ostn^CTka 
fimght,  Greneral  Chlapowaki  gained  a  victory  oyer  the 
at  Mariampol,  oonunanded  by  General  Sacken* 

The  Russian  commander  in  chief,  Diefaitach,  died  sudd^ily  at 
Klechewo,  June  19th,  at  that  time  the  head-quaiten  of  the  Rub. 
sian  army.  He  had  been  superseded  a  short  time  previoiis  to 
his  death  by  Paskewitch,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  against  the  Persians.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Arch 
Duke  Constantine  died  very  suddenly. 

The  Russian  arms  under  Diebitsch-  in  the  campaign  against 
enfeebled  and  distracted  Turkey,  acquired  a  fictitious  celebrity ; 
but  Russia  has  been  entirely  shorn  of  this  fame  by  a  handful  of 
Polish  patriots.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  untoward  war  against 
Poland,  Diebitsch's  name  mi|^  have  descended  to  posterity  as  a 
renowned  warrior.  Poor  Diebitsch  became  the  laughing  stock 
of  all  Europe ;  and  the  boasted  prowess  of  Russia  has  since  been 
viewed  in  a  very  different  aspect.  Russia,  in  the  he^ht  of  her 
pride  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  her  strength,  was  about  to 
march  her  legions  upon  PranoQ ;  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Polish  w^volution  afforded  her  sufficient  employmait  nearer 
home.  If  Poland)  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  energetic  government,  and  possessed 
a  leader  fully  competent  to  direct  her  valiant  soldiers,  the  over. 
oearing  power  and  haughty  pride  of  Russia  might  have  been 
humbled  to  the  dust. 

General  Gielgud  was  sent  with  a  force  of  8,000  men  into 
Samogitia,  a  district  of  Lithuania,  and  was  for  a  time  success- 
ful ;  but  was  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Wilna,  and  forced  to 
retreat.  On  the  Idth  of  July,  the  remains  of  the  corps  of  Giel- 
gud  and  Chlapowski,  reduced  to  8,500  men,  passed  over  into  the 
Pruasian  territory,  when  General  Gielgud  was  shot  by  a  Polish 
officer. 

General  Dembinski  had  entered  Lithuania  at  Olitta,  about 
55  miles  west  of  Wilna,  with  corps  to  aid  the  insurgents.  The 
failure  of  Gielgud  before  Wihia  obliged  him  to*  retreat — ^he  forced 
his  way  through  the  Russians,  and  arrived  safely  in  Warsaw. 
This  retreat  was  a  masterly  display  of  generalship. 

June  20th,  a  conspiracy  was  this  day  timely  discovered  in 
Warsaw,  which  was  to  set  the  Russian  prisoners,  thirteen  thou- 
sand  in  number,  at  liberty.  Several  disafifected  officers  attempted 
to  bring  about  a  Counter-revolution  to  fovor  the  Russians.  It 
was  to  be  accomnlished  as  follows :  the  prisoners  having  been 
allowed  to  go  at  large,  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  arms ;  and 
on  a  signal  being  giv^  the  powder  mill  was  to  be  bk>wn  up, 
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when  a  general  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  citizens  and 
national  guard.  General  Janowski,  one  of  the  traitors,  to  save 
himself^  made  the  discovery  of  this  horrid  conspiracy  just  in 
time  tO'save  Warsaw. 

On  the  14th  July,  General  C^rzanski  was  attacked  by  Giene* 
ral  Rudiger's  corps,  on  this  side  of  Minsk,  five  miles  from  War- 
saw ;  when  the  Russians  weae  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat, 
having  8,000  men  killed^  900  prisoners  taken,  and  1000  muskets. 
On  the  12th,  the  main  army  of  Paskewitch  was  encamped  be- 
tween Sisno  and  Kikal,  and  on  the  same  day  a  great  part  of  it 
passed  the  Vistula  between  Warsaw  and  the  Prussian  frontier, 
having  received  from  Thorn  a  great  number  of  barges  and 
materials  for  bridges.  The  Prussians,  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  the  Russians,  had  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Vistula  at 
Drewenca. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  General  Skryznecki  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army  to  General  Dembinski,  compeUldr.1^  the 
force  of  circumstances,  to  do  so,  in  order  that  faction  might 
have  no  further  pretext  to  injure  his  country.  His  letter  of 
resignation  on  this  occasion,  is  full  of  generous  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  his  country.  The  patriotic  club,  irritated  with  the 
measures  of  government  and  dussatisfied  at  not  seeing  Greneral 
Janowski  ccndemned,  determined  to  take  violent  measures.  To 
these  acts  they  were  instigated  by  the  base  Krukowiecki.  On 
the  15th  August,  at  8  A.  M.  the  club  formally  demanded  that 
Skryznecki  should  be  ordered  to  Warsaw.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle,  that  was  protected  by  200  of  the  national 
guard,  who  made  scarcely  any  resistance.  On  the  same  day, 
Sie  patriotic  club  demanded  the  death  of  Janowski ;  and  on 
the  16th,  the  state  prisoners  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  for 
a  counter-revolution,  were  murdered  in  thieir  rooms  by  the 
clubiflts.  Thirty-five  persons  were  thus  put  to  death  without 
ceremony  ;  among  them  were  Generals  Janowski,  Bulkowskl, 
Hurtig,  Sslacki,  and  Benthouski,  the  Russian  chamberlain,  Fus- 
tiane,  &c. 

During  the  ni^ht,  General  Krukowiecki  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  aty.  He  sent  for  a  reinforcement,  and  his 
first  measures  were  to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors.  August 
17th,  the  government  was  dissolved,  and  Krukowiecki  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  government,  with  very  extended 
powers.  He  caused  the  arrest  of  the  president  and  ten  of  the 
club,  and  appointed  General  PrcHidzynski  to  the  chief  command 
in  the  army. 

Prom  the  time  that  Krukowiecki  came  into  power,  he  took 
measures  to  deliver  Warsaw  to  the  Russians,  and  made  every 
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attempt  to  induce  die  diet  to  demand  an  amnesty,  and  sent  the 
main  part  of  the  PoMk  army  to  the  right  aide  of  the  Viatnla, 
when  the  thunder  of  the  Russian  artillery  was  breaking  over  the 
devoted  city.  The  proposals  of  Krukowiecki  were  repelled  by 
the  diet  wiUi  indignation^who  declared  to  the  suspicious  deputiesi, 
*^  rather  will  we  die  here  in  our  places  than  stam  the  honor  of 
our  country."  The  traitor  was  deposed  at  midnight  and  a  new 
governor  of  the  city  named,  which  gave  new  vigor  to  the  iainU 
ing  defenders  of  Warsaw. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  at  daybreak,  the  Russian  army  of 
100,006  men  and  800  pieces  of  cannon,  advanced  to  storm  War- 
saw, which  was  defended  with  great  heroism.  On  the  8th,  aiier 
two  days  hard  fighting,  it  surrendered  to  Field  Marshal  Paske- 
witch.  Tlie  Russians  had  20,000  slain  in  storming  Warsaw. 
The  Poles  lost  about  half  that  number  in  its  defence. 

The  government  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens  retired 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  the  new  commander  in 
chief,  Rybinski,  upon  Modlin  and  Plosk.  The  army,  however, 
kept  in  three  divisions  instead  of  uniting,  whidi  could  thus  oflfer 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  Russian  forces.  As  a  last  rescmrce, 
the  Poles  crossed  the  frontiers  into  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
dominions.  Upwards  of  l&OO  of  the  most  distinguidied  leaders 
of  the  Polish  revolution  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  War- 
saw ;  and  to  complete  the  measures  of  oppression  and  vengeance, 
the  Russian  troops  fired  upon  the  prisoners  confined  in  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  prison,  under  the  pretence  of  a  revolt  among 
the  prisoners,  though  it  was  known  that  three-fourths  of  these 
were  imprisoned  for  political  offences. 

Of  twenty-two  Polish  generals  that  became^  in  a  manner,  pri. 
soners  under  the  amnesty,  the  grater  part  were  sent  to  distant 
parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  but  rour  returned  to  Poland. 
The  soldiers  were  marched  by  thousands  to  Siberian  exile,  linked 
together  by  the  wrists  to  bars  of  iron.  The  nobles  were  treated 
in  the  same  ignominious  manner,  with  their  heads  shaved,  and 
consigned  to  die  dungeons  and  mines  of  Siberia ;  and  the  chil- 
dren  were  torn  from  their  mothers,  and  carried  off  to  gbit  the 
vengeance  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Ruasias. 

Numbers  of  the  patriots  that  escaped  afler  the  fall  of  Warsaw, 
when  the  army  passed  the  frontiers,  have  gone  into  voluntary 
exile,  and  are  now  mourning  over  the  calamities  of  their  country, 
the  loss  of  their  homes,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 

The  Prussian  government  treated  the  Polish  refugees  that  fled 
into  her  territory  with  horrible  brutality,  in  order  to  force  these 
now  miserable  and  heart-broken  outcasts  into  the  iron  fongs  of 
Russian  despotisoi* 
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The  recital  of  the  barbarous  deeds  peipetrated  by  insatiate 
and  faithless  Russia  on  completing  the  subjugation  of  Pcdand, 
cannot  fail  to  fill  with  sorrow  the  breast  of  every  friend  to  ha* 
manity :  and  it  sick^is  the  heart  to  think,  that  these  wretched 
and  trodden-down  Poles  are  now  perhaps  for  ever  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  human  aid.  The  French  government,  during  the 
Polish  struggle,  a  period  of  intense  interest  to  the  fervent  and 
sympathizing  Frenchmen,  showed  the  blackest  ingratitude  and 
perfidy  towards  the  chivalrous  Poles.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
good  Lafayette  lifted  up  his  imploring  voice  in  their  behalf  to 
the  citizen  King.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  nationality 
of  Poland  was  now  for  ever  blasted ;  and  the  survivors  of  this 
OQce  noble  race  of  warriors  and  patriots  were  destined,  by  seve* 
ral  of  the  arbitrary  ^vemments  of  Europe,  to  be  hunted  down 
like  beasts  of  prey. 

Russia  is  at  present  erecting  a  citadel  at  Warsaw,  intended 
to  overawe  the  roles  for  the  future.  The  cost  of  Ae  building, 
20,000,000  florinsi  is  to  be  extorted  from  the  oppressed  citizens 
of  Warsaw. 
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Greek  RevohUon.    War  between  Russia  amd  Turkey^    England^ 
frwn  A.  D.  1816,  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Billy  A.  D.  1682. 

Among  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  10th  century,  there  is 
none  that  occasioned  more  thrilling  interest  at  the  time,  than  the 
protracted  and  fearful  struggle  made  by  the  modem  Greeks  to 
gain  their  independence. 

The  classic  soil  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  Thebes  and  Corinth, 
for  the  last  four  centuries  had  been  profaned  by  Turkish  despot- 
ism.  It  was  the  same  s(»l  that,  2500  years  ago,  was  the  seat 
of  learning  and  the  abode  of  free  institutions.  It  was  the  land 
of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  Solon  and  Pericles,  that,  after  the 
slumber  of  ages,  was  awakened  to  new  life. 

The  struggle,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  faint  and  rapid 
sketch,  is  the  one  made  by  the  modem  Greeks  to  achieve  their 
country's  independence,  and  elevate  Greece  to  an  equal  rank 
with  civilized  nations.  And  though  this  people  had  been  so  long 
under  the  most  debasing  slavery,  they  nevertheless  displayed, 
during  this  momentous  struggle,  numerous  deeds  of  valor  worthy 
their  renowned  ancestors. 

Before  entering  cm  this  eventful  revolution,  which  began  in 
the  Morea,  March  M,  1821,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  fully 
to  understand  its  origin*  to  state,  that  some  years  before  ths 
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commencement  of  hostilities  «he  iietrioli  of  Gmoe  liwwlwl,  m 
1814,  an  aaBOciation  called  the  Hetaiia.  'there  was  a  aodeCf 
eataUished  at  Vienna  the  same  year,  of  which  Count  Cape 
dlatrias  was  one  of  the  first  members ;  bat  it  did  not  puUiely 
avow  any  political  designs.  The  head-quarters  of  this  aodetj 
were  at  St.  Petersburg,  whither  many  of  the  most  diatm^inited 
Greeks  repaired  under  the  pretext  of  having  commercial  busi- 
ness to  transact. 

The  Greeks  it  appears  had,  at  difierent  times,  been  caDed 
upon  by  Russia  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  namely,  in  the 
yean  1769,  1786,  and  1806 ;  and  a  society,  avowedly  fi>r  the 
liberation  of  Greece,  was  formed  in  Paris  in  1809.  It  was  fotmd 
that  the  beginning  made  in  1814,  was  too  early  to  insure  suc- 
cess. A  people  who  had  long  been  kept  in  an  abject  state  of 
slavery,  needed  first  a  due  preparation  and  a  general  diffbsioa 
of  knowledge ;  and  the  plans  for  such  a  wei^ty  undertaking 
required  to  be  well  matured. 

The  intercourse  kept  up  with  France,  was  of  great  conse- 
quence in  forwarding  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Greece  ;  and  the 
revival  of  literature  and  the  spread  of  science,  brought  with  it 
an  ardent  desire  for  their  country's  fireedom.     This  was  fiirther 

Promoted  by  giving  them^  the  works  of  Groldsmith,  Franklin's 
^  ^oor  Richard,  Fenelon,  and  Montesquieu,  which  were  translated 
into  modem  Greek  at  Athens,  Saloniki,  &nynia,  ^sc.  ;  and 
schools  were  established,  that  were  subsequently  sw^  away 
by  the  war. 

The  Hetaria,  or  society  of  friends,  kept  up  an  active  corres- 
pondence with  the  Greeks  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  who 
nastmied  to  join  it ;  while  some  men  of  the  highest  standing 
visiiied  St.  Petersburg  to  further  their  designs,  and  even  looked 
to  Roissia  for  aid.     When  this  hope  was  found  to  be  fidlacious, 
the  Greeks  resolved  to  begin  themselves.     The  first  movement 
was  made  by  Czemi  George,  in  1817,  an  exiled  chief  of  Servia, 
who  was  suddenly  to  appear  in  Servia,  his  native  province, 
while  Galati,  and  other  Grecian  chiefs,  were  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard in  the  south  of  Greece,  and  the  Morea.     Czemi  George, 
the  Servian,  was  treacherously  betrayed  and  murdered  on  his 
way  by  Milosh,  a  relative  and  former  firiend,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Constantinople.     Count  Galati  retired  to  Bucharest,  and 
there  shortly  afterwards  died.     The  next  attempt  was  arraased 
for  1825.  '  '^  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  some  chiefis,  burning  with  desire  for  the 
glonous  cause  of  freedom,  beasn  the  revolution.  These  were 
M.  ^zzo,  hospodar  of  Molda^a,  one  of  the  Hetarists ;  Alezan- 
oer  Ypsilanti,  a  major  general  in  the  Russian  army,  and  Prince 
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CatacwBMie.     TjMilaDti  was  to  b^gm  hostilities  beyoad  tho^ 
Danube,  while  all  Greece  was  to  be  summoned  with  a  procla- 
matioii ;  and  to  raider  their  measures  more  certain,  an  ozplosion 
was  to  take  place  at  Constantinople. 

YpsQanti  began  before  Moldavia  was  prepared  to  co-operate. 
His  proclamation  was  energetic,  and  called  en  all  Greece  to 
shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  roused  the  Moldavians,  and' 
Ypsilanti  took  possession  of  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Walachia, 
containing  80,000  inhabitantB.  But  Russia  disclaimed  all  parti- 
cipation  in  a  mani&sto  which  she  published.  Suzzo  gave  up 
the  command  in  Moldavia,  and  the  plot  at  Constantinople  was 
fiustrated.  A  chieftain  who  joined  Ypsilanti,  was  suspected  of 
treachery.  He  was  arrested  and  beheaded.  This  was  Yladi* 
miresco ;  and  the  price  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Porte 
was,  that  he  was  to  be  made  hospodar. 

Ypsilanti  was  now  forced  to  retire  from  Bucharest  before 
10,000  men,. who  entered  the  city  without  firing  a  shot.  The 
Hetarists  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  were  impaled 
alive,  and  numbers  of  children  hung  up  by  their  feet  along  the 
roads.  The  monasteries  were  entered,  and  the  inmates  butch- 
ered. Prince  Ypsilanti  retreated  to  Tergovist,  followed  by  the 
Turks.  A  battle  was  fought  at  thor  monastery  of  Dragachan, 
on  the  morning  of  June  17th.  The  Turkish  mfantry  charged 
with  loud  shouts,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  bayonet.  A  second 
charge  was  repelled  with 'equal  firmness.  At  this  juncture,  the 
cowardice  and  treason  of  Caravia,  an  officer  of  cavalry, 
changed  the  fete  of  the  patriot  army.  He  turned  round  and 
fled,  and  immediately  the  whole  army  was  in  confusion.  Gior- 
gaki,  with  his  corps,  displayed  great  firmness  during  the  route. 
The  sacred  band  of  about  400  or  500  young  Gteeks  stood  firm, 
while  the  rest  fled  and  crossed  the  Oltau ;  these  sustained  the 
shock  of  1500  Turkish  cavalry.  They  sold  their  lives  nobly, 
determined  to  Ml  rather  than  yield.  The  disparity  in  numbers 
was  too  great  for  success,  wh&k  about  400  fell.  Such  an  exam- 
ple o£  patriotism  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  Greeks.  The 
army  of  Prince  Ypsilanti  being  annihilated,  he  repaired  to 
Trieste,  intending  to  rejoin  his  countrymen  in  the  Morea.  The 
Austrian  government  seized  him,  and  imprisoned  him  at  the 
castle  of  Montgatz,  in  Hungary. 

Whoi  the  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  in  Moldavia  reached 
Cotfitantinople,  the  Sultan  issued  immediate  orders  to  disarm  all 
the  GreeKs  in  the  empire,  and  a  war  of  extermination  at  the 
capital  conmMnced.  The  Greek  patriarch,  Gregorius,  was  mur- 
dered  on  the  3dd  April,  the  day  of  the  sreatest  festival  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  bis  body  draped  by  Jews  through  the  streets 
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of  CcDstantiiiople.  Several  other  eodeeiaitiet  shared  die  nne 
&te,  and  a  number  of  Greek  chorehea  were  deatvoj^ed,  whkk  ^ 
ejE&aperaled  the  Greeks  to  a  degree  of  deaperatiooy  who  an 
that  nothing  abort  of  exterminalion  awaited  thenu  The  pcitfti 
in  the  ialanda  of  the  Morea,  fh>m  the  atroeioiia  acts  at  Coaitas- 
tinople,  saw  themaelyes  doomed  to  certain  destruction.  Tber 
therefore  exerted  themselves  strenuousljy  to  insi^re  the  peo^ 
to  resistance  and  vengeance. 

By  the  Ist  of  April,  the  excitement  became  general.  Tb« 
inhabitants  of  Patras  were  disaffected  by  the  exorlMtant  lenes 
of  the  Turks*  Mutual  distrust  began  between  Greeks  aad 
Turks— each  prepared  for  the  worst.  Hostilities  'wcre  first 
opened  by  the  inhabitants  of  Suda,  a  large  village  near  Gala* 
vrita,  in  the  northern  part  of  Arcadia.  At  Patras,  the  Greeks 
refused  to  give  up  their  arms,  wh«i  the  TuHes  fired  with  cannon 
upon  the  place  from  the  fortress,  and  soon  took  possession  of  ft. 
Germanos,  archbishop  of  Patras,  assembled  an  army  of  4^000 
peasants,  and  took  the  city  from  the  Turks.  The  scene  that 
followed  ended  in  the  destructi<m  of  three  hundred  houses  and 
pillage. 

In  the  islands  of  Hydra,  Spezsia,  and  Ipsara,  the  gretdett 
activity  was  displayed  in  fitting  out  ships  of  war,  the  united  force 
of  which  was  eighty  or  ninety  vessels  of  10  or  12  ffuns  each ; 
and  fifly  or  axty  smaller  vessels  were^supplied  by  o£er  lalaDds. 
The  flag  hoisted  by  the  Greeks,  consisted  of  eight  blue  and 
white  horizontal  stripes.  The  superior  activity  of  the  Gie^ 
navy  was  soon  shown. 

The  first  Turkish  fleet  lefl  the  Dardanelles  on  the  19th  of 
May,  and  was  followed  by  the  Greek  fire-ships.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  they  burned  a  ship  of  the  line,  ashore  near  Tenedos — 
compelling  the  Turkish  fleet  to  put  back  to  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Ipeariots  landed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  look 
PJ^ssession  of  Cydinia,  which  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  murdered  and  driven  away  to  the 
number  of  35,000.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  during  this  strug. 
gle,  that  the  islanders  displayed  higher  traits  of  patriotism  and 
valor  than  the  Moreots ;  m  which  the  women  took  part  in  this 
struggle  for  liberty.  The  Turks  next  disarmed  Candia,  and 
executed  the  archbishop  and  several  clergymen.  The  peasants 
m  the  mountains  and  suburbs  of  Candia  would  not  give  up  their 
arms  :  they  united  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Turks  back  mto 
the  towns,  though  they  were  tiiousands  strong. 

in  the  mcmth  of  November,  the  island  of  Cypros  was  dHaimed, 
and  newly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lamica  murdered.  The  pea- 
wntry  fbr  uniting  in  their  defence,  had,  in  the  month  of  August, 
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time  the  great  Turkish  fleet  sa]^lied  thsir  garrisons  in  the  Mo« 
JnecL  ymih  arms,  ammunitian,  dsc* 

171ie  cause  of  Greece  received  a  new  impulse  by  the  arrival 
or    I>einetriu8  Ypsilanti,  and  Prince  Alexander  Cantacuzene. 
After  some  difficulty,  Ypsilanti  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief^  July  24,  1821,  of  Uie  Peloponnesus,  the  Archipelago,  and 
all  tlie  liberated  provinces.     There  was  at  this  time  dissensions 
sutncMigSt  the  Greek  leaders.     Tripolizza,  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
Turks,  was  besieged  by  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  and  8,000  Turks 
perished.     It  was  in  tins  fortress  the  Greeks  obtained  their  first 
heavy  cannon ;  and  it  became  the  seat  of  government  till  it  was 
transferred  to  Argos.     In  Thessaty,  Ulysses  with  several  other 
leaders  or  capitani,  defeated  near  ThermopylsB,  a  Turkish  army 
^vhich  had  advanced  from  Macedonia.     Prince  Mavrocordato 
Teceived  the  chief  command  of 'the  Albanian  forces ;  when  the 
government  began  to  acquire  some  form,  after  much  difficulty 
and  diasention.     Prince  Mavrocordato  succeeded,  Jan.  18,  (Jan. 
1,)  1832,  in  establishing  an  approximation  to  a  federative  con- 
stitution at  Epidaunis,  until  the  second  national  assembly  in 
Astro,  March  14,  1823.     At  this  convention  more  than  60  depu* 
ties  attended. 

The  western  part  of  Greece,  Arcania,  .^tdia,  and  Epirus, 
sent  80  deputies  to  Missilonghi,  who,  under  the  presidency  of 
Alexander  Mavrocordato,  formed  a  government  consisting  of  ten 
members. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  main  land  sent  83  deputies  to  Salona, 
under  the  presid^dcy  of  Theodore  Negris,  forming  the  Areopa- 
gus of  14  members,  November  16  ;  and  the  Morea,  or  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  the  islands  of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  Spezzia,  dsc.  sent  to 
Argos  60  deputies,  who  assembled,  December  1st,  under  the 
presidency  of  Prince  Demetrius,  and  established  the  Peloponne- 
sian  Gerousia  of  20  members. 

These  three  governments,  Missilonghi,  Salona,  and  Argos, 
were  to  prepare  a  permanent  constitution.  With  this  view,  67 
deputies  from  all  the  Greek  provinces,  formed  the  first  national 
assembly  in  Epidaurus,  Jan.  10,  1822,  under  the  presid^icy  of 
Mavrocordato;  and  on  the  18th,  proclaimed  the  constitution, 
(which  was  provisionary)  and  on  the  27th,  the  congress  of  Epi. 
daurus  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  pronounced  the  union 
of  the  Greeks,  under  an  independent  federative  government. 
The  central  government  was  fixed  at  Corinth,  and  some  time 
after  at  Argos. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  many  of  the  movements,  till 
the  arrival  of  Uie  great  Turkish  fleet,  April  11,  when  15,000 
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Wrbwian  Afliatic  tioop  were  landed  at  Sdk» :  and  aoon  tkK 
delightful  and  flouiiihii^  ialand  was  changed  into  a.  aoene  oT 
fire  and  blood.  Down  to  May  3&th«  the  Turics,  acoordn^  to 
their  own  lkts»  aold  into  olavery,  41,000  Sciota,  mostly  wonies 
and  children. 

The  Capudan  Pacha  was  next  prepared  to  deaoiate  Ipaan» 
Tine,  and  Samoa  ;  but  the  Ipeariota,  widi  70  amall  vcwrJs  a^ 
fire^hipa,  hovered  round  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  in  the  ni^hu 
time,  rowed  anxMig  their  ships,  while  yet  they  lay  in  tbe  road 
of  Scio,  and  attached  fire-ships  to  the  Capudan  Pacha's  yremel, 
which  blew  up  with  2,286  men ;  and  the  Pacha  himaell^  mor- 
tally wounded,  was  carried  ashore,  where  he  died.  Another 
ship  of  the  line  narrowly  escaped.  These  daring  acts  of  the 
Ipaariots  stupified  the  Turks ;  from  which,  when  they  had  reco- 
vered, they  destrojred  the  last  traces  of  cultivation. 

The  savage  fury  of  the  Turks  about  this  time  may  be  judged 
by  the  &ct,  that  they  bought  the  wretched  Sciots  at  Conitana- 
nople,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  putting  then>'  to  death.  Tbe 
Pacha  of  Saloniki,  (Abbolubut,)  boasted  that^he  had  destroyed 
1500  women  and  children  in  one  day.  150  villages  and  5,000 
Christians  experienced  the  fete  of  Scio.  While  all  these  horrois 
were  taking  place,  Mavrooordato,  president  of  the  executive 
council,  was  organizing  the  government,  which  met  with  resist- 
ance from  the  avariciouaness  of  Coloctroni  and  others. 

It  had  now  become  important  to  cover  Missilonghi,  tbe  strong 
hold  of  western  Hellas,  from  the  weakened  state  of  the  army. 
Mavrocordato,  with  800  men,  and  Marco  Botzaris,  with  22  SoL'. 
otB,  on  the  5th  of  November,  threw  themselves  into  Missilonghi ; 
whOe   11,000  Turks  advanced  against  it.     Another  force  of 
25,000  under  Khurshid,  principally  cavalry,  paased  Thermopylae, 
and  as  they  advanced  through  Livadia,  laid  every  thing  waste, 
and  occupied  Corinth.      In  attempting  the  passes  of  Larissa, 
Khurshid  was  repelled  three  times  by  UlysKS.     Khurshid  died 
Nov.  26.     Most  of  this  cavalry  perished  for  its  rashness  in  the 
defiles  of  the  Morea ;  and  the  remainder  formed  a  junction  with 
6000  men,  of  Jussaf  Pacha's  army,  and  sent  reinforcements  to 
Napoli.  di  Romania.     The  Greek  fleet  kept  the  great  Turkish 
fleet  from  affording  relief  to  this  place.     Ulysses,  Coloctroni, 
and  Ypsilanti,  now  prosecuted  their  operations  with  great  zeal, 
and  drove  the  Turkish  forces  out  of  the  Morea.     Niketas  fell 
upon  them  in  the  defiles  of  Tretea,  and  only  2,000  escaped  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  Ypsilanti  fell  upon  and  destroyed 
them.     More  than  20,000  Turkish  soldiers  perished  in  len  thaa 
four  weeks.    In  Greece,  there  were  yet  some  thousand  Turks, 
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that  held  the  Isthiims  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  that  were  soon 
after  dispersed  and  destroyed. 

The  Turkish  fleet  left  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  where  it  had  Med 
against  Missilonghi.  It  was  unahle  to  break  the  line  of  57  Greek 
ships  blockading  Romania,  and  at  last  came  to  anchor  off  Tene- 
dos.  Nov.  10,  a  small  number  of  Ipsariots  carried  fire-ships 
among  the  fleet,  and  fired  the  ships  or  the  admiral  and  the  ca|H. 
tan  Bey.  The  latter  was  blown  up  with  1800  men.  Three 
frigates  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  a  vessel  of  dO 
guns  captured.  Of  35  vessels,  18  only  returned  much  injured 
to  the  Dardanelles.  The  17  Ipsariots  who  had  done  these 
exploits,  arrived  in  safety  at  Ipsara,  and  Kanaris  and  Mniauly 
were  rewarded,  by  the  Euphori,  with  naval  crowns.  Again  the 
Greeks  were  masters  of  the  sea :  it  enabled  them  to  blockade 
the  Turkish  forts,  which  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain. 
The  change  sMHilDifltiiy.  in  England  was  most  fortunate  for 
Greece.  With  Canning  as  premier,  and  Maitland  lord  commis- 
sioner of  the  loniaii  Isles,  they  had  less  hostility  directed  against 
them.  Omar  Vrr^e  was  repulsed  by  Mavrocordato  and  Bot- 
zaris,  before  Missilonghi,  where  he  lost  his  cannon.  Napoli  di 
Romania  was  taken  from  the  Turks  Dec.  12,  (new  style.) 

A  proclamation  lo  the  European  powers  was  issued  April  15, 
1832,  which  the  Holy  Alliance  considered  incompatible  with 
their  views  on  legitimacy,  though  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards 
the  suffering  state  of  Greece.  The  dissensions  among  the  Greek 
leaders,  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on  their  cause  with  the 
European  cabinets.  Coloctroni  meditated  a  division  of  the  Morea 
into  hereditary  principalities. 

The  central  government  called  a  second  national  assembly  at 
Astro,  Jan.  1828,  which  averted  a  civil  war ;  while  the  judicious 
measures  of  Mavrocordato  tended  to  bring  about  concord.  When 
the  national  assembly  opened,  March  14,  at  Astro,  it  consisted 
of  100  members.  Mavromichalis  was  elected  president ;  Theo. 
dore  Negris,  secretary ;  and  the  perfidious  and  avaricious  Ck>loc- 
troni  submitted  to  the  assembly. 

Condurioti  was  chosen  president  of  the  legislative,  and  Petro 
Mavromichalis,  Bey  of  Maina,  of  the  executive  council.  Both 
legislative  bodies  resolved  to  raise  about  50,000,000  piasters,  to 
levy  and  equip  50,000  men,  and  100  large  men  of  war.  The 
French  military  code  was  adopted.  This  assembly  proclaimed 
the  new  constitution  of  Astro,  April  2dd,  1823.  Sevend  changes 
took  place  in  the  ministry.  Mavrocordato  was  made  president, 
and  Coloctroni,  vice  president* 

This  year  the  Sultan  had  determined  upon  exterminating  the 
suffering  Greeks.    Mavrooordato  wimi  placed  at  the  head  of 
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the  army,  and  Orlandi,  a  Hydiiot,  organized  tbe  nary,  aov 
consisting  of  403  sail,  with  cannon.  The  largest  ahip  caniedn 
gunsy  and  Miaulis  was  admiral ;  M.  Tumhasis  of  Hydra,  George 
DemithM^ci,  of  Spezzia,  and  Nicholas  Apostoles,  of  Ipssn, 
vice  admirals.  The  financial  department  met  with  much  dif. 
ficulty.  In  March,  the  fleet  had  gained  a  victory  over  ^ 
Egyptian  flotilla,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Caadia,  though  it 
was  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  the  landing  of  TuHl- 
ish  troops. 

M.  Botzaris,  the  Suliot,  now  commanded  the  forces  in  westemi 
and  Ulysses  in  eastern  Greece.  The  hattles  fought  during  thb 
year,  were  not  less  fierce  and  sanguinary  than  those  io  1822. 
M.  Botzaris  surprised  the  Turkish  camp  at  Carpinisn,  at  mid. 
night,  with  500  Suliots,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the  Pacha 
of  Del  vino ;  but  in  the  moment  of  victory  received  a  mortal 
wound.  The  victory,  however,  was  completed  by  his  brother 
Constantine.  The  noble  Botzaris  as  he  expired,  exclaimed — 
"  How  sweet  it  is  to  die  for  one's  country."  The  defeat  of  the 
Turks  was  complete,  all  their  baggage  and  artiller}'  being  taken, 
and  the  Pacha  made  prisoner. 

The  members  of  government  were  at  Argos,  in  November, 

1823.     About  this  time  the  campaign  was  finished,  though  a 

K  partizan  warfare  continued  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus.     SocietieB 

m  England  aided  the  Greek  cause  by  means  of  loans,  and  by 

supplies  of  arms. 

The  illustrious  poet.  Lord  Byron,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
c^ruggle  made  by  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Mohammedan 
yoke.  His  zeal  led  him  to  offer  his  personal  and  pecuniary  aid 
in  their  cause.  He  embarked  August,  1823,  with  five  or  six 
English  friends,  in  an  English  vessel  he  had  purposely  hired, 
and  arrived  in  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign, 
where  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction.  On  his  furiival 
at  Cephalonia,  where  he  first  established  himself,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Greek  government,  and  was  induced  by  the  infor- 
mation he  received,  to  advance  12,000/.  for  the  relief  of  Miasi- 
longhi,  where  he  aflerwards,  with  Col.  Stanhope,  took  an  active 
part  in  organizing  the  artillery.  Byron  himself  established 
printing  offices  and  schools  in  Missilonghi.  He  also  took  500 
Suliots  into  his  pay ;  but  found  them  very  refractory  and  unwil- 
ling to  march  with  him  as  he  designed  upon  Lepanto.  This  preyed 
greatly  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  soon  afler  became  dangerotuly 
ill,  and  died  at  Missilonghi,  April  19,  1824.  His  death  was 
solemnized  by  a  general  mourning  of  twenty-one  days. 

The  Turks  began  the  campaign  of  1824  with  much  more  vigor 
than  it  bad  previously  been  carried  on*     Peace  being  concluded 
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Pema,  July  28th,  1828,  and  a  rebenious  Pacha  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  having  yielded  voluntary  submianon  to  the  Porte,  it  was 
enabled  to  send  forces  from  Aaia,  and  thoae  that  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  Moldavia  and  Walachia  now  evacuated. 

The  preceding  campaign  had  taught  the  Turks,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  navy  was  their  only  means  of  succeeding 
ill  subduinff  Greece.  The  Capudan  Pacha,  Khosru,  sailed  frcmi 
Mitylene,  July  3d,  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  four 
corvettes,  forty  brigs,  and  smaller  vessels  to  the  amount  of  200. 
Among  the  latter  were  a  number  of  neutral  transport  ships, 
belonging  to  the  Russians,  Austrians,  and  others,  hired  by  the 
Capudan  Pachii,  that  sailed  from  the  Dardanelles,  AprQ  28th. 
The  Russians  were  now  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  aided  the  Turks  with  transport  ships- 
There  were  besides,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Spanish  vessels,  en- 
gaged against  the  liberties  of  Oreooe. 

To  oppose  the  armament  of  the  Capudan  Pacha,  the  Ip«u 
riots  had  2,600  men,  the  entire  male  population,  and  a  corps  of 
Albanians  and  fugitive  Sciots,  about  1,500  in  number,  divided 
into  four  companies.  Their  forces  were  provided  wiUi  batte. 
ries,  ammunition,  6ku  The  Turks  landed  silently  in  the  night, 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  islanders,  and  advanced  in  three 
columns.  One  i^vanced  upon  the  town,  and  two  proceeded  to 
the  batteries,  taking  them  in  the  rear,  when  the  most  horrible 
butchery  was  perpetrated.  Five  hundred  Albanians  shut 
thenMelves  up  in  K>rt  St.  Nicholas,  which  defended  the  town. 
Wretched  and  afflicted  mothers  first  flung  their  children  from 
high  precipices,  and  then  cast  themselves  into  the  sea.  The 
Albanians  m  the  fort  barricaded  the  gates,  and  killedhalf  of  the 
first  assailants. 

The  Turks  concentrated  their  forces  to  reduce  the  fort,  and 
during  the  night  made  a  dreadful  assault  upon  the  Christians, 
who  in  defence  performed  prodigies  of  valor ;  but  unable  longer 
to  withstand  the  overwhelming  force  of  die  barbarians,  they 
threw  open  the  gates,  suffered  2,000  men  to  rush  into  the  fort, 
till  it  was  entirely  filled,  and  on  a  ccmcerted  signal,  in  an 
instant  all  were  blown  up,  and  buried  amidst  its  ruins.  This 
took  place  on  the  fourth  cSf  July.  By  the  disasters  of  Ipsara, 
4,000  Christians  perished,  besides  the  total  destructifm  of  all 
property ;  with  100  vessels  of  different  sizes,  belonging  to  the 
islanders. 

Admiral  Miaulii,  with  the  Greek  fleet,  arrived  before  Ipsara, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  when  the  Turks  invnediately  pot  to  sea,  and 
numbers  were  captured.  The  Greeks,  on  landing  at  Ipsara, 
found  nothing  but  ruins  and  heaps  of  putrid  corpses ;  but  the 
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dreadful  stench  oUiged  them  to  retire  from  this  aceoe  of  borror 
The  atrocities  perpetrated  at  Ipsara  bj  the  barbariansy  at  oiioe 
roused  up  all  the  energies  of  Greece  with  dire  reveoge. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  Capudan  Pacha,  was  upon  Samoi. 
Kanaris,  the  brave  Ipsariot»  with  a  fire-ship  destroyed  a  40  gun 
frigate  under  sail ;  and  several  transports  shared  a  similar  £ite. 
besides  a  Tunisian  brig  of  war,  and  a  large  Trijpolitan  corvettie. 
On  the  21st,  another  fleet  of  transports  destmed  for  Samos» 
were  dispersed  and  partly  destroyed.     The  following  day,  the 
Turkbh  fleet  attempted  to  make  the  passage  fixxn  Cape  Tro- 
gilium  to  the  opposite  shore ;   but  the  appearance  of  two  or 
three  fire-ships  caused  such  terror  in  the  Ottoiban  fleet,  as  to 
drive  it  in  djs^prace  on  the  Asiatic  coast.     Some  time  after, 
a   junction  took    place    between    the  Egyptian  vessels   and 
those  of  the  Capudan  Pacha,  intending  to  return  to  Samoa, 
The  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greeks  destroyed  a  number  of 
these  with  their  fire-ships,  and  thus  astounded  the  Turks  with 
their  deeds  of  valor,  who  were  glad  to  efiect  a  retreat  to  the 
Dardanelles. 

In  November,  the  Egyptians  sustained  severe  damage  hxxm 
their  enemy  on  the  northern  coast  of  Candia.  The  forces  ai 
the  Greeks  succeasfiilly  repelled  their  barbarian  invaders  by 
land,  so  that  the  campaign  of  1824  was  glorious  for  Greece,  aad 
its  prospects  more  cheering  than  had  appeared  at  any  time  pre- 
vious.  This  gladdening  prospect  continued  up  to  the  beginning 
of  February. 

The  government  of  Greece  now  began  to  assume  harmoiiy  and 
strength,  and  commerce  revived.  Their  army  was  attempted  to 
de  orgaxiized  after  the  European  tactics ;  justice  was  regularly 
administered,  and  freedom  of  the  press  allowed.  In  Missilonghi 
four  newspapers  were  issued  twice  a  week.  In  the  midst  of  these 
cheering  prospects  for  Greece,  an  E^ptian  fleet  which  had  been 
delayed  some  months,  sailed  on  the  19th  July,  from  Alexandria, 
consisting  of  nine  frigates,  four  corvettes,  forty  brigs  and  gal- 
liots, with  18,000  troops  in  240  trani^rts.  This  armament, 
under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  was  designed  to  subdue  and  desolate  the 
Morea.  The  Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleets  united  in  the  gulf 
of  Bodroun,  Sept.  4th,  where  a  naval  action  ensued.  Kanaris 
blew  up  a  44  gun  Egyptian  frigate  and  a  brig.  The  fleets  then 
separated ;  the  Turkish  fleet  returned  to  Constantinople,  and 
Ibrahim's  fleet  to  the  gulf  of  Bodroun.  Soon  after,  Miaulis 
attacked  it  off  Candia,  and  destroyed  a  frigate,  10  small  vessels. 
and  15  transports ;  when  he  retired  to  Rhodes,  further  weak- 
ened by  the  plague  on  board  his  ships,  and  frustrated  in  his 
plans  (^  conquering  the  Morea* 
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N'otwithstandmg  the  critical  sitnation  in  which  Greece  wan 
now  placed  by  the  power  of  Egypt  being  exerted  against  her, 
we  fmd  the  peninsula  in  the  most  distracted  state  by  the  dissen- 
sions and  broils  of  the  capatani.     In  October,  the  election  for  the 
third   term  commenced.     The  executive  council  at  Napoli  di 
Ron^ania,  consisted  of  63  members.     The  president,  Mavrocor- 
dato,  resigned,  and  Panuzzo  Notaras  was  chosen  his  successor* 
Coloctroni  was  disappointed  in  his  ambitious  views.    Some  other 
disaffected  chiefi  raised  the  standard  at  Tripolizza,  under  the 
command  of  Panes  Coloctroni.     Troops  were  sent  thither,  by 
the  command  of  Condurioti,  and  ailer  several  battles^the  rebels 
were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  Panos  Coloctroni  killed.    About 
this  time  the  famous  Amazon  Bobolina,  a  follower  of  Coloctroni, 
was  assassinated.     Ulysses  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  but  was  .defeated  and  captured.     In  attempting  to  escape 
from  a  tower  he  received  a  fall,  and  died  in  consequence  thereof. 
Coloctroni,  the  father,  findinghimself  deserted,  surrendered  ^him- 
self  up  in  December,  1824.     Several  other  leaders  of  this  rebel- 
lion  fied,  and  the  rest  were  seized. 

The  government  now  exerted  itself  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  keep  up  discipline  iii  the  army.    The^ 
annual  revenue  the  Porte  received,  from  the  Peloponnesus  alone, 
amounted  to  35,000,000  Turkish  piastres. 

In  the  campaign  of  1825,  Ibrahim  Pacha  landed  his  troops  in 
the  Morea ;  and  Missilonghi  was  besieged  by  Redschid  Pacha, 
aided  by  the  fleet  of  the  Capudan  Pacha.     This  calamitous  event 
was  owing  to  the  treachery  and  dissensions  of  the  Greek  chiefs, 
which  permitted  Ibrahim  to  land  between  Coron  and  Mordon, 
February  22,   1825,  an  army  of  4,500  men ;    and  the  next 
month  his  force  was  augmented  to  12,000,  drilled  with  French 
officers,  after  the  European  tactics.     He  had  besides,  an  excel- 
lent body  of  cavalry.     Ibrahim  besieged  Navarino,  which  soon 
fell  into  his  power.     He  next  pressed  on  to  Tripolizza.     Old 
Coloctroni  was  pardoned  by  the  government,  which  received 
liis  assurances  of  fidelity  ;  and  in  May,  1825,  the  command  of 
the  Peloponnesus  was  entrusted  to  him.     A  third  siege  of  Mis- 
silonghi was  conunenced  April  22d.     The  Pacha's  fleet  lost 
several  ships  in  an '  engagement  with  the  Greek  admiral.  Sac 
louri,  near  Cape  d'Oro.     Calamata  and  Tripolizza  were  taken 
by  Ibrahim,  who  went  on  destroying  every  thing  till  he  reached 
Argos.      He  then  received  a  severe  check  from  Coloctroni'a 
army,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  to  Tripolizza.     When 
Ibrahim  found  that  the  Greeks  would  not  obey  him  or  submit 
to  his  authority,  he  put  the  n>en  to  death,  carried  the  women 
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ftnd  childrao  slaves  to  Egypt,  and  desolated  every  place  withm 
his  reach. 

MiasiloDghi,  defended  by  Noto  Botzaris,  the  first  among  the 
brave,  was  now  closely  besieged  by  the  Turks,  having  before 
it  86,000  land  forces,  and  4,000  by  sea.  After  a  severe  contest 
of  several  days  they  were  totally  defeated,  August  2d,  1625. 
The  Turks  lost  9,000  men.  During  this  siege  the  brave  and 
active  Miaulis  arrived  with  his  fleet,  and  burned  several  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  forced  the  rest  to  retire.  The  siege  of  Mis. 
silonghi  was  raised  October  2d,  1825,  four  months  and  a  half 
from  its  commencement. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ibrahim  was  carrying  terror  with  his  arnis^ 
and  desolatii^  the  Morea  more  widely ;  and  the  government 
was  in  great  danger,  having  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
auxiliary  societies  in  England,  whose  loans  had  been  improperly 
laid  out.  At  last  the  Greeks  sent  deputies  to  England,  resolved 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Before 
the  arrival  of  their  deputies,  the  English'govemment  had  issued 
(Sept.  30,)  a  declaration  of  neutrality.  But  the  alliance  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  prevented  the  interference  of  any  single  power 
m  behalf  of  Greece. 

'  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  English  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, set  out  in  January,  1626,  and  on  his  way  had  a  long  inter- 
view  at  Hydra  with  Mavrocordato,  and  other  Greek  statesnten, 
with  a  view  to  inform  himself  respecting  the  state  of  Greece. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  the  last 
of  February.  About  the  same  time,  (March,)  the  affairs  of 
Greece  were  discussed  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  Lord  Strangfbrd, 
the  British  resident  minister  there,  and  who  had  formerly  been 
minister  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  envoy 
extraordinary,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  Canning.  A  hope 
now  began  to  be  cherished,  that  the  independence  of  Greece 
would  be  acknowledged  by  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe. 

The  Pacha  fully  bent  on  reducing  Missilonghi,  had  •  landed 
more  troops  in  the  Morea,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  winter  cam- 
paign.  Tne  afiairs  of  Greece  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  most 
gloomy  state,  having  scarcely  6,000  men  under  arms  to  with- 
stand  this  rapacious  foe ;  while  the  money  fbraished  by  the 
friends  of  Greece  fer  the  equipment  of  the  army,  was  squandered 
by  the  capitani.  The  French,  at  tliis  time,  were  busy  intriguing 
against  the  Eng^h  agents,  to  the  great  injury  of  Ureece.  m 
the  midst  of  all  these  disasters,  the  Greeks  succeeded,  Novem- 
ber  24th,  in  throwing  into  Missilonghi,  besieged  fbr  the  fourth 
time,  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions  fer  this  garrison, 
which  had  so  gallantly  repulsed  an  attack,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
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A  bcKiy  of  troops  sent  by  Ibrihim  against  Oormth,  was  defltro 
by  Niketas* 

In  December,  the  Greeks  fitted  out  another  naval  equipment 
at  Hydra,  for  the  safety  of  Missikmghi ;  where  Miaulis,  January 
St^9  put  to  flight  the  Capudan  Pacha's  fleet ;  whieh  some  tkne 
afler  retumed,  when  another  attemot  made  to  throw  supplies  into 
the  i^ace,  failed.  On  the  28th9  Missilonghi  was  summoned  to 
surrender,  which  was  bravely  set  at  defiance.  The  fleets  had 
an  engagement  in  the  gulf  of  Patras,  whmi  Ganaris  destroyed 
'with  his  fire-ships,  a  firigate  and  several  smaller  vessels.  Ibra- 
hiniy  dissatnfied  with  the  Capudan  Pacha,  caused  hk  disnussion* 
The  success  of  the  battle  enabled  the  Greeks  to  fiimish  Mis* 
ailonghi  with  some  further  supplies  ;  but  they  fiiiied  in  attempt* 
ing  it  again,  Feb.  12th,  then  blockaded  by  the  Tufco*BgyptiaA 
Aeet. 

The  siege  of  Missilonghi  was  carried  on  with  vigor  by  Ibra* 
him  Pacha  alone,  who  had  before  it  36,000  men,  and  of  these, 
9,000  were  regular  troops.     He  had  before  it  forty*eight  cannon, 
that   had  been  sold  him  by  the  French ;  and  he  was  aided  by 
Pierre  Boyer,  a  general,  (a  Bonapartist,)  notorious  for  his  am- 
eltiee  in  Egypt,  Spain,  and  St.  Domingo.     The  frequent  over- 
tures made  by  Ibrahim  to  the  garriscm  to  surrender,  during  its 
bombardment,  were  rejected.     The  assault  continued  from  Feb* 
28,  till  March  2d,  wlmi  it  was  attacked  1^  sea  and  land,  with 
a  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  4,000  men.     The  valor  of  the  garri* 
son  had  sustained  it  for  a  fifUi  time,  though  it  was  neariy  desti- 
tute  of  provisions.     In  a  short  time,  the  sufibrings  of  the  garnsoa 
became  extreme,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  devastated 
by  the  barbarian  forces.     Their  sufferings  and  heroic  defence 
gained  for  Greece,  many  ardent  and  active  friends  in  Europe  ; 
and  fiinds  were  immediiUely  raised  for  the  heroic  sufierers.  Mr. 
Eynard,  of  Geneva,  made  them  a  liberal  donation,  in  addition 
to  50,000  francs  he  had  before  given ;  and  it  was  on  his  repre- 
sentatiiMi  respecting  the  Greelu,  that  the  committee  of  Paris 
voted  60,000,  and  that  of  Amsterdam  80,000.     With  these 
means  supplies  were  sent,  and  the  Greeks  were  successfiil  in 
throwing  some  of  them  into  the  place,  in  the  face  of  great  dif- 
ficulties.    From  April  15th,  Ibrahim  directed  all  his  attention 
to  prevent  supplies  being  sent  firom  Zante  in  small  boats.     The 
situation  of  the  besieged  had  now  become  truly  deplorable.     On 
the  17th  and  16th  they  began  to  die  of  hunger ;  the  four  follow^ 
ing  days,  their  horrors  hourly  increased.     Mines  were  now  pre. 
pared  in  various  parts  of  the  city  to  blow  It  up,  as  they  were 
determmed  not  to  surrender. 

On  the  21st  and  23d»  the  Greek  fleet  under  Miaulis,  nnde  an 
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attempt  to  relieve  the  aufferers  that  proved  unavailing.      Hb 

ships  w^re  too  small  to  contend  with  the  overwhelmiii^  fleet  of 
Ibrahioiy  coxMsisting  of  6  ships  of  the  line,  8  or  10  frigates,  mid 
90  vessels  of  different  sizes.    Missilonghi,  at  length  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  fell  April  22d,  1826.     At  midnight,  about  2,000 
men,  accompenied  by  women  and  children,  rushed  out  oo  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy  ;  500  Greeks  fell  on  the  spot,  ivhile  the 
rest,  amounting  to  1,800,  under  Noto  Botzaris  and  Kitzos  £sa- 
vellas,  reached  Salona,  and  afterwards  fought  at  Athens.    Those 
that  remained  in  the  city,  about  1,000  in  number,  mostly  \«rcMneQ 
and  children,  with  old  men,  blew  themselves  up  by  the  miDes 
that  had  been  purposely  prepared.     At  daybreak,  the  barbari- 
ans  entered  the  city.     Thus  fell  Missilonghi,  which  had  so  loog 
been  the  strong  hold  of  western  Greece.     The  plain  between 
Missilonghi  and  the  mountains  was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Suliots,  who  had  been  its  most  valiant  defenders.     Maoj 
escaped  to  the  mountains.     More  than  3,000  pair  of  ears  were 
cut  off  the  dead,  and  sent  as  a  precious  trophy  to  Constantinople ; 
and  above  5,000  women  and  children  were  made  slaves. 

The  annals  of  history  can  furnish  but  few  instances  of  such 
ardor,  firmness,  and  perseverance,  as  was   exhibited   by  the 
Greeks,  during  this  memorable  siege.      Mr.  Meyer,  a  Swiss 
editor,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  a  short  time  before  the  fall  of  this 
plaoe,  says — '<  A  few  days  more,  and  these  brave  men  will  be 
angelic  spirits,  who  will  accuse  before  God,  the  indifierence  of 
Christendom  for  a  cause  which  is  that  of  religion.     We  are 
drawing  near  our  final  hour ;  history  will  render  us  justice ; 
posterity  will  weep  over  our  misfortunes.     May  the  relation 
of  the  siege  of  Missilonghi,  which  I  have  written,  survive  me. 
I  have  made  several  copies  of  it."     Lord  Byron,  who  died  at 
Missilonghi  in  April,  had  resided  in  that  place  since  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  of  the  same  year. 

Missilonghi  was  fortified  in  1823,  under  the  superintendance 
of  English  ofHcers ;  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  a  patriotic  Eng- 
lishman, whose  name,  (Murry,)  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.     It  had  been  made  the  strongest  hold  in  Greece. 

Ibrahim  was  now  in  possession  of  Modon,  Coron,  Navarino, 
and  Patras  ;  and  had  already  removed  three  pachas.  It  only 
remained  for  him  to  gain  possession  of  NapoU  di  Romania,  to 
be  master  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fact  at  once 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  European  powers,  who  now  looked  with 
distrust  on  Ibrahim. 

Great  exertions  by  sooieties  in  France,  Grerroany,  Svritzer. 
land,  and  England,  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Greeks, 
and  many  new  societies  were  formed,  when  a  change  of  nm* 


ttures  in  the  English  minifltry  had  a  most  decided  influence  on 
their  destiny.  By  order  of  Canning,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
at  St.  Petenfourg,  had  signed  the  protocol  lor  the  interference  of 
the  three  greet  powers  in  b^alf  of  Greece.  U  was  the  wish 
g€  Canning  to  adjust  the  difficnhies  between  Greece  and  Turkeyv 
writhout  any  reference  to  Russia ;  but  death,  at  this  period,  sealed 
his  noble  designs. 

W^hile  these  measures  were  slowly  advancing  among  the 
diplomatic  corps,  Ibrahim  was  desolating  the  Morea ;  and  the 
8trugg:Hng  Greeks,  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  horror,  were  dying 
of  hunger. 

June  17th,  1827,  Athens  capitulated  to  Eledschid  Pacha.  Lord 
Cochrane  now  arrived  with  steam  vessels  from  England,  to  aid 
the  Greeks ;  and  General  Church  had  the  command  of  the  Idhd 
forces.  New  dissensions  arose  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  Pal-^ 
mades  began  to  cannonade  the  city  to  force  the  payment  of 
arrears.  The  executive  fled  to  ^gina.  hi  this  state  of  des- 
peration, the  Greeks  looked  to  Russia,  and  chose  Count  Capo 
d'Istria  as  their  president,  who  entered  on  his  office  January 
22d,  1828. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  Greece  was 
signed  July  6th,  1827,  at  London,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia.  This  treaty  was  communicated 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  powers  residing  at  Constantino- 
pie ;  and  on  the  16th  August,  their  joint  note  was  sent  to  the 
Reis  Effendi.  The  Porte  refused  to  admit  the  interference  of 
the  three  powers,  and  further  attempts  to  induce  the  Porte  to 
listen  to  the  mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  proved  unavailino^ 
The  Greek  government  proclaimed  an  armistice  on  the  26th,  m 
conformity  with  the  treaty  of  London. 

September  9th,  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  arrived  at  Navarino ; 
and  on  the  18th,  a  British  squadron  under  Admiral  Codrington, 
reached  this  bay.   By  the  22d,  the  French  squadron,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Rigny,  and  that  of  Russia,  under  Count  Heyden, 
united.     The  admirals  had  an  interview  with  Ibrahim  Pacha  on, 
the  25th,  and  informed  him  of  their  determination  to  estabHsh- 
an  armistice  de  factu,  between  Greece  and  Turkey.     On  the 
following  day,  Ibrahim  attempted  to  sail  from  Navarino,  but  wast 
preventwl.     When  he  feund  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  remove 
his  fleet,  he  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  by  burning 
houses,  destropng  vineyards,  and  the  most  wanton  massacre  c^' 
women  and  children.     In  consequence  of  these  atrocious  deeda^ 
the  combined  fleet  entered  the  port  oTNavarino,  to  comfM^l  Ibra- 
him to  desist  from  these  brutal  outrages^  . 
October  20thy  the  combined  fleet  passed  the  batteries,  and  by 
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ft  P.  IL  weie  Mdly  fer  Mtiflii.  The  Tiuroo-Egyptian  fleet 
dmwBupmllnloniiof  aereeoeot;  their  ki;^  ships 
a  hfoednde,  and  betwe«i  tbme  aaall  ▼e«eta  mlerveiied.  The 
Attied  equadm  was  led  by  the  Am,  the  ship  of  AdBkiml  Cod. 
ringtoii,  and  wae  fclhywed  by  the  Genoa  aiid  Albioiit  and  ■»• 
ehored  akwyide  a  ehip  of  ^  line,  beaiiiig  the  flag  of  Capitaoa 
Bey,  aad  a  urge  double*banked  frigate ;  while  Moharem  Bey, 
tiie  oonnaader  of  the  Bg3rptian  fle^,  wae  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Aaia.  The  Turks  hrcmgbt  en  the  action,  by  killing  two 
Bi^^hnwn ;  and  it  soon  beoame  geBoral,  raging  furiooaly  Ibr 
four  hours.  It  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Moorish  fleet, 
tint,  a  short  time  hefiMie,  had  consisted  of  3  ships  of  the  line, 
84  guns  each  ;  a  raxee ;  16  frigates ;  27  large  corvettes,  Iran 

18  to  24  guns ;  and  the  same  number  of  brigs,  with  6  fire-ships. 
Of  this  armament  there  remained  afloat,  after  the  action,  hut  26 
correttes  and  brigs ;  and  these  were  abandoned. 

The  intelligenoe  of  the  destructimi  of  the  Moorish  fleet  at 
Navarino,  was  received  with  the  liveliest  joy  by  all  the  friends 
of  Greece,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  This  arose  from  the 
ccmviction  ^at  this  blow  bad  decided  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks, 
who,  during  six  years  of  extreme  suffering,  had  been  a  prey  to 
the  most  dreadful  horrors. 

There  was  now  an  involuntary  suspenuon  of  hostLUties. 
floon  afterwards,  the  Greek  pirates  began  to  infest  the  seas, 
which  caused  the  admirals  of  the  united  squadron,  to  send  a 
wann  remonstranee  to  the  legislative  council  of  the  Greeks. 
After  some  punishments  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  ofienders, 
safety  was  restored  in  those  seas ;  but  not  until  the  British  had 
^destroyed  the  head^quarters  of  the  piratoB  in  Candia,  February 
28th,  1828. 

The  Porte  was  exasperated,  in  the  highest  d^ree,  with  the 
annihilation  of  its  fleet  at  Navarino;  and  forthwith  seized  and 
detained  all  the  vessels  of  the  Franks  at  Constantinople,  where 
they  were  kept  from  November  2d,  till  November  19 ;  and 
ov«a  stopped  all  conununioation  with  the  ministers  of  the  Allied 
powers,  till  indenmiiication  should  be  made  for  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet.  The  Sultan,  in  the  height  of  his  rage,  prepared 
for  war,  and  used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Moslems.  In  December,  the  mimsters  of  the  three 
powers  left  Constantinople,  when  the  Porte  adopted  conciliatory 
measures.     In  the  mean  time,  all  the  Moslems  from  the  age  of 

19  to  50,  had  been  called  to  arms.  On  the  80th,  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud  heard  that  Persian  Armenia  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  Russia,  where  Paskewitch  had  achieved  a  series  of  splendid 
victories. 


By  thk  time,  CanD  dlatm,  the  pmUent  of  Graeoe,  had 
QLppointed  the  able  Triooupi  hie  aecrotary  of  atate ;  and  had 
estaibliahed  a  high  national  coimcily  called  Panhellenkm.  Peh, 
4th9  at  Napdi  di  Romania,  he  abo  eUahliihed  a  bank,  imd  re^r. 
mniaed  the  military.  France  and  Rnana  each  lent  6,000,000 
francs  to  aid  the  newatate* 

In  conaequenoe  of  the  death  of  doming  and  a  ehangid  of  the 
Cogliflh  mimBtry,  the  battle  of  Navaiino  was  called  an  untoward 
event.  The  Porte  continued  to  reject  every  proposal  for  settle- 
ment with  Greece,  and  during  this  time,  Ibrahim  was  carr3dng 
away  the  Greeks  into  slavery.  A  war  brc^e  out,  March,  1828, 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  so  that  the  Porte  had,  with  this 
power  alone,  quite  business  enough  to  attend  to. 

The  French  cabinet,  in  concert  with  England,  now  sent  an 
army  to  the  Morea,  under  the  command  €i  Greneral  Maison, 
which  arrived  August  20th,  in  the  bay  of  Coron,  near  Petalidi ; 
and  Admiral  Codnngton  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  viceroy  of 
Bgypt,  Aug.  6th,  for  the  evacoatian  of  the  Morea  by  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  Greek  prisoners,  while  those 
who  had  been  carried  away,  were  to  be  freed  or  ransomed. 

October  4th,  Ibrahim  saOed  from  Navaiino  with  21,000  men, 
for  Alexandria,  with  the  wreck  of  his  fleet,  leaving  2,500  in  the 
Messinian  fortresses. 

The  French  tock  undisputed  possession  of  Navarino,  and 
attacked  and  took  the  fortresses  in  Messina,  so  that  Navarino, 
Modon,  and  Coron,  were  soon  in  their  possession.  Patras,  with 
3,000  men,  capitulated  October  Gth,  and  the  flags  of  the  three 
Allied  powers,  with  the  national  flag  of  Greece,  waved  undis* 
putcd  over  these  cities.  Admiral  Rigny  conveyed  the  Turks  to 
Smyrna. 

To  defend  the  Morea  from  any  new  attacks  of  the  Turks, 
a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers, 
Nov.  16,  1828,  declaring"-*'  That  they  should  place  the  Morea 
and  the  Cyclades  under  their  protection,  till  the  time  when  a 
definitive  arrangement  should  decide  the  fate  of  the  provinces, 
which  the  Allies  had  taken  possession  of;  and  that  U»ey  should 
consider  the  entrance  of  any  military  foice  into  this  country,  as 
an  attack  upon  themselves."  A  Frendi  agent  carried  this  note 
to  CSonstantmople,  to  which  an  immediate  answer  from  the  Porte 
was  required.  But  during  this  time,  the  Greeks  continued  active 
hostilities.  Demetrius  Ypailanti,  having  under  him  Coloctrtmi 
and  several  leaders,  and  5,000  men,  muohed  into  Livadia,  and 
defeated  the  Turks,  Nov.  2d,  at  Lomotico,  anjd  Dec.  8d,  took 
Salona ;  then  in  succession,  Lepanto,  Livadia,  and  Vonizza. 
The  Greeks  commenced  fitting  out  a  great  number  of  privateers. 


8M  tttAmazir. 

In  conaequenoe  of  theae  meMures,  the  Sohaii  bonkhed  25,600 
Iienonsy  Greeks  and  Armenianiy  not  bom  there,  Unun  the  oty 
of  CoDstantuiople ;  and  the  Saltan  atill  declined  to  reeaJl  ha 
barberoua  edict  of  eacterminatioii. 

Through  the  energetic  meaaurea  of  Capo  d'latna,  Greece  bc^an 
to  recover  heraelf  after  a  long  period  of  diatracticn.  He  divided 
the  states  of  Greece  into  18  departmenta,  seven  of  these  fbimed 
the  Pel<^)onnesus,  with  280,000  inhabitants,  and  8,543  square 
miles ;  the  eighth,  the  Northern  Sporadea,  6,200  inhabitants, 
106  square  miles ;  the  ninth,  the  Eastern  Sporadea,  58,800 
iohabitanta,  918  aquare  milea ;  the  tenth,  the  Westem  Sporades, 
with  40,000  inhabitants,  169  square  miles ;  the  eleventh,  twelilfi, 
and  thirteenth,  the  Cyclades,  (north,  central,  and  souUi,)  91,500 
inhabitants,  1176  square  miles.  Total  inhabitants,  476,500; 
square  miles,  10,dl2, 

The  Brititsh  plenipotentiary  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
president  of  Greece,  Nov.  10,  1828  ;  and  Col(»el  Fabier,  aiber 
his  return  from  France,  took  upon  him  the  organization  of  the 
Greek  army.  On  the  delivery,  at  Constantinople,  of  the  protocol 
of  the  three  powers,  in  January,  1829,  a  verbal  answer  was 
given  by  the  Keis  Efiendi,  that  the  Porte  wished  for  peace.  In 
July,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  British  ambassador,  and  Count 
Guillimont,  from  France,  arrived  at  Constantinople.  The  sue- 
cesses  of  Diebitsch,  who  had  crossed  the  Balkan  mountains,  and 
was  on  his  way  towards  Constantinople,  compelled  the  Turkish 
plenipotentiaries  to  sign  a  treaty,  whieh  recognized  formally,  in 
the  sixth  article,  the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827.  Peace  betw^een 
Russia  and  the  Porte  was  signed  at  Adriam^le,  Sept.  14,  1829, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  latter,  six  days  afterwards. 

Having  brought  down  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  it  only  remains  to  add  a  few  particulars  respeeting 
the  death  of  Capo  d'Istria.  This  individual  became  exceedingly 
unpopular  with  the  Greeks,  from  his  supposed  attachment  to 
Russian  interests,  and  the  jealousy  and  impatience  of  restraint 
of  the  Greek  chieft.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  the  idands  and 
province  of  Maina  were  in  open  resistance  to  the  gevemm^it. 
Miaulis,  Mavrocordato,  and  Condurioti,  demanded  a  convoca. 
tion  of  the  national  assembly,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  that 
certain  state  prisoners  should  be  liberated.  The  insurgents  took 
possession  of  Poros,  and  the  Greek  fleet  l3ring  in  the  harbor.  In 
August,  the  troops  of  the  president  attacked  the  town,  while  the 
Russian  fleet  was  standing  m  to  attack  the  Greek  fleet  in  the 
harbor.  Admiral  Miaulis  then  blew  up  his  ships,  rather  than 
suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  city  of 
Poros,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants^  waa  reduced  tc^^hes.     In  the 
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mean  timey  the  Mamots  were  actively  engaged  by  land  against 
the  ^vemment. 

The  Russian  fleet  now  appeared  in  the  gulf  of  Coron ;  when 
Miaulis,  who  had  been  co-operating  with  the  Mainots  with  a 
small  squadron,  destroyed  it  for  the  same  reasons  he  had  done 
w^ith  the  ships  at  Poros. 

October  9th,  1831,  as  the  president  was  going  to  attend  ser- 
vice at  the  church,  he  was  assassinated  by  two  men,  who  had 
repaired  purposely  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  One  fired  a  pistol  at 
the  head  of  Capo  d'Istria,  and  the  other  stabbed  him  with  a 
Turkish  dagger,  when  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  These  persons 
were  George  the  son,  and  Constcmtine  the  brother  of  M avromi- 
chalis,  who  had  been  imprisoned  since  January.  Constantine 
was  immediately  killed  by  the  guards  of  the  president,  and 
George  was  detained  in  custody. 

In  1832,  the  three  powers  obtained  from  the  Grand  Seignior 
a  much  more  advantageous  northern  boundary  line  for  Greece, 
than  had  been  granted  in  1830.  The  line  is  to  run  from  the 
gulf  of  Volo,  in  the  iEgian  Sea,  along  a  range  of  mountains, 
to  the  gulf  of  Arta,  in  the  Adriatic.  By  this  arrangement, 
Acarnania  and  jEtolia,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  are  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Greece — ^an  acquisition  of  great  importance, 
as  it  adds  nearly  100,000,  inhabitants,  and  almost  3,000  square 
miles  to  the  new  state.  Besides  the  frontier  line  is  more  strongly 
marked,  and  will  be  easier  of  defence. 

This  accession  to  Greece  was  obtained  from  the  Grand 
Seignior  for  50,000,000  of  Turkish  piasters ;  which  are  to  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  he  had  undertaken  to  pay  to  Russia. 

The  present  population  of  Greece  is  estimated  at  from  635,000 
to  900,000  souls.  Its  territory,  including  Acarnania,  i^tolia, 
and  the  islands,  is  about  18,000  square  miles,  equal  to  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  about  equal  to  it  in  popula- 
tion. The  Morea,  or  Peloponnesus,  comprises  7,227  square 
miles,  and  nearly  equivalent  in  extent  to  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  same  treaty  which  fixed  the  boundary  line,  raised 
Otho,  a  Bavarian  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  the  throne 
of  Greece ;  who  carried  with  him  3,500  Bavarian  soldiers,  when, 
as  stipulated,  the  French  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn. 

In  the  maintenance  and  aid  of  the  new  government,  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  have  provided,  and  become  responsible  for, 
a  loan  of  $3,750,000 ;  and  have  fiirther  agreed  to  furnish,  at 
two  instalments,  an  equal  amount,  should  it  be  required  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  This  loan  is  to  be  refunded  in  due  time, 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  is  provided  fbr. 
King  OdM),  tbe  new  monarch  of  Groeoo,  arrived  at  Napoli 


di  Rominia,  Felk  6, 18M.  There  were*  at  ihia  time,  m  the 
port  of  Nuwli  di  Romuiia,  aeTeiml  dii^  of  war  bekngiiw  to 
kngUuid,  France,  and  RoMa.  On  the  Ibllowing  day,  Kmg 
Ot^  iaraed  a  proclamatkNi,  dedaring  hk  good  inteBtionB  and 
well  wishes  for  his  adapted  coiaitry ,  and  engaging  to  protect  tbe 
religion  of  the  Greeks. 


War  between  Emeeia  and  Tarkey* 

HosnuTiBS  between  Russia  and  Turkey  commenced  at  a  most 
fortunate  period  for  the  safety  of  Greece.  The  Porte  breathing 
vengeance^  and  intent  on  exterminating  the  entire  Greek  popu- 
lation, would  listen  to  no  terms  of  accommodation  oflfered  by  the 
Allied  powers. 

The  battle  of  Navarino  had,  for  the  present,  paralyzed  the 
operatiixis  of  Ibrahim  Pacha ;  and  after  such  a  signal  chaatiae- 
ment  of  the  infidels  by  the  Allied  powers,  they  cculd  not  honor- 
ably withdraw  their  future  protection  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  so 
long  been  left  to  contend  alone  against  their  cruel  of^reaaora 
and  murderers. 

The  Porte  was  led  to  consider  that  Russia  secretly  favored 
the  Greek  cause,  and  therefore  took  possession  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  and  put  restrictions  upon  its  maritime  commerce. 
This  was  an  op^i  violation  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  on  which, 
after  an  exchange  of  notes,  the  Russian  minister  left  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  through  the  exertions  of  the  ministers  of  Austria 
and  England,  and  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  pre- 
serve peace,  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was  avoided.  Still 
the  Porte  refused  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  the  Russian  court 
Things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  Emperor  Nicholas  issued 
his  ultimatum,  May  14,  1826,  when  the  Porte  granted  all  the 
demands  of  the  court  of  Russia,  and  promised  that  MoldaTia 
and  Walachia  (where  the  Porte  had  derived,  in  three  years,  a 
revenue  of  S7,000,000  of  piastere,  to  aid  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Greece,)  should  be  restored.  October  6,  1836,  at 
Ackerman,  the  Russian  ultimatum  was  accepted.  The  Porte 
also  surrendered  all  the  fortresses  in  Asia  to  Russia.  This 
treaty  was  executed  in  1827. 

The  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  now  his  hands  foil  of  other  business. 
Having  determined  to  reform  his  army,  he  began  by  extevminat* 
ing  the  corps  of  Janisaries,  which  he  efie^d  after  a  Unody 
battle,  in  June,  1826 ;  when  he  formed  his  army  on  the  Euro. 
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pcan  system.  The  Sultan  himself  wore  the  European  dress,  and 
prohibitedy  throughout  hia  empire,  the  calling  of  Christiana, 
'^  dogs."  This  new  system  of  reform  led  to  a  violent  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  6,000  houses  in  Constantinople. 

In  June,  1827,  the  Porte  refused  the  intervention  of  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  for  the  settlement  of  Greece  ;  and  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  by  attempting  to  rally 
together  all  his  subjects  for  war. 

Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey,  April  26, 1828.  In  that 
document  the  emperor  declared,  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his 
a  rms  till  he  had  obtained  the  following  results,  namely :  the 
payment  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  the  acknowledgment 
o£  past  treaties ;  inviolable  liberty  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus;  and  lastly,  the 
fulfilment  <^  the  convention  of  July  6th,  for  the  pacification  of 
Greece. 

The  campaign  opened  May  7(h,  1828,  by  the  Russian  army 
of  115,000  men  passing  the  Pruth,  under  Count  Wittgenstein, 
commander  in  chief.  0^  the  19th,  the  Emperor's  staff  arrived 
before  Brailow,  of  which  Diebitsch  was  chief.  June  15th,  in 
attempting  to  carry  this  place  by  storm,  the  Russians  lost  640 
men  killed,  two  major  generals,  and  1840  men  wounded.  June 
20,  Brailow  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  on  conditicm  of  the 
garrison  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Silistria.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy.three  cannon,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  balls  and 
ammunition,  were  taken.  Up  to  July  2d,  the  Russians  had  taken 
seven  fortresses  Brailow,  Matschin,  Toultscha,  Hirsova,  Kus- 
tendji,  Keuzgon,  and  Managalia«  Toultscha  was  defended  by 
91  cannon,  and  2,000  men. 

August  7th,  the  Russian  flotilla  before  Varna,  attacked  that 
of  the  Turks,  and  captured  14  vessels.  On  the  20th  August, 
the  Grand  Vizier  left  Constantinople  for  the  army.  September 
20th,  the  Seraskier  of  Widdin  was  defeated  by  General  Geismar, 
with  great  loss,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  About  the  same  time, 
a  Russian  manifesto  issued  at  St.  Petersburg,  ordered  a  new  lev;jp 
of  four  men  out  of  every  500  .of  the  population.  Varna  was 
carried  by  assault  afler  a  siege  of  two  months,  October  11th. 
Its  garrison  originally  amounting  to  22,000  men,  was  reduced 
to  6,000.  This  was  Uie  most  important  fortress  of  the  Turks ; 
and  gave  the  Russians  the  command  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  On  the  15th  October,  the  blockade  of  the  Darda. 
nelles  was  announced  officially  by  Admiral  Heyden.  In  July, 
the  Turks  retired  into  the  striMigly  fortified  mountain  position  of 
Shumla,  where  they  had  more  than  40,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Hussein  Pacha. 
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The  principal  Russian  force,  45,000  men,  under  Field  Marshal 
Wittgenstein,  with  the  Emperor,  approached  Shumla,  while  the 
operations  were  going  on  before  Varna.  The  Grand  Vizier  cau- 
tiously avoided  giving  battle  to  the  Russians  before  Shumla. 
After  the  fall  of  Varna,  the  Russian  army  fell  back  from  Shumla, 
October  15.  Silistria  was  besieged  in  September,  and  raised 
November  10th.  The  heavy  artillery  of  the  Russians  was 
abandoned.  While  these  operations  were  going  forward.  Gene- 
ral  Paskewitch,  aller  sirpal  success  in  Persia,  was  advancing 
through  Asiatic  Turkey  with  a  victorious  army,  and  had  gained 
a  series  of  brilliant  victories.  By  the  21st  of  September,  the 
whole  pachalic  of  Bajasid,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  conquered.  The  approach  of  winter  put  an  end  to  this 
campaign,  in  which  the  Russians  lost  many  men  by  disease  and 
want  of  supplies.  The  loss  of  horses  was  great.  The  results 
of  the  campaigns  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were,  two  Turkish  prin- 
cipalities taken,  three  pachalics,  fourteen  fortresses,  and  three 
castles.  Notwithstanding  these  losses  of  the  Turks,  the  Porte 
refused  the  terms  of  accommodation  offered',  before  and  during 
this  campaign,  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  through  the  British 
ambassador,  Lord  Heytesbury,  viz.  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  and  security  against  future  injuries  and  viola- 
tions of  treaties. 

The  Sultan  prepared  for  a  new  campaign.  .  General  Diebitsch 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian  forces,  Feb. 
21,  1829.  The  siege  of  Silistria  was  renewed  on  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  uncjer  the  direction  of  Diebitsch,  May  17th. 
The  Twrkish  army,  commanded  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  attacked 
the  Russians  posted  near  the  village  of  Eski  Arnaoullar,  at 
three  in  the  morning.  The  battle  lasted  till  8  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Turks  retired  with  the  loss  of  2,000  killed.  On  the 
17th  of  June,  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Koulevtcha,  neaor 
Shumla — the  Tui*ks  commanded  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
the  Russians  by  Diebitsch.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
ftbstinacy ;  when  European  tactics  prevailed  over  Turkish 
courage.  The  Turks  lost  5,900  killed,  a  great  number  of  pri- 
soners, 43  pieces  of  cannon,  6  standards,  all  their  ammunition 
wagons,  baggage,  &c. 

June  30th,  Silistria  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  The  garri- 
son consisted  of  8,000  men,  and  the  armed  inhabitants  that  were 
made  prisoners  of  war ;  220  pieces  of  cannon,  80  stand  of  colors, 
and  2  three-tailed  pachas,  were  also  taken,  besides  the  whole  of 
the  Turkish  flotilla. 

Immediately  afler  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Silistria, 
Diebitsch  commenced  preparations  to  pass  the  river  Kamtchick 
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and  the  Balkan  mountains.  On  the  17th  of  July,  the  camp 
belbre  Shumla  was  left,  and  by  the  22d,  Diebitsch  had  attained 
the  summit  of  the  Balkan.  In  descending  these  mountains, 
the  Russians  encountered  a  Turkish  force  of  about  7,000  men, 
under  the  Seraskier  Abduhl  Rahman,  and  defeated  him,  taking 
4O0  prisoners,  12  cannon,  and  7  standards.  On  the  23d,  Bffiitom. 
bria  was  captured,  with  20  standards,  15  cannon,  and  2,000  pri* 
soners  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Achioli  was  captured,  containing 
14  pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  &c. 

When  the  Russian  army  recushed  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
it  was  able  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Greig. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  Bourgas  was  taken,  with  ten  pieces  of 
caim(Hi,  and  abundance  of  military  stores.  On  the  25th,  Aides 
i^as  captured,  with  the  whole  Turkish  camp,  600  tents,  500 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  4  standards,  &c. 

August  10th,  the  Russians  approached  Adrianople,  and  the 
next  day  took  unresisted  possession  of  the  place,  where  nego* 
ciations  commenced.  Sept.  14,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 
Russia  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and 
all  the  towns  occupied  by  them  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia.  Mol- 
davia was  to  have  an  independent  administration  and  free  trade ; 
and  the  Russians  freedom  of  commerce  throughout  the  Ottoman 
empire,  agreeably  to  former  treaties ;  and  free  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  all  nations  at  peace  with  Tur- 
key. The  Porte  stipulated  to  pay  as  an  indemnification  to 
Russia,  1,500,000  ducats  of  Holland,  for  the  losses  of  Russian 
subjects :  and  a  further  sum,  as  should  be  agreed  upon,  as  an 
indenmity  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war.  And'the  Porte 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  in  Greece. 

The  bdemnity  for  the  •xpenses  of  the  war,  was  arranged  in 
a  subsequent  act,  to  be  paid  in  instalments.  On  the  first  pay. 
ment,  the  Russian  troops  were  to  retire  from  Adrianople  ;  on  the 
second,  to  repass  the  Balkan ;  and  on  the  third,  to  repass  the 
Danube ;  and  oa  the  fourth  payment  to  evacuate  the  Turkish 
territory.  So  far,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  fulfilled  his  declara- 
tion and  pledges  to  the  Allies,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war 
— afler  having  gained  the  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 
In  this  campaign,  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  Russians  lost 
200,000  men  and  20,000  horses. 

It  was  stated  in  the  papers  at  the  time,  that  the  Russian  forces, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  campaign,  amounted  to 
541,781  regular  troops,  and  146,601  irregulars,  making  a  total 
of  688,832. 
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England,  fr<m  A.  D.  1816,  to  the  passing  aftiie  Reform  BiUy 

A.  D.  1832. 

lOff  courae  of'pQlicy  ptiteued  by  the  British  cabinet,  mainlj 
brought  about  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL  to  the  throne  of 
France.  Its  accomplishment  loaded  Elngland  with  an  enor- 
mous  debt,  as  much  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  Englishmen,  as  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  con- 
trary to  the  desire  of  the  French  nation.  Since  that  event, 
the  French  have  expelled  the  Bourbons ;  and  the  people  of 
England  have  succeeded,  after  an  arduous-  struggle,  in  the 
overthrow  of  toryism,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  military 
despotism. 

The  glaring  corruptions  in  the  representation,  and  the  abuses 
ivhich  existed  in  the  '*  rotten-borough  system,"  had  long  ago 
been  clearly  shown,  by  writers  of  great  political  knowledge  ; 
and  many  of  England's  best  and  purest  patriots  had  labored  to 
correct  the  abuses  which  existed  in  their  representation.  The 
liberal  journalists  exert^  themselves  incessantly  to  efiect  this 
object,  and  it  was  repeatedly  urged  in  parliament  with  great  force 
of  eloquence. 

The  accession  of  William  IV.  who  soon  became  the  roost 
popular  monarch  that  had  reigned  in  England,  proved  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  cabinet,  William  called  a  whig  ministry,  with 
Earl  Grey  at  its  head ;  and  this  eminent  statesman,  with  his 
colleague,  Brougham,  carried  through  the  long  and  ardently 
desired  reform,  which,  eradicating  the  "  rotten  boroughs,"  pro- 
vided  for  the  free  and  equal  representation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  parliament. 

The  measures  of  the  English  government  having  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  general  policy  of  Europe,  it  will  be 
requisite  here  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  public  measures  of 
British  statesmen,  more  especially  of  those  who  have  so  essen- 
tially aided  the  new  and  more  enlarged  line  of  policy,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  opposed  to  the  ''slavish  and 
despotic  monarchies  of  Europe." 

m  the  1820,  George  III.  died,  January  29th,  at  the  age  of 
82,  after  a  reign  of  three-score  years,  the  longest  in  the  British 
annals  ;  when  George  IV.  who  had  been  regent  since  February 
3,  1811,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Earl  Liver- 
pool was  nominated  by  the  prince  regent,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  Jan.  9,  1812.  an^  continiwHl  in  office  till  1827.    His 
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pnidence  and  moderatioii  at  home,  were  strikingly  ccmtrasted 
ivith  the  course  pursued  by  Castiereagh,  minister  of  the  foreign 
department.  This  latter  minister  destroyed  himself  by  'sui- 
cide, August  12,  1822.  On  his  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  popular  indignation  against  his  memory  was  strongly 
exhibited.  And  that  this  was  not  without  reason,  will  appear 
by  a  reference  to  his  many  unfeeling  and  tyrannical  measures, 
and  his  violations  of  the  constitution.  We  are  here  constrained 
to  offer  a  passing  remark,  on  the  public  character  of  this  mims- 
ter,  whose  true  reputation  is  not  generally  known  in  this  coun- 
try. Castlereagh  was  hated  for  his  tyranny ;  he  was  the  dupe 
of  courts,  and  the  betrayer  of  the  people.  The  part  he  took 
io.  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  parcelling  out  and  trafficking 
away  the  rights  of  weaker  states,  to  build  up  a  military  despot- 
ism throughout  Europe,  loaded  him  with  the  execratioDs  of  all 
those  people  whom  he  had  so  basely  sold.  His  death  was  caa^ 
sidered  in  England  as  a  happy  event  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
which  his  measures  had  for  so- many  years  crushed.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  England  underwent  a  complete 
change  afler  his  death. 

In  1816,  the  income  tax  was  taken  off  from  personal  estate, 
capital,  and  colonial  possession.  This  was  but  shifting  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  from  landholders  to  the  working  classes,  those 
great  consumers  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  who  were  now 
reduced  to  the  greatest  state  of  suffering.  England  for  a  time, 
surmounted  all  these  difficulties,  and  even  greatly  increased  her 
foreign  trade.  This  kept  the  manufacturing  districts  quiet,  as 
long  as  they  were  well  employed. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1816,  a  British  squadron  of  five  sail 
of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  bombarded  Algiers,  and  destroyed  the  Algerine  shipping, 
batteries,  and  magazines :  when  the  Dey  agreed  to  the  total 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  and  the  release  of  all  Christian 
captives  in  his  dominions.  A  few  months  afler  this  defeat  the 
Dey  was  strangled,  when  piracy  again  flourished,  till  the  French 
afterwards  ccmquered  this  piratical  city. 

The  distresses  in  England  led  the  populace  to  offer  public 
insult,  and  assail  the  prince  regent,  in  1817,  cm  his  return  from 
parliament  to  Carlton  House.  February  8,  a  royal  message 
and  accompanying  documents  were  communicated  to  parlia- 
ment, giving  information  of  the  existence  of  societies,  combi- 
nati<»s,  &c.  in  the  metropolis,  and  throughout  the  kingdom, 
dangerous  to  the  constitution  ;  and  that  insurrections  had  been 
planned.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  which  was  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  ninistry  took  a  high-handed  coiine.    Loid 
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Sidmouth  introduced  a  bill  into  the  houae  of  lords,  for  the 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  passed  into  a  law ;  and 
Castlereagh  was  successful  in  carrying  one  to  suppress  debating 
societies,  and  unlawful  organizations ;  and  a  third  bill  was 
passed,  for  punishing,  with  severity,  all  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
army  and  navy. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  May  20th,  again  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion .of  parliamentary  reform,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly.  It  was,  however,  lost,  the  votes  betng^  265 
against  77. 

1818.  One  of  the  first  measures,  afler  the  opening'  of  par- 
liament,  was  the  restoration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by 
the  repeal  of  the  habeas  corpus  suspension  act,  accompani^i 
by  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  screen  the  ministers  for  such  a  high* 
handed  act.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  declared,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  indemnity  bill,  "  that  it  annihilated  the  lights 
of  individuals,  and  took  all  legal  remedies  from  those  who  had 
suffered  by  an  irresponsible  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
authority." 

In  August,  1819,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  to  dis- 
cuss  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.     It  should  here  be 
stated  that  spies,  in  the  employment  of  government,  had  gone 
about  the  country,  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  these 
same  wretches,  when  detected,  were  shielded  behind  the  power 
of  the  ministry.     This  meeting  at  Manchester  was  of  a  peace- 
able character,  and  was  estimated  at  60,000  souls,  including 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  petitioners.     There  was  no  ap- 
pearance or  intention  of  riot,  nor  were  there  any  arms  rumnng 
them.     Mr.  Hunt  was  the  chairman,  and  during  his  speech, 
the  assembly  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  were 
sacrificed  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.     This  nefarious  trans- 
action roused  the  indignation  of  the  British  populace.      The 
distresses  about  this  time,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  were 
heavily  felt.     The  national  debt,  by  a  continuance  of  twenty- 
three  years'  war,  had  increased  to  about  900,000,000  pounds. 
Strong   measures  were   taken  to  prevent  public   discussions. 
Ireland,  at  this  time,  presented  nothing  but  a  scene  of  confiicl 
and  misery. 

Earl  Grey,  in  the  house  of  lords,  moved  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  but  was  defeated  ; 
and  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
this  also  was  voted  down.  The  subject  was  renewed  befbre 
the  recess  of  parliament ;  but  these  false  guardians  of  public 
liberty  refused  to  inquire  into  this  most  flagrant  outrage  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  i   instead  of  whieh,  the  nainisteFs  intio- 
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duoed  several  billt  that  became  laws,  to  be  continued  fivf 
years.  These  have  gone  by  the  designation  of  the  six  acts. 
They  were :  Ist,  a  bill  to  take  away  the  right  of  traveraing, 
in  cases  of  misdemeanors.  2d,  for  punishing  any  person  founrtl 
guilty,  on  a  second  conviction  of  libel,  by  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  banishment  for  life.  8d,  for  preventing  seditious  meetings. 
4th.  to  prevent  private  military  trainings.  6th,  the  application 
of  the  severe  stamp  system  to  pamphlets  under  two  sheets,  and 
a  more  rigorous  punishment  of  libels  and  seditious  writings. 
6th,  a  bill  giving  magistrates  the  power  of  entering  houses  by 
night,  or  by  day,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  arms  believed  to  be 
collected  for  unlawful  purposes. 

1820.  The  death  of  George  III.  this  year,  produced  no  dif- 
ference  in  the  public  measures ;  although  the  aspect  of  England 
"was  quite  changed  by  the  great  increase  of  trade,  and  the  dimi- 
nuti<xi  of  taxes,  and  by  better  harvests.  The  renewal  of  specie 
payments,  and  the  increasing  value  of  paper  currency,  was 
highly  favorable  to  manufactures.  The  country  was  now  reco- 
vering from  the  heavy  burden  of  war,  in  which  she  had  so  long 
been  engaged. 

A  daring  conspiracy  to  assassinate  ministers,  called  the  Cato 
street  conspiracy,  was  detected,  for  which  Thistlewood  and  four 
of  his  companions  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  and  four  others 
concerned  were  transported  for  life  to  Botany  Bay. 

July  19,  1821.  The  splendid  coronation  of  George  IV.  took 
place  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  better  known 
as  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning  was  called  to  the  cabinet,  as 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  Sept.  16th,  1822.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  Canning,  was  to  check  the  fanatic  influence  of  the 
French  in  Spain.  In  1823,  England  allowed  her  subjects  to  aid 
the  Greeks,  and  even  acknowledged  their  right  of  blockade. 
With  the  republics  of  South  America,  she  formed  treaties  of 
alliance ;  and  in  1825,  formally  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  states. 

In  the  years  1825  and  1826,  the  commercial  difficulties  were 
great,  occasioned  by  the  speculation  in  foreign  loans,  and  in 
the  most  costly  undertakings,  which  led  to  bieinkruptcies,  and 
gave  an  unusual  shock  to  men  of  business.  '<  Bankruptcies 
spread  like  a  vast  fog  over  England,  America,  France,  and 
Germany,  at  the  same  moment.  But  the  vigor  of  England  is 
mcalculable."*  Seventy. five  banks  broke  in  the  same  number 
of  days ;  and  255  joint-stock  companies,  that,  a  week  before, 

•  Qrolfn  Life  of  George  IV. 
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were  in  high  credit,  and  ready  for  vast  undertakings  were  in 
the  Gazette.  And  yet  after  ouch  sweeping  desoiatioii,  ib  an- 
other year  ooniidence  was  re-established«  commerce  revived, 
and  public  buaineaa  went  forward  with  renewed  activity  and 
confidence. 

The  numerous  foilures  of  banks,  threatened  the  laboring 
classes  with  ruin,  from  the  derangement  of  the  currency.  To 
remedy  this  alanning  state  of  things,  government  immediatelj 
ordered  the  coinage  of  sovereigns  wiUi  all  possible  despatch. 
These  were  struck  off  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  day,  and  sup. 
plied  to  the  country.  Such  was  the  activity  of  the  mint  on  this 
occasion,  that  for  one  week,  150,000  sovereigns  per  day  were 
coined.  The  bank  of  England  issued  temporarily,  two  pound 
notes.  Thus  the  distress  of  the  country  was  in  a  great  noeasure 
relieved. 

In  1626,  April  4th,  England  united  with  the  court  of  St«  Peters- 
burg  to  compel  the  Porte  to  cease  hostilities  with  the  Grieeks. 
Mr.  Canning  was  appointed  prime  minister  April  12th,  1827, 
and  died  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year.  His  policy 
was  crowned  by  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  states, 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Portugal,  and  the  treaty 
signed  at  London,  July  6th,  for  the  settlement  of  the  war  in 
Greece,  which  treaty  led  to  the  battle  of  Navarino.^ 

Lord  Goderich  succeeded  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He 
retired  from  ofiice  January  8th,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  mnxlo  premier,  although  the  duke  had  declared  in  parliament, 
the  year  bt'ibre,  his  entire  unfitness  for  high  civil  office.  In  April, 
a  Catju>lic  relief  bill  was  passed. 

Geor<ye  IV.  King  of  Great  Britain,  died  June  26th,  1830,  and 
was  succe(;ded  by  hia  second  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
under  the  title  of  William  IV.  The  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  overthrown,  November  16th,  and  a  few  days 
after,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  head, 
and  firoughani  kwd  chancellor. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  overthrow  was  ascribed  to  his 
resistance  of  retrenchment,  and  his  apprehension  of  popular 
riots,  and  opposition  to  parliamentary  reform.  The  political 
obstinacy  of  the  Duke  arose  out  of  his  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  the  people,  and  a  blind  confidence  in  his  own  supremacy  and 
power,   and  a  thorough  disregard  of    public  opinion,  while 

♦  Mr.  Broughrim  said  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  British  house  of  commons. 
January  29th,  1828,  "That  great  man  feU  a  premature  sacrifice  to  his 
Etmggies  for  the  establishment  of  a  noble  system  of  policy ;  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  he  made,  crowned  as  they  were  with  suoceM^ 
nMirikt he  foUawed  up" 


events  at  home  and  alnxwd  perplexed  him.  The  coatineDtal 
noQiuurchs  of  the  Holy  AUiaoce  had  looked  to  the  tory  mmistryy 
^rith  Wellingtoii  at  its  head,  for  security  and  protection*  What 
must  have  been  the  sensation  in  the  courts  of  those  countries, 
virhen  intelligence  was  received  of  the  Duke's  overthrow  and 
resignation  ? 

The  whig  ministry,  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  head,  was  pledged 
to  support  the  reform  bill.*  This  ministry  took  upon  them  a 
great  task — an  arduous  responsibility*  That  gross  abuses 
abounded  in  the  British  government,  no  one  could  deny ;  jsnd 
reform  was  demanded  by  the  united  voice  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Broughcun  was  pledged  to  parliamentary  reform,  the  reduction 
of  expenses  and  sinecures,  and  against  negro  slavery. 

The  ministerial  plan  of  reform,  by  Earl  Grey  and  his  cabinet, 
was  brought  forward  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  Uie  1st  of  March ; 
and  after  a  debate  of  seven  days,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
three  bills  for  reforming  the  representation  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  The  bill  was  carried,  after  a  debate  of  two  days, 
to  a  second  reading,  Mardii  22d,  by  a  vote  of  302  to  301 ;  but 
was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  vote  being  291  for  the  minis- 
try, 299  against  it. 

The  King  dissolved  the  parliament  in  person,  on  the  22d  of 
April.  In  the  q>eech  delivered  on  that  occasion,  William  said, 
*^  I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people,''  dz;c. 

The  new  parliament,  of  which  a  large  number  was  pledged 
to  support  reform,  assembled  June  14th,  1831,  and  was  opened 
by  the  King,  who  recommended  the  question  of  a  reform  in 
the  representation,  to  their  earliest  and  most  attentive  considers- 
tion*  On  the  24th,  the  reform  bill  was  again  brought  forward 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  house  of  commons,  aivd  passed  its 
second  reading  July  6th«  by  a  vote  of  367  to  236,  and  to  a  third 
reading  Sept.  23d,  by  a  vote  of  849  to  236.  The  bill  was  car. 
ried  up  to  the  house  of  Imds,  and  on  October  8th,  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  199  to  158.  PailianienI  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month. 

The  rejection  of  the  reform  bill  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
8th,  led  to  strong  manifestations  of  popular  fury  against  the 
nobility,  especially  those  who  had  voted  against  the  bill.  At 
Nottingham  and  Derby,  as  well  as  other  jmrts  of  the  kingdom, 
riots  commenced  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill 

*  In  1797|  Lord  Orey  made  a  motion  for  reform.  Its  failure  caused  that 
great  stateamaBt  Fox,  to  witlidnw  firom  parlxament,  which  was  hy  eome 
judged  to  be  a  derelictiiNi  of  datf^ 
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was  receiyed.  On  the  39th,  30th,  and  Slat,  dreadful  note  took 
place  et  Bnatol-Honany  of  the  public  buildingB  and  an  imroeoao 
amount  of  property  were  destroyed ;  ninety  peraoos  were  killed 
and  wounded  at  that  time ;  afterwards  five  were  executed,  and 
many  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  The  total  damage 
done,  during  this  riot  at  Bristol,  was  estimated  at  800,000  poimdi 
sterling. 

Parliament  was  opened  again,  December  6th,  by  the  King ; 
and  on  the  12th,  Lord  John  Russell,  (a  third  time,)  introduced 
a  nc^w  bill  for  reform,  very  similar  to  the  former,  and  declared 
to  be  "  equally  efficient/'  It  was  read  the  second  time,  on  the 
18th,  by  a  vote  of  824  to  162.  On  March  28d,  it  was  brought 
up  for  a  third  reading,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  355  to  239. 
The  bill  passed  to  a  second  reading,  in  the  house  of  lords,  April 
13th,  by  a  vote  of  184  to  175.  An  amendment  to  def^t  the 
bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  passed  May  8th, 
by  a  vote  of  151  to  116 ;  and  on  May  12th  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  40.  Earl  Grey  advised  the  King  to  create  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  new  peers  to  secure  the  success  of  the  bill,  ten- 
dering his  resignation  as  the  alternative,  which  was  accepted. 
On  the  resignation  of  ministers,  great  public  excitement  followed. 
The  political  unions,  organized  throughout  the  country,  deter- 
^  mined  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  demanded  that  the 
ministers  should  be  reinstated.  Barl  Grey  had  stated,  that  ho 
would  stand  or  fall  by  this  bill ;  and  that  nothing  less  efficient 
should  be  supported  by  him. 

The  excitement  was  so  great  in  Birmingham,  that  100,000 
persons  assembled  suddenly  and  spontaneously,  and  forwarded 
an  immediate  express  to  L<xidon.  There  was  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  have  the  reform  bill  carried,  or  pay  no  taxes ;  and  this 
determinaticMi  was  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
There  was  no  riot;  the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective 
strength,  to  assert  dieir  just  rights.  Bursts  of  indignant  feel- 
ings were  directed  against  the  birtiops  and  nobUity.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  failed  in  his  attempts  to  form  a  ministry  ; 
when  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated  in  office 
May  Idth,  with  the  assurance  fran  the  King,  of  having  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  peers  created,  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
When  the  lords  were  apprized  of  this  fact,  they  resolved  to  let 
it  pass. 

June  14th,  the  bill  passed  a  third  reading,  by  a  vote  of  106 
to  22,  and  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission,  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  «ie  of  the 
bishops  was  present  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill.  In  answer, 
ing  the  forebodings  and  objections  made  to  it  by  the  lords,  Barl 


Grey  said-—*'  That  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  England 
^virould  all  be  increased  by  the  reform." 

By  it,  23  new  boroughs,  in  Bngiand,  are  to  send  two  new 
members  each ;  19  new  boroughs,  one  each ;  62  new  members 
are  added  to  the  English  county  members ;  three  to  the  county 
members,  and  two  to  the  borough  members  of  Wales  ;  five  to 
the  Scotch  members ;  and  five  to  the  Irish  members.  By  this 
reform  bill,  56  of  the  old  boroughs,  called  rotten  or  decayed 
boroughs,  have  been  wholly  disfranchised ;  and  30  boroughs, 
that  before  sent  two  members  each,  are  to  send  but  one.  The 
united  borough  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  which  before 
sent  four  members,  is  to  send  but  two. 

County  members  under  the  reform  aet* — Formerly,  each  county 
sent  two  members,  except  Yorkshire,  which  returned  four — 
total  82.  The  counties  in  Wales,  one  each — ^total  12.  By  the 
reform  act,  the  number  of  the  county  members  of  England  is 
raised  to  144 ;  those  of  Wales  to  16.  And  26  English  counties 
are  divided,  and  return  four  members  each ;  7  counties  three 
each ;  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  two  each ;  and  the  six  remain^ 
ing  counties,  two  each ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one.  Of  the  12 
Welch  counties,  three  send  two  members  each ;  the  remaining 
nine,  one  each. 

The  reform  act  also  extends  to  the  right  of  voting,  in  the  elec^ 
tion  of  members  for  cities  and  boroughs,  to  every  male  person 
of  full  age,  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  occupies,  as 
owner  or  tenant,  any  house,  warehouse,  shop  or  building,  of  not 
less  than  ten  pounds  yearly  value :  provided  such  person  pays 
assessed  taxes  and  poor  rates*  And  in  the  election  of  county 
noembers,  the  elective  franchise  extends  to  every  male  person 
who  shall  be  in  actual  occupation  of  a  freehold  for  life,  or  of 
lands  or  tenements  of  copyhold,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not 
less  than  ten  pounds*  In  England,  a  county  member  of  parlia- 
ment must  possess  real  property  to  the  amount  of  600  pounds 
per  annum ;  and  a  borough  member,  800  pounds.  But  in  Scot- 
land, no  such  qualification  is  requisite. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  speech  on  introducing  the  fint 
reform  bill,  (March  1,  1881,)  made  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  number  of  voters  that  would  be  added  by  that  bill : 
number  fulded  in  towns  and  boroughs  in  England  already  sending 
members,  110,000 ;  electors  of  towns  in  England  sending  mem- 
bers for  the  first  time,  50,000 ;  electors  in  London,  who  will 
obtain  the  right  of  voting,  00^000 ;  increase  of  electors  in  Scot- 
land, 60,000 ;  in  Ireland,  perhaps  40,000 ;  increase  in  the  coun- 
ties  of  Bngiand,  100,000.  ^  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,"  said 
Lord  Russell,  '<  that  the  whote  Bwasme  will  add  to  the  oonstitu. 
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ency  of  the  commoiis  house  of  parliameDt,  about  half  a  mfllion 
of  persons,  and  these  all  connected  with  the  property  of  the 
country,  having  a  valuable  stake  anKMogst  us,  and  deeply  inte- 
rested in  our  institutions." 

A  sufRcient  number  of  booths  are  to  be  prepared,  so  that  not 
more  than  600  electors  are  to  poll  at  one  compartment.  The 
polling  to  continue,  if  required,  for  two  suooessive  days  c«ly  ; 
for  seven  hours  on  the  first  day,  and  for  eight  hours  on  the 
second  :  but  the  poll  is  not  on  any  account,  to  be  kept  open  later 
than  4  o'clock,  on  the  second  day. 

July  13.  The  Scotch  reform  bill  passed  to  a  third  reading  in 
the  English  house  of  lords  ;  and  on  the  80th  of  the  same  roontfa, 
the  Irish  reform  bill  passed  in  the  English  house  of  lords. 
August  13th,  the  Irish  tythe  composition  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  in  the  En^ish  house  of  lords.  On  the  16th  of 
August,  the  parliament  of  England  was  prorogued  to  the  16th 
of  October. 

The  successful  issue  of  a  reform  in  parliament  has  been 
achieved  mainly  through  the  perseverance,  wisdom,  and  stem 
consistency  of  Henry  Brougham,  who  was,  for  many  years,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons, — a  firm  and 
decided  enemy  to  the  measures  of  the  aristocrats  and  leagued 
despots.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  he  has  fostered  and 
guided  the  spirit  of  reform ;  and  we  may  here,  with  great  pro- 
priety, mention  some  of  his  labors  in  this  great  cause. 

In  1811,  he  introduced  a  bill  into  the  British  parliament, 
declaring  all  deah'ng  in  slaves,  by  British  subjects,  a  felony, 
and  punishable  as  such.  This  bill  became  a  law,  and  by  it  was 
first  recognized  the  principle,  that  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh 
are  pirates,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  And  the  subject 
of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  British  West  Indies,  has  been  re- 
peatedly brought  by  him  before  the  nation. 

In  1816,  he  commenced  his  public  efforts  in  favor  of  popular 
education.  He  then  introduced  into  parliament,  a  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  edu- 
cation  among  the  lower  orders.  This  motion  was  carried,  and 
an  education  committee  of  forty  members,  with  Mr.  Brougham 
at  their  head,  was  appointed.  The  labors  of  this  committee,  or 
rather  of  its  indefatigable  chairman,  were  immense ;  and  for 
three  years  they  continued  to  spread  facts  before  the  British  peo- 
ple. The  expositiim  of  corruptions  m  the  management  of  trust 
funds  for  grammar  schools,  was  no  small  part  of  their  labor. 

In  1819,  he  moved  for  instituting  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  charitable  endowments,  to  complete  the  woric 
which  the  education  committee  had  begun — a  measure  which 
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ttie  miniBtera  were  unable  BucceaBfuUy  to  withstand,  and  whieh, 
notwithstanding  their  continued  opposition,  produced  important 
results. 

In  1620,  he  thought  the  time  had  arrived,  in  which  to  bring 
forward  the  grand  measure  which  he  had  at  first  contemplated. 
H«  accordingly  came  out  with  a  bill  to  extend  the  blessings  oi 
education  to  the  poor,  by  the  establishment  of  common  schools. 
Out  in  this  he  did  not  accomplish  his  benevolent  designs.  He 
published  his  **  Practical  Observations  on  Popular  Education," 
and  to  his  sole  suggestion,  "  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
Tul  Knowledge,"  whose  publications  are  now  scattered  far  and 
'wide,  owed  its  origin. 

His  next  labor,  greater  than  all  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules 
himself,  was  directed  to  a  reform  of  the  En^ish  common  law, 
and  cleansing  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  rubbish  which  a  bar- 
barous age  had  left  beliind,  and  time  had  rendered  intolerable. 
His  efforts  here,  as  elsewhere,  were  powerful  and  irresistible. 
In  1828,  he  introduced  his  celebrated  motion,  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  pra3ring  that  he  would  issue  a  comis- 
sion  for  inquiring  into  the  defects  occasioned  by  time  or  other- 
ivise,  in  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  into  the  measures  necessary 
for  removing  the  same.     Upon  this  motion,  his  speech,  delivered 
in  the  house  of  commons  February  28,  1828,  comprises,  in  the 
printed  report,  139  pages.     He  lays  open  the  whole  existing, 
condition  of  the  common  law  in  a  masterly  manner,  equalled 
only  by  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  remedies  proposed.     The 
motion  was  carried,  afler  an   amendment   agreed  to   by  him 
for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  had  limited  its  operations  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  law  of  real  property.     The  commis- 
sioners appointed,  reported  in  1820,  and  their  reports  were  ela- 
borate and  valuable,  and  have  already  been  in  some  measure 
acted  upon. 

As  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  Brougham's  labors  have 
been  eminent.  He  has  greatly  expedited  the  administration  of 
justice  in  his  court,  and  cleared  tlie  docket  of  cases  which  had, 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  been  accumulating. 

Thus  it  appears  how  much  England,  as  well  as  the  whole 
civilized  world,  owes  to  the  labors  of  this  cme  individual  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  man.  He  has  directed  his  exertions 
to  the  right  quarter.  To  education  he  looked,  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  liberties  of  a  nation  rest.  He  has  well  said, 
that  *'  he  feared  not  any  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There 
was  another  person  abroad,  more  powerful  than  the  Duke— -the 
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■dioolmMter  was  abroad/'*  And  in  ooDclunoo,  it  is  grattfyiog 
to  think  tHat  Brougham  still  liveSy  and  that  his  exertions  in  &%'or 
of  liberty  will  cease  only  with  his  life. 

From  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament,  it  appean 
there  were  614  reformers,  and  144  consenratiyes— -thus  giving 
to  the  ministry  a  majority  of  870. 

This  list  of  the  members,  given  in  the  broad  pages  of  the 
London  Times,  must  have  been  a  gladdening  and  a  heart-cheer. 
ing  sight  to  the  reformers,  and  to  &e  great  body  of  the  Rngtiah 
nation,  whose  hopes  had  so  long  be^  blasted  by  a  profligate 
ministry,  aided  by  the  most  brilliant  and  seducing  powers  of  ekv 
quence.  The  oratory  of  Burke  and  Pitt  had  so  fascinated  and 
bewildered  many  undentandings,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
to  prevent  them  from  judging  aright  on  the  justice  and  feasibiJity 
of  a  measure  that  had  so  long  been  urged  by  many  of  Elngland's 
wisest  patriots. 

*  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Britieh  house  of  commane,  Jan.  39,  183& 
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CHAPTER  I^— LmoDucnQv. 

1  Diplomatics  ought  not  to  be  conlbioidad  with  dipUmmeyf  which  meaiifl 
a  knowledgo  of  the  inierects  of  different  statea,  and  the  policy  of  foreign 
courts,  &c«,  hf  meana  of  ambaaaadora,  envoya,  coDauJa,  dtc. 

8  The  firat  that  vndertook  lo  teach  thia  acience  in  a  univerattf  ,  waa  the 
celebrated  CoBHDieh  a  proleaaor  at  HelmatadL  Hia  programme  or  pro- 
apectua  waa  publiahed  in  1660.  Godfxxt  AsHBinrALL,  a  profeaaor  at 
Gottingei^  1748,  ia  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  name. 

3  Before  thu  time  Pope  Leo  X.  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  avbject  to  Henry 
Vni.  of  England,  may  be  aeen  in  Rymer'a  Fosdera,  yoL  yI.  p.  119. 

4  From  the  year  1793  to  the  end  of  1805,  the  French,  by  a  decree  of  the 
national  convention  of  the  5th  of  October,  adopted  a  method  of  com. 
pnting  by  what  they  called  the  repiMiemn  year*  It  began  at  midnight 
of  the  automnal  equinox,  viz.  the  Slat  or  23d  of  September.  It  waa 
divided  into  twelve  montha  of  thirty  daya  each*  followed  by  five  or  atz 
aupplementanr  d^ra*  Thia  innovation,  however,  ceaaed  on  the  31at  of 
December,  1805. 

5  It  ia  to  thia  circumatance  that  the  term  jda  owea  ita  origin.  It  ia  not 
a  daasieal  word,  but  waa  fiiat  need  by  the  Ppaniarda ;  and  ia  merely 
the  initiala  or  firat  lettera  of  Afm»  EnU  £egunmtU  Augutto,    T. 

6  Thia  calculation,  however,  waa  incorrect,  inaamuch  aa  nineteen  exact 
aolar  revolutiona  amount  ooly  to  6939  daya,  14  houra,  36',  15" ;  while 
835  true  lunationa,  contained  in  the  cycle  of  19  yeara,  only  give  6939 
daya,  16  honra,  31',  45".  The  lunar  cycle  conaeqnently  exceeded  die 
19  aolar  revolutiona  by  3  houra,  5',  30".  Thia  error  waa  corrected  at 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  by  Gregory  XIIL 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  n«-.PxiiOD  L 

1  The  name  of  Alemamth  erroneoualy  apfdied  afterwarda  to  all  the  Ger. 
man  naticna,  waa  originally  reatricted  to  a  particular  tribe,  which  we 
here  deaignate  by  the  name  of  the  AUaumiUt  to  diacinguiah  them  firom 
the  modem  Gennana  (AlUmmnds.) 

3  The  (TttUenea  of  Pliny,  the  €hthm*€  or  OaUne*  of  Tacitna,  and  the 
Gythone9  of  Ptolemy,  whom  theae  authora  place  in  the  northern  part 
of  ancient  Germany,  near  the  Viatula,  were  moat  probably  ona  and  the 
aame  nation  with  the  Gotha ;  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Oetit,  a  people  of  ancient  Dacia. 

3  We  find  a  Gothio  biahop,  named  Theophilua,  among  the  biahopa  who 
aigned  the  acta  of  the  fint  Council  of  Nice.  Ulfilaa,  a  Gothic  biahop 
towaida  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  tianalated  th»  BiUe  into  the 
VOL.  n.  32 
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ItBgMf*  <^  Ui  iiAtioiit  mt^kSag  qm  of  tiM  Greek  nd 
ten.  Hie  Fhmr  OmmiU^  pgeeemd  m  tke  Codes  ArgcBteui»  a 
Uimffy  et  Upeel,  ie  toe  moot  eneient  epeeuneD  we  hten  of  the 
lenffnege,  of  which  the  Oothie  ie  one  of  the  principel  dielecte.  V%Am 
I^mgmemU  e/  ITUUm^  publiehed  bv  M.  Zahn.  1805. 
4.  The  identity  of  the  Fraidbi  with  theee  Genmo  tribee,  maj  bo  eiiuiiiii 
from  a  peeoefo  of  St.  Jerome,  aa  well  aa  by  the  TMt  Pemiimgtru mmi , 
•»  Tkeo^Memme,  ao  called,  booanae  it  ie  eiqvpoaed  to  Imvo  beee  dmn 
up  wider  the  Emperor  TheodoaiQa,  about  the  bMiuung  of  die  fififc 
century ;  though  M.  Mannert,  in  hia  Treatiae  De  Ak.  PettHmg^  ^imte, 
haa  proved  that  it  ia  aa  old  aa  the  third  centary ;  and  that  So  capj 
preeenred  in  the  library  at  Vienna,  and  publiahed  by  HL  de  Scbeyl,  ia 
but  an  incorrect  copy,  which  he  attributea  to  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  From  thia  Table,  it  appeara  that,  in  the  third  eeotory.  the 
name  JFVaiieui  waa  given  to  that  part  of  Germany  whi^  ia  aftnaie  in 
.  the  Lower  Rhine  in  Wea^halia ;  and  that  the  Dructeri,  the  Ch«Bci» 
Chamavi,  Chemaci,  AmpeiTaiii,  ^.  were  the  aame  aa  the  Frmika. 
The  namea  of  Salimn»  and  JKipoorMM,  evidently  taken  fnm  the  aitoa- 
tion  of  eome  of  theee  tribee  on  the  Rhine,  the  Yeeel,  or  Baal,  appear  to 
have  been  given  them  by  the  Romana,  and  were  afterwarda  retnoed 
by  them. 

6  Ammianaa  Mareellimia,  Lib.  81  e.  9.  J€fiumd»§  Jk  JBckw  CfeHeu, 
cap.  35.  Thia  latter  hietorian  gfivea  the  following  portreit  of  Attila, 
King  of  the  Huna.  ••  Hie  atature  waa  ehort,  hie  cheat  broad,  hia  head 
rather  large,  hia  eyee  email,  hie  beard  thin,  hie  hair  grey,  hia  noeo  fiat, 
hie  compiezion  dark  end  hideoua,  bearing  evidence  of  hie  origin*  He 
waa  a  roan  of  mooh  cunning,  who  fought  by  etmtagen  before  he  en- 
gaged in  battlee." 

€  We  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Btognndiana  by 
the  aignaturea  of  tweiity.five  biehope,  who  were  preeent  at  the  Coencil 
of  Epao,  held  by  Sigiemond,  King  of  Burgundy,  in  517.  Theee  biah. 
ope  were  the  following :  Beeancon,  Lengree,  Anton,  Chalona,  Lyon, 
Valence,  Orange,  Vaison,  Garpemrae,  CSivaillon,  Sieteron,  Apt  Gap, 
Die,  St.  Paul-troie-Chetaux,  Viviera,  Vienne,  Embnm,  Grenoble,  Ge. 
neva,  Tarantaiae,  Avenohe,  Windische,  Martigny  in  the  Baa-Valais, 
Taurentum  in  Provence.  Vide  Labbei,  AeUi  OimeiL  vol.  iv.  p.  1573; 
1581. 

7  Many  kinga  end  chiefe  of  different  nationa  marched  under  hia  command. 
Jomandea  (cap.  38.)  obaerves— «*  Aa  for  the  rest,  a  rabble  of  kings,  if 
they  may  be  ao  called,  and  leaders  of  divera  nationa ;  they  waited  like 
aatellitea  the  ordera  of  Attila ;  and  if  he  gave  but  a  wink  or  a  nod, 
every  one  attended  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  executed  hia  com. 
manda  without  a  murmur.  Attila  alone,  like  a  king  of  kinga,  had  the 
enpreme  charge  and  authority  over  them  all." 

8  The  Salian  Franka  are  diatinct  from  the  Ripuarian,  vrho  fonned  a  aepa. 
rate  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  waa  Cologne.  There  were  aJao, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  particular  kinga  of  the  Franks  at 
Terouane,  Mama,  and  Cambray,  all  of  whom  were  aubdued  by  Clovii, 
shortly  before  hie  death  in  511. 

9  Clovie  took  from  ti^e  Alemanna  a  part  of  their  territoriea,  of  which  ha 
«  formed  a  dietinctprovinee,  known  afterwarda  by  the  name  of  Femee 

on  tie  Rkime.  They  reUined,  however,  under  their  hereditary  chieft, 
Aleaee,  with  the  diatricta  aituated  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Ooe,  the  Entx,  the  Neeker,  the  Mnhr,  the  WeraiU 
andtheJagat    Vide  Schopffin,  itiaefja /Heel,  voL  i.  p.  €30. 


M  Tke  Viiifotbs  tbcn  retained  no  other  poeeeniene  in  Oeiil  than  Septi. 
menia,  or  Lengoedoe.  Their  tenitoriee  between  the  Rhone,  the  'Alps, 
nnd  the  Mediterranean,  passed  to  the  Ostrogoths,  as  the  reward  for  ser- 
▼iees  which  the  latter  had  rendered  them  in  their  wars  with  the  Franks. 

11  Scheidingen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Unstml,  about  three  leagues  from 
Naamburg  on  the  Saal,  ia  aupposed  to  hsre  been  the  residence  of  tho 
ancient  kmgs  of  Thnringia.  Venantins  Fortonatns,  the  friend  of  qneen 
Radegoode,  a  princess  of  Thnringia,  gives  a  poetical  deacription  of  it 
in  his  elegy  De  Ezcidis  Thuringie. 

ISt  Belisarius  was  recalled  from  Italy  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  549. 
He  afterwards  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court  of  Constantinople ; 
but  what  modem  writers  hsYe  asserted,  that  he  was  blind,  and  reduced 
to  beg  his  bread,  is  destitute  of  foundation.  Mascow,  Getkickte  der 
TeuUehetu 

13  Agathias,  lib.  1.  p.  17,  asserts,  that  the  Goths  abandoned  the  nation  of 
the  Alemanns  to  the  Franks,  in  order  to  interest  the  latter  in  their  causa 
against  the  Greeks.  The  same  was  the  case  with  that  part  of  Graul, 
situate  between  the  Alps,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Mediterranean,  which 
pertained  to  the  Ostrogoths,  and  which  they  ceded  to  the  Franks,  on 
condition  that  they  would  never  furnish  supplies  to  the  Greeks. 

14  The  name  of  the  Bavarians  does  not  occur  in  history  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  Jomandes,  De  Seb.  Geticis^  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus.  in  his  poems,  speak  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Mannert, 
GttehiehU  Bafoarientf  p.  108,  reckons  the  Bavarians  an  associatiNi  of 
several  German  tribes ;  the  Heruls,  Rugians,  Turcilingians,  and  Scy- 
rians,  all  originally  emigrating  from  the  shores  of  the  BiStic.  The  new 
settlemento  which  they  formed  in  Upper  Germany,  comprehended  that 
part  of  ancient  Rhetia,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricum,  which  lies  between 
the  Danube,  the  Lech,  and  the  Noce  in  Pannonia,  and  the  Tyrol. 
They  were  governed  by  kings  or  chiefr,  who,  frx>m  the  year  5f5,  were 
dependants  on  the  Frankish  crown. 

15  Clovis  left  the  Alemanns,  after  their  defeat,  a  considerable  part  of  their 
territories  under  hereditary  chiefr,  who  acknowledged  the  superiority 
of  the  Frankish  kings.  Such  of  the  Alemanns  as  Theodoric  King  of 
Italy  then  received  into  a  part  of  Rhetia  and  Noricum,  continued  de- 
pendants on  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  till  the  decay  of  that  mo- 
narchy,  near  the  middle  of  the  aixth  century,  when  they  became  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks. 

16.  Tacitus  De  Moribus  German.,  cap.  3.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  free, 
men  to  have  the  honor  of  bearing  arms.  Even  bishops  and  ecclesias. 
tics,  when  admitted  into  the  national  assemblies,  and  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  freemen,  never  failed  to  claim  this  military  dignity ;  and 
occupied,  like  others,  their  ranks  in  the  army. 

17  We  find  among  the  German  nations,  from  the  remotest  times,  the  dis- 
tinction into  nobU9t  freenun,  and  mrfa;  a  distinction  which  they  still 
preserved,  in  their  new  settlements  in  the  Roman  empire. 

18  Called  Ordeals.  Besides  the  trial  by  tingle  combat,  there  were  others 
by  ?iot  irsR,  henUing  w  cold  water,  the  eroee,  ^.     Vide  Ducange  Gloss. 

19  The  Goths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  end  Alans,  were  already  Christians,  when 
they  settled  within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  £n4>ire.  They  follow, 
ed  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  east;  and, 
which  the  Suevi  of  Galicia  abandoned  for  the  orthodox  creed  under 
their  King  Cariarie,  about  551 ;  and  the  l^igoths  of  Spain,  under  their 
King  Reearede,  in  569.  The  Lombards  of  Italy  were,  at  first,  Aiians, 
bui  became  Cadwy^s,  nnder  th«ir  King  Agiln]phiii»  in  608.    The  Van. 
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die  daatnietkNi  of  tMr  SHnarchy,  both  in  Italy  and  Afiriea.    As  to  4ie 


finrgundiana  thoj  did  not  embrace  ChriatiaBity  till  after  Aeir  eftiHiih 
nant  in  GaaL    Tbeir  azanpla  waa  aoon  followed  by  tbe  Franka*  wka 


likewiae  proteeted  the  diaaemination  of  the  orthodox  &ith  eiwwag  tiie 
German  natioaa,  aettled  in  their  dominiona  beyond  the  Rhine.  Tkc 
Chriacian  religion  waa  introdneed,  about  the  end  of  the  aixtfa  cemmy. 
among  the  ^glo-Saxona  in  Britain,  by  aome  Benedictine  amnnka, 
whom  Pope  Gregory  I.  had  aent  there.  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  waa 
the  firat  of  the  Angk>.Sazon  kinge  that  embraced  Chiiattanity,  by-  the 
pereoaaion,  it  ia  aaidp  ci  hia  qpMen,  Bertha,  daughter  of  CharibiBCt  I. 

r      King  of  Paria. 

90  The  poaaeaaiona  of  the  Ostrogotha  in  Gaol,  lying  between  the  fifaiiie, 
the  Alpa,  and  die  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to  the  Franka  eboot  5dlL 

tl  Eginhard,  ViU  Otartl  Mmg^  oap.  11.  It  aeema  dien  an  error  in  hiatofy, 
to  deatgnate  theae  prineea  aa  a  race  of  kings,  who  had  all  degenemted 
Into  a  state  of  imbecility  or  idiocy.  (Of  tida  opinien  was  the  Abbe 
Vertot,  who  endeavt^a  to  rescae  dieae  monarcha  firom  this  generally 
recehred  imputatioa.    Vide  Memoir  de  I'Academie,  yoL  rr.  T.) 

8S  Thia  aame  St.  Boniiace,  in  744,  indaoed  the  archbiahops  of  France  to 
reeeiYe,  after  hia  example,  the  pallium  from  Pope  Zachariaa,  aekiioir. 
ledging  the  juriadtction  and  supreroaey  of  the  Roman  See.  Tfaie  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Romiah  aupremacy,  had  already  taken  place  in 
England,  in  601  and  887,  when  the  ardibiahope  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  received  the  pontificial  pallium.    Vide  Bede.  Hist.  Ecdea. 

S9  It  ia  alleged  that  atate  poUtica  had  no  small  ahare  in  favoring  thia  seaL 
Not  only  did  the  emperors  reckon,  by  abolishing  imagea,  to  waakcn 
the  excessive  power  oif  the  monks  who  domineered  over  the  J^zantine 
court;  but  they  regarded  ajso  the  destruction  of  this  heretical  worafaip, 
as  the  only  meana  of  arresting  the  peraeeutiona  which  the  Mahomcrtans 
then  exerclaed  againat  the  Christians  in  the  east,  whom  they  treated  aa 
idolatora,  on  account  of  their  veneration  for  imagea. 

34  "Hie  name  ExarehaU  waa  then  given  lo  the  province  of  Ravenna,  be- 
caaae  it,  aa  well  as  the  Pentapolis,  waa  immediately  saliieet  to  the  ex- 
arch as  ffovemor^eneral ;  while  ^e  other  paita  <Mf  Grecian  Italy  were 
governed  by  delegates,  who  ruled  in  the  name  and  andiority  of  ^e 
exarch. 

8S  It  was  during  hia  aojoum  at  Chierai  that  Pope  Stephen  II.  gave  die  de. 
ciaiona  that  we  find  in  Sirmondt,  OmeU^  OaU,  vol.  n.  16.  Anaatasiua 
(jn  Muratori,  vol.  IIL  p.  168, 186)  mentions  Chiersi  as  the  place  of  thia 
oonatioB,  which  he  also  says  was  signed  by  Pepin  and  his  two  sons. 
This  prospective  grant  is  even  attested  by  die  letter  which  Stephen  II. 
addressed  to  Pepin  end  his  sons,  immediately  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
exhortiag  them  to  fulfil  their  engagementa  without  delay. 

56  The  Pope,  m  hia  letters  to  Pepfai,  ealla  thia  donation  an  augmentation 
of  the  Romiah  donunion ;  an  extension  of  the  Romiah  territory,  Sec, 
Cenni,  vol.  I.  p.  85,  134.  Beaides  the  city  and  duohy  of  Rome,  Ansa, 
tasiua  mentions  varioua  former  granta  of  territoriea  to  the  Romish 
Church.  The  aame  author  informa  ua,  that  the  original  of  Pepin^  do. 
nation  exiated  in  hia  time  in  the  archivea  of  the  Roiauah  See,  and  he 
^as  recorded  the  places  gIfUd  to  the  ehnreh. 

57  Different  interpretationa  have  been  given  lo  die  word  Saiaeeaa,  which 
the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Lathia,  have  ap|riied  to  the  Arabs.  Some 
explain  it  byrsMsra  orlr^nrfe,  and  othaia  by  CMsalaleb  ornalivei 
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'«P  the  eMt  Camri.  BiU.  Arab.  Hist.  virf.  II.  p.  19.  Some  pretMd  to 
deri?e  this  appellatioD  from  the  Arabic  word  jSarrflf,  or  its  plural  Sar- 
fWia,  which  meansa  men  on  horaeback,  or  cayaliera. 

96  We  may  jndge  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Araba  at  thia  time,  from  a  paaaage 
of  Raaia,  an  Arabic  anthor,  in  Caairi,  (BibL  Arab.  Hiat.  vol.  iL  p.  323.) 
Mosa,  in  a  fit  of  jealouay,  had  cauaed  Tarec  to  be  baatinadoed  at  Tole. 
dOt  and  yet  continued  to  employ  him  aa  a  generaL  The  ctdiph,  to  avenge 
Tarec,  eanaed  Musa  to  be  baatinadoed  in  his  turn,  when  he  came  to 
Damaacna  to  lay  at  hia  royal  feet  the  apoila  of  all  Spain.  Hia  aon,  whom 
he  had  left  governor  of  Spain,  waa  killed  by  order  of  the  caliph.  Such 
waa  the  iate  of  the  Arabic  conqnerora  of  Spain. 

99  The  Abbaaaidea  took  their  name  from  Abbaa,  the  paternal  uncle  of 
Mahomet,  of  whom  they  were  deacended.    The  Ommiadea  were  de 
acended  from  Ommiah,  a  more  distant  relation  of  the  prophet. 

90  Don  Pelago,  the  king  whom  the  Spaniards  regard  aa  the  founder  of  thiv 
new  etale,  ia  a  personage  no  less  equivocal  than  the  Pharamond  of  tho 
Franka.  Isidorus  Pagensis,  a  Spanish  author  of  that  time,  published 
by  Sandoval  in  his  collection  in  1634,  knew  nothing  of  him.  He  extols, 
on  the  contrary,  the  exploits  of  Theodemir,  whom  the  Visigoths,  ae. 
cording  to  the  Arabic  authors  quoted  bv  Caairi,  had  choaen  as  their 
king  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Rodenc.  The  chronicle  of  Alphonso 
III.,  and  that  of  Albayda,  which  are  commonly  cited  in  fiivor  of  Don 
Pelago,  are  both  aa  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
relate  things  so  marvellous  of  this  pretended  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  give  credit  to  them. 

SI  Thia  dynasty,  after  the  year  837,  efiected  the  conquest  of  the  greater 
part  of  Sicily  from  the  Greeka ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  it,  in, 940, 
by  the  Fatimitea,  who  were  succeeded  in  the  following  cantuiy  by  the 
ZSeridea  in  Africa.    (Vide  Period  IV.  under  Spain.) 

99  The  celebrated  Gerbert,  bom  in  Auvergne,  and  afterwards  Pope  Sil. 
veater  li.,  waa  among  the  first  that  repaired  to  Spain,  about  the  middle 
of  the  tendi  century,  to  study  mathematica  under  the  Araba.  Numbera 
afterwarda  imitated  hia  example. 

98  There  ia  praaerved  in  the  library  of  the  Eacurial  in  Spain,  1851-Arabic 
MSB*  which  eacaped  the  conflagration  of  .1671,  and  which  have  been 
amply  described  by  Caairi  in  hie  BibL  Arab.  Hisp. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IH^Pjouod  IL 

1  The  immense  intrenchmenta  or  fortificationa  of  the  Avara,  called  JZAta- 
go§  by  the  Franka,  were  destroyed  by  Charlemagne,  to  the  number  of 
B&e.  A  part  of  Pannonia  and  the  territory  of  the  Avara  he  left  in  pos. 
aeasion  of  the  native  chiefr,  and  the  Slavian  princea,  who  acknow. 
lodged  themaelves  his  vassals  and  tributaries.  The  Slavi,  the  Moravi. 
ana,  and  Balgariana,  aeem  to  have  then  aeized  on  a  part  of  the  territo. 
riee  of  the  Avara  lying  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Theyaa.  It  waa 
on  account  of  this  war,  that  Charlemagne  eatablished  the  Eastern 
March  (Austria)  against  the  Avara,  and  that  h%  conceived  alao  the  pro- 
ject  of  joining  tne  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  by  a  canal  drawn  from  the 
river  Altmnhl  to  Rednits. 

3  Charlea  took  the  oath  in  the  Teutonic  language,  Louia  in  the  Romance 
langaage ;  the  forma  of  which  have  been  preaerved  by  the  Abbe  Nith- 
ard,  a  cousin  of  theae  princea.  We  may  observe,  that  thia  ia  the  most 
aDdant  monument  of  Ae  Romance  language ;  out  of  which  baa  sprung 
the  nodan  Franeh. 
YOU  IL  82* 
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of 
places  ani^Mdto 
each  of  the  brodiera.    It  fcnu  a  vataaUa  iaouMBi  in  the  grimiayhy 
^  the  middle  ages. 

4  Ae  an  example  of  thi>r  >t  ie  said  Aal  •  nniilamm  of  fiaabia,  naflaed  Eti. 
ekoBi  Vroiher  to  the  Empteas  Ja^tfa»  qaarretted  with  faia  «wb  aan,  and 
fefiued  to  see  hiaa,  becaaae,  ia  faia  earimatimi,  he  had  dehaaed  hiaaaelf 
by  receirinf  as  fiefc,  from  Love  the  Geatle^  a.  certun  munber  <»f  his 
own  laado^  sitnated  in  Upper  BaTaria. 

5  The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  dispiUs  with  each  other  the  honor  of 
pretended  heroea,  who  signalised  tfaemselrea  jn  ths  Norman  pi 
It  is  without  doubt,  that  al^  the  tribea  of  ancient  Beandinayia,  in  their 
tuin,  took  pan  ia  these  expeditious.  According  to  the  Monk  of  St. 
Gall,  it  was  not  till  about  tha  end  of  the  war  of  Chariemagne  witfa  the 
.  Avars,  i.  e.  796,  that  ths  Normans  began  to  infest  the  coasta  of  the 
Franklsh  empire,  hi  order  to  stop  their  incursions,  Charles  constcsct- 
ed  a  fleet,  and  stationed  m  the  hari>ors  and  months  of  riTers,  troops  sod 
gnard.8hip8 ;  precautions  which  were  neglected  by  his  succeasora» 

6  The  beautiful  palaces  which  Charles  had  conatructed  at  Nimeguen  and 
Aix.la43hapelle,  were  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Normans  in  881-3- 
At  the  same  time,  they  plundered  Liege,  Maeatricht,  Toagree,  Coiogne* 
Bonn,  Zulpich,  Nuys,  and  Treves. 

7  Nester,  a  monk  of  Kiovia,  and  the  first  amalial  of  Russia,  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  eentury,  aays  the  Rusatana,  whom  he  calla  also 
Wmregutt,  came  from  Scandinavia,  or  tiie  oountry  of  the  Normans. 
Hs  assures  us,  that  it  was  from  them  that  the  atate  of  Novogorod  took 
the  name  of  Russia.  The  author  of  the  annala  of  St.  Bertin,  the  first 
that  mentions  the  Ruseiane  (iiAes)  ▲.  d.  839,  assigns  Sweden  as  their 
original  country.  Luitprand  also,  bishop  of  Cremona,  in  the  court  of 
Constantinople  by  Otho  the  Great,  attests,  in  his  history,  diat  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  o^  Ruuumu  to  the  people,  who  in  the  west  are 
called  Normans.  The  Finns,  Lapiandera,  and  Eatonians,  at  this  day, 
call  the  Swedes,  Bootty  Routxij  or  B^Qttlane.  It  is  likely  that  frx>m 
ihesa,  being  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Swedes,  this  name  passed  to  the 
Slavonian  tribes.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that  it  is  m  Sweden  that  we 
must  look  for  Russia,  prior  to  the  timea  of  Ruiic ;  in  the  same  way. 
as  ancient  France  is  to  be  found  in  Westphalia  and  Hesse,  before  the 
days  of  Clodion,  and  the  founding  of  the  new  monarchy  of  the  Franks 
in  Gaul. 

8  The  Orkney  Isles,  the  Hebrides,  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Isles  of  Man, 
passed,  in  course  of  time,  from  the  dominten  of  the  Norwegians  to 
that  of  the  Scottish  kings,  while  the  Faroe  Isles  remained  constantly 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Norway. 

9  Olaus  IT.,  King  of  Norway,  hod  rendered  the  Icelanders  tribuUries,  but 
they  soon  renewed  their  independence  ;  and  it  waa  not  till  the  time  of 
Habo  y.  and  Magnua  VII.,  in  1361  and  1364,  that  they  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  Norway,  when  the  republican  government  of  the  islsnd 
was  suppressed.  Iceland,  when  a  republic,  furnished  the  annalists  of 
the  north.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  is  Shorrs  SnTSLBsoir, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway  about  the  beginniag  of  the 
thirteenth  century.    Thia  celebrated  man  died  in  1341. 

10  The  Chasars,  a  Turkish  tribe,  ruled,  at  the  time  we  now  speak,  over 
the  northern,  part  oi  the  Crimea ;  as  also  the  vaat  regions  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  aeas.  The  Qnogars  or  Ugun,  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Hungarians,  were  suhjeot  19  thnm.    These 
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Chiiw  kcnng  enbimMd  Chliftiaintjr  in  tlia  aimh  emttaiy,  «lopM  a 
sort  of  syneretismv  whieh  tdmitted  ell  torta  mdiffeTantly.  Heneo  th« 
luoM  of  Cktmmn  or  Ettmn  haa  bean  givao,  by  tha  Garmui  diviaea,  to 
^  aTarj  apedea  of  haretica.  Tbair  pofrer  ▼anialiad  aboot  me  begiaung 
of  the  eleventh  oentarf. 

11  The  Pcaatmwttee  or  JKcmgiMifia,  aiao  a  Toikiah  and  wandermg  tribe, 
originaUy  inhabited  the  bordera  of  the  Jaik  aod  the  Volga,  between  these 
two  rivera.  Expelled  horn  theae  conntriaa  by  the  Usee  or  Camana, 
who  combined  with  the  Chaaara  agaioat  them,  they  attached  the  Hnnga- 
riana,  whom  they  atript  of  their  poeaeaaiona,  Ijriag  between  the  Tanaia, 
tha  IHiieper,  and  the  Dnieater,  (a.  d.  884.)  *' 

19  The  Moraviana  were  the  fint  of  the  Slavian  tribea  that  embraced  Chris- 
tianity.  The  Greek  Emperor  Michael,  at  their  own  reqaeet,  seat  them, 
in  863^  Cyril  aad  Methodius,  two  learned  Oreefca  of  Thessalonica,  who 
invented  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  tranalated  into  their  language  the 
aaered  booka,  which  the  Rossiana  atill  nae.' 

13  The  Patzinacitea  possessed  all  the  countries  situated  between  the  Aluta, 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Donez,  which  near  ita  aource,  separated  them 
fr<Hn  the  Chazars.  They  gradually  diaappeared  from  hiatory  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  were  dispossessed  or  subdued 
by  the  Cumans.- 

14  Hiatorians  have  commonly  aacribed  to  thia  prince  the  division  of  Eng. 
land  into  countiea,  hundrcida,  and  tithea,  aa  alao  the  institution  of  juries. 

15  From  the  occupation  of  Greenland  and  Finland  by  the  Normans,  we 
may  infer  that  North  America  waa  known  to  them  aeveral  centuries 
before  it  waa  discovered  by  ^e  English. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV.^Period  HI. 

1  Tha  Hungarians  having  made  a  new  hivaaion  upon  Otho  the  Great, 
advanced  aa  hx  as  Augsburg,  to  which  they  laid  aiege  ;  but  Otho,  in  a 
battle  which  he  fought  with  them  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  (955,) 
routed  them  with  aneh  slaughter  that  they  never  dared  to  return. 

S  Oa  this  oath,  which  waa  taken  in  968,  the  emperors  of  Germany  founded 
the  title  by  which  they  claimed  the  right  to  confirm,  or  to  nominate 
and  depose  the  popes.  Lawyera  generally  allege  the  famous  decree 
of  Leo  VIIL,  published  964,  as  eatiabliahiDg  the  rights  of  the  emperora 
over  Rome  and  the  popes.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  decree  has 
been  attacked  by  the  ablest  critics,  and  defended  by  others.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  to  justify  these  rights.  Otho, 
after  having  conquered  Italy  and  received  the  submission  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Pope,  could  easily  claim  for  himself  and  his  aaccessors  the 
same  rights  of  superiority  which  the  Greek  and  Frank  emperors  had 
enjoyed  before  him. 

3  He  was  die  duke  of  Lower  Lorrain,  and  had  obtained  thnt  dukedom 
from  Otho  II.  in  077.  He  transmitted  it  to  his  son  Otho,  who  was  the 
lost  prince  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  and  died  in  1006. 

4  The  principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua,  were  governed 
by  Lombard  princes,  who  held  of  the  German  emperors.  The  duke. 
dome  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  Amalfi,  and  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  were 
dependent  on  the  eastern  emperors ;  while  the  Arabs,  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Sicily  possessed  also  Bari  and  Tarento  in  Apulia. 

5  From  this  treaty  is  derived  the  right  of  vassalage,  which  the  popes  have 
exercised  till  the  present  time,  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

6  Tha  ftrat  invaaioii  of  the  Normana  in  Sicily  w«a  in  1060.    f  alermo,  the 


Mpiul,  fell  iiiid«r  their  power  in  IW%  end  in  1090  they  eonqoeivd  the 
whole  ielandi 

7  The  first  eeeds  of  Chrietisnttf  were  plented  in  Demnuk  and  Swedei, 
by  St.  Anegmr,  whom  Louis  the  C^entle  created,  in  834,  tint  arehbiihap 
of  Hamburg,  end  metropolitan  of  the  North.    But  the  progress  id 
Christisnitjr  was  extremely  slow  in  those  semi-baibaroas   coaDtp» 
The  first  snnalist  of  the  North  was  an  Icelander  named  Are  Frode, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.     Tho  bdom 
eminent  historian  of  Denmark,  was  a  monk  named  Swend  Aa^esos, 
who  digested,  about  1187,  an  abridgement  of  the  history  of  that  kkg- 
dom.     H€  was  followed  by  8azo  the  grammarisn,  whose  hiatory  of 
Denmark,  written  in  beautifol  Latin,  is  fiiUl  of  fables  in  the  times  preccd. 
ing  the  12th  century.    Norway  had  for  its  first  annalist  a  monk  named 
Theodoric,  who  wrote  about  1160.    As  to  Sweden,  it  has  no  nationel 
historian  anterior  to  the  CkrameUt  in  Fiirre,  the  first  anonymous  editor 
of  which  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Magnus  Smeck,  dx>ut  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century. 

8  Olaus  sent,  in  996  and  1000,  missionaries  into  Iceland,  who  succeeded 
in  making  the  whole  country  adopt  Christianity.  An  Icelandic  luigitive, 
named  Erie  le  Roux,  discovered  Greenlsnd,  and  formed  the  first  aettlcs- 
ments  there,  about  the  year,  982.  His  son,  Liel^  embrsced  ChristianitT 
during  his  sojourn  in  Norway.  With  the  aid  of  some  ecclesiastics 
whom  King  Olaus  jp^ave  him,  he  returned  in  1000  to  Greenland,  vai 
there  converted  his  uther  and  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  knowledge 
of  the  first  Norwegian  colonies  of  Greenlsnd,  was  lost  about  the  begin- 
ning pf  the  fifteenUi  century.  The  southern  and  western  districts  ot 
it  were  again  discovered  about  1576 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1721  that  the 
Danes  formed  new  settlements  there. 

9  The  Polabes  inhabited  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  the  prindpality  6f  RbU 
senburg,  and  the  province  of  Schwerin.  The  Wagrians  were  settled 
beyond  the  Bills  in  the  Wagria,  in  the  principality  of  Entin,  and  a  part 
of  Holstein. 

10  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Conrad,  Duke  of  Zahringen,  and  Albert, 
Margrave  of  the  North,  headed  an  amqr  of  these  emraders  against  the 
Slavi  in  1147. 

11  The  right  of  hereditary  succession  m  the  eldest  son  of  every  ducsl 
family,  was  not  introdueed  into  Bohemia  till  1055.  This  was  the  ancient 
usage  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Hungary. 

12  No  writer  of  this  nation  is  known  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  most  ancient  is  Vincent  Kadlubeck,  bishop  of  Cracow,  who  died 
122a.    He  wrote 'Historia  PaleiiM,  first  published  in  1612. 

13  This  emon,  singularly  revered  in  Hungary,  contains  Greek  ornaments 
and  inscriptions,  which  give  us  to  understsnd  that  it  was  msnufactured 
at  Constantinople.  There  is  a  probability  that  it  was  fitraished  by  the 
Empress  Theophania,  mother  of  Otho  HI.,  to  Pope  Sylvester  H.,  whom 
she  had  lately  raised  to  the  pontificate. 

14  The  Greeks  upbraided  the  Latins  with  fasting  on  Saturdays — permission 
to  eat  cheese,  batter,  and  milk,  during  the  first  week  of  lent — the  eeli. 
bacy  of  their  priests — the  repetition  of  the  unction,  of  baptism  in  confir. 
mation — ^the  corrupting  of  the  confession  of  £rith— the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  euchariat — ^permission  to  eat  the  blood  of  snimsls  strangled 
— and  the  prohibition  against  the  priests  wearing  their  beards. 

15  The  difference  of  rsnk  snd  pre-eminence  of  these  two  patriarchs,  be. 
csme  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  two  churches. 
There  was  a  warm  debate  as  to  the  tiUe  of  Bemmmical  Fmtriarek,  or 
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Udbf,' which  iSke  patriarchi  of  C^mitaiiliaople  had  Maimed 
«lae«  tfa«  tinie  of  the  patriarch  John  H.  in  €18.  The  Roman  pontiffs, 
Pelagina  U.  and  Qr««orf  L,  hanghcily  eondemned  tiiat  title  aa  proud 
and  extravagant.  They  even'went  so  for  aa  to  mterdiGt  all  conummion 
with  the  patriareha  of  Conatantinople ;  and  Gregory  I.,  wishing  to  give 
iheao  patriareha  an  example  of  Christian  hamitity,  in  opposition  to  this 
lofty  title  of  UniTeraal  Bishop,  adopted  that  of  SarvatU  of  the  aervoHt* 
of  God, 

16  The  Bnlgariana,  newly  converted  to  Christianity  by  Grreek  and  Latin 
miasionaries,  had  priests  and  biabops  of  both  chorches ;  and  each  poo. 
tifi*  claimed  the  sole  jurisdiction  over  that  province.  This  affair  having 
been  referred  by  the  Balgarians  themaelves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Greek  Emperor,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  See  of  Constantinople.  In 
coDseonence  of  thia  decision,  the  Latin  biabops  and  priests  were  expelled 
from  Bulgaria,  and  replaced  by  the  Greeks  in  870. 

17  Thia  terrible  fire,  reckoned  among  their  state  aecreta,  was  exploded 
from  tttbes  of  copper,  or  thrown  with  croasJtows  and  machinea  for  the 
pnrpoae.  Fircahipa  were  likewise  filled  with  them,  which  they  des. 
patched  among  the  enemiea*  ahtps  to  bum  them.  These  could  not  be 
oxtinguished  by  water,  or  any  other  way  than  by  the  help  of  vinegar  or 
aand. 

16  The  name  of  2V»t«r,  in  the  aenae  in  which  it  ia  commonly  taken,  ap. 

pears  to  be  of  a  Chinese  origin.    The  Chineae  pronounce  it  Thm-tk^; 

and  designate,  by  tfaia  name,  all  the  nationa  that  dwell  north  of  the 

great  waU. 
19  The  first  thai  employed  this  military  iraard  was  the  Caliph  Montaaaem, 

who  aneceeded  to  this  caliphate  in  833  or  918  of  the  Hegira. 

90  SuUam  or  SoUkoMt  is  a  common  name  in  the  Chaldean  and  Arabic  Ian- 
gnagea,  to  designate  a  sovereign,  ruler,  king,  or  maater. 

91  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  Seljukidea,  between  1074  and  1085.  T%ay 
were  masters  of  Paleatine  aince  1075,  which  tiiey  bad  conquered  from 
the  Fatimite  calip^a  of  Egypt. 

S9  The  most  powerral  of  these  Emirs  dared  not  aasnme  the  title  of  Sultan, 
but  were  content  with  that  of  Atobok^  which  aignifiea  in  the  Turiuah 
language,  Fothor  a/  tko  prinM. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  V.-.PIR10D  IV. 

♦ 

1  He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  Pontifi  thai  aaaumed  the  title  of  i^, 
(Papa,)  to  the  exeluaion  of  the  other  biahopa  and  prelatea  who  had  ior. 
merly  made  uae  ai  that  denomination. 

9  Pope  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  immediate  aucceaaors  of  Gregory  VII.,  went 
so  far  aa  to  recommend  to  all  aecular  princes,  that  they  should  make 
slaves  of  such  of  the  priestfs  wives  as  lived  with  their  husbands  after 
they  had  received  holy  ordera.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,,  the  celi. 
baey  of  the  clergy  was  not  introduced  ^1  near  tiie  middle  of  the  ISth 
century. 

8  Pope  Nicholas  I.  and  Adrian  II.,  in  the  9th  century,  and  John  IV.  and 
Gregory  V.,  about  the  end  of  the  10th,  appealed  to  the  False  Deeretala 
hi  dieir  disputes  with  the  kings  of  France,  on  the  Bubject  of  supremacy 
and  legialative  power  over  the  whole  church. 

4  Thb  house  which  succeeded  the  Salic  dynasty,  occupied  the  throne  of 
the  empir«»  from  1138  to  1954. 

5  Gregory  VH.  in  1080,  confirmed  tfie  election  of  the  Anti.Emperor  Ro. 
dolph.    Lmocent  Ul^  elained  the  right  to  arintrate  In  the  dispntei 
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between  Philip  ef  Bwebia  and  Otho  of  Brattswick  (1198,)  on  tko  nlgect 
of  their  elecdon.  The  eonteeted  elb^tioii  of  ^chud  de  Cotmrafl  aod 
Alphoneo  of  CaettUe  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  wte  submittod  to  the  jed^. 
roent  of  the  Pope. 

6  The  Popes  derived  their  claims  to  these  estates,  from  a  donation  of 
them,  which  the  Countess  had  made  in  1077,  to  Pope  Gregory  VIL , 
and  which  she  renewed  in  1103  to  Pascal  II. 

7  The  Order  of  St.  Anthony  was  founded  about  1095 ;  and  dint  of  Char- 
trenz  was  founded  in  1060--8d,  by  Bruno  of  Cologne ;  and  that  of 
Grandmont,  by  Stephen  de  Thiera,  a  native  of  Auvergne. 

6  The  Arabs  took  possession  of  Palestine  under  the  C^diph  Omar,  ▲.  d. 

657.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  a.  n^  9€8. 

9-10  There  is  an  amusing  description  of  the  crusaders  in  die  Chronicle 

of  Conradus  Urspergensis,  and  the  sensation  which  their  first  appear. 

ance  made  in  Germany. 

11  One  of  these  first  divisions  was  conducted  by  Peter  the  Hermit  id 
person.  A  contemporary  author  gives  the  following  deocriptiott  of 
that  ghostly  general.  **  His  appearance  was  rude  in  the  extreme,  of 
n  short  stature  but  of  a  most  fervid  zeal.  His  fi^e  wa»  meagre,  hif 
feet  bare,  and  his  dress  of  the  meanest  and  the  most  squalid  sort.  Oa 
his  journey,  and  wherever  he  went,  he  used  neither  horse,  mare, 
nor  mule ;  but  only  a  vehicle  drawn  by  asses."  Peter  intrusted  a  part 
of  his  army  to  a  French  gentleman  named  Walter  the  Pennyie^^  who 
marched  before  him.  A  numerous  body  commanded  by  a  German 
priest  followed  htm.  Nearly  the  whole  of  them  perished  to  the  amonm 
of  200,000  men. 

19  The  republic  of  Ventce  having  refiised,  in  spite  of  the  thondering 
bulls  launched  against  them,  to  surrender  up  the  city  of  Ferran,  Pope 
Clemont  IV.  published  a  crusade  against  them  1309,  and  thus  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  peace. 

19  There  were  properly  no  armorial  bearings  before  the  12th  century.  We 
do  not  meet  with  the  FUwra^deMt  on  the  crown  or  the  robe  of  the  French 
kings,  until  the  time  of  Louis  VII.,  a.  d.  1164. 

14  The  crusades  were  the  means  of  spreading  leprosy  in  Europe,  aa  also 
the  plague,  which  in  1347  and  the  following  years  made  dreadful  havoc. 
From  Italy  it  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  occasioned  a  violent  perse* 
cution  against  the  Jewa. 

15  For  these,  see  the  accounts  of  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal. 

16  This  is  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hanseatic  Lengne, 
Although  Sartorius  disputes  it.  The  word  Hafue,  in  Low  German, 
means  any  association  or  corporation.  We  find  this  word  uaed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  letter  which  Edward  II.  of  England  wrote  in  1315,  to 
the  King  of  France,  in  favor  of  the  Germanic  merchants. 

17  The  parliament  of  1342  is  generally  cited  as  the  first  in  which  we  find 
the  division  into  two  houses. 

18  Hence  the  names  of  Pfagklhwr^er  and  Uubutger^  i,  e.  burgess  withm 
the  precincts,  and  without  the  city. 

19  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Roman  Law,  and  especially 
the  Theodosian  Code,  still  remained  in  Italy  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  that  covered  Europe  prior  to  the  12th 
century. 

90  In  the  2Vtfoe  of  Ood,  challenges  or  duels  were  prohibitsd  on  Thnrs. 
daya,  Fridays,  Saturdaya,  and  Sundaya,  under  pain  of  ezcommunica. 
tion.  They  were  alao  forbidden  between  Septuageasima  Sunday  and 
Ckwter  Weifkf  and  J>«tw«en  Advent  Smday  and  Ep^hany. 
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91  HvMliiiu,  «  fiuMms  lawy«r»  VMler  Fredene  I.  ia  fenarally  regardad 
M  &«  firat  that  digMted  tha  Two  Book*  of  Flefr,  at  the  end  of  the 
OwiMM /vrit. 

2d  Seven!  other  nmyemtiee  were  founded  in  the  following  century :— • 
snch  as  that  of  Prague,  in  1347 ;  Yieona,  in  1365 ;  Heidelburg,  in  1366 ; 
Cologne,  in  1389 ;  Brfiirt,  in  1389,  Slc* 

23  Thia  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  originally  concluded  between  the 
cities  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  Worms,  Spire,  Strasburg,  and  BerUn,  for 
the  protection  of  their  commerce  on  the  Rhine* 

94  These  grand  officers  were  seren  in  number,  although  formerly  other 
princes  were  admitted  to  these  elections. 

35  There  appears  some  reason  to  doubt  this  statement  of  Dandolo,  the 
historian  of  Venice. 

26  After  the  downfidl  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th  century,  Corsica 
was  conquered  in  turn  by  Ae  Vandals,  Oreeks,  Franks,  and  Arabs. 
The  latter  settled  there  in  the  9th  century,  and  were  eipelled  in  the 
11th.  Sardinia  experienced  nearly  die  same  revolution  as  Corsica.  It 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  Oreeks,  Arabs,  Geno- 
ese,  and  Pisans.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  vested  the  King  of  Arragon  in 
Sardinia  in  1397,  as  his  vassal  and  tributary,  who  expelled  the  Pisana 
in  1334— 36. 

37  The  £unous  Castilian  hero  Don  Rodrigo  Diax  de  Vivar,  sumamed  the 
ddf  had  already  seised  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  about  the  end  of  the 
11th  century ;  but  the  Arabs  toML  possession  of  it  after  his  death  1099. 

38  De  Gttignes  fixes  the  entire  destmetioa  of  the  Almohades  in  the  year 
1396. 

29  After  the  deliBat  of  the  M ahometaos,  Alfonso  having  aasembled  the 
biahops,  declared  on  his  oad&  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  lo  him  on  the 
evening  before  the  battle,  promised  him  certain  victory,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  take  for  his 
arms  the  five  wounds  inflicted  on  his  body,  and  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
for  which  he  was  sold  to  the  Jews. 

30  The  first  six  of  these  were  the  ancient  lay  peers  of  the  crown.  They 
were  established  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  VII.  and  IX.,  as  well  as  six 
ecdesiastiod  peers. 

31  The  states  of  Germany,  in  order  to  preserve  the  feudal  system,  passed 
a  law,  which  forbade  tibe  princes  to  leave  the  grand  fiefr  of  the  empire 
vacant  more  than  a  year. 

33  By  the  definitive  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  in  15159,  between  Louis  IX., 
and  Henry  HL*  Normandy,  Lorrune,  Maine  Aiyou,  and  Poitou,  were 
ceded  to  France,  who  dien  surrendered  to  England  Limousin,  Peri- 
gord,  Qaercy«  ^c,  on  condition  of  doing  fealty  and  homage  to  the 
kings  of  France,  and  to  be  held  under  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Aqui. 
taine  and  peer  of  France. 

3^  The  first  origin  of  the  inquisition  may  be  dated  firom  a  commission  of 
inquisitors  in  13152,  which  Innocent  III.  established  at  Toulouce  against 
the  Albigenses.  Gregory  IX.  intrusted  the  inquisition  to  the  Domini, 
cans,  who  erected  it  into  an  ordinary  tribunal,  before  which  diey  cited 
not  only  those  suspected  of  heresy,  but  all  who  were  accused  of  sor- 
cery, magic,  witchcraft,  Judaism,  ^c. 

34  Dominico,  sub.prior  of  the  church  of  Osma  in  Spain,  conjointly  with 
Diego  dAzebes,  the  bishop  of  that  church,  undertook,  in  1306,  the  mission 
against  the  heretics  in  Luiguedoc.  Innocent  VIII.  in  15M)S,  established 
a  perpetual  commission  of  preachers  for  that  country,  of  which  Dominico 
was  declared  chiel   Hence  the  origin  of  the  order  of  Preaching  Frianb 
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35  Hie  Iririi  wen  conrerted  to  Cfaraiiaiiitf  in  the  M  ecBtary.  8l  Patrick 
wet  their  first  epostle ;  he  firanded  the  nthhUhppfie  of  Arvut^  ■  473. 
The  tupremaey  of  the  Pope  was  not  acknowledged  m  that  ishnd  till  tk 
conncii  of  Drogheda,  IISB,  when  die  Pppe%  paUimn,  wod  ih&  cefibaq 
of  the  priests,  were  iRtrodneed. 

96  In  Denmarh,  the  throne  was  eleethre  in  the  reigmng  hMtdif,  It  wu 
equally  so  in  Norway,  where,  hy  a  strange  cnstom,  natnral  aooa  were 
admitted  to  the  erown,  and  allowed  tiM  privilege  of  sttesting  their 
descent  from  the  royal  line  by  the  ordeal  of  fire. 

97  The  power  of  the  clergy  in  the  Nordi  was  eonsiderd>fy  increaaed  k 
the  introdnction  of  Metropolitans.  The  archbishopric  of  Tionden  wis 
erected  in  115S;  and  that  of  Upsal  in  llfiS. 

38  The  introdaction  of  tithes  met  with  great  oppositioB  hi  all  tiie  Kortb ; 
nor  were  they  generally  received  till  near  the  end  of  &e  19th  cemorr. 
Canute  IV.  was  put  to  death  in  Denmark,  principally  for  having  atteni;<i> 
ed  to  introduce  tithes. 

39  Except  Sigurd  I.,  King  of  Norway,  who  undertook  a  crosade  to  ib? 
Holy  Land,  1107,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and  a  flet; 
of  60  BaH. 

40  Tacitus,  and  dte  writers  of  At  middle  ages,  before  the  lOdi  centcry, 
seem  to  have  included  the  Prussians,  and  the  people  inhabiting  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  eastward  of  the  Vistula,  under  fke  name  of  &iho. 
nians. 

41  It  is  alleged  tins  city  took  its  name  from  Ottokar  U.,  Kmg  of  Bohf . 
mia,  who  headed  an  army  of  crusaders,  and  encouraged  tte  building 
of  it 

49  In  the  Mogul  language,  Zin  or  3]^  signifies  Cfremi,  and  Xia,  verf  .• 
so  that  the  word  means  itfotf  Oreat  Kkan  or  Bmveror,  According  xa 
others  who  quote  the  constant  traditibn  of  tihe  Miogula,  this  new  name 
was  taken  from  the  cry  of  an  extraordinary  and  dmne  bird,  which  ^i 
on  the  tree  during  the  assembly  in  question,  and  uttered  the  word 
Tiehingkis.  This  name  was  adopted  as  a  special  and  finrorable  augurv- 
from  heaven,  and  applied  to  the  new  conqueror. 

43  The  Igoura  were  dependent  on  this  latter  empire,  a  Turkish  people  to 
the  north.west  of  China.  It  ia  alleged  that  they  cultivated  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  snd  communicated  letters  and  the  alphabet  to  the  other 
Turkish  and  Mogul  tribes. 

44  the  former  of  these  events  took  place  in  1979,  and  the  latter  in  1243. 
The  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  amuhilated  by  the  Moguls,  under  the  reign 
of  Mangou  Khan,  a.  d.  1256. 

45  It  is  related  that  the  Emperor  Prederic  11.,  when  summoned  by  the 
Great  Khan  to  submit,  and  offered  an  office  of  high  trust  at  his  conn, 
replied  to  his  smgular  message  by  way  of  pleasantry,  that  he  Imew 
enough  of  fowling  io  qualifv  him  for  grand  fiileoner.  I 

46  The  dynasty  of  the  Moguls  m  Persia  ended  in  1410 ;  that  of  the  Zagatai 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  usurpers  in  the  I4th  century.  This  dynasty 
produced  the  famous  Timour. 

47  Batou  Khan  was  m  the  habit  of  ascending  the  Wolga,  with  hia  whole 
tribe,  from  January  till  August,  when  he  began  to  descend  tfiat  river 
in  his  way  to  the  south. 

48  Horde,  in  the  Chinese  or  Tartar  language,  means  a  tent  or  dwelling, 
place.  j 

49  These  tribes  dweh  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  Jaik, 
the  Wolga,  and  the  Tanais. 

60  The  Moguls  of  Kipzac,  who  ruled  over  Russia,  wt  knc^vn  rather  by 
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tbft  name  of  Tartars  than  Hogola,  aa  they  adopted  by  degreea,  the  Ian- 
goage  and  maimen  of  the  Tartan  amoag  w}u>m  they  lired. 
51  An  author  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  centary,  remarka,  that  the  Hmu 

Siriana  still  lired  in  tents,  in  summer  and  autumn ;  the  few  houses  in 
at  hingdom  were  l^uiU  of  wood  or  of  stone ;  that  the  grandee%  when 
they  went  to  court,  brought  their  seats  or  chairs  with  ^em ;  snd  that 
the  same  thing  waa  practised  by  those  who  went  to  Tisit  their  neigh, 
bore  in  winter.- 
59  The  JnTssion-  of  I^|almatia  became  a  source  of  troubles  and  wars  be- 
tween the  kings  of  tiongary  and  the  republic  of  Vienna ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  fifteenth  Century  that  th«  Venetiana  succeeded  in  getting 
posseseion  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Dalmatia« 

53  The  Gumans  eatahUsbed  one  of  their  colonies  in  a  part  of  ancient 
Dacia,  now  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  took  from  them  the  name 
of  Cumania. 

54  Baldwin  waa  aucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry ;  and  he  by  his  brother- 
in4aw,  Pierre  de  Courtenay,  grandson  of  I^ouia  VI.  of  France.  Hiat 
prince  left  two  sons,  Robert  and  Baldwin,  who  both  reigned  at  Con. 
atantinople,  and  were  the  last  of  the  Latin  emperors* 

55  They  took  the  name  of  BakariteM,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  maritimeM 
or  dwellers  near  the  sea. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VI.--PbIudd  V. 

1  This  iabilae»  which,  according  to  the  bull  of  Boniface  Vm.,  waa  tv 
be  celebrated  only  once  in  a  hundred  years,  waa  reduced  to  fifty  by 
Clement  VI^  to  thirty  by  Urban  VI.,  and  twenty-fiye  by  Paul  IL,  and 
Sextua  IV. 

d  Martin  V.,  Nicholaa  V.,  and  Caliztus  II.,  gave  to  the  Portngueae  all  the 
territories  which  they  might  discover,  from  the  Canariea  to  die  fodiea. 
Adrian  IV^  who  a4iudged  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  in  1155,  had  claimed 
that  all  LBlanda  in  which  Christianity  was  introduced,  should  belong  to 
St.  Peter. 

S  The  kings  of  Prance  maintained  the  exereise  of  that  light  in  spite  of 
the  efibrts  which  the  court  of  Rome  made  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

4  The  King  even  sent  to  Ita}y  the  Chevalier  William  Nogart  with  a  bodf 
of  troops,  who  surprised  the  Pope  at  Anagni,  made  him  priaoner,  and 
pillaged  hia  treaaurea,  aa  well  as  thoee  of  the  cardinala  in  his  suit 

5  If  we  can  believe  an  Arabic  author  from  Mecca,  of  the  thirteenth  cett* 
tnry,  paper,  of  cotton  moat  probably,  was  invented  at  Mecca  by  one 
Joaeph  Amru,  about  the  year  706.  According  to  othera,  the  Araba 
Ibund  an  excdUent  paper  manu&ctory  at  Samarcand^  when  they  con. 
quered  that  country  in  704.  The  invention  of  pqper  amiOQg  the  Chinead 
is  very  ancient. 

6  M.  de  Mechel  mentions  three  picturea  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna,  oosT 
of  the  year  1897,  and  the  other  two  of  1357,  aa  having  been  painted  in 
oil  colors  on  wood. 

7  The  first  carda  were  painted  and  deaigned,  which  rendered  them  very 
dear.  Great  variety  of  carda  are  found  among  different  nations.  Fiqmti 
became  the  national  game  of  the  French,  terse  of  the  Italiana;  the 
Spaniards  invented  onirt  and  qwidriOe,  and  the  Crermana  Imuguenet. 

8  One  of  die  oldeat  of  these  folios  is  that  found  in  the  library  of  Buzheim, 
near  Meningen.  It  represents  the  image  of  St.  Christopher  illumed, 
with  a  legend,  dated  1433.  Printing,  by  blocks  of  wood,  waa  ptactiaed 
in  China  ainae  die  year  950. 
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9  Ovtenberg,  irko  tCiH  kept  Irit  ait  a  teeret,  on  die  deadi  of  DiUmr. 
tent  different  persona  into  Ua  home,  and  eliarged  Aem  to  vMerew  Ae 
preaa,  and  take  h  to  piecea,  that  no  one  might  diacorer  how  or  in  whm 
he  waa  employed. 

10  Schoeflin  datea  the  anrention  of  the  font  about  the  year  1459L  The 
honor  of  it  ia  commonly  aacribed  to  Peter  SchcBfter,  tlie  compiricn  of 
Fanat. 

11  In  a  deed  made  by  Gutenbnrg  and  hia  brother  in  1459,  he  took  a  fer- 
mal  engagement  to  give  to  ^e  library  of  the  coarent  of  8t  €?Iaire»  et 
Mayence,  the  books  which  he  had  already  printed,  or  might  print; 
which  prorea  that  Outenburg  had  printed  booka  long  before  1459, 
that  he  atiU  intended  to  print 

19  According  to  Caairi,  there  can  be  no  doubt  aa  to  &e  eziatence  of 
tton  among  the  Moon  in  the  years  1349  44.  Hie  first  mdoailitMi 
proof  of  uie  employmem  of  cannon  in  JFVance,  ia  of  the  yenr  IMS. 
The  Genoese,  it  is  alleged,  employed  mhiea  for  the  firat  time  at  die 
aiege  of  Seranessa,  agamat  the  Horentinea,  in  1487 ;  and  the  Spealsrda 
amnat  the  French  at  the  aiege  of  the  castle  of  Oetif,  in  150SL 

13  The  first  cammis  were  constructed  of  wood,  iron,  or  lead.  Ojotacwum 
Adolphna  used  cannona  made  of  leather.  They  could  not  support  naso* 
the  quantity  of  powder  of  thoae  in  modem  timea. 

14  Guiot  de  Provina,  who  wrote  a  aatirical  poem  called  the  Bible,  aboot 
the  end  of  the  19th  ceatary,  apeaka  moat  distinctly  of  the  marinei'e 
compaas,  which  waa  used  in  his  time  in  navigation. 

15  The  herriiig  fisheries  on  the  coaM  of  Scania,  in  the  14th  aind  15di  cen- 
turies, proved  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  Hanaeatic  trade ;  so  much  the 
more  gainful,  as  all  Europe  Aen  obsenred  lent 

16  William  Tell  is  commonly  regarded  aa  the  first  founder  of  die  Swiee 
liber^^. 

17  The  Gratid  Duke  Michael  Joroalawitx  waa  executed  by  die  Horde  in 
1818.  Demetrius  Michaeldritx  met  with  die  aame  fote  m  198& — 
The  Russian  princea,  on  going  to  an  audience  widi  the  Khan,  were 
obliged  to  walk  between  two  firea  to  purify  themaelres  and  Ae  presents 
which  the/brottght  They  were  even  compelled  to  do  rerereilce  to 
an  image  which  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khan^  tent 

18  The  fint  mention  which  the  annals  of  Nestor  make  of  ^  IiiroBiaBe, 
and  their  wars  with  the  Russitos,  is  about  the  year  1040. 

IB  Various  cotttracta  were  made  before  thai  sale  wus  aeeompliahed.  The 
firat  waa  hi  1341,  and  the  price  w^  13,000  marks  of  silver.  In  1346, 
die  Margrave  Louis  sold  his  righffe  over  Ebthonia  to  the  Teutonic  Order 
for  flOOO  marks. 

fM)  Livonia  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Teulottie  Older  at  this  dme. 
The  archbiahop  of  Riga  waa  independent^  and  master  of  the  city  where 
he  reaided. 

81  Before  Ulafialana,  diere  were  only  some  of  die  aorereigns  of  Poland 
inveeted  with  die  royai' dignity ;  sad  the  tradition  which  carriea  back 
the  uninterrupted  aucceaaion  of  the  Poliah  kinga  to  Bolialans,  hi  the 
year  1000,  ia  contrary  to  tibe  evidence  of  histoiy. 

n  The  conversion  of  the  Ltdiusnians  to  Chrisdanitr  waa  resolved  on  k  e 
general  aaaembly  of  the  nation  held  In  IS^.  It  oonaiated  simply  of 
die  eeremony  of  bi^sm.  The  Polish  priests  who  were  employed  on 
dris  mission,  being  ignorant  of  the  Lithnaidan  language,  Sng  Jagellon 
became  himaelf  a  preacher.  One  custom  which  he  practised,  succeeded 
better  than  all  the  force  of  reasoning  or  argument  Hie  lithuaniana, 
till  then,  had  need  only  dothea  of  ak&s  or  Ubsb.    The  Kkig  eassed 
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wooUiQ  dreMM,  of  which  h«  had  ordered  a  UxgB  qnairtitf  to  be  ioqtorted 
from  Poland,  to  be  diatributed  to  all  thoae  who  were  baptized.  Thou. 
Mnda  oi  ikM  Litfaaaniani  then  llodLad  to  the  admimatratioii  of  thai  rite. 
The  Samogitiaiia  embraced  Chriatianitsr  about  the  13di  century. 
The  Wallaehiana,  aa  their  language  pnnrea,  are  a  nuzture  of  the  doacend- 
anta  of  ^e  Roman  cotcmiea  of  ancient  Dacia»  with  the  ^viana  and 
Gothe.    Thof  adhered  to  the  Greek  church  in  the  ninth  cenlaiy. 

34  Philip  Callimacma,  the  historian  of  Uladislaua,  waa  deacended  of  an 
flhiatrioua  family  in  Tuacany,  and  one  of  thoae  fine  geniuaea  whidi 
Rely  produced  in  the  fifteenth  eentniy.  Beiog  peiaecoted  at  Rome,  he 
retired  to  Poland  to  Gaainiir  IV.,  who  intmated  him  with  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  made  him  faia  aecretary. 

W  The  conqueat  of  liidoatan  by  Tiraour  ia  fixed  to  the  yean  1398, 199$, 
His  dearest  trophiea  were  huge  towera,  formed  of  the  heada  which  he 
had  cut  from  hia  enemies.  He  raiaed  120  of  these  after  the  taking  of 
Bagdad  in  1401. 

96  In  the  short  space  of  six  or  aeyen  houra,  the  Tucks  had  cleared  the 
oHy  entiraly  of  all  ita  ii 


K0TB8  TO  CHAPTER  VHr-^PkBioD  VL 

1  Laa  Caaaa  is  generally  reproached  for  haying  advised  the  employing' of 
African  slavea  in  the  AntiUea,  inatead  of  the  Bativea,  while  he  w«ir 
lealoualy  aupporting  the  liberty  of  the  Americana ;  and  that  it  waa  by 
hia  advice  that  Chaiiea  V^  in  1517,  authoriaed  the  Belcpaa  merchants 
to  import  14,000  Africana  into  thoae  iaianda,  which  gave  nae  tp  the  treaty 
on  the  alave  trade. 

9  The  kings  of  Fortagal  had  already  obtained  aimilar  commiaeiona  for 
their  discoveriea  in  the  eaat,  from  Pdpe  Nic^olaa  Y.,  Catixtoa  UL,  aiRl 
Seztua  IV. 

8  The  Philippine  lalsa,  diaOoverod  by  Magellan  m  1531,  were  ooc«vied 
by  the  Spaniaida  in  1564.  After  aeveral  fruitleaa  attempta  to  find  a 
north-eaat  or  norduweat  paaaago,  die  Ehgliah  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  before  die  end  of  the  l&k  century. 

4  Magellan,  in  hia  voyage,  diacovored  a  new  route  to  India  by  the  atraits, 
to  which  he  gave  hia  name.  The  Molnccaa  and  the  Phil]|ipiiiea  were 
tihen  vidted  by  him.  He  waa  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Matan,  ene  of  the 
Philippinea,  April  37, 1581. 

5  Henry  IV.  conceived  the  project,  and  concerted  with  Elizabeth  of 
BngUnd,  for  aecuring  the  ocpahbriun  and  the  peace  of  the  oootinent, 
by  huaifaiing  Austia. 

6  The  aaaaaain  was  called  Balthazar  GerardL  He  ia  aaid  to  have  bou^t 
the  piatola,  with  winch  ho  oommitted  the  deed*  with  the  money  which 
the  prince  had  given  him  a  few  daya  before. 

7  The  first  alliance  of  the  Swiaa  with  Fnutce  waa  in  1453.  It  waa 
renewed  in  1474  and  1480.  In  virtue  of  Una  latter  treaty,  the  Swiaa 
engaged  to  fitmiah  for  that  prince  a  body  of  6000  auxiliaries,  the  first 
regular  Swiss  troops  that  had  been  rocoived  into  the  aorvice  of  France, 
with  oonaftWt  of  the  confoderation* 

6  That  war  waa  lanninatod  in  1603,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  Vin.^PiiioD  YD 

1  The  firat  of  thoae  medala  represented  die  United  Provinces  under  the 
figure  of  n  woman  trampling  IKocord*  with  an  inacription  a  little  haughty. 
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but  ^r  no  tMvam  ontngeoos  for  Wnace.  The  oiker  wmM  ww  aore 
piquant ;  it  offered  the  crown  of  Frsnee  to  M .  Tea  ^imaigeB,  tfa* 
ittbeaeedef  of  Holland,  under  the  figure  of  JoehM,  whe  eonuumdei 
the  eon  to  stand  etill. 
8  This  bidl,  the  eooree  of  joanir  theelegical  diqnlee,  wee  i«nied  in  17111 
in. which  Clement  XI.  condemned  a  hundred  and  one  propoeiliena» 
ezttttetod  fiom  the  New  Teetamenl,  aa  ialae,  and  infected  with  the 
error*  of  Janaeniam. 

8  fei  17i8b  In  thia  aane  year  waa  eonclnded  the  funooa  treaty  of  Meth. 
ven,  1^  whkh  Portogal  engaged  to  reoetre  English  woeUen  cle«hap  on 
eeodition  that  Encritod  would  admit  Iftie  winea  of  Foitiigal  at  0B»4hird 
leaa  duty  than  thoae  of  France. 

4  The  natienal  liberty  geined  under  Gbailee  IL  by  the  frnioiia  ffirl^^ae 
Cbrfm9  Act,  paaaed  in  1679. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IX.— Pwod  VUL 

1  Among  the  meana  which  the  regent  employed  lor  cleamg  off  die 
debta  of  tint  state,  which  amounted  to  three  millions,  one  wna  die 
fiunous  scheme  of  l4tw,  a  Stootcfaman,  end  the  establishment  of  a 
bank,  which  completely  failed  after  having  great  success,  and  mined  a 
mmber  of  fomiliee. 

9  AR»eroni,  a  man  ef  vaet  end  enterprising  gentas,  waa  at  finit  imAj  a 
siui^e  priest  Sn  a  Tillage  near  Parma,  tte  inainaitnd  himself  into  the 
hiyor  of  die  Duke  of  Vendome,  when  he  conannded  the  Freneh  army 
in  Italy.  The  Duke  took  hiaa  te  Spain,  and  reoommended  him  to  the 
Princess  des  Ursius  who  was  then  all  powerful  at  the  ooart  of  Philip  Y. 
There  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cardbial  and  prime  nonislar. 

5  This  hmovm  adventurer  was  descended  of  a  nohle  £unily  in  the  prou 
vince  of  Groningen.  In  1715,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  lor  Hol- 
land at  the  court  of  Madrid.  There  he  insinuated  himself  into  frrar 
with  Philip  v.,  who  eeoft  Imn,  in  1734,  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  treat 
with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  On  his  retain,  he  waa  raised  to  the 
rank  of  duke  and  prime  minister  of  Spain.  Being  diagraeed  for  hia 
imprudences,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  6egoria,  whenee  he 
made  his  escape  in  1796,  and  afier  wandering  over  several  coantriest 
he  passed  to  Moroooo,  where  it  is  alleged  he  became  a  Mahometan,  as 
he  turned  Catholic  at  Madrid.  Being  obliged  to  quit  that  new  repeat 
he  repaired  to  Tetuan,  where  he  died. 

4  The  trade  which  die  Englirii  carried  on  in  Spanish  America*  in  virtue 
of  the  Aniento,  having  given  opppotunities  for  contraband,  it  was  agreed 
by  a  subeequem  convention,  signed  at  Madrid  in  1750,  between  these 
two  courts,  diat  England  should  entirely  renennce  diat  contract  in  con. 
sideration  of  a  sum  of  i&100,000  steriing,  which  Spain  premised  to  pay 
the  English  company  engaged  fat  that  trade. 

5  CHi  the  death  of  Joseph  I.  in  1777,  and  die  aoceasion  of  his  dastghter 
Mary,  the  grandees  of  Portugal  avenged  themaelves  for  die  indignities 
which  die  Marquis  de  Pombdl  had  subjected  them  to. 

6  The  principal  actions  which  took  place  between  the  French  and  the 
Hanoverians,  vrith  their  al^es,  were  dioee  of  Haatenboek  in  1757 ; 
Crevelt,  1758 ;  Bergen  and  Minden,  1759 ;  Clostorcamp,  1760 ;  Villing- 
hausen,  1761 ;  Grebenstein,  1763. 

7  The  battles  fought  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  that  war  were  the  follow- 
ing: that  of  Lowosits  in  1756;  Prague,  fUta,  Jagtmde^,  Rosbaoh, 
Breslau  and  Lissa,  1757 ;  Zomdorff  and  ffodkkirckan,  ^756;  2nUtcA«a 
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aad  Kwuuf9d0rf^  or  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1750 ;  liegnits  and  Tor- 
gtu,  1700 ;  Fi^nrg,  1708.  The  King  giined  diem  all  except  thoae 
marked  in  italice* 

8  New  differencee  harinff  arieen  between  8|»ain  and  Portncal  in  Brasil, 
which  occaaioned  hoetmtiea,  a  treaty  of  peace,  conehided  March  S4, 
1778,  put  an  end  to  theae  ^erencea,  and  finally  regnlated  the  lirnha 
between  the  two  nationa  in  America. 

9  Thia  prince  periahed  at  the  aiege  of  8ering^»atam,  hia  capital,  which 
the  Engliah  took  in  1799. 

10  It  ^peara  by  the  xyrertnrea  which  the  Empreaa  of  Rnama  made  to  the 
King  of  Poland  in  1771, 1775,  that  ahe  waa  arerae  to  t&e  partition  of 
Poland,  which,  in  effect,  iqypeared  to  be  in  oppoaitioa  to  the  true  inte« 
reata  of  Ruaaia. 

11  The  Anetrian  diyiaion  waa  eatimated  at  about  1900  German  aipiare 
milea,  with  700,000  inhabitanta. 

13  Theae  countriea  were  eatimated  at  4157  aqnare  milea»  with  3^050,000 
inhabitanta. 

13  The  portion  of  the  King  of  Pmaaia  compriaed  1061  aqnare  milea,  with 
M50,000  inhabitanta.    It  contained  303  citiea,  and  8974  lillagea. 

14  It.waa  in  thia  revolution  that  Counta  Struenaee  and  Srandt  were  eze- 
cuted — the  former  being  prime  miniater  of  Sweden.  For  the  Irrea  of 
theae  two  peraona,  aee  CoAverta  firom  Infidelity,  Vol.  n.|  by  the  trana. 
\Mt  of  thia  work*' 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1  The  firat  act  of  the  Confederatioa  ia  dated  Oct  4. 1776.  It  then  com- 
prehended only  eleyen  atatea.  South  Carolina  and  Maryland  were  not 
included  till  1781. 
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